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INTRODUCTION. 

l-  Ih'  cxS^I^KSON  OP  THE  Prophet. — All  that  we  know 
of  Nahum  {Nachum,  i.e.  consolation  or  comforter, 
consolator,  Gr.  Naov/j,)  is,  that  he  sprang  from  the 
place  called  Elkosh;  since  the  epithet  ha'elqoshi, 
in  the  heading  to  his  book,  is  not  a  patronymic,  but  the  place  of 
his  birth.  Elkosh  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  Assyria,  however, 
viz.  in  the  Christian  village  of  Alkush,  which  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Tigris,  to  the  north-west  of  Khorsabad,  two 
days'  journey  from  Mosul,  where  the  tomb  of  the  prophet 
Nahum  is  shown  in  the  form  of  a  simple  plaster  box  of 
modern  style,  and  which  is  held  in  great  reverence,  as  a  holy 
place,  by  the  Christians  and  Mohammedans  of  that  neighbour- 
hood (see  Layard,  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  i.  233),  as  Michaelis, 
Eichhorn,  Ewald,  and  others  suppose.  For  this  village,  with 
its  pretended  tomb  of  the  prophet,  has  not  the  smallest  trace  of 
antiquity  about  it,  and  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  by  a  monk 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  a  letter  to  Assemani  {Biblioth.  or. 
i.  525,  iii.  1,  p.  352).  Now,  as  a  tomb  of  the  prophet  Jonah  is 
also  shown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nineveh,  the  assumption  is 
a  very  natural  one,  that  the  name  Elkush  did  not  come  from 
the  village  into  the  book,  but  passed  from  the  book  to  tlie 
village  (Hitzig).  The  statement  of  Jerome  is  older,  and  much 
more  credible, — namely,  that  "  Elkosh  was  situated  in  Galilee, 
since  there  is  to  the  present  day  a  village  in  Galilee  called 
Helcessei  (others  Helcesei,  Eicesi),  a  very  small  one  indeed,  and 
containing  in  its  ruins  hardly  any  traces  of  ancient  buildings, 
but  one  which  is  well  known  to  the  Jews,  and  was  also  pointed 
out  to  me  by  my  guide," — inasmuch  as  he  does  not  simply  base 
his  statement  upon  the  word  of  his  guide,  but  describes  the 
place  as  well  known  to  the  Jews.    This  Jewish  tradition  of  the 
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birth  of  Nahum  in  the  Galilean  Elko^h,  or  'EXKcae,  is  also 
supported  by  Cyril  of  Alex.,  Ps.  Epiphanius,  and  Ps.  Doro- 
theus,  although  the  more  precise  accounts  ot  the  situation  of 
the  place  are  confused  and  erroneous  in  the  two  last  named. 
We  have  indeed  no  further  evidence  that  Nahum  sprang  out 
of  Galilee.  The  name  of  the  Elkesaites  furnishes  just  as 
little  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  place  called  Elkosh,  as  the 
name  Capernaum,  i.e.  village  of  Nahum,  of  the  fact  that  our 
prophet  lived  there.  Whether  the  sect  of  the  Elkesaites  really 
derived  their  name  from  a  founder  named  Elxai  or  Elkesai,  is 
just  as  questionable  as  the  connection  between  this  Elxai  and 
the  place  called  Elkosh  ;  and  the  conjecture  that  Capernaum 
received  its  name  from  our  prophet  is  altogether  visionary. 
But  Jerome's  statement  is  quite  sufficient,  since  it  is  confirmed 
by  the  contents  of  Nahum's  prophecy.  Evcald  indeed  imagines 
that  he  can  see  very  clearly,  from  the  general  colouring  of  the 
little  book,  that  Nahum  did  not  live  in  Palestine,  but  in  Assyria, 
and  must  have  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened Nineveh,  from  an  invasion  by  powerful  foes,  as  being  one 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Israelites  who  had  formerly  been 
transported  to  Assyria.  "  It  moves,"  he  says,  "  for  example, 
round  about  Nineveh  only,  and  that  with  a  fulness  such  as  we 
do  not  find  in  any  other  prophecy  relating  to  a  foreign  nation  ; 
and  it  is  quite  in  a  casual  manner  that  it  glances  at  Judah  in 
ch.  i.  13— ii.  3.  There  is  not  a  single  trace  of  its  having  been 
written  by  Nahum  in  Judah  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  follows  most 
decidedly,  from  the  form  given  to  the  words  in  ch.  ii.  1  (ch.  i. 
■^5),  as  compared  with  Isa.  lii.  7,  that  he  was  prophesying  at  a 
great  distance  from  Jerusalem  and  Judah."  But  why  should 
not  an  earlier  prophet,  who  lived  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  or 
that  of  Judah,  have  been  able  to  utter  a  special  prophecy  con- 
cerning Nineveh,  in  consequence  of  a  special  commission  from 
God?  Moreover,  it  is  not  merely  in  a  casual  manner  that 
Nahum  glances  at  Judah ;  on  the  contrary,  his  whole  prophecy 
is  meant  for  Judah;  and  his  glance  at  Judah,  notwithstanding 
its  brevity,  assumes,  as  Umbreit  has  correctly  observed,  a  very 
important  and  central  position.  And  the  assertion,  that  there 
is  not  a  single  trace  in  the  whole  prophecy  of  Nahum's  having 
been  in  Judah,  has  been  contested  with  good  reason  by  Maurer, 
Hitzig,  and  others,  who  appeal  to  ch.  i.  4  and  i.  13-ii.  3,  wh 


ere 
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Buch  traces  are  to  be  found.  On  the  otlier  hand,  if  the  hook 
had  been  written  by  a  prophet  living  in  exile,  there  would 
surely  be  some  allusions  to  the  situation  and  circumstances  of 
the  exiles ;  whereas  we  look  in  vain  for  any  such  allusions  in 
Nahum.  Again,  the  acquaintance  with  Assyi'ian  affairs,  to 
which  Ewald  still  further  appeals,  is  no  greater  than  that  which 
might  have  been  possessed  by  any  prophet,  or  even  by  any 
inhabitant  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  after  the  repeated 
invasions  of  Israel  and  Judah  by  the  Assyrians.  "  The  liveli- 
ness of  the  description  runs  through  the  whole  book.  Chap.  i. 
2-14  is  not  less  lively  than  ch.  ii. ;  and  yet  no  one  would  infer 
from  the  former  that  Nahum  must  have  seen  with  his  own  eyes 
all  that  he  sets  before  our  eyes  in  so  magnificent  a  picture  in 
ch.  i.  2  sqq."  (Nagelsbach ;  Herzog's  Cyd.)  It  is  no  more  a 
fact  that  "  ch.  ii.  6  contains  such  special  acquaintance  with 
the  locality  of  Nineveh,  as  could  only  be  derived  from  actual 
inspection,"  than  that  "  ch.  ii.  7  contains  the  name  of  the 
Assyrian  queen  (Huzzab)."  Moreover,  of  the  words  that  are 
peculiar  to  our  prophet,  taplisar  (ch.  iii.  17)  is  the  only  one 
that  is  even  probably  Assyrian  ;  and  this  is  a  military  terra, 
which  the  Judseans  in  Palestine  may  have  heard  from  Assyrians 
living  there.  The  rest  of  the  supposed  Aramseisms,  such  as 
the  suffixes  in  innus  (ch.  ii.  4)  and  nasxIjD  (ch.  ii.  14),  and 
the  words  Jn3,  to  sigh  =  njn  (ch.  ii.  8),  ini  (ch.  iii.  2),  and 
nilpa  (ch.  ii.  4),  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  Galilsean  origin 
of  the  prophet.  Consequently  there  is  no  tenable  ground  what- 
ever for  the  assumption  that  Nahum  lived  in  exile,  and  uttered 
his  prophecy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nineveh.  There  is  much 
greater  reason  for  inferring,  from  the  many  points  of  coinci- 
dence between  Nahum  and  Isaiah  (see  pp.  6,  7),  that  he  was  born 
in  Galilee  during  the  Assyrian  invasions,  and  that  he  emigrated 
to  Judaea,  where  he  lived  and  prophesied.  Nothing  whatever 
is  known  of  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  The  notices  in  Ps. 
Epiphan.  concerning  his  miracles  and  his  death  (see  O.  Strauss, 
NaJiumi  de  Nino  vaticin.  expl.  p.  xii.  sq.)  can  lay  no  claim  to 
truth.  Even  the  period  of  his  life  is  so  much  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute, that  some  suppose  him  to  have  prophesied  under  Jehu  and 
Jehoahaz,  whilst  others  believe  that  he  did  not  prophesy  till 
the  time  of  Zedekiah ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  possible  to  decida 
this  with  tolerable  certainty  from  the  contents  of  the  book. 
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2.  Thk  Book  of  Nahum  contains  one  extended  prophecy 
concerning  Nineveh,  in  which  the  ruin  of  that  city  and  of  the 
Assyrian  world-power  is  predicted  in  three  strophes,  answering 
to  the  division  into  chapters ;  viz.  in  eh.  i.  the  divine  purpose 
to  inflict  judgment  upon  this  oppressor  of  Israel ;  in  ch.  ii.  the 
joyful  news  of  the  conquest,  plundering,  and  destruction  of 
Nineveh ;  and  inch.  iii.  its  guilt  and  its  inevitable  rain.  These 
are  all  depicted  with  pictorial  liveliness  and  perspicuity.  Now, 
although  this  prophecy  neither  closes  with  a  Messianic  prospect, 
nor  enters  more  minutely  into  the  circumstances  of  the  Israel- 
itish  kingdom  of  God  in  general,  it  is  rounded  off  within  itself, 
and  stands  in  such  close  relation  to  Judah,  that  it  may  be  called 
a  prophecy  of  consolation  for  that  kingdom.  The  fall  of  the 
mighty  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  that  representative  of 
the  godless  and  God-opposing  power  of  the  world,  which  sought 
to  destroy  the  Israelitish  kingdom  of  God,  was  not  only  closely 
connected  with  the  continuance  and  development  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  in  Judah,  but  the  connection  is  very  obvious  in 
Nahum's  prophecy.  Even  in  the  introduction  (ch.  i.  2  sqq.) 
the  destruction  of  Nineveh  is  announced  as  a  judgment,  which 
Jehovah,  the  zealous  God  and  avenger  of  evil,  executes,  and 
in  which  He  proves  Himself  a  refuge  to  those  who  trust  in 
Him  (ch.  i.  7).  But  "  those  who  trust  in  Him"  are  not  godly 
Gentiles  here ;  they  are  rather  the  citizens  of  His  kingdom, 
viz.  the  Judseans,  upon  whom  Asshur  had  laid  the  yoke  of 
bondage,  which  Jehovah  would  break  (eh.  i.  13),  so  that  Judah 
could  keep  feasts  and  pay  its  vows  to  Him  (ch.  i.  15).  On  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh  the  Lord  returns  to  the  eminence  of 
Israel,  which  the  Assyrians  have  overthrown  (ch.  ii.  2).  Con- 
sequently Nineveh  is  to  fall,  and  an  end  is  to  be  put  to  the 
rule  and  tyranny  of  Asshur,  that  the  glory  of  Israel  may  be 
restored. 

The  unity  and  integrity  of  the  prophecy  are  not  open  to 
any  well-founded  objection.  It  is  true  that  Eichhorn,  Ewald, 
and  De  Wette,  have  questioned  the  genuineness  of  the  first 
part  of  the  heading  (the  Massd:  of  Nineveh),  but  without  suflfi- 
cient  reason,  as  even  Hitzig  observes.  For  there  is  nothing 
that  can  possibly  astonish  us  in  the  fact  that  the  object  of  the 
prophecy  is  mentioned  first,  and  then  the  author.  Moreover, 
the  words  my:  njS'D  cannot  possibly  have  been  added  at  a  later 
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period,  because  tlie  whole  of  the  first  half  of  the  prophecy 
would  be  unintelligible  without  them;  since  Nineveh  is  not 
mentioned  by  name  till  ch.  ii.  8,  and  yet  the  suffix  attached  to 
rlDipD  in  ch.  i,  8  refers  to  Nineveh,  and  requires  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  name  of  that  city  in  the  heading.  There  is  just  as 
little  force  in  the  arguments  with  which  Hitzig  seeks  to  prove 
that  the  allusion  to  the  conquest  of  No-Amon  in  ch.  iii.  8-10 
is  a  later  addition.  For  the  assertion  that,  if  an  Assyrian 
army  had  penetrated  to  Upper  Egypt  and  taken  that  city, 
Nahum,  when  addressing  Niueveh,  could  not  have  related  to 
the  Assyrians  what  had  emanated  from  themselves,  without  at 
least  intimating  this,  would  obviously  be  well  founded  only  on 
the  supposition  that  the  words  "  Art  thou  better  than  No- 
Amon,"  etc.,  could  be  taken  quite  prosaically  as  news  told  to 
the  city  of  Nineveh,  and  loses  all  its  force,  when  we  see  that 
this  address  is  simply  a  practical  turn,  with  which  Nahum 
describes  the  fate  of  No-Amon  not  to  the  Ninevites,  but  to 
the  Judseans,  as  a  practical  proof  that  even  the  mightiest  and 
most  strongly  fortified  city  could  be  conquered  and  fall,  when 
God  had  decreed  its  ruin.  From  the  lively  description  of  this 
occurrence,  we  may  also  explain  the  change  from  the  third 
person  to  the  second  in  ch.  iii.  9&,  at  which  Hitzig  still  takes 
offence.  His  other  arguments  are  so  subjective  and  unimpor- 
tant, that  they  require  no  special  refutation. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  the  composition  of  our  prophecy, 
it  is  evident  from  the  contents  that  it  was  not  written  before, 
but  after,  the  defeat  of  Sennacherib  in  front  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  since  that  event  is  not  only  clearly 
assumed,  but  no  doubt  furnished  the  occasion  for  the  pro- 
phecy. Asshur  had  overrun  Judah  (ch.  i.  15),  and  had  severely 
afflicted  it  (ch.  i.  9,  12),  yea  plundered  and  almost  destroyed 
it  (ch.  ii.  2).  Now,  even  if  neither  the  words  in  ch.  i.  11, 
"  There  is  one  come  out  of  thee,  who  imagined  evil  against 
Jehovah,"  etc.,  nor  those  of  ch.  i.  12b,  according  to  the  correct 
interpretation,  contain  any  special  allusion  to  Sennacherib  and 
his  defeat,  and  if  it  is  still  less  likely  that  ch.  i.  14  contains  an 
allusion  to  his  death  or  murder  (Isa.  xxxvii.  38),  yet  the  afflic- 
tion (tsdrdli)  which  Assyria  had  brought  upon  Judah  (ch.  i.  9), 
and  the  invasion  of  Judah  mentioned  in  ch.  i.  15  and  ii.  2,  can 
only  refer  to  Sennacherib's  expedition,  since  he  was  the  only  one 
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of  all  the  kings  of  Assyria  who  so  severely  oppressed  Judali  as 
to  bring  it  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin.  Moreover,  ch.  ii.  13, 
"  The  voice  of  thy  messengei's  shall  no  more  be  heard,"  is  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  the  messengers  whom  Sennacherib  sent  to 
Hezekiah,  according  to  Isa.  xxxvi.  13  sqq.  and  xxxvii.  9  sqq., 
to  compel  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem  and  get  Judah  com- 
pletely into  his  power.  But  if  this  is  established,  it  cannot 
have  been  a  long  time  after  the  defeat  of  Sennacherib  before 
.Jerusalem,  when  Nahum  prophesied ;  not  only  because  that 
event  was  thoroughly  adapted  to  furnish  the  occasion  for  such 
a  prophecy  as  the  one  contained  in  our  prophet's  book,  and 
because  it  was  an  omen  of  the  future  and  final  judgment  upon 
Asshur,  but  still  more,  because  the  allusions  to  the  affliction 
brought  upon  Judah  by  Sennacherib  are  of  such  a  kind  that  it 
must  have  still  continued  in  the  most  vivid  recollection  of  the 
prophet  and  the  men  of  his  time.  We  cannot  do  anythinir  else, 
therefore,  than  subscribe  to  the  view  expressed  by  Vitrin^a, 
viz.  that  "  the  date  of  Nahum  must  be  fixed  a  very  short  time 
after  Isaiah  and  Micah,  and  therefore  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah, not  only  after  the  carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes,  but 
also  after  the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib  (ch.  i.  11,  13),  from 
which  the  argument  of  the  prophecy  is  taken,  and  the  occasion 
for  preaching  the  complete  destruction  of  Xineveh  and  the 
kingdom  of  Assyria"  {Tt/p.  doctr.  prophet,  p.  37).  The  date 
of  the  composition  of  our  book  cannot  be  more  exactly  deter- 
mined. The  assumption  that  it  was  composed  before  the 
murder  of  Sennacherib,  in  the  temple  of  his  god  Nisroch  (Isa. 
xxxvii.  38  ;  2  Kings  xix.  37),  has  no  support  in  ch.  i.  14.  And 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  infer  from  ch.  i.  13  and  i.  15  that 
our  prophecy  was  uttered  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  and  occa- 
sioned by  the  carryhig  away  of  the  king  to  Babylon  (2  Chron 
xxxiii.  11). 

The  relation  which  exists  between  this  prophecy  and  those 
o  Isaiah  IS  m  the  most  perfect  harmony  with  the  composition 
of  the  former  in  the  second  half  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 
The  resemblances  which  we  find  between  Kahum  iii.  5  and 
Isa.  xlvii.  2,  3  ch.  iii.  7,  10  and  Isa.  li.  19,  20,  ch.  i.  15  and 
Isa  hi.  1  and  7,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  Isaiah  could  just  as 
well  have  alluded  to  ^ahum  as  Nahum  to  Isaiah.  If  Nahum 
composed  his  prophecy  not  long  after  the  overthrow  of  Senna- 
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cTierlb,  we  must  assume  tliat  the  former  was  the  case.  The 
fact  that  in  Nahum  i.  8,  13  and  iii.  10  there  are  resemblances 
to  Isa.  X.  23,  27  and  xiii.  16,  where  our  prophet  is  evidently 
the  borrower,  furnishes  no  decisive  proof  to  the  contrary.  For 
the  relation  in  which  prophets  who  lived  and  laboured  at  the 
same  time  stood  to  one  another  was  one  of  mutual  giving  and 
receiving ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  immediately  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  our  prophet  made  use  of  a  prophecy  of  his  predecessor 
for  his  own  purposes,  that  he  must  have  been  dependent  upon 
him  in  all  his  kindred  utterances.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
Ewald  and  Hitzig  remove  our  prophecy  to  a  much  later  period, 
and  place  it  in  the  time  of  the  later  Median  wars  with  Assyria, 
either  the  time  of  Phraortes  (Herod,  i.  102),  or  that  of 
Cyaxares  and  his  first  siege  of  Nineveh  (Herod,  i.  103),  they 
found  this  opinion  upon  the  unscriptural  assumption  that  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  production  of  human  sagacity  and  poli- 
tical conjecture,  which  could  only  have  been  uttered  "  when  a 
threatening  expedition  against  Nineveh  was  already  in  full 
operation"  (Ewald),  and  when  the  danger  which  threatened 
Nineveh  was  before  his  eyes, — a  view  which  has  its  roots  in 
the  denial  of  the  supernatural  character  of  the  prophecy,  and 
is  altogether  destitute  of  any  solid  foundation. 

The  style  of  our  prophet  is  not  inferior  to  the  classical 
style  of  Isaiah  and  Micah,  either  in  power  and  originality  of 
thought,  or  in  clearness  and  purity  of  form ;  so  that,  as.  R. 
Lowth  (De  sacr.  poesi  Hebr.  §  281)  has  aptly  observed,  ex 
omnibus  minoribus  propJietis  nemo  videtur  cequare  sublimitatem, 
ardorem,  et  audaces  spiritus  Nahumi ;  whereas  Ewald,  according 
to  his  preconceived  opinion  as  to  the  prophet's  age,  "  no  longer 
finds  in  this  prophet,  who  already  formed  one  of  the  later 
prophets,  so  much  inward  strength,  or  purity  and  fulness  of 
thought."  For  the  exegetical  writings  on  the  book  of  Nahum, 
see  my  Lehrbuch  der  Einleitung,  §  299,  300. 
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EXPOSITION. 

THE  JUDGMENT  UPON  NINEVEH  DECREED  BY  GOD.— Chap.  L 

Jehovah,  the  jealous  God  and  avenger  of  evil,  before  whose 
manifestation  of  wrath  the  globe  trembles  (vers.  2-6),  will 
prove  Himself  a  strong  tower  to  His  own  people  by  destroying 
Nineveh  (vers.  7-11),  since  He  has  determined  to  break  the 
yoke  which  Asshur  has  laid  upon  Judah,  and  to  destroy  this 
enemy  of  His  people  (vers.  12-14). 

Ver.  1.  The  heading  runs  thus :  "  Burden  concerning  Nine- 
veh ;  book  of  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  of  Elkosh."  The  first 
sentence  gives  the  substance  and  object,  the  second  the  form 
and  author,  of  the  proclamation  which  follows.  NE'D  signifies  a 
burden,  from  S5B'3,  to  lift  up,  to  carry,  to  heave.  This  meaning 
lias  very  properly  been  retained  by  Jonathan,  Aquila,  Jerome, 
Luther,  and  others,  in  the  headings  to  the  prophetic  oracle. 
Jerome  observes  on  Hab.  i.  1 :  "  Massa  never  occurs  in  the  title, 
except  when  it  is  evidently  grave  and  full  of  weight  and  labour." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  LXX.  have  generally  rendered  it  Xrju/ia 
in  the  headings  to  the  oracles,  or  even  opaaK,  opa/ia,  prj/ju  (Isa. 
xiii.  sqq.,  xxx.  6) ;  and  most  of  the  modern  commentators  since 
Cocceius  and  Vitringa,  following  this  example,  have  attributed 
to  the  word  the  meaning  of  "  utterance,"  and  derived  it  from 
Nra,  effari.  But  Hm  has  no  more  this  meaning  than  '^p  XBO 
can  mean  to  utter  the  voice,  either  in  Ex.  xx.  7  and  xxiii.  1,  to 
which  Hup  f eld  appeals  in  support  of  it,  or  in  2  Kings  ix.  25,  to 
which  others  appeal.  The  same  may  be  said  of  N^D,  which 
never  means  effatum,  utterance,  and  is  never  placed  before 
simple  announcements  of  salvation,  but  only  before  oracles  of 
a  threatening  nature.  Zech.  ix.  1  and  xii.  1  form  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  Delitzsch  (on  Isa.  xiii.  1)  observes,  with  regard  to 
the  latter  passage,  that  the  promise  has  at  least  a  dark  foil,  and 
in  ch.  ix.  1  sqq.  the  heathen  nations  of  tlie  Persian  and  Mace- 
donian world-monarchy  are  threatened  with  a  divine  judgment 
which  will  break  in  pieces  their  imperial  glory,  and  through 
which  they  are  to  be  brought  to  conversion  to  Jehovah ;  «  and 
it  is  just  in  this  that  the  burden  consists,  which  the  word  of  God 
lays  upon  these  nations,  that  they  maybe  brought  to  conversion 
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through  such  a  judgment  from  God"  (Kliefoth).  Even  Jn 
Prov.  XXX.  I  and  xxxi.  1  Massd'  does  not  mean  utterance.  The 
words  of  Agur  in  Prov.  xxx.  1  are  a  heavy  burden,  which  is 
rolled  upon  the  natural  and  conceited  reason ;  they  are  punitive 
in  their  character,  reproving  human  forwardness  in  the  strongest 
terms;  and  inch.  xxxi.  1  Massd' is  the  discourse  with  which 
king  Lemuel  reproved  his  mother.  For  the  thorough  vindi- 
cation of  this  meaning  of  Massd,  by  an  exposition  of  all  the 
passages  which  have  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  rendering 
"  utterance,"  see  Hengstenberg,  Christologi/,  on  Zech.  ix.  1,  and 
O.  Strauss  on  this  passage.  For  Nineveh,  see  the  comm.  on 
Jonah  i.  2.  The  burden,  i.e.  the  threatening  words,  concerning 
Nineveh  are  defined  in  the  second  clause  as  sepher  chdzon,hook  of 
the  seeing  (or  of  the  seen)  of  Nahum,  i.e.  of  that  which  Nahum 
saw  in  spirit  aifd  prophesied  concerning  Nineveh.  The  unusual 
combination  of  sepher  with  chdzon,  which  only  occurs  here,  is 
probably  intended  to  show  that  Nahum  simply  committed  his 
prophecy  concerning  Nineveh  to  writing,  and  did  not  first  of 
all  announce  it  orally  before  the  people.  On  hd^elqoshl  (the 
Elkoshite),  see  the  Introduction. 

Vers.  2-6.  The  description  of  the  divine  justice,  and  its  judi- 
cial manifestation  on  the  earth,  with  which  Nahum  introduces 
his  prophecy  concerning  Nineveh,  has  this  double  object :  first 
of  all,  to  indicate  the  connection  between  the  destruction  of  the 
capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  which  is  about  to  be  predicted, 
and  the  divine  purpose  of  salvation ;  and  secondly,  to  cut  off  at 
the  very  outset  all  doubt  as  to  the  realization  of  this  judgment. 
Ver.  2.  "A  God  jealous  and  taking  vengeance  is  Jehovah;  an 
avenger  is  Jehovah,  and  Lord  of  wrathful  fury  ;  an  avenger  is 
Jehovah  to  His  adversaries,  and  He  is  One  keeping  wrath  to  His 
enemies.  Ver.  3.  Jehovah  is  long-suffering  and  of  great  strength, 
and  He  does  not  acquit  of  guilt,  Jehovah,  His  way  is  in  the 
storm  and  in  the  tempest,  and  clouds  are  the  dust  of  His  feet." 
The  prophecy  commences  with  the  words  with  which  God  ex- 
presses the  energetic  character  of  His  holiness  in  the  decalogue 
(Ex.  XX.  5,  cf.  xxxiv.  14;  Deut.  iv.  24,  v.  9 ;  and  Josh.  xxiv. 
19),  where  we  find  the  form  Siiip.  for  WfJ.  Jehovah  is  a 
jealous  God,  who  turns  the  burning  zeal  of  His  wrath  against 
them  that  hate  Him  (Deut.  vi.  15).  His  side  of  the  energy  of 
the  divine  ze^l  predominates  here,  as  the  following  predicate, 
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tlie  three-times  repeated  ai?J,  clearly  shows.  The  strengthening 
of  the  idea  of  noqem  involved  in  the  repetition  of  it  three  times 
(cf.  Jer.  vii.  4,  xxii.  29),  is  increased  still  further  by  the 
apposition  ba'al  cJiemdh,  possessor  of  the  wrathful  heat,  equiva- 
lent to  the  wrathful  God  (cf.  Prov.  xxix.  22,  xxii.  24).  The 
vengeance  applies  to  His  adversaries,  towards  whom  He  bears 
ill-will.  Ndtar,  when  predicated  of  God,  as  in  Lev.  xix.  18 
and  Ps.  ciii.  9,  signifies  to  keep  or  bear  wrath.  God  does  not 
indeed  punish  immediately;  He  is  long-suffering  (D^SX  ^"^X, 
Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  Num.  xiv.  18,  etc.).  His  long-suffering  is  not 
weak  indulgence,  however,  but  an  emanation  from  His  love  and 
mercy  ;  for  He  is  g'dol-koach,  great  in  strength  (Num.  xiv.  17), 
and  does  not  leave  unpunished  ('1J1  n^3  after  Ex.  xxxiv.  7  and 
Num.  xiv.  18  ;  see  at  Ex.  xx.  7).  His  great  might  to  punish 
sinners.  He  has  preserved  from  of  old  ;  His  way  is  in  the  storm 
and  tempest.  With  these  words  Nahum  passes  over  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  manifestations  of  divine  wrath  upon  sinners  in 
great  national  judgments  which  shake  the  world  (iT^Jf^  as  iu 
Job  ix.  17  =  n"jj?D,  which  is  connected  with  nsiD  in  Isa.  xxix. 
6  and  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  16).  These  and  similar  descriptions  are 
founded  upon  the  revelations  of  God,  when  bringing  Israel  out 
of  Egypt,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  covenant  at  Sinai,  when 
the  Lord  came  down  upon  the  mountain  in  clouds,  fire,  and 
vapour  of  smoke  (Ex.  xix.  16-18).  Clouds  are  the  dust  of  His 
feet.  The  Lord  comes  down  from  heaven  in  the  clouds.  As 
man  goes  upon  the  dust,  so  Jehovah  goes  upon  the  clouds. 

Ver.  4.  "  ITe  tlireateneth  the  sea,  and  drietli  it  tip,  and  maheth 
all  the  rivers  dry  up.  Bashan  and  Carmel  fade,  and  the  blossom 
of  Lebanon  fadeth.  Ver.  5.  Mountains  slmke  before  Him,  and 
the  hills  melt  away  ;  the  earth  heavetk  before  Him,  and  the  globe, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  thereon.  Ver.  6.  Before  His  fury  who 
may  stand'?  and  who  rise  up  at  the  burning  of  His  lorath  ?  His 
burning  heat  poureth  itself  out  like  f  re,  and  the  rocks  are  rent  in 
pieces  by  Him."  In  the  rebuking  of  the  sea  there  is  an  allusion 
to  the  drying  up  of  the  Red  Sea  for  the  Israelites  to  pass  through 
(cf.  Ps.  cvi.  9) ;  but  it  is  generalized  here,  and  extended  °to 
every  sea  and  river,  which  the  Almighty  can  smite  in  His 
wrath,  and  cause  to  dry  up.  >n^'2l\  for  inra"i ,  the  vowelless  ^  of 
tlie  third  pers.  being  fused  into  one  with  tlie  first  radical  sound, 
as  m  m  in  Lam.  iii.  53  (cf.  Ges.  §  69,  Anm.  6,  and  Ewald 
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§  232-3).  Bashan,  Carmel,  and  Lebanon  are  mentioned  as 
very  fruitful  districts,  abounding  in  a  vigorous  growth  of  vege- 
tation and  large  forests,  the  productions  of  which  God  could 
suddenly  cause  to  fade  and  wither  in  His  wrath.  Yea  more  : 
the  mountains  tremble  and  the  hills  melt  away  (compare  the 
similar  description  in  Mic.  i.  4,  and  the  explanation  given 
there).  The  earth  lifts  itself,  i.e.  starts  up  from  its  place  (cf. 
Isa.  xiii.  13),  with  everything  that  dwells  upon  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  i<^^  from  KK'J,  used  intransitively,  "  to  rise,"  as  in 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  10  and  Hos.  xiii.  1 ;  not  conclamat  s.  tollit  vocem 
(J.  H.  Michaelis,  Burk,  Strauss).  ?^^,  lit.  the  fertile  globe, 
always  signifies  the  whole  of  the  habitable  earth,  ■^  olKovfiivrj ; 
and  1^3  "'i??'i'',  not  merely  the  men  (Ewald),  but  all  living  crea- 
tures (cf.  Joel  i.  18,  20).  No  one  can  stand  before  such  divine 
wrath,  which  pours  out  like  consuming  fire  (Deut.  iv.  24),  and 
rends  rocks  in  pieces  (1  Kings  six.  11 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  29  ;  cf.  Jer. 
X,  10  ;  Mai.  iii.  2). 

Vers.  7-11.  But  the  wrath  of  God  does  not  fall  upon  those 
who  trust  in  the  Lord  ;  it  only  falls  upon  His  enemies.  With 
this  turn  Nahum  prepares  the  way  in  vers.  7  sqq.  for  pro- 
claiming the  judgment  of  wrath  upon  Nineveh.  Ver.  7.  "  Good 
is  Jehovah,  a  refuge  in  the  day  of  trouble  ;  and  He  hnoweth  those 
loho  trust  in  Him.  Ver.  8.  And  with  an  overwhelming  flood  will 
He  make  an  end  of  her  place,  and  'pursue  His  enemies  into  dark- 
ness'' Even  in  the  manifestation  of  His  wrath  God  proves 
His  goodness  ;  for  the  judgment,  by  exterminating  the  wicked, 
brings  deliverance  to  the  righteous  who  trust  in  the  Lord,  out 
of  the  affliction  prepared  for  them  by  the  wickedness  of  the 
world.  The  predicate  SiD  is  more  precisely  defined  by  the 
apposition  'W1  t^VO?,  for  a  refuge  =  a  refuge  in  time  of  trouble. 
The  goodness  of  the  Lord  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  He  is  a 
refuge  in  distress.  The  last  clause  says  to  whom :  viz.  to  those 
who  trust  in  Him.  They  are  known  by  Him.  "  To  know  is 
just  the  same  as  not  to  neglect ;  or,  expressed  in  a  positive 
form,  the  care  or  providence  of  God  in  the  preservation  of  the 
faithful"  (Calvin).  For  the  fact,  compare  Ps.  xxxiv.  9,  xlvi.  2, 
Jer.  xvi.  19.  And  because  the  Lord  is  a  refuge  to  His  people, 
He  will  put  an  end  to  the  oppressor  of  His  people,  viz.  Nineveh, 
the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  that  with  an  over, 
whelming  flood.     Sheteph,  overwhelming,  is  a  figure  denoting 
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the  judgment  sweeping  over  a  land  or  kingdom,  through  the 
invasion  of  hostile  armies  (cf.  Isa.  viii.  7  ;  Dan.  xi.  26,  40). 
l?y,  overflowed  by  a  river  (cf.  Isa.  viii.  8  ;  Hab.  iii.  10  ;  Dan. 
xi.  40).  nb  nbv,  to  put  an  end  to  anything,  as  in  Isa.  x.  23. 
npipD  is  the  accusative  of  the  object :  make  her  place  a  vanish- 
ing one.  n?3,  the  fem.  of  n?3,  an  adjective  in  a  neuter  sense, 
that  which  is  vanishing  away.  The  suffix  in  noipD  refers  to 
Nineveh  in  the  heading  (ver.  1)  :  either  Nineveh,  personified 
as  a  queen  (ch.  ii.  7,  iii.  4),  is  distinguished  from  her  seat 
(Hitzig) ;  or  what  is  much  more  simple,  the  city  itself  is  meant, 
and  "  her  place"  is  to  be  understood  in  this  sense,  that  with  the 
destruction  of  the  city  even  the  place  where  it  stood  would 
cease  to  be  the  site  of  a  city,  with  which  Marck  aptly  com- 
pares the  phrase,  "  its  place  knoweth  man  no  more"  (Job 
vii.  10,  viii.  18,  xx.  9).  Va^X  are  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh, 
or  the  Assyrians  generally,  as  the  enemies  of  Israel.  'n?''''"']'''!!j 
not  darkness  will  pursue  its  enemies  ;  for  this  view  is  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  makkeph:  but  to  pursue  with  darkness,  choshekli 
being  an  accusative  either  of  place  or  of  more  precise  definition, 
used  in  an  instrumental  sense.  The  former  is  the  simpler  view, 
and  answers  better  to  the  parallelism  of  the  clauses.  As  the 
city  is  to  vanish  and  leave  no  trace  behind,  so  shall  its  inhabit- 
ants perish  in  darkness. 

The  reason  for  all  this  is  assigned  in  vers.  9  sqq.  Ver.  9. 
«  What  think  ye  of  Jehovah  ?  He  makes  an  end  ;  the  affliction 
will  not  arise  twice.  Ver.  10.  For  though  they  be  twisted  together 
like  thorns,  and  as  if  intoxicated  with  their  wine,  they  shall  be 
devoured  like  dry  stubble.  Ver.  11.  From  thee  has  one  come  out, 
who  meditated  evil  against  Jehovah,  loho  advised  loorthlessness." 
The  question  in  ver.  9a  is  not  addressed  to  the  enemy,  viz.  the 
Assyrians,  as  very  many  commentators  suppose:  "What  do 
ye  meditate  against  Jehovah  ?"  For  although  cJtdshabh  'el  is 
used  in  Hos.  vii.  15  for  a  hostile  device  with  regard  to  Jehovah 
the  supposition  that  'el  is  used  here  for  'al,  according  to  a  later 
usage  of  the  language,  is  precluded  by  the  fact  that  bv  2m  is 
actually  used  in  this  sense  in  ver.  11.  Moreover,  the"  last 
clause  does  not  suit  this  view  of  the  question.  The  words 
"  the  affliction  will  not  stand  up,  or  not  rise  up  a  second  time  " 
cannot  refer  to  the  Assyrians,  or  mean  that  the  infliction  of  a 
second  judgment  upon  Nineveh  will  be  unnecessary,  because 
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the  city  will  utterly  fall  to  the  ground  in  the  first  judgment, 
and  completely  vanish  from  the  earth  (Hitzig).  For  nns 
points  back  to  iTiS  DVB,  and  therefore  must  be  the  calamity 
which  has  fallen  upon  Judah,  or  upon  those  who  trust  in  the 
Lord,  on  the  part  of  Nineveh  or  Asshur  (Marck,  Maurer,  and 
Strauss).  This  is  confirmed  by  ver.  11  and  ch.  i.  15,  where 
this  thought  is  definitely  expressed.  Consequently  the  question, 
"What  think  ye  with  regard  to  Jehovah?"  can  only  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Judseans,  and  must  mean,  "  Do  ye  think  that 
Jehovah  cannot  or  will  not  fulfil  His  threat  upon  Nineveh?" 
(Cyr.,  Marck,  Strauss.)  The  prophet  addresses  these  words 
to  the  anxious  minds,  which  were  afraid  of  fresh  invasions  on 
the  part  of  the  Assyrians.  To  strengthen  their  confidence,  he 
answers  the  question  proposed,  by  repeating  the  thought  ex- 
pressed in  ver.  8.  He  (Jehovah)  is  making  an  end,  sc.  of  the 
enemy  of  His  people ;  and  he  gives  a  further  reason  for  this 
in  ver.  10.  The  participial  clauses  ^''yp  iy  to  D'Siap  are  to 
be  taken  conditionally :  are  (or  were)  they  even  twisted  like 
thorns.  CI''?  HJ?,  to  thorns  =  as  thorns  (^y  is  given  correctly 
by  J.  H.  Michaelis :  eo  usque  ut  spinas  perplexitate  cequent ; 
compare  Ewald,  §  219).  The  comparison  of  the  enemy  to 
thorns  expresses  " Jirmatum  callidumque  noeendi  studium" 
(Marck),  and  has  been  well  explained  by  Ewald  thus  :  "  crisp, 
crafty,  and  cunning ;  so  that  one  would  rather  not  go  near 
them,  or  have  anything  to  do  with  them"  (cf.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  6 
and  Mic.  vii.  4).  D\X!i3D  DMM,  not  "  wetted  like  their  wet" 
(Hitzig),  nor  "  as  it  were  drowned  in  wine,  so  that  fire  can 
do  no  more  harm  to  them  than  to  anything  else  that  is  wet " 
(Ewald)  ;  for  X3p  neither  means  to  wet  nor  to  drown,  but  to 
drink,  to  carouse ;  and  K13D  means  drunken,  intoxicated,  ^^3b 
is  strong  unmixed  wine  (see  Delitzsch  on  Isa.  i.  22).  "  Their 
wine"  is  the  wine  which  they  are  accustomed  to  drink.  The 
simile  expresses  the  audacity  and  hardiness  with  which  the 
Assyrians  regarded  themselves  as  invincible,  and  applies  very 
well  to  the  gluttony  and  revelry  which  prevailed  at  the  Assyrian 
court;  even  if  the  account  given  by  Diod.  Sic.  (ii.  26),  that 
when  Sardanapalus  had  three  times  defeated  the  enemy  besieg- 
ing Nineveh,  in  his  great  confidence  in  his  own  good  fortune, 
he  ordered  a  drinking  carousal,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  enemy, 
who  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  fact,  made  a  fresh 
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attack,  and  conquered  Nineveh,  rests  upon  a  legendary  dressing 
up  of  the  facts.  1^3«,  devoured  by  fire,  is  a  figure  signifying 
utter  destruction  ;  and  the  perfect  is  prophetic,  denoting  what 
will  certainly  take  place.  Like  dry  stubble:  cf.  Isa.  v.  24, 
xlvii.  14,  and  Joel  ii.  5.  ^«.^o  is  not  to  be  taken,  as  Ewald  sup- 
poses (§  279,  a),  as  strengtliening  B'?;,  "  fully  dry,"  but  is  to  be 
connected  witli  the  verb  adverbially,  and  is  simply  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  (Ges.,  Maurer, 
and  Strauss).  This  will  be  the  end  of  the  Assyrians,  because 
he  who  meditates  evil  against  Jehovah  has  come  forth  out  of 
Nineveh.  In  ^BJ?  Nineveh  is  addressed,  the  representative  of 
the  imperial  power  of  Assyria,  which  set  itself  to  destroy  the 
Israelitish  kingdom  of  God.  It  might  indeed  be  objected  to 
this  explanation  of  the  verse,  that  the  words  in  vers.  126  and  13 
are  addressed  to  Zion  or  Judah,  whereas  Nineveh  or  Asshur  is 
spoken  of  both  in  what  precedes  (vers.  8  and  10)  and  in  what 
follows  (ver.  12a)  in  the  third  person.  On  this  ground  Hoelem. 
and  Strauss  refer  ^SD  also  to  Judah,  and  adopt  this  explanation  : 
"  from  thee  (Judah)  will  the  enemy  who  has  hitherto  oppressed 
thee  have  gone  away"  (taking  X^J  as  fut.  exact,  and  tp  NV  as  in 
Isa.  xlix.  17).  But  this  view  does  not  suit  the  context.  After 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  enemy  has  been  predicted  in 
ver.  10,  we  do  not  expect  to  find  the  statement  that  it  will 
have  gone  away  from  Judah,  especially  as  there  is  nothing  said 
in  what  precedes  about  any  invasion  of  Judah.  The  medita- 
tion of  evil  against  Jehovah  refers  to  the  design  of  the  Assyrian 
conquerors  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Israel,  as  the 
Assyrian  himself  declares  in  the  blasphemous  words  which 
Isaiah  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Eabshakeh  (Isa.  xxxvi.  14-20), 
to  show  the  wicked  pride  of  the  enemy.  This  address  merely 
expresses  the  feehng  cherished  at  all  times  by  the  power  of  the 
world  towards  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  in  the  plans  devised 
for  carrying  this  feeling  into  action  that  the  bv'h^  Yy\  the  ad- 
vising of  worthlessness,  consists.  This  is  the  only  meaning  that 
?J?03  has,  not  that  of  destruction. 

Vers.  12-14.  The  power  of  Nineveh  will  be  destroyed,  to 
break  the  yoke  laid  upon  Judah.  Ver.  12.  "  Thus  saith 
Jehovah,  Though  they  be  unconsumed,  and  therefore  numerous, 
yet  are  they  thus  mowed  down,  and  have  passed  away.  I  have 
bowed  thee  down,  Twill  bow  thee  down  no  more.     Ver.  13.  And 
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mow  sliall  I  hreak  his  yohe  from  off  thee,  and  break  thy  fetters  in 
pieces.  Vei".  14.  A  nd  Jehovah  hath  given  commandment  con- 
cerning thee,  no  more  of  thy  name  will  be  sown  :  from  the  house 
of  thy  God  I  cut  off  graven  image  and  molten  work:  I  prepare 
thy  grave ;  for  thou  art  found  light."  To  confirm  the  threat 
expressed  in  vers.  8-11,  Nahiim  explains  the  divine  purpose  more 
fully.  Jehovah  hath  spoken  :  the  completeness  and  strength 
of  her  armj  will  be  of  no  help  to  Nineveh.  It  is  mowed 
down,  because  Judah  is  to  be  delivered  from  its  oppressor. 
The  words  D''l??{?'  to  "i^VI  refer  to  the  enemy,  the  warlike  hosts 
of  Nineveh,  which  are  to  be  destroyed  notwithstanding  their 
great  and  full  number.  Shdlem,  integer,  with  strength  undimi- 
nished, both  outwardly  and  inwardly,  i.e.  both  numerous  and 
strong.  CaT  ]'D],  and  so,  i.e.  of  such  a  nature,  just  because  they 
are  of  full  number,  or  numerous.  Vi'iii  131,  and  so,  i.e.  although 
of  such  a  nature,  they  will  nevertheless  be  mowed  down.  V3, 
taken  from  the  mowing  of  the  meadows,  is  a  figure  denoting 
complete  destruction.  13V1  is  not  impersonal,  actum  est,  sc.  de 
iis,  but  signifies  it  is  away,  or  has  vanished.  The  singular 
is  used  with  special  emphasis,  tbe  numerous  army  being  all 
embraced  in  the  unity  of  one  man  :  "  he  paints  the  whole 
people  as  vanishing  away,  just  as  if  one  little  man  were  carried 
off"  (Strauss).  With  r{!y:v\  the  address  turns  to  Judah.  The 
words  are  not  applicable  to  the  Assyrians,  to  whom  Abar- 
banel,  Grotius,  Ewald,  and  Hitzig  refer  this  clause;  for  Asshur 
is  not  only  bowed  down  or  chastened,  but  utterly  destroyed. 
^nJJ?  refers  to  the  oppression  which  Judah  had  suffered  from 
the  Assyrians  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah.  This  shall 
not  be  repeated,  as  has  already  been  promised  in  ver.  96.  For 
now  will  the  Lord  break  the  yoke  which  this  enemy  has  laid 
upon  Judah.  nnj/l,  but  now,  is  attached  adversatively  to  ^n?J'. 
The  suffix  to  IHDb  refers  to  the  enemy,  which  has  its  seat  in 
Nineveh.  For  the  figure  of  the  yoke,  cf.  Lev.  xxvi.  13,  Jer. 
xxvii.  2,  xxviii.  10,  Ezek.  xxxiv.  27,  etc. ;  and  for  the  fact  itself, 
Isa.  X.  27.  The  words  do  not  refer  to  the  people  of  the  ten 
tribes,  who  were  pining  like  slaves  in  exile  (Hitzig)  ;  for 
Nahum  makes  no  allusion  to  them  at  all,  but  to  Judah  (cf.  ch. 
i.  15),  upon  whom  the  Assyrians  had  laid  the  yoke  of  tribute 
from  the  time  of  Ahaz.  This  was  first  of  all  shaken  off  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah,  through  the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib ;  but 
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it  was  not  yet  completely  broken,  so  long  as  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility that  Assyria  might  rise  again  with  new  power,  as  in 
fact  it  did  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  when  Assyrian  generals 
invaded  Judah  and  carried  off  this  king  to  Babylon  (2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  11).  It  was  only  broken  when  the  Assyrian  power  was 
overthrown  through  the  conquest  and  destruction  of  Nineveh. 
This  view,  which  is  required  by  the  futures  'es/ibor  and  'anatteq, 
is  confirmed  by  ver.  14,  for  there  the  utter  extermination  of 
Assyria  is  clearly  expressed.  VHsivvdh  is  not  a  perfect  with 
Vav  rel.;  but  the  Vav  is  a  simple  copula :  "  and  (=  for)  Jehovah 
has  commanded."  The  perfect  refers  to  the  divine  purpose, 
which  has  already  been  formed,  even  though  its  execution  is 
still  in  the  future.  This  purpose  runs  thus :  "  Of  thy  seed 
shall  no  more  be  sown,  i.e.  thou  wilt  have  no  more  descendants" 
("the  people  and  name  are  to  become  extinct,"  Strauss;  cf.  Isa. 
xiv.  20).  It  is  not  the  king  of  Assyria  who  is  here  addressed, 
but  the  Assyrian  power  personified  as  a  single  man,  as  we  may 
see  from  what  follows,  according  to  which  the  idols  are  to  be 
rooted  out  along  with  the  seed  from  the  house  of  God,  i.e.  out 
of  the  idol  temples  (cf.  Isa.  xxxvii.  38,  xliv.  13).  Pesel  and 
massehlidh  are  combined,  as  in  Deut.xxvii.  15,  to  denote  every 
kind  of  idolatrous  image.  For  the  idolatry  of  Assyria,  see 
Layard's  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  ii.  p.  439  sqq.  I^ajp  D'b'N 
cannot  mean,  ''  I  make  the  temple  of  thy  god  into  a  grave," 
although  this  meaning  has  already  been  expressed  in  the 
Chaldee  and  Syriac;  and  the  Masoretic  accentuation,  which 
connects  the  words  with  what  precedes,  is  also  founded  upon 
this  view.  If  an  object  had  to  be  supplied  to  D''E'K  from  the 
context,  it  must  be  pesel  umassekhdh ;  but  there  would  be  no 
sense  in  "  I  make  thine  idol  into  a  grave."  There  is  no  other 
course  left,  therefore,  than  to  take  'H'laip  as  the  nearest  and 
only  object  to  ^'m,  « I  lay,  i.e.  prepare  thy  grave,"  ni-ip  ''3, 
because,  when  weighed  according  to  thy  moral  worth  (Job 
xxxi.  6),  thou  hast  been  found  light  (cf.  Dan.  v.  27).  Hence 
the  widespread  opinion,  that  the  murder  of  Sennacherib  (Isa. 
xxxvii.  38  ;  2  Kings  xix.  37)  is  predicted  here,  must  be  rejected 
as  erroneous  and  irreconcilable  with  the  words,  and  not  even 
so  far  correct  as  that  Nahum  makes  any  allusion  to  that  event. 
He  simply  announces  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Assyrian 
power,  together  with  its  idolatry,  upon  which  that  power  rested. 
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Jehovah  has  prepared  a  grave  for  the  people  and  their  idols, 
because  they  have  been  found  light  when  weighed  in  the 
balances  of  righteousness. 


CONQUEST,  PLUNDERING,  AND  DESTRUCTION  OP  NINEVEH.— 
Chap  i.  15-ii.  13  (Heb.  Bib.  Chap.  ii.). 

Jehovah  sends  a  powerful  and  splendid  army  against 
Nineveh,  to  avenge  the  disgrace  brought  upon  Judah  and 
restore  its  glory  (i.  15-ii.  4).  The  city  is  conquered;  its 
inhabitants  flee  or  wander  into  captivity ;  the  treasures  are 
plundered  (vers.  5-10)  ;  and  the  powerful  city  perishes  with 
all  its  glory,  and  leaves  not  a  trace  behind  (vers.  11-13). 

Oh.  i.  15-ii.  4.  Judah  hears  the  glad  tidings,  that  its 
oppressor  is  utterly  destroyed.  A  warlike  army  marches 
against  Nineveh,  which  that  city  cannot  resist,  because  the 
Lord  will  put  an  end  to  the  oppression  of  His  people.  Ch.  i. 
15.  "  BeJiold,  iipon  the  mountains  the  feet  of  the  messengers  of 
joy,  proclaiming  salvation  !  Keep  thy  feasts,  0  Judah  ;  pay  thy 
vows :  for  the  worthless  one  will  no  more  go  through  thee ;  he  is 
utterly  cut  off''  The  destruction  of  the  Assyrian,  announced 
in  ch.  i.  14,  is  so  certain,  that  Nahum  commences  the  descrip- 
tion of  its  realization  with  an  appeal  to  Judah,  to  keep  joyful 
feasts,  as  the  miscreant  is  utterly  cut  off.  The  form  in  which 
he  utters  this  appeal  is  to  point  to  messengers  upon  the  moun- 
tains, who  are  bringing  the  tidings  of  peace  to  the  kingdom 
of  Judah.  The  first  clause  is  applied  in  Isa.  lii.  7  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  Messianic  salvation.  The  messengers  of  joy 
appear  upon  the  mountains,  because  their  voice  can  be  heard 
far  and  wide  from  thence.  The  mountains  are  those  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  and  the  allusion  to  the  feet  of  the  messen- 
gers paints  as  it  were  for  the  eye  the  manner  in  which  they 
hasten  on  the  mountains  with  the  joyful  news.  "'?5'3D  is  collec- 
tive, every  one  who  brings  the  glad  tidings.  Shalom,  peace 
and  salvation :  here  both  in  one.  The  summons,  to  keep  feasts, 
etc.,  proceeds  from  the  prophet  himself,  and  is,  as  Ursinus 
says,  "  partim  gratulatoria,  partim  exhortaloria."  The  former, 
because    the   feasts   could   not  be  properly  kept   during  the 
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oppression  ty  tlie  enemy,  or  at  any  rate  could  not  be  visited 
by  those  who  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  temple ;  the  latter, 
because  the  cliagglm,  i.e.  the  great  yearly  feasts,  were  feasts 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  blessings  of  salvation,  which  Israel 
owed  to  the  Lord,  so  that  the  summons  to  celebrate  these 
feasts  involved  the  admonition  to  thank  the  Lord  for  His 
mercy  in  destroying  the  hostile  power  of  the  world.  This 
is  expressed  still  more  clearly  in  the  summons  to  pay  their 
vows.  ^5}.'^3,  abstract  for  concrete  =  'b  B'^'S,  as  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  6  and  Job  xxxiv.  18.  fTJ^P  is  not  a  participle,  but  a 
perfect  in  pause. 

With  ch.  ii.  1  the  prophecy  turns  to  Nineveh.  Ver.  1.  "  A 
dasher  in  pieces  comes  against  thee.  Keep  thy  fortress  !  Look 
out  upon  the  way,  fortify  the  loins,  exert  thy  strength  greatly  ! 
Ver.  2.  For  Jehovah  returneth  to  the  eminence  of  Jacob  as  to  the 
eminence  of  Israel ;  for  plunderers  have  plundered  them,  and  their 
vines  have  they  thrown  to  the  ground?'  ^l^B"7j;  cannot  be  ad- 
dressed to  Judah,  as  in  i.  15  (Chald.,  Eashi,  etc.).  It  cannot 
indeed  be  objected  that  in  ch.  i,  15  the  destruction  of  Asshur 
has  already  been  announced,  since  the  prophet  might  neverthe- 
less have  returned  to  the  time  when  Asshur  had  made  war  upon 
Judah,  in  order  to  depict  its  ruin  with  greater  precision.  But 
such  an  assumption  does  not  agree  with  the  second  clause  of  the 
verse  as  compared  with  ver.  2,  and  still  less  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  approaching  enemy  which  follows  in  ver.  3,  since 
tliis  is  unquestionably,  according  to  ver.  5,  the  power  advancing 
against  Nineveh,  and  destroying  that  city.  We  must  therefore 
assume  that  we  have  here  a  sudden  change  in  the  person  ad- 
dressed, as  in  ch.  i.  11  and  12, 13  and  14.  The  enemy  is  called 
r??,  "  a  dasher  in  pieces  ;"  not  a  war-hammer  (cf.  Prov.  sxv. 
18),  because  n?y,  the  standing  expression  for  the  advance  of  a 
hostile  army,  does  not  agree  with  this.  'n'^fl'J?,  against  thy  face, 
i.e.  pitching  his  tent  opposite  to  the  city  (there  is  no  good  reason 
for  altering  the  suffix  into  T^.S,  as  Ewald  and  Hitzig  propose). 
Against  this  enemy  Nineveh  is  to  bring  all  possible  power  of 
resistance.  This  is  not  irony,  but  simply  a  poetical  turn  given 
to  the  thought,  that  Nineveh  will  not  be  able  to  repulse  this 
enemy  any  more.  The  inf  abs.  ndtsOr  stands  emphatically  for 
the  imperative,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  and  is  continued  in 
the  imperative.     MHsurdh  is  the  enclosure  of  a  city,  hence  the 
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■wall  or  fortification.  ^"^^.'^SV,  looking  watchfully  upon  the 
way  by  which  the  enemy  comes,  to  repulse  it  or  prevent  it  from 
entering  the  city.  'D  pin^  make  the  loins  strong,  i.e.  equip  thy- 
self with  strength,  the  loins  being  the  seat  of  strength.  The 
last  clause  expresses  the  same  thought,  and  is  merely  added  to 
strengthen  the  meaning.  The  explanatory  kl  in  -ver.  2  (3) 
does  not  follow  upon  ver.  lb  in  the  sense  of  "summon  up  all 
thy  strength,  for  it  is  God  in  whose  strength  the  enemy  fights" 
(Strauss),  but  to  ver.  la  or  ch.  i.  156.  The  train  of  thought  is 
the  following :  Asshur  will  be  utterly  destroyed  by  the  enemy 
advancing  against  Nineveh,  for  Jehovah  will  re-establish  the 
glory  of  Israel,  which  Asshur  has  destroyed.  3B'  (perf.  proph.) 
has  not  the  force  of  the  Idpliil,  reducere,  restituere,  either  here 
or  in  Ps.  Ixxxv.  5  and  Isa.  lii.  8,  and  other  passages,  where  the 
modern  lexicons  give  it,  but  means  to  turn  round,  or  return  to  a 
person,  and  is  construed  with  the  accusative,  as  in  Num.  x.  36, 
Ex.  iv.  20,  and  Gen.  1.  14,  although  in  actual  fact  the  return 
of  Jehovah  to  the  eminence  of  Jacob  involves  its  restoration. 
3pJ)'_  )iK3,  that  of  which  Jacob  is  proud,  i.e.  the  eminence  and 
greatness  or  glory  accruing  to  Israel  by  virtue  of  its  election  to 
be  the  nation  of  God,  which  the  enemy  into  whose  power  it  had 
been  given  up  on  account  of  its  rebellion  against  God  had  taken 
away  (see  at  Amos  vi.  8).  Jacob  does  not  stand  for  Judah,  nor 
Israel  for  the  ten  tribes,  for  Nahum  never  refers  to  the  ten 
tribes  in  distinction  from  Judah ;  and  Ob.  18,  where  Jacob  is 
distinguished  from  the  house  of  Joseph,  is  of  a  totally  different 
character.  Both  names  stand  here  for  the  whole  of  Israel  (of 
the  twelve  tribes),  and,  as  Cyril  has  shown,  the  distinction  is 
this  :  Jacob  is  the  natural  name  which  the  people  inherited  from 
their  forefather,  and  Israel  the  spiritual  name  which  they  had 
received  from  God.  Strauss  gives  the  meaning  correctly  thus  : 
Jehovah  will  so  return  to  the  eminence  of  His  people,  who 
are  named  after  Jacob,  that  this  eminence  shall  become  the 
eminence  of  Israel,  i.e.  of  the  people  of  God  ;  in  other  words. 
He  will  exalt  the  nation  once  more  to  the  lofty  eminence  of 
its  divine  calling  (3  used  in  the  same  manner  as  in  1  Sam. 
XXV.  36).  This  will  He  do,  because  plunderers  have  plundered 
{bdqaq,  evacuare)  them  (the  Israelites),  and  destroyed  their 
vines,  cast  them  to  the  ground ;  that  He  may  avenge  the  re- 
proach cast  upon  His  people.     The  plunderers  are  the  heathen 
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nations,  especially  the  Assyrians.  The  vines  are  the  Israelites ; 
Israel  as  a  people  or  kingdom  is  the  vineyard  (Isa.  v.  1 ;  Jer. 
xii.  10 ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  9  sqq.) ;  the  vines  are  the  families,  and  the 
branches  (z'morim  from  z'mordh)  the  members. 

After  assigning  this  reason  for  the  divine  purpose  con- 
cerning Asshur,  the  prophet  proceeds  in  vers.  3  sqq.  to  depict 
the  army  advancing  towards  Nineveh,  viz.  in  ver.  3  its  appear- 
ance, and  in  ver.  4  the  manner  in  which  it  sets  itself  in  motion 
for  battle.  Ver.  3.  "  The  shield  of  His  heroes  is  made  red,  the 
valiant  men  are  clothed  in  crimson  :  in  the  fire  of  the  steel-bosses 
are  the  chariots,  on  the  day  of  His  equipment ;  and  the  cypresses 
are  swung  about.  Ver.  4.  The  chariots  rave  in  the  streets,  they  run 
over  one  another  on  the  roads;  their  appearance  is  like  tlie  torches, 
they  run  about  Hie  lightning."  The  suffix  attached  to  gibborehu 
(His  heroes)  might  be  taken  as  referring  to  mephlts  in  ver.  1 
(2) ;  but  it  is  more  natural  to  refer  it  to  Jehovah  in  ver.  2 
(3),  as  having  summoned  the  army  against  Nineveh  (cf.  Isa. 
xiii.  3).  The  shields  are  reddened,  i.e.  not  radiant  (Ewald), 
but  coloured  with  red,  and  that  not  with  the  blood  of  enemies 
who  have  been  slain  (Aberbanel  and  Grotius),  but  either  with 
red  colour  with  which  they  are  painted,  or  what  is  still  more 
probable,  with  the  copper  with  which  they  are  overlaid :  see 
Josephus,  Ant.  xiii.  12,  5  (Hitzig).  i'in"'?'3N  are  not  fighting 
men  generally,  i.e.  soldiers,  but  brave  men,  heroes  (cf.  Judg. 
iii.  29,  1  Sam.  xxxi.  12,  2  Sam.  xi.  16,  equivalent  to  b'ne  chayil 
in  1  Sam.  xviii.  17,  etc.).  CV^no,  air.  \ey.,  a  denom.  of  v'?W, 
coccus :  clothed  in  coccus  or  crimson.  The  fighting  dress  of 
the  nations  of  antiquity  was  frequently  blood-red  (see  ^liani, 
Var.  hist.  vi.  6).'  The  air.  \ey.  pHddoth  is  certainly  not  used 
for  lappidim,  torches ;  but  in  both  Arabic  and  Syriac  palddh 
signifies  steel  (see  Ges.  Lex.).  But  p'lddoth  are  not  scythes, 
which  would  suggest  the  idea  of  scythe-chariots  (Michaelis, 
Ewald,  and  others)  ;  for  scythe-chariots  were  first  introduced 
by  Cyrus,  and  were  unknown  before  his  time  to  the  Medes, 
the  Syrians,  the  Arabians,  and  also  to  the  ancient  Egyptians 
(see  at  Josh.  xvii.  16).  P'lddoth  probably  denotes  the  steel 
covering  of   the   chariots,  as   the  Assyrian  war-chariots  were 

1  Valerius  observes  on  this :  "  They  used  Poenic  tunics  in  battle,  to 
disguise  and  hide  the  blood  of  their  wounds,  not  lest  the  sight  of  it  should 
fill  them  with  alarm,  but  lest  it  should  inspire  the  enemy  with  confidence  " 
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adorned  according  to  the  monuments  with  ornaments  of  metal.^ 
The  army  of  the  enemy  presents  the  appearance  described 
'iJ''3n  Di^Sj  ill  the  day  of  his  equipment,  f?!?,  to  prepare,  used 
of  the  equipping  of  an  army  for  an  attack  or  for  battle,  as 
in  Jer.  xlvi.  14,  Ezek.  vii.  14,  xxxviii.  7.  The  suffix  refers 
to  Jehovah,  like  that  in  inni3| ;  compare  Isa.  xiii.  4,  where 
Jehovah  raises  an  army  for  war  with  Babylon.  Ilabb'roshlm, 
the  cypresses,  are  no  doubt  lances  or  javelins  made  of  cypress- 
wood  (Grotius  and  others),  not  magnates  (Chald.,  Kimchi,  and 
others),  or  viri  liastati.  vJCin^  to  be  swung,  or  brandished,  in 
the  hands  of  the  warriors  equipped  for  battle.  The  army 
advances  to  the  assault  (ver.  4),  and  presses  into  the  suburbs. 
The  chariots  rave  (go  mad)  in  the  streets,  -'.c'innnj  to  behave 
one's  self  foolishly,  to  rave,  used  here  as  in  Jer.  xlvi.  9  for  mad 
driving,  or  driving  with  insane  rapidity  (see  2  Kings  ix.  20). 
pB'ijiriB'n,  hithpalel  of  p^f,  to  run  (Joel  ii.  9) ;  in  the  intensive 
form,  to  run  over  one  another,  i.e.  to  run  in  such  a  way  that 
they  appear  as  though  they  would  run  over  one  another.  Dton 
and  niahl  are  roads  and  open  spaces,  not  outside  the  city,  but 
inside  (cf.  Amos  v.  16 ;  Ps.  cxliv.  13,  14 ;  Prov.  i.  20),  and, 
indeed,  as  we  may  see  from  what  follows,  in  the  suburbs  sur- 
rounding the  inner  city  or  citadel.  Their  appearance  (viz. 
that  of  the  chariots  as  they  drive  raving  about)  is  like  torches. 
The  feminine  suffix  to  P''??1?  can  only  refer  to  ^^lU)  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  elsewhere  35"].  is  always  construed  as  a 
masculine,  and  that  it  is  so  here  in  the  first  clauses.  For  the 
suffix  cannot  refer  to  riiahn  (Hoelem.  and  Strauss),  because 
^rilJ^  is  the  subject  in  the  following  clause  as  well  as  in  the 
two  previous  ones.  The  best  way  probably  is  to  take  it  as  a 
neuter,  so  that  it  might  refer  not  to  the  chariots  only,  but  to 
everything  in  and  upon  the  chariots.     The  appearance  of  the 

1  "  The  chariots  of  the  Assyrians,"  says  Strauss,  "  as  we  see  them  on 
the  monuments,  glare  with  shining  things,  made  either  of  iron  or  steel, 
battle-axes,  bows,  arrows,  and  shields,  and  all  kinds  of  weapons ;  the  horses 
are  also  ornamented  with  crowns  and  red  fringes,  and  even  the  poles  of  the 
carriages  are  made  resplendent  with  shining  suns  and  moons :  add  to  these 
the  soldiers  in  armour  riding  in  the  chariots  ;  and  it  could  not  but  be  the 
case,  that  when  illumined  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  above  them,  they  would 
have  all  the  appearance  of  flames  as  they  flew  hither  and  thither  with 
great  celerity."  Compare  also  the  description  of  the  Assyrian  war- 
ehariots  giver  by  Layard  in  his  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  vol.  ii.  p.  348 
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chariots,  as  they  drove  about  with  the  speed  of  hghtning, 
richly  ornamented  with  bright  metal  (see  on  ver.  d),  ana 
occupied  by  warriors  in  splendid  clothes  and  dazzling  armour, 
niicht  very  well  be  compared  to  torches  and  flashing  lightning. 
Yp,  pilel  of  r"  (not  poel  of  YT\,  Judg.  x.  8),  cursitare,  used  of 
their  driving  with  lightning-speed. 

Vers.  5-10.  The  Assyrian  tries  to  repel  this  attack,  but 
all  in  vain.  Ver.  5.  "  He  remembers  Us  glorious  ones :  they 
stumble  in  their  paths ;  they  hasten  to  the  wall  of  it,  and  fhe 
tortoise  is  set  up.  Ver.  6.  The  gates  are  opened  in  the  rivers, 
and  the  palace  is  dissolved.  Ver.  7.  It  is  determined:  she  is 
laid  bare,  carried  off,  and  her  maids  groan  like  the  cry  of  doves, 
smiting  on  their  breasts."  On  the  approach  of  the  war-chariots 
of  the  enemy  to  the  attack,  the  Assyrian  remembers  his  generals 
and  warriors,  who  may  possibly  be  able  to  defend  the  city  and 
drive  back  the  foe.  That  the  subject  changes  with  yizkor,  is 
evident  from  the  change  in  the  number,  i.e.  from  the  singular 
as  compared  with  the  plurals  in  vers.  3  and  4,  and  is  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  by  the  contents  of  vers.  5  sqq.,  which 
show  that  the  reference  is  to  the  attempt  to  defend  the  city. 
The  subject  to  yizkor.is  the  Assyrian  (^5)?i'3,  ver.  1),  or  the  king 
of  Asshur  (ch.  iii.  18).  He  remembers  his  glorious  ones,  i.e. 
remembers  that  he  has  'addirim,  i.e.  not  merely  generals  (/xeyia- 
rave-i,  LXX.),  but  good  soldiers,  including  the  generals  (as  in 
ch.  iii.  18,  Judg.  v.  13,  Neh.  iii.  5).  He  sends  for  them,  but 
they  stumble  in  their  paths.  From  terror  at  the  violent  assault 
of  the  foe,  their  knees  lose  their  tension  (the  plural  hdllkhoth  is 
not  to  be  corrected  into  the  singular  according  to  the  keri,  as 
the  word  always  occurs  in  the  plural).  They  hasten  to  the  wall 
of  it  (Nineveh)  ;  there  is  'n?BL'  set  up :  i.e.  literally  the  covering 
one,  not  the  defender,  proesidiwn  militare  (Hitzig),  but  the 
tortoise,  testudo.^    The  prophet's  description  passes  rapidly  from 

^  Not,  however,  the  tortoise  formed  by  the  shields  of  the  soldiers,  held 
close  together  above  their  heads  (Liv.  xxxiv.  9),  since  these  are  never 
found  upon  the  Assyrian  monuments  (vid.  Layard),  but  a  kind  of  batter- 
ing-ram, of  which  there  are  several  different  kinds,  either  a  moveable 
tower,  with  a  battering-ram,  consisting  of  a  light  framework,  covered  with 
basket-work,  or  else  a  framework  without  any  tower,  either  with  an  orna- 
mented covering,  or  simply  covered  with  skins,  and  moving  upon  four  or 
six  wheels.  Seethe  description,  with  illustrations,  in  Layard's  Nineveh,  ii. 
pp.  366-370,  and  Strauss's  commentary  on  this  passage. 
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the  assault  upon  the  city  wall  to  the  capture  of  the  city  itself 
(ver.  6).  The  opened  or  opening  gates  of  the  rivers  are  neither 
those  approaches  to  the  city  which  were  situated  on  the  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  and  were  opened  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river, 
in  support  of  which  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  statement 
of  Diodor.  Sic.  ii.  27,  that  tlie  city  wall  was  destroyed  for 
the  space  of  twenty  stadia  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Tigris ; 
for  "  gates  of  the  rivers"  cannot  possibly  stand  for  gates 
opened  by  rivers.  Still  less  can  it  be  those  roads  of  the  city 
which  led  to  the  gates,  and  which  were  flooded  with  people 
instead  of  water  (Hitzig),  or  with  enemies,  who  were  pressing 
from  the  gates  into  the  city  like  overflowing  rivers  (Eos.)  ;  nor 
even  gates  through  which  rivers  flow,  i.e.  sluices,  namely  those 
of  the  concentric  canals  issuing  from  the  Tigris,  with  which 
the  palace  could  be  laid  under  water  (Vatabl.,  Burck,  Hitzig, 
ed.  1)  ;  but  as  Luther  renders  it,  "  gates  on  the  waters,"  i.e. 
situated  on  the  rivers,  or  gates  in  the  city  wall,  which  were 
protected  by  the  rivers ;  "  gates  most  strongly  fortified,  both 
by  nature  and  art"  (Tuch,  de  Nino  iirhe,  p.  67,  Strauss,  and 
others),  for  n'lidroih  must  be  understood  as  signifying  the  Tigris 
and  its  tributaries  and  canals.  At  any  rate,  there  were  such 
gates  in  Nineveh,  since  the  city,  which  stood  at  the  junction  of 
the  Khosr  with  the  Tigris,  in  the  slope  of  the  (by  no  means 
steep)  rocky  bank,  was  to  some  extent  so  built  in  the  alluvium, 
that  the  natural  course  of  the  Khosr  had  to  be  dammed  off  from 
the  plain  chosen  for  the  city  by  three  stone  dams,  remnants  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen ;  and  a  canal  was  cut  above  this 
point,  which  conducted  the  water  to  the  plain  of  the  city,  where 
it  was  turned  both  right  and  left  into  the  city  moats,  but  had 
a  waste  channel  through  the  city.  To  the  south,  however, 
another  small  collection  of  waters  helped  to  fill  the  trenches. 
"  The  wall  on  the  side  towards  the  river  consisted  of  a  slightly 
curved  line,  which  connected  together  the  mouths  of  the 
trenches,  but  on  the  land  side  it  was  built  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  trenches.  The  wall  on  the  river  side  now  borders 
upon  meadows,  which  are  only  flooded  at  high  water ;  but  the 
soil  has  probably  been  greatly  elevated,  and  at  the  time  when 
the  city  was  built  this  was  certainly  river"  (see  M,  v.  Niebuhr, 
GeszliicMe  Assurs  u.  Babels,  p.  280 ;  and  the  outlines  of  the 
plan  of  the  ground  on  which  Nineveh  stood,  p.  284).     The 
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words  of  the  prophet  are  not  to  be  understood  as  referring  to 
any  particular  gate,  say  the  western,  either  alone,  or  par  excel- 
lence, as  Tuch  supposes,  but  apply  quite  generally  to  the  gates 
of  the  city,  since  the  rivers  are  only  mentioned  for  the  purposes 
of  indicating  the  strength  of  the  gates.     As  Luther  has  cor- 
rectly explained  it,   "  the  gates  of  the  rivers,  however  firm  in 
other  respects,  and  with  no  easy  access,  will  now   be  easTly 
occupied,  yea,  have  been  already  opened."     The  palace  melts 
away,  not,  however,  from  the  floods  of  water  which  flow  through 
the  open  gates.    This  literal  rendering  of  the  words  is  irreconcil- 
able with  the  situation  of  the  palaces  in  Nineveh,  since  they  were 
built  in  the  form  of  terraces  upon  the  tops  of  hills,  either  natural 
or  artificial,  and  could  not  be  flooded  with  water.     The  words 
are  figurative.     Mug,  to  melt,  dissolve,  i.e.  to  vanish  through 
anxiety  and  alarm ;  and  -'a''",  the  palace,  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  palace.     "  When  the  gates,  protected  by  the  rivers,  are 
broken  open  by  the  enemy,  the  palace,  i.e.  the  reigning  Nineveh, 
vanishes  in  terror"  (Hitzig).    For  her  sway  has  now  come  to  an 
end.   3Sri ;  the  hoplial  of  3S3,  in  the  liipliil,  to  establish,  to  deter- 
mine (Deut.  xxxii.  8  ;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  17  ;  and  Chald.  Dan.  ii.  45,  vi. 
13)  ;  hence  it  is  established,  i.e.  is  determined,  sc.  by  God  :  she 
will  be  made  bare  ;  i.e.  Nineveh,  the  queen,  or  mistress  of  the 
nations,  will  be  covered  with  shame,     nn^a  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  interchangeable  with  the  hoplial  n^Jn,  to  be  carried  away 
but  means  to  be  uncovered,  after  the  piel  to  uncover,  sc.  the 
shame  or  nakedness  (ch.  iii.  5  ;  cf.  Isa.  xlvii.  2,  3  ;  Hos.  ii.  12) 
nwn,  for  rhvn  (see  Ges.  §  63,  Anm.  4),  to  be  driven  away,  or 
led  away,  like  the  niph.  in  Jer.  xxxvii.  11,  2  Sam.  ii.  27.^     The 
laying  bare  and  carrying  away  denote  the  complete  destruction 
of  Nineveh.     n'nhDX,  ancillce  ejus,  i.e.  Nini.     The  «  maids"  of 
the  city  of  Nineveh  personified  as  a  queen  are  not  the  states 
1  Of  the  difFerent  explanations  that  have  been  given  of  this  hemistich 
the  supposition,  which  dates  back  as  far  as  the  Chaldee,  that  Imzzab  si.r! 
mfies  tie  queen,  or  is  the  name  of  the  queen  (Ewald  and  EUckert)  la 
des  itute  of  any  tenable  foundation,  and  is  no  better  than  Hitzig'sTan'c; 
that  we  should  read  D^ni,  "  and  the  lizard  is  discovered,  fetched  up,"  Zk 
that  this  "  reptile"  is  Nineveh.     The  objection  offered  to  our  explanation 
VIZ.  that  It  would  only  be  admissible  if  it  were  immediately  foUoTerby  th^ 
decretum  dnnnurmn  its  full  extent,  and  not  merely  by  one  portion^  it 
rests  upon  a  mismterpretation  of  the  following  words,^hich  do  not !«: 
tain  merely  a  portion  of  the  purpose  of  God.  wmon  qo  not  couo 
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subject  to  her  rule  (Theodor.,  Oyr.,  Jerome,  and  otliers), — for 
throughout  this  chapter  Nineveh  is  spoken  of  simply  as  the 
capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire, — but  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh, 
who  are  represented  as  maids,  mourning  over  the  fate  of  their 
mistress.  Ndhag,  to  pant,  to  sigh,  for  which  Jidgdh  is  used  in 
other  passages  where  the  cooing  of  doves  is  referred  to  (cf,  Isa. 
xxxviii.  14,  lix.  11).  Q'iS'  Mp3  instead  of  Ci'':i»3,  probably  to 
express  the  loudness  of  the  moaning.  TopJieph,  to  smite,  used 
for  the  smiting  of  the  timbrels  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  26  ;  here,  to  smite 
upon  the  breast.  Compare  pectus  pugnis  ccedere,  or  palmis 
infestis  tundere  (e.g.  Juv.  xiii.  167  ;  Virg.  ^n.  i.  481,  and  other 
passages),  as  an  expression  of  violent  agony  in  deep  mourning 
(cf.  Luke  xviii.  13,  xxiii.  27).  jnanii  for  \n''22^  is  the  plural, 
although  this  is  generally  written  ni3? ;  and  as  the  ''  is  fre- 
quently omitted  as  a  sign  of  the  plural  (cf.  Ewald,  §  258,  a), 
there  is  no  good  ground  for  reading  P^D?,  as  Hitzig  proposes. 

Vers.  8-10.  At  the  conquest  of  Nineveh  the  numerous  in- 
habitants flee,  and  the  rich  city  is  plundered.  Ver.  8.  "  And 
Nineveh  like  a  water-pond  all  her  days.  And  they  flee  !  Stand 
ye,  0  stand !  and  no  one  turns  round.  Ver.  9.  Take  silver  as 
booty,  take  ye  gold  !  And  no  end  to  the  furnishing  with  immense  ■ 
quantity  of  all  kinds  of  ornamental  vessels.  Ver.  10.  Emptying 
and  devastation  !  and  the  heart  has  melted,  and  trembling  of  the 
knees,  and  labour  pain  in  all  loins,  and  the  countenance  of  every 
one  withdraws  its  ruddiness'^  Nineveh  is  compared  to  a  pool, 
not  merely  with  reference  to  the  multitude  of  men  who  had 
gathered  together  there,  but,  as  water  is  everywhere  an  element 
of  life,  also  with  reference  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  which 
accrued  to  this  imperial  city  out  of  the  streaming  together  of 
so  many  men  and  so  many  different  peoples.  Compare  Jer.  li. 
13,  where  Babel  is  addressed  as  "  Thou  that  dwellest  on  many 
waters,  art  rich  in  many  treasures."  XTJ  iD'O,  since  the  days 
that  she  exists.  N''ri  =  S<^'^  IK'S,  the  relation  being  indicated  by 
the  construct  state  ;  KW  t?  in  Isa.  xviii.  2  is  different.  But  they 
flee.  The  subject  to  Cpj  is  not  the  waters,  although  nUs  is 
applied  to  water  in  Ps.  civ.  7,  but,  as  what  follows  shows,  the 
masses  of  men  who  are  represented  as  water.  These  flee  away 
without  being  stopped  by  the  cry  "  Stand  ye"  (i.e.  remain),  or 
even  paying  any  attention  to  it.  Hiphndh,  lit.  "  to  turn  the 
back"  (^oreph,  Jer.  xlviii.  39),  to  flee,  but  when  applied  to  a 
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person  alreacly  fleeing,  to  turn  round  (cf.  Jer.  xlvi.  5).  In 
ver.  9  the  conquerors  are  summoned  to  plunder,  not  by  their 
generals,  but  by  God,  who  speaks  through  the  prophet.  The 
fact  is  hereby  indicated,  "  that  this  does  not  happen  by  chance, 
but  because  God  determines  to  avenge  the  injuries  inflicted 
upon  His  people"  (Calvin).  With  ns,'?  fNI  the  prophecy 
passes  into  a  simple  description.  There  is  no  end  latfkhundh, 
to  the  furnishing  with  treasures.  Pkhundh,  from  hun,  not 
from  tdkhan,  lit.  the  setting  up,  the  erection  of  a  building 
(Ezek.  xliii.  11)  ;  here  the  furnishing  of  Nineveh  as  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  the  rulers  of  the  world,  whilst  in  Job  xxiii.  3  it  is 
applied  to  the  place  where  the  throne  of  God  has  been  estab- 
lished. In  133  the  ?  might  be  thought  of  as  still  continuing 
in  force  (Ewakl,  Hitzig),  bnt  it  answers  better  to  the  liveliness 
of  the  description  to  take  133  as  beginning  a  fresh  sentence. 
133  written  defectively,  as  in  Gen.  xxxi.  1  :  glory,  equivalent 
to  the  great  amount  of  the  wealth,  as  in  Genesis  {I.e.).  K"le 
chemddh,  gold  and  silver  vessels  and  jewels,  as  in  Hos.  xiii.  15. 
That  there  were  immense  treasures  of  the  precious  metals  and 
of  costly  vessels  treasured  up  in  Nineveh,  may  be  inferred  with 
certainty  from  the  accounts  of  ancient  writers,  which  border  on 
the  fabulous.^  Of  all  these  treasures  nothing  was  left  but 
desolate  emptiness.  This  is  expressed  by  the  combination  of 
three  synonymous  words.  Buqdh  and  m'hhuqdh  are  substantive 
formations  from  buq=hdqaq,  to  empty  out,  and  are  combined 
to  strengthen  the  idea,  like  similar  combinations  in  Zeph.  i.  15, 
Ezek.  xxxiii.  29,  and  Isa.  xxix.  2  sqq.  M'bhulldqdh  is  a  syno- 
nymous noun  formed  from  the  participle  pual,  and  signify- 
ing devastation  (cf.  Isa.  xxiv.  1,  where  even  hdlaq  is  conibined 
with  hdqaq).     In  ver.  116  the  horror  of  the  vanquished  at  the 

1  For  proofs,  Bee  Layard's  Mne^e^,  n.  415  sqq.,  and  Movers,  Phonizier 
(m.  1,  pp.  40,  41).  After  quoting  the  statements  of  Ctesias,  the  latter 
observes  that  "these  numbers  are  indeed  fabulous;  but  they  have  their 
historical  side,  inasmuch  as  in  the  time  of  Ctesias  the  riches  of  Nineveh 
were  estimated  at  an  mfinitely  greater  amount  than  the  enormous  treasures 
accumulated  in  the  treasuries  of  the  Persian  empire.  That  the  latter  is 
quite  m  accordance  with  truth,  maybe  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  con- 
querors of  Nineveh  the  Medes  and  Chaldeans,  of  whose  immense  booty 
m  the  shape  of  gold  sliver,  and  other  treasui^es,  even  the  prophet  Nahur-' 
speaks,  furnished  Lcbatana  and  Babylon  with  gold  and  silver  from  the 
booty  of  Nineveh  to  an  extent  unparaUeled  in  all  history." 
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total  devastation  of  Nineveh  is  described,  also  in  short  substan- 
tive clauses  :  "melted  heart"  (names  is  a  participle),  i.e.  perfect 
despondency  (see  Isa.  xlii.  7 ;  Josh.  vii.  5)  ;  trembling  of  the 
knees,  so  that  from  terror  men  can  hardly  keep  upon  their  feet 
(piq  for  piiq ;  it  only  occurs  here).  Chalchdldh  formed  by 
reduplication  from  clill:  spasmodic  pains  in  all  loins,  like  the 
labour  pains  of  women  in  childbirth  (cf.  Isa.  xxi.  3).  Lastly, 
the  faces  of  all  turning  pale  (see  at  Joel  ii.  6). 

Vers.  11-13.  Thus  will  the  mighty  city  be  destroyed,  with 
its  men  of  War  and  booty.  Ver.  11.  "  Where  is  the  dwelling 
of  the  lions  and  the  feeding-place  of  the  young  lions,  ivhere  the 
lion  walked,  the  lioness,  the  lion's  whelp,  and  no  one  f lightened  ? 
Ver.  12.  The  lion  robbing  for  the  need  of  his  young  ones,  and 
strangling  for  his  lionesses,  and  he  filled  his  dens  with  prey,  and 
his  dwelling-places  with  spoil.  Ver.  13.  Behold,  I  come  to  thee,  is 
the  saying  of  Jehovah  of  hosts,  and  1  cause  her  chariots  to  burn 
in  smoke,  and  thy  young  lions  the  sword  devours ;  and  I  cut  off 
thy  prey  from  the  earth,  and  the  voice  of  thy  messengers  shall  be 
heard  no  moreV  The  prophet,  beholding  the  destruction  in 
spirit  as  having  already  taken  place,  looks  round  for  the  site  on 
which  the  mighty  city  once  stood,  and  sees  it  no  more.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  the  question  in  ver.  11.  He  describes  it  as 
the  dwelling-place  of  lions.  The  point  of  comparison  is  the 
predatory  lust  of  its  rulers  and  their  warriors,  who  crushed  the 
nations  like  lions,  plundering  their  treasures,  and  bringing  them 
together  in  Nineveh.  To  fill  up  the  picture,  the  epithets  ap- 
plied to  the  lions  are  grouped  together  according  to  the  differ- 
ence of  sex  and  age.  iT'lK  is  the  full-grown  male  lion ;  S<''37, 
the  lioness  ;  1'?3,  the  young  Hon,  though  old  enough  to  go  in 
search  of  prey ;  nnx  IIJ,  catulus  leonis,  the  lion's  whelp,  which 
cannot  yet  seek  prey  for  itself.  t<in  nyioij  lit.  "  and  a  feeding- 
place  is  it,"  sc.  the  dwelling-place  (Nin  pointing  back  to  ftll'o) 
in  this  sense :  "  Where  is  the  dwelling-place  which  was  also 
a  feeding-place  for  the  young  lions'?"  By  the  apposition  the 
thought  is  expressed,  that  the  city  of  lions  was  not  only  a  rest- 
ing-place, but  also  afforded  a  comfortable  living.  IK'S  is  to  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  following  OW  -.  in  the  very  place 
where ;  and  hdlakh  signifies  simply  to  walk,  to  walk  about,  not 
"  to  take  exercise,"  in  which  case  the  leal  would  stand  for  piel. 
The  more  precise  definition  follows  in  ^'■!^»  T?],  without  any  one 
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terrifying,  hence  in  perfect  rest  and  security,  and_  undisturbel 
m\aU  (cf.  Mic.  iv.  4;  Lev.  xxvi.  6;  Deut.  xxvuu  26,  etc.). 
Under  the  same  figure  ver.  12  describes  the  tyranny  and  pre- 
datory lust  of  the  Assyrians  in  their  wars.     This  description  is 
subordinate  in  sense  to  the  leading  thought,  or  to  the  question 
contained  in  the  previous  verse.     Where  is  the  city  now,  into 
which  the  Assyrians  swept  together  the  booty  of  the  peoples 
and  kingdoms  which  they  had  destroyed  1     In  form,  however, 
the  verse  is  attached  poetically  in  loose  apposition  to  ver.  12b. 
The  lion,  as  king  of  the  beasts,  is  a  very  fitting  emblem  of  the 
kings  or  rulers  of  Assyria.     The  lionesses  and  young  lions  are 
the  citizens  of  Nineveh  and  of  the  province  of  Assyi'ia,  the 
tribe-land  of  the  imperial  monarchy  of  Assyria,  and  not  the 
queens  and  princes,  as  the  Ohaldee  explains  it.     Gorotli  with 
the  o-inflection  for  guroth,  as  in  Jer.  li.  38.      CJwrlm,  holes  for 
hiding-places,  or  caves,  not  only  applies  to  the  robbers,  in  which 
character  the  Assyrians  are  exhibited  through  the  figure  of  the 
lion  (Hitzig),  but  also  to  the  lions,  which  carry  their  prey  into 
caves  (cf.  Bochart,  Hieroz.  i.  737).    This  destruction  of  Nineveh 
will  assuredly  take  place  ;  for  Jehovah  the  Almighty  God  has 
proclaimed  it,  and  He  will  fulfil  His  word.     The  word  of  God 
in  ver.  14  stamps  the  foregoing  threat  with  the  seal  of  confir- 
mation.    ti;^S  ■'3311,  behold  I  (will)  to  thee  (Nineveh).    We  have 
not  to  supply  S<i3S<  here,  but  simply  the  verb.  copuL,  which  is 
always  omitted  in  such  sentences.      The  relation  of  the  subject 
to  the  object  is  expressed  by  -'^5  (cf.  ch.  iii.  5  ;  Jer.  li.  25). 
Ie!j)3  ■'nivan^  I  burn  into  smoke,  i.e.  so  that  it  vanishes  into 
smoke   (cf.  Ps.  xxxvii.  20).      i^l?"!,  her  war-chariots,   stands 
synecdocliically  for  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  of  war  (Oalvin). 
The  sufiix  in  the  third  person  must  not  be  altered  ;  it  may  easily 
be  explained  from  the  poetical  variation  of  prophetic  announce- 
ment and  direct  address.     The  young  lions  are  the  warriors ; 
the  echo  of  the  figure  in  the  previous  verse  still  lingers  in  this 
figure,  as  well  as  in  ^Si.^.     The  last  clause  expresses  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  imperial  might  of  Assyria.     The  mes- 
sengers of  Nineveh  are  partly  heralds,  as  the  carriers  of  the 
king's  commands  ;  partly  halberdiers,  or  delegates  who  fulfilled 
the  ruler's  commands  (cf.  1  Kings  xix.  2  ;  2  Kings  xix.  23). 
The  suffix  in  nsaKpp  is  in  a  lengthened  form,  on  account  of  the 
tone  at  the  end  of  the  section,  analogous  to  nnns  in  Ex.  xxix. 
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35,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  Aramseism  or  a  dialec- 
tical variation  (Ewald,  §  258,  a).  The  tsere  of  the  last  syllable 
is  occasioned  by  the  previous  tsere.  Jerome  has  summed  up 
the  meaning  very  well  as  follows  :  "  Thou  wilt  never  lay  coun- 
tries waste  any  more,  nor  exact  tribute,  nor  will  thy  messengers 
be  heard  throughout  thy  provinces."  (On  the  last  clause,  see 
Ezek,  xix.  9.) 


I?INEVEH'S  SINS  AND  INEVITABLE  DESTRUCTION.— Chap.  m. 

The  announcement  of  the  destruction  awaiting  Nineveh 
is  confirmed  by  the  proof,  that  this  imperial  city  has  brought 
this  fate  upon  itself  by  its  sins  and  crimes  (vers.  1-7),  and  will 
no  more  be  able  to  avert  it  than  the  Egyptian  No-Amon  was 
(vers.  8-13),  but  that,  in  spite  of  all  its  resources,  it  will  be 
brought  to  a  terrible  end  (vers.  14-19). 

Vers.  1—7.  The  city  of  blood  will  have  the  shame,  which 
it  has  inflicted  upon  the  nations,  repaid  to  it  by  a  terrible 
massacre.  The  prophet  announces  this  with  the  woe  which 
opens  the  last  section  of  this  threatening  prophecy.  Ver.  1. 
"  Woe  to  the  city  of  blood  !  She  all  full  of  deceit  and  murder  ; 
the  prey  departs  not."  'Ir  ddmlm,  city  of  drops  of  blood,  i.e.  of 
blood  shed,  or  of  murders.  This  predicate  is  explained  in  the 
following  clauses :  she  all  full  of  lying  and  murder.  Cachash 
axii  pereq  axe  asyndeton,  and  accusatives  dependent  upon  '1X70. 
Cachash,  lying  and  deceit  :  this  is  correctly  explained  by 
Abarbanel  and  Strauss  as  referring  to  the  fact  that  "  she  de- 
ceived the  nations  with  vain  promises  of  help  and  protection." 
Pereq,  tearing  in  pieces  for  murder, — a  figure  taken  from  the 
lion,  which  tears  its  prey  in  pieces  (Ps.  vii.  3).  E'^p*^  N?,  the 
prey  does  not  depart,  never  fails.  Mush  :  in  the  hiphil'  here, 
used  intransitively,  "  to  depart,"  as  in  Ex.  xiii.  22,  Ps.  Iv.  1 2, 
and  not  in  a  transitive  sense,  "  to  cause  to  depart,"  to  let  go ; 
for  if  '  Ir  (the  city)  were  the  subject,  we  should  have  tdmish. 

This  threat  is  explained  in  vers.  2  sqq.,  by  a  description  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  hostile  army  enters  Nineveh  and  fills  the 
city  with  corpses.  Yer.  2.  "  The  cracking  of  whips,  and  noise 
of  the  rattling  of  wheels,  and  the  horse  in  galloping,  and  chariots 
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flying  liigh.  Ver.  3.  Eiders  dashing  along,  and  flame  of  iU 
sword,  and  flashing  of  the  lance,  and  multitude  of  slain  men  and 
mass  of  dead  men,  and  no  end  of  corpses ;  they  stumble  over 
their  corpses.  Ver.  4.  For  the  multitude  of  the  whoredoms  of 
the  harlot,  the  graceful  one,  the  mistress  of  witchcrafts,  who  selU 
nations  with  her  whoredoms,  and  families  with  her  witchcrafts." 
Nahum  sees  in  spirit  the  hostile  army  bursting  upon  Nineveh. 
He  hears  the  noise,  i.e.  the  cracking  of  the  whips  of  the 
charioteers,  and  the  rattling  (ra'ash)  of  the  chariot-wheels,  sees 
liorses  and  chariots  driving  along  {ddhar,  to  hunt,  cf.  Judg.  v. 
22  ;  riqqed,  to  jump,  applied  to  the  springing  up  of  the  chariots 
as  they  drive  quickly  along  over  a  rugged  road),  dashing  riders 
(ma'aleh,  lit.  to  cause  to  ascend,  sc.  the  horse,  i.e.  to  make  it 
prance,  by  driving  the  spur  into  its  side  to  accelerate  its  speed), 
flaming  swords,  and  flashing  lances.  As  these  words  are  well 
adapted  to  depict  the  attack,  so  are  those  which  follow  to 
describe  the  consequence  or  effect  of  the  attack.  Slain  men, 
fallen  men  in  abundance,  and  so  many  corpses,  that  one  cannot 
help  stumbling  or  falling  over  them,  ^3b,  the  heavy  multi- 
tude. The  chethib  "h^y  is  to  be  read  vf  3'.  (niphal),  in  the  sense 
of  stumbling,  as  in  cli.  ii.  6.  The  keri  l??'j?1.  is  unsuitable,  as 
the  sentence  does  not  express  any  progress,  but  simply  exhibits 
the  infinite  number  of  the  corpses  (Hitzig).  ^^JP.,  their  (the 
slain  men's)  corpses.  This  happens  to  the  city  of  sins  because 
of  the  multitude  of  its  whoredoms.  Nineveh  is  called  Zondh, 
and  its  conduct  isfntawn,  not  because  it  had  fallen  away  fi'om 
the  living  God  and  pursued  idolatry,  for  there  is  nothing  about 
idolatry  either  here  or  in  what  follows ;  nor  because  of  its 
commercial  intercourse,  in  which  case  the  commerce  of  Nineveh 
would  appear  here  under  the  perfectly  new  figure  of  love- 
making  with  other  nations  (Ewald),  for  commercial  intercourse 
as  such  is  not  love-making;  but  the  love-making,  with  its 
parallel  "  witchcrafts  "  {h'shdphim),  denotes  "  the  treacherous 
friendship  and  crafty  politics  with  which  the  coquette  in  her 
search  for  conquests  ensnared  the  smaller  states"  (Hitzig,  after 
Abarbanel,  Calvin,  J.  H.  Michaelis,  and  others).  This  policy 
is  called  whoring  or  love-making,  "inasmuch  as  it  was  that 
selfishness  which  wraps  itself  up  in  the  dress  of  love,  and  under 
the  appearance  of  love  seeks  simply  the  gratification  of  its  own 
lust"   (llengstenbcrg  on  the  Eev.).     The  zondh  is  described 
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still  more  minutely  as  tQ  ^aiD,  beautiful  with  grace.  This 
refers  to  the  splendour  and  brilliancy  of  Nineveh,  by  which 
this  city  dazzled  and  ensnared  the  nation.s,  like  a  graceful 
coquette.  Ba&lath  k'slidphim,  devoted  to  witchcrafts,  mistress 
of  them.  K^shdphim.  (witchcrafts)  connected  with  z'liumm,  as 
in  2  Kings  ix.  22,  are  "  the  secret  wiles,  which,  like  magical 
arts,  do  not  come  to  the  light  in  themselves,  but  only  in 
their  effects"  (Hitzig).  130,  to  sell  nations,  i.e.  to  rob  them 
of  liberty  and  bring  them  into  slavery,  to  make  them  tribu- 
tary, as  in  Deut.  xxxii.  30,  Judg.  ii.  14,  iii.  8,  etc.  (not  =  "i»D 
from  "133,  to  entangle:  Hitzig).  '^\3«T3,  with  (not  for)  their 
whoredoms.  MisJipdchoth,  families,  synonymous  with  Q"'l?y,  are 
smaller  peoples  or  tribes  (cf.  Jer.  xxv.  9  ;  Ezek.  xx.  32). 

The  Lord  will  plunge  Nineveh  into  shameful  misery  in  con- 
sequence. Ver.  5.  "  Behold,  I  come  to  thee,  is  the  saying  of 
Jehovah  of  hosts ;  and  uncover  thy  skii'ts  over  thy  face,  and  let 
nations  see  thy  nakedness,  and  kingdoms  thy  shame.  Ver.  6. 
And  cast  horrible  things  upon  thee,  and  shame  thee,  and  make 
thee  a  gating-stoch.  Ver.  7.  And  it  comes  to  pass,  every  one  who 
sees  thee  will  flee  before  thee,  and  say,  Is  Nineveh  laid  waste  ? 
Who  will  bewail  her?  whence  do  I  seek  comforters  for  thee?" 
Ver.  5a  as  in  ch.  ii.  13a.  The  punishment  of  Nineveh  will 
correspond  to  her  conduct.  Her  coquetry  shall  be  repaid  to  her 
by  the  uncovering  of  her  nakedness  before  the  nations  (cf.  Jer. 
xiii.  26 ;  Isa.  xlvii.  3  ;  Hos.  ii.  5).  Gilldh,  to  uncover.  Shulim, 
Jimbrice,  the  skirts,  borders,  or  lower  end  of  the  long  sweeping 
dress  (cf.  Ex.  xxviii.  33,  34;  Isa.  vi.  1).  ^)33  ?y,  over  thy 
countenance,  so  that  the  train  when  lifted  up  is  drawn  over 
the  face.  "iVO,  a  contraction  of  nnjJD,  from  nnj;,  signifies  in 
1  Kings  vii.  36  an  empty  space,  here  nakedness  or  shame  equi- 
valent to  nnj?.  This  thought  is  carried  out  still  further  in 
literal  terms  in  vers.  6,  7.  Shiqqutslm,  objects  of  abhorrence, 
is  used  most  frequently  of  idols ;  but  here  it  is  used  in  a  more 
general  sense  for  unclean  or  repulsive  things,  dirt  and  filth. 
Throwing  dirt  upon  any  one  is  a  figurative  expression  for  the 
most  ignominious  treatment  or  greatest  contempt.  Nibbel,  to 
treat  contemptuously,  not  with  words,  as  in  Mic.  vii.  6,  but 
with  deeds,  equivalent  to  insult  or  abuse  (cf.  Jer.  xiv.  21). 
To  make  it  ''Sis,  the  object  of  sight,  i.e.  to  give  up  to  open 
shame,  7ra/3aSet7/AaTifet7/  (Matt.  i.  19).     "S^i,  a  pausal  form  of 
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'xn,  the  seeing,  here  the  spectacle,  like  dkaTpov  in  1  Cor.  iv.  9. 
This  is  evident  from  ver,  7,  where  ^IST  contains  a  play  upon 
■"Kn.  Every  one  who  looks  at  her  will  flee  from  her  as  an 
object  of  disgust.  ^"X^^',  a  rare  form  of  the  pual  for  niw'  (for 
the  fact,  compare  Jer.  xlviii.  20).  The  last  two  clauses  ex- 
press the  thought  that  no  one  will  take  pity  upon  the  devas- 
tated city,  because  its  fate  is  so  well  deserved ;  compare  Isa.  li. 
19,  where  the  same  words  are  used  of  Jerusalem.  Nineveh 
will  not  be  able  to  protect  herself  from  destruction  even  by  her 
great  power.  The  prophet  wrests  this  vain  hope  away  from 
her  by  pointing  in  vers.  8  sqq.  to  the  fall  of  the  mighty  Thebes 
in  Egypt. 

Vers.  8-10.  Nineveh  will  share  the  fate  of  No-Amon. — 
Ver.  8.  "Art  thou  better  than  No-Amon,  that  sat  by  rivers, 
waters  round  about  her,  whose  bulwark  was  the  sea,  her  wall 
of  sea  ?  Ver.  9.  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians  were  (her)  strong 
men,  there  is  no  end;  Phut  and  Libyans  were  for  thy  help. 
Ver.  10.  She  also  has  gone  to  transportation,  into  captivity  ;  her 
children  were  also  dashed  in  pieces  at  the  corners  of  all  roads  ; 
upon  her  nobles  they  cast  the  lot,  and  all  her  great  men  were 
bound  in  chains!'  ''?t3''nn  for  ''?'?''nL!,  for  the  sake  of  euphony, 
the  imperfect  hal  of  3^J,  to  be  good,  used  to  denote  prosperity 
in  Gen.  xii.  13  and  xl.  14,  is  applied  here  to  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  city,  which  was  rendered  strong  both  by  its 
situation  and  its  resources.  pD^  N3,  i.e.  probably  "  dwelling  (n3 
contracted  from  Ni3,  cf.  nisj)  of  Amon,"  the  sacred  name  of 
the  celebrated  city  of  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  called  in 
Egyptian  P-amen,  i.e.  house  of  the  god  Amun,  who  had  a 
celebrated  temple  there  (Herod,  i.  182,  ii.  42;  see  Brugsch, 
Geogr.  Inschr.  i.  p.  177).  The  Greeks  called  it  Jto?  ttoXi?, 
generally  with  the  predicate  rj  /xeyaXr]  (Diod.  Sic.  i.  45),  or 
from  the  profane  name  of  the  city,  which  was  Apet  according 
to  Brugsch  (possibly  a  throne,  seat,  or  bank),  and  with  the 
feminine  article  prefixed,  Tapet,  or  Tape,  or  Tepe,  0^07},  gene- 
rally used  in  the  plural  ©iy/Sat.  This  strong  royal  city,  which 
was  described  even  by  Homer  {II.  ix.  383)  as  l^aro/iTri^Xo?, 
and  in  which  the  Pharaohs  of  the  18th  to  the  20th  dynasties, 
from  Amosis  to  the  last  Barneses,  resided,  and  created  those 
works  of  architecture  which  were  admired  by  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  the  remains  of  which  still  fill  the  visitor  with 
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astonishment,  was  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Nile, 
which  was  1500  feet  in  breadth  at  that  point,  and  was  built 
upon  a  broad  plain  formed  by  the  falling  back  of  the  Libyan 
and  Arabian  mountain  wall,  over  which  there  are  now  scattered 
nine  larger  or  smaller  fellah-villages,  including  upon  the  eastern 
bank  Karnak  and  Luxor,  and  upon  the  western  Gurnah  and 
Medinet  Abu,  with  their  plantations  of  date-palms,  sugar-canes, 
corn,  etc.  Cli*!?  ^9^'^},  who  sits  there,  i.e.  dwells  quietly  and 
securely,  on  the  streams  of  the  Nile.  The  plural  C^X'.  refers 
to  the  Nile  with  its  canals,  which  surrounded  the  city,  as  we 
may  see  from  vyhat  follows :  "water  round  about  her."  ^'D'ltyN, 
not  which  is  a  fortress  of  the  sea  (Hitzig),  but  whose  bulwark 
is  sea.  ?*n  (for  i^^'H)  does  not  mean  the  fortified  place  (Hitzig), 
but  the  fortification,  bulwark,  applied  primarily  to  the  moats 
of  a  fortification,  with  the  wall  belonging  to  it ;  then,  in  the 
broader  sense,  the  defence  of  a  city  in  distinction  from  the 
actual  wall  (cf.  Isa.  xxvi.  1 ;  Lam.  ii.  8).  Cijp,  consisting  of 
sea  is  its  wall,  i.e.  its  wall  is  formed  of  sea.  Great  rivers  are 
frequently  called  yam,  sea,  in  rhetorical  and  poetical  diction  : 
for  example,  the  Euphrates  in  Isa.  xxvii.  1,  Jer.  li.  36 ;  and 
the  Nile  in  Isa.  xviii.  2,  xix.  5,  Job  xli.  23.  The  Nile  is  still 
called  by  the  Beduins  bahr,  i.e.  sea,  and  when  it  overflows  it 
really  resembles  a  sea.  To  the  natural  strength  of  Thebes  there 
was  also  added  the  strength  of  the  warlike  nations  at  her  com- 
mand. Cush,  i.e.  Ethiopians  in  the  stricter  sense,  and  Mitsraim, 
Egyptians,  the  two  tribes  descended  from  Ham,  according  to 
Gen.  X.  6,  who  formed  the  Egyptian  kingdom  before  the  fall 
of  Thebes,  and  under  the  25th  (Ethiopian)  dynasty,  noyj?,  as 
in  Isa.  xl.  29,  xlvii.  9,  for  DX'V,  strength;  it  is  written  without  any 
suiBx,  which  may  easily  be  supplied  from  the  context.  The 
corresponding  words  to  n»vy  in  the  parallel  clause  are  nsj?  pxi 
(with  Vav  cop.) :  Egyptians,  as  for  them  there  is  no  number ; 
equivalent  to  an  innumerable  multitude.  To  these  there  were 
to  be  added  the  auxiliary  tribes :  Put,  i.e.  the  Libyans  in  the 
broader  sense,  who  had  spread  themselves  out  over  the  northern 
part  of  Africa  as  far  as  Mauritania  (see  at  Gen.  x.  6)  ;  and 
Lubim  =Dhdblnm,  the  Libyans  in  the  narrower  sense,  probably 
the  Libycegyptii  of  the  ancients  (see  at  Gen.  x.  13).  In  ^ni!??^ 
(cf.  Ps.  XXXV.  2)  Nahum  addresses  No-Amon  itself,  to  give 
greater  life  to  the  description.  Notwithstanding  all  this  might, 
VOL.  n.  c 
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No-Amon  had  to  wander  into  captivity.  LaggoUTi  and  laa- 
shebhl  are  not  tautological.  LaggoMh,  for  emigration  is 
strengthened  by  basshebhl  into  captivity.  The  perfect  n3;>n  is 
obviously  not  to  be  taken  prophetically.  The  very  antithesis  of 
HD^n  i<^^-D3  and  nau'D  m'Qi  (ver.  11)  shows  of  itself  that  n37n 
refers  to  the  past,' as  n3OT  does  to  the  future;  yea,  the  facts 
themselves  require  that  Nahum  should  be  understood  as  pomt- 
ing  to  the  fate  which  the  powerful  city  of  Thebes  had  already 
experienced.  For  it  must  be  an  event  that  has  already 
occurred,  and  not  something  still  in  the  future,  which  he  holds 
up  before  Nineveh  as  a  mirror  of  the  fate  that  is  awaiting  it. 
The  clauses  which  follow  depict  the  cruelties  that  were  gene- 
rally associated  with  the  taking  of  an  enemy's  cities.  For 
'U1  n*i?^V,  see  Hos.  xiv.  1,  Isa.  xiii.  16,  and  2  Kings  viii.  12  ; 
and' for  ':>'ni  ":,  Joel  iv.  3  and  Ob.  11.  JVikhhaddim,  nobiles ; 
of.  Isa.  xxiii.  8,  9.  G'ddllm,  magnates ;  cf.  Jonah  iii.  7.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  words  only  refer  to 
cruelties  connected  with  the  conquest  and  carrying  away  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  not  to  the  destruction  of  No-Amon. 

We  have  no  express  historical  account  of  this  occurrence ; 
but  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  that,  after   the   conquest   of 
Ashdod,  Sargon  the  king  of  Assyria  organized  an  expedition 
against  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  conquered   No-Amon,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Pharaohs  at  that  time,  and,  as  Isaiah  prophesied 
(Isa.  XX.  3,  4),  carried  the  prisoners  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia 
into  exile.     According  to  the  Assyrian   researches    and   their 
most  recent   results   (vid.  Spiegel's  Nineveh    and  Assyria   in 
Herzog's    Cyclopedia),  the    king   Sargon    mentioned   in   Isa. 
XX.  1  is  not  the  same  person  as  Shalmaneser,  as  I  assumed  in 
my  commentary  on  2  Kings  xvii.  3,  but  his  successor,  and  the 
predecessor  of  Sennacherib,  who  ascended  the  throne  during 
the  siege  of  Samaria,  and  conquered  that  city  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign,  leading  27,280  persons  into  captivity,  and  appoint- 
ing a  vicegerent  over  the  country  of  the  ten  tribes.    In  Assyrian 
Sargon  is  called  Sar  Kin,  i.e.  essentially  a  king.     He  was  the 
builder  of  the  palace  at  Khorsabad,  which  is  so  rich  in  monu- 
ments ;  and,  according  to  the  inscriptions,  he  carried  on  wars 
in  Susiana,  Babylon,  the  borders  of  Egypt,  Melitene,  Southern 
Armenia,  Kurdistan,  and  Media ;  and  in  all  his  expeditions  he 
resorted  to  the  removal  of  the  people  in  great  numbers,  as  one 
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means  of  securing  the  lasting  subjugation  of  the  lands  (see 
Spiegel,  I.e.  p.  224).  In  the  great  inscription  in  the  palace- 
halls  of  Khorsabad,  Sargon  boasts  immediately  after  the  con- 
quest of  Samaria  of  a  victorious  conflict  with  Pharaoh  Sebech 
at  Raphia,  in  consequence  of  which  the  latter  became  tributary, 
and  also  of  the  dethroning  of  the  rebellious  king  of  Ashdod  ; 
and  still  further,  that  after  another  king  of  Ashdod,  who  had 
been  chosen  by  the  people,  had  fled  to  Egypt,  he  besieged 
Ashdod  with  all  his  army,  and  took  it.  Then  follows  a  diffi- 
cult and  mutilated  passage,  in  which  Rawlinson  {Five  Great 
Monarchies,  ii.  416)  and  Oppert  {Les  Sargonides,  pp.  22,  26,  27) 
find  an  account  of  the  complete  subjugation  of  Sebech  (see 
Delitzsch  on  Isaiah,  vol.  i.  p.  374).  There  is  apparently  a 
confirmation  of  this  in  the  monuments  recording  the  deeds  of 
Esarhaddon's  successor,  whose  name  is  read  Assur-hani-pal, 
according  to  which  that  king  carried  on  tedious  wars  in  Egypt 
against  Tirhaka,  who  had  conquered  Memphis,  Thebes,  and 
sundry  other  Egyptian  cities  during  the  illness  of  Esarhaddon, 
and  according  to  his  own  account,  succeeded  at  length  in 
completely  overcoming  him,  and  returned  home  with  rich 
booty,  having  first  of  all  taken  hostages  for  future  good 
behaviour  (see  Spiegel,  p.  225).  If  these  inscriptions  have 
been  read  correctly,  it  follows  from  them  that  from  the  reign 
of  Sargon  the  Assyrians  made  attempts  to  subjugate  Egypt, 
and  were  partially  successful,  though  they  could  not  maintain 
their  conquests.  The  struggle  between  Assyria  and  Egypt 
for  supremacy  in  Hither  Asia  may  also  be  inferred  from  the 
brief  notices  in  the  Old  Testament  (2  Kings  xvii.  4)  concern- 
ing the  help  which  the  Israelitish  king  Hosea  expected  from 
So  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  also  concerning  the  advance  of 
Tirhaka  against  Sennacherib.^ 

Vers.  11-13.  The  same,  or  rather  a  worse  fate  than  No- 

1  From  the  modem  researches  conceming  ancient  Egypt,  not  the 
smallest  light  can  be  obtained  as  to  any  of  these  things.  "  The  Egyptolo- 
gists (as  J.  Bmniiller  observes,  p.  245)  have  hitherto  failed  to  fill  up  the 
gaps  in  the  history  of  Egypt,  and  have  been  still  less  successful  in  restoring 
the  chronology ;  for  hitherto  we  have  not  met  -with  a  single  -well-estab- 
lished date,  which  we  have  obtained  from  a  monumental  inscription ;  nor 
have  tlie  monuments  enabled  us  to  assign  to  a  single  Pharaoh,  from  the  1st 
to  the  21st,  his  proper  place  in  the  years  or  centuries  of  the  historical 
chronology." 
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Amon  suffered,  is  now  awaiting  Nine  veil.  Ver.  11.  "  Thou 
also  wilt  be  drunken,  shalt  be  hidden ;  thou  also  wilt  seek  for  a 
refuge  from  the  enemy.  Ver.  12.  All  thy  citadels  are  fig-trees 
tvith  early  figs;  if  they  are  shaken,  they  fall  into  the  mouth  of  the 
eater.  Ver.  13.  Behold  thy  people,  women  in  the  midst  of  thee ; 
the  gates  of  thy  land  are  thrown  quite  open  to  thine  enemies ;  fire 
consumes  thy  holts."  n«-Qa  corresponds  to  X'n-D?  in  ver.  10 :  as 
she,  so  also  thou.  "  The  fate  of  No-Amon  is  a  propliecy  of 
thine  own  "  (Hitzig).  '13%  thou  wilt  be  drunken,  viz.  from 
the  goblet  of  divine  wrath,  as  at  Ob.  16.  nD^^j;j  "nn  might 
mean,  "thou  wilt  be  hiding  thyself;"  but  although  this  might 
suit  what  follows,  it  does  not  agree  with  ''llf ",  since  an  intoxi- 
cated person  is  not  in  the  habit  of  hiding  himself.  Moreover, 
D^W  always  means  "  hidden,"  occultus^  so  that  Calvin's  inter- 
pretation is  the  correct  one :  "  Thou  wilt  vanish  away  as  if 
thou  hadst  never  been ;  the  Hebrews  frequently  using  the 
expression  being  hidden  for  being  reduced  to  nothing."  This 
is  favoured  by  a  comparison  both  with  ch.  i.  8  and  ii.  12,  and 
also  with  the  parallel  passage  in  Ob.  16,  "They  will  drink,  and 
be  as  if  they  had  not  been."  This  is  carried  out  still  further 
in  what  follows  :  "  Thou  wilt  seek  refuge  from  the  enemy,"  i.e. 
in  this  connection,  seek  it  in  vain,  or  without  finding  it ;  not, 
"  Thou  wilt  surely  demand  salvation  from  the  enemy  by  sur- 
render" (Strauss),  for  aiiso  does  not  belong  to  "'i^p?!?,  but  to 
nyo  (cf.  Isa.  XXV.  4).  All  the  fortifications  of  Nineveh  are  like 
fig-trees  with  early  figs  (DJ?  in  the  sense  of  subordination,  as  in 
Song  of  Sol.  iv.  13),  which  fall  into  the  mouth  of  the  eater 
when  the  trees  are  shaken.  The  tertium  compai\  is  the  facility 
with  which  the  castles  will  be  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  enemy 
assaulting  them  (cf.  Isa.  xxviii.  4).  We  must  not  extend  the 
comparison  so  far,  however,  as  to  take  the  figs  as  representing 
cowardly  warriors,  as  Hitzig  does.  Even  in  ver.  13a,  where 
the  people  are  compared  to  women,  the  point  of  comparison  is 
not  the  cowardliness  of  the  warriors,  but  the  weakness  and 
inability  to  offer  any  successful  resistance  into  which  the  nation 
of  the  Assyrians,  which  was  at  other  times  so  warlike,  would 
be  reduced  through  the  force  of  the  divine  judgment  inflicted 
upon  Nineveh  (compare  Isa.  xix.  16 ;  Jer.  I.  37,  li.  30).  ^'^iS 
belongs  to  what  follows,  and  is  placed  first,  and  pointed  with 
sakeph-katon  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.     The  gates  of  the  land 
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are  the  approaches  to  it,  the  passes  leading  into  it,  which  were 
no  doubt  provided  with  castles.  Tuch  (p.  35)  refers  to  the 
mountains  on  the  north,  which  Pliny  calls  impassable.  The 
bolts  of  these  gates  are  the  castles,  through  which  the  approaches 
were  closed.  Jeremiah  transfers  to  Babel  what  is  here  said  of 
Nineveh  (see  Jer.  li.  30). 

Vers.  14-19.  In  conclusion,  the  prophet  takes  away  from  the 
city  so  heavily  laden  with  guilt  the  last  prop  to  its  hope, — namely, 
reliance  upon  its  fortifications,  and  the  numerical  strength  of 
its  population. — Ver.  14.  "Draw  thyself  water  for  the  siege! 
Make  thy  castles  strong  I  tread  in  the  mire,  and  stamp  in  the 
clay!  prepare  the  brick-kiln  !  Ver.  15.  Tliere  will  the  fire  de- 
vour thee,  the  sword  destroy  thee,  devour  thee  like  the  lickers.  Be 
in  great  muUititde  like  the  lickers,  be  in  great  multitude  like  the 
locusts  f  Ver.  16.  Thou  hast  made  thy  merchants  more  tJian  the 
stars  of  heaven ;  the  licker  enters  to  plunder,  and  flies  away. 
Ver.  17.  Thy  levied  ones  are  like  the  locusts,  and  thy  men  like  an 
army  of  grasshoppers  which  encamp'  in  the  hedges  in  ilie  day  of 
frost ;  if  the  sun  rises,  they  are  off,  and  men  know  not  their 
place :  where  are  they  ?"  Water  of  the  siege  is  the  drinking 
water  necessary  for  a  long-continued  siege.  Nineveh  is  to 
provide  itself  with  this,  because  the  siege  will  last  a  long  while. 
It  is  also  to  improve  the  fortifications-  (chizzeq  as  in  2  Kings 
xii.  8,  13).  This  is  then  depicted  still  more  fully.  Tit  and 
cliomer  are  used  synonymously  here,  as  in  Isa.  xli.  25.  Tit, 
lit.  dirt,  slime,  then  clay  and  potter's  clay  (Isa.  I.e.).  Chomer, 
clay  or  mortar  (Gen.  xi.  3),  also  dirt  of  the  streets  (Isa.  x.  6, 
compared  whh  Mic.  vii.  10).  P''![][!',  to  make  firm,  or  strong, 
applied  to  the  restoration  of  buildings  in  Neh.  v.  16  and  Ezek. 
xxvii.  9,  27  ;  here  to  restore,  or  to  put  in  order,  the  brick-kiln 
(malben,  a  denom.  from  Vbhendh,  a  brick),  for  the  purpose  of 
burning  bricks.  The  Assyrians  built  with  bricks  sometimes 
burnt,  sometimes  unburnt,  and  merely  dried  in  the  sun.  Both 
kinds  are  met  with  on  the  Assyrian  monuments  (see  Layard, 
vol.  ii.  p.  36  sqq.).  This  appeal,  however,  is  simply  a  rheto- 
rical turn  for  the  thought  that  a  severe  and  tedious  siege  is 
awaiting  Nineveh.  This  siege  will  end  in  the  destruction  of 
the  great  and  populous  city.  DE',  there,  sc.  in  these  fortifications 
of  thine,  will  fire  consume  thee ;  fire  will  destroy  the  city  with 
its   buildings,   and  the  sword  destroy  the    inhabitants.      The 
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destruction  of  Nineveli  by  fire  is  related  by  ancient  writei-s 
(Herod,  i.  106,  185 ;  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  25-28 ;  Athen.  xii.  p.  529), 
and  also  confirmed  by  the  ruins  (cf.  Str.  ad  h.  I.).  It  devours 
thee  like  the  locust.  The  subject  is  not  fire  or  sword,  either 
one  or  the  other,  but  rather  both  embraced  in  one.  p7.)3,  like 
the  licker ;  yeleq,  a  poetical  epithet  applied  to  the  locust  (see  at 
Joel  i.  4),  is  the  nominative,  not  the  accusative,  as  Oalvin, 
Grotius,  Ewald,  and  Hitzig  suppose.  For  the  locusts  are  not 
devoured  by  the  fire  or  the  sword,  but  it  is  they  who  devour 
the  vegetables  and  green  of  the  fields,  so  that  they  are  every- 
where used  as  a  symbol  of  devastation  and  destruction.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  following  sentences  the  locusts  are  used  figura- 
tively for  the  Assyrians,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh  ;  but  it 
is  also  by  no  means  a  rare  thing  for  prophets  to  give  a  new 
turn  and  application  to  a  figure  or  simile.  The  thought  is  this: 
fire  and  sword  will  devour  Nineveh  and  its  inhabitants  like  tlie 
all-consuming  locusts,  even  though  the  city  itself,  with  its  mass 
of  houses  and  people,  should  resemble  an  enormous  swarm  of 
locusts.  133nn  may  be  either  an  inf.  abs.  used  instead  of  the 
imperative,  or  the  imperative  itself.  The  latter  seems  the  more 
simple ;  and  the  use  of  the  masculine  may  be  explained  on  the 
assumption  that  the  prophet  had  the  people  floating  before  his 
mind,  whereas  in  'Ifsnn  he  was  thinking  of  the  city.  Hith- 
kabbed,  to  show  itself  heavy  by  virtue  of  the  large  multitude  ; 
similar  to  123  in  ch.  ii.  10  (cf.  133  in  Gen.  xiii.  2,  Ex.  viii.  20, 
etc.).  The  comparison  to  a  swarm  of  locusts  is  carried  still 
further  in  vers.  16  and  17,  and  that  so  that  ver.  16  explains 
the  ?>3  ^bxn  in  ver.  15.  Nineveh  has  multiplied  its  traders 
or  merchants,  even  more  than  the  stars  of  heaven,  i.e.  to  an 
innumerable  multitude.  The  yehq,  i.e.  the  army  of  the  enemy, 
bursts  in  and  plunders.  That  Nineveh  was  a  very  rich  com- 
mercial city  may  be  inferred  from  its  position,— namely,  just 
at  the  point  where,  according  to  oriental  notions,  the  eas't  and 
west  meet  together,  and  where  the  Tigris  becomes  navigable,  so 
that  it  was  very  easy  to  sail  from  thence  into  the  Persian  "Gulf  • 
just  as  afterwards  Mosul,  which  was  situated  opposite,  became 
great  and  powerful  through  its  widely-extended  trade  (see 
-Tuch,  Lc.  p.  31  sqq.,  and  Strauss,  in  loc.)}     The  meaning  of 

1S55  'l'^q.^°u"V  T.,°.;-^''T  ^^^'"'"'''  ""^'^^  Word  of  God,  Berl 
!»{)&,  p.  19),      at  whicli  Nineveh  was  situated  was  certainly  the  culmi- 
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this  verse  has  been  differently  interpreted,  according  to  the 
explanation  given  to  the  verb  pdshat.  Many,  following  the 
&pfj/r]cre  and  expansus  est  of  the  LXX.  and  Jerome,  give  it  the 
meaning,  to  spread  out  the  wing ;  whilst  Credner  (on  Joel,  p. 
295),  Maurer,  Ewald,  and  Hitzig  take  it  in  the  sense  of  un- 
dressing one's  self,  and  understand  it  as  relating  to  the  shedding 
of  the  horny  wing-sheaths  of  the  young  locusts.  But  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  explanations  can  be  gramma- 
tically sustained.  Pdshat  never  means  anything  else  than  to 
plunder,  or  to  invade  with  plundering ;  not  even  in  such  pas- 
sages as  Hos.  vii.  1,  1  Chron.  xiv.  9  and  13,  which  Gesenius 
and  Dietrich  quote  in  support  of  the  meaning,  to  spread ;  and 
the  meaning  forced  upon  it  by  Credner,  of  the  shedding  of  the 
wing-sheaths  by  locusts,  is  perfectly  visionary,  and  has  merely 
been  invented  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his  false 
interpretation  of  the  different  names  given  to  the  locusts  in 
Joel  i.  4.  In  the  passage  before  us  we  cannot  understand  by 
the  yeleq,  which  "  plunders  and  flies  away"  (pdshat  vayyd'oph), 
the  innumerable  multitude  of  the  merchants  of  Nineveh,  be- 
cause they  were  not  able  to  fly  away  in  crowds  out  of  the 
besieged  city.  Moreover,  the  flying  away  of  the  merchants 
would  be  quite  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  the  whole  descrip- 
tion, which  does  not  promise  deliverance  from  danger  by  flight, 
but  threatens  destruction.  The  yeleq  is  rather  the  innumerable 
army  of  the  enemy,  which  plunders  everything,  and  hurries 
away  with  its  booty.  In  ver.  17  the  last  two  clauses  of  ver. 
15  are  explained,  and  the  warriors  of  Nineveh  compared  to  an 
army  of  locusts.  There  is  some  difBculty  caused  by  the  two 
words  'n!"!!|IP  and  'HllP?^,  the  first  of  which  only  occurs  here, 
and  the  second  only  once  more,  viz.  in  Jer.  li.  27,  where  we 
meet  with  it  in  the  singular.  That  they  both  denote  warlike 
companies  appears  to  be  tolerably  certain  ;  but  the  real  mean- 
ing cannot  be  exactly  determined.  ^''"IJ??  with  dagesh  dir.,  as 
for  example  in  E'^ipp  in  Ex.  xv.  17,  is  probably  derived  from 
ndzar,  to  separate,  and  not  directly  from  nezer,  a  diadem,  or 
ndzlr,  the  crowned  person,  from  which  the  lexicons,  following 

rating  point  of  the  three  quarters  of  the  globe — Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ; 
and  from  the  very  earhest  times  it  was  just  at  the  crossing  of  the  Tigris 
by  Nineveh  that  the  great  military  and  commercial  roads  met,  wlich  led 
into  the  heart  of  all  the  leading  known  lands." 
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Kimchi's  example,  have  derived  the  meaning  princes,  or  per- 
sons ornamented  with  crowns;  whereas  the  true  meaning  is 
those  levied,  selected  (for  war),  analogous  to  hdeliur,  the  picked 
or  selected  one,  applied  to  the  soldiery.  The  meaning  princes 
or  captains  is  at  variance  with  the  comparison  to  'arheh,  the 
multitude  of  locusts,  since  the  number  of  the  commanders  in  an 
army,  or  of  the  war-staff,  is  always  a  comparatively  small  one. 
And  the  same  objection  may  be  offered  to  the  rendering  war- 
chiefs  or  captains,  which  has  been  given  to  taphsar,  and  which 
derives  only  an  extremely  weak  support  from  the  Neo-Persian 

^jU,  although  the  word  might  be  applied  to  a  commander-in- 
chief  in  Jer.  li.  27,  and  does  signify  an  angel  in  the  Targum- 
Jonathan  on  Deut.  xxviii.  12.  The  different  derivations  are 
all  untenable  (see  Ges.  Thes.  p.  554)  ;  and  the  attempt  of 
Bottcher  (N.  Krit.  JLhrenl.  ii.  pp.  209-10)  to  trace  it  to  the 
Aramtean  verb  DSI3,  obedivit,  with  the  inflection  1—  for  !— ,  in 
the  sense  of  clientes,  vassals,  is  precluded  by  the  fact  that  ar 
does  not  occur  as  a  syllable  of  inflection.  The  word  is  pro- 
bably Assyrian,  and  a  technical  term  for  soldiers  of  a  special 
kind,  though  hitherto  it  has  not  been  explained.  ''313  313,  locusts 
upon  locusts,  i.e.  an  innumerable  swarm  of  locusts.  On  ''?i3, 
see  at  Amos  vii.  1 ;  and  on  the  repetition  of  the  same  word  to 
express  the  idea  of  the  superlative,  see  the  comm.  on  2  Kings 
xix.  23  (and  Ges.  §  108,  4).  Yom  qdrdh,  day  (or  time)  of 
cold,  is  either  the  night,  which  is  generally  very  cold  in  the 
East,  or  the  winter-time.  To  the  latter  explanation  it  may  be 
objected,  that  locusts  do  not  take  refuge  in  walls  or  hedges 
during  the  winter ;  whilst  the  expression  yom,  day,  for  night, 
may  be  pleaded  against  the  former.  We  must  therefore  take 
the  word  as  relating  to  certain  cold  days,  on  which  the  sky  is 
covered  with  clouds,  so  that  the  sun  cannot  break  through,  and 
zdrach  as  denoting  not  the  rising  of  the  sun,  but  its  shining 
or  breaking  through.  The  wings  of  locusts  become  stiffened 
in  the  cold ;  but  as  soon  as  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  break 
through  the  clouds,  they  recover  their  animation  and  fly  away. 
Nodad  (poal),  has  flown  away,  viz.  the  Assyrian  army,  which 
is  compared  to  a  swarm  of  locusts,  so  that  its  place  is  known  no 
more  (cf.  Ps.  ciii.  16),  i.e.  has  perished  without  leaving  a  trace 
behind.     Ci»X  contracted  from  nn  n^tji.     These  words  "depict  in 
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tlie  most  striking  manner  the  complete  annihilation  of  the  army 
on  which  Nineveh  relied. 

Such  an  end  will  come  to  the  Assyrian  kingdom  on  the 
overthrow  of  Nineveh.  Ver.  18.  "  Thy  shepherds  have  fallen 
asleep,  Icing  Asshur:  thy  glorious  ones  are  lying  there:  thy  people 
have  scattered  themselves  upon  the  mountains,  and  no  one  gathers 
them.  Ver.  19.  No  alleviation  to  thy  fracture,  thy  stroke  is 
grievous :  all  who  hear  tidings  of  thee  clap  the  hand  over  thee  : 
for  over  whom  hath  not  thy  wickedness  passed  continually?"  The 
king  of  Asshur  addressed  in  ver.  18  is  not  the  last  historical 
king  of  that  kingdom,  but  a  rhetorical  personification  of  the 
holder  of  the  imperial  power  of  Assyria.  His  shepherds  and 
glorious  ones  (^addlrim,  as  in  ch.  ii.  6)  are  the  princes  and 
great  men,  upon  whom  the  government  and  defence  of  the 
kingdom  devolved,  the  royal  counsellors,  deputies,  and  generals. 
Ndmu,  from  num,  to  slumber,  to  sleep,  is  not  a  figurative 
expression  for  carelessness  and  inactivity  here ;  for  the  thought 
that  the  people  would  be  scattered,  and  the  kingdom  perisli, 
through  the  carelessness  of  the  rulei's  (Hitzig),  neither  suits  the 
context,  where  the  destruction  of  the  army  and  the  laying  of 
the  capital  in  ashes  are  predicted,  nor  the  object  of  the  whole 
prophecy,  which  does  not  threaten  the  fall  of  the  kingdom 
through  the  carelessness  of  its  rulers,  but  the  destruction  of 
the  kingdom  by  a  hostile  army.  Niim  denotes  here,  as  in  Ps. 
Ixxvi.  6,  the  sleep  of  death  (cf.  Ps.  xiii.  4 ;  Jer.  li.  39,  57 : 
Tlieodoret,  Hesselb.,  Str.,  and  others).  Shdkhan,  a  synonym 
of  shdkhabh,  to  have  lain  down,  to  lie  quietly  (Judg.  v.  17), 
used  here  of  the  rest  of  death.  As  the  shepherds  have  fallen 
asleep,  the  flock  (i.e.  the  Assyrian  people)  is  scattered  upon  the 
mountains  and  perishes,  because  no  one  gathers  it  together. 
Being  scattered  upon  the  mountains,  is  easily  explained  from 
the  figure  of  the  flock  (cf.  Num.  xxvii.  17 ;  1  Kings  xxii.  17 ; 
Zech.  xiii.  7),  and  implies  destruction.  The  mountains  are 
mentioned  with  evident  reference  to  the  fact  that  Nineveh  is 
shut  in  towards  the  north  by  impassable  mountains.  Kehdh, 
a  noun  formed  from  the  adjective,  the  extinction  of  the  wound 
(cf.  Lev.  xiii.  6),  i.e.  the  softening  or  anointing  of  it.  Shebher, 
the  fracture  of  a  limb,  is  frequently  applied  to  the  collapse  or 
destruction  of  a  state  or  kingdom  {e.g.  Ps.  Ix.  4  ;  Lam.  ii.  11). 
^insD  i^bm,  i.e.  dangerously  bad,  incurable  is  the  stroke  which 
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has  fallen  upon  tliee  (cf.  Jer.  x.  19,  xiv.  17,  xxx.  12).  Over 
thy  destruction  will  all  rejoice  who  hear  thereof.  "^VpP,  the 
tidings  of  thee,  i.e.  of  that  which  has  befallen  thee.  Clapping 
the  hands  is  a  gesture  expressive  of  joy  (cf.  Ps.  xlvii.  2  ;  Isa, 
Iv.  12).  All:  because  they  all  had  to  suffer  from  the  malice 
cf  Asshur.  nj!"i,  malice,  is  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  which 
Assyria  displayed  towards  the  subjugated  lands  and  nations. 

Thus  was  Nineveh  to  perish.  If  we  inquire  now  how  the 
prophecy  was  fulfilled,  the  view  already  expressed  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  x.  2),  that  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire  commenced 
with  the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib  in  Judah,  is  not  confirmed 
by  the  results  of  the  more  recent  examinations  of  the  Assyrian 
monuments.  For  according  to  the  inscriptions,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  correctly  deciphered,  Sennacherib  carried  out  several 
more  campaigns  in  Susiana  and  Babylonia  after  that  disaster, 
whilst  ancient  writers  also  speak  of  an  expedition  of  his  to 
Cilicia.  His  successor,  Esarhaddon,  also  carried  on  wars  against 
the  cities  of  Phoenicia,  against  Armenia  and  Cilicia,  attacked 
the  Edomites,  and  transported  some  of  them  to  Assyria,  and  is 
said  to  have  brought  a  small  and  otherwise  unknown  people, 
the  Bikni,  into  subjection  ;  whilst  we  also  know  from  the  Old 
Testament  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11)  that  his  generals  led  king 
Manasseh  in  chains  to  Babylon.  Like  many  of  his  prede- 
cessors, he  built  himself  a  palace  at  Kalah  or  Nimrud ;  but 
before  the  internal  decorations  were  completely  finished,  it  was 
destroyed  by  so  fierce  a  fire,  that  the  few  monuments  preserved 
have  suffered  very  considerably.  His  successor  is  the  last  king 
of  whom  we  have  any  inscriptions,  with  his  name  still  legible 
upon  them  (viz.  Assiir-hani-pal).  He  carried  on  wars  not 'only 
in  Susiana,  but  also  in  Egypt,  viz.  against  Tirhaka,  who  had 
conquered  Memphis,  Thebes,  and  other  Egyptian  cities,  durinc. 
tile  illness  of  Esarhaddon ;  also  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  in 
Cilicia  and  Arabia;  and  completed  different  buildings  which 
bear  his  name,  including  a  palace  in  Kouyunjik,  in  which  a 
room  has  been  found  with  a  library  in  it,  consistincr  of  clay 
tablets.  Assur-bani-pal  had  a  son,  whose  name  wa'^  written 
Asur-emid-ihn,  and  who  is  regarded  as  the  Sarakos  of  the 
ancients,  under  whom  the  Assyrian  empire  perished,  with  the 
conquest  and  destruction  of  Nineveh  (see  Spiegel  in  Herzo^'s 
UjcL).    But  if,  according  to  these  testimonies,  the  might  of  the 
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Assyrian  empire  was  not  so  weakened  by  Sennacherib's  over- 
throw in  Judah,  that  any  hope  could  be  drawn  from  that, 
according  to  human  conjecture,  of  the  speedy  destruction  of 
that  empire ;  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  concerning  Nineveh, 
■which  was  uttered  in  consequence  of  that  catastrophe,  cannot 
be  taken  as  the  production  of  any  human  combination  :  still 
less  can  it  be  taken,  as  Ewald  supposes,  as  referring  to  "  the 
first  important  siege  of  Nineveh,  under  the  Median  king 
Phraortes  (Herod,  i.  102)."  For  Herodotus  says  nothing  about 
any  siege  of  Nineveh,  but  simply  speaks  of  a  war  between 
Phraortes  and  the  Assyrians,  in  which  the  former  lost  his  life. 
Nineveh  was  not  really  besieged  till  the  time  of  Oyaxares 
(Uwakhshatra),  who  carried  on  the  war  with  an  increased 
army,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father,  and  forced  his  way  to 
Nineveh,  to  destroy  that  city,  but  was  compelled,  by  the  inva- 
sion of  his  own  land  by  the  Scythians,  to  relinquish  the  siege, 
and  hasten  to  meet  that  foe  (Her.  i.  103).  On  the  extension  of 
his  sway,  the  same  Oyaxares  commenced  a  war  with  the  Lydian 
king  Alyattes,  which  was  carried  on  for  five  years  with  alter- 
nating success  and  failure  on  both  sides,  and  was  terminated 
in  the  sixth  year  by  the  fact,  that  when  the  two  armies  were 
standing  opposite  to  one  another,  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  the 
day  suddenly  darkened  into  night,  which  alarmed  the  armies, 
and  rendered  the  kings  disposed  for  peace.  This  was  brought 
about  by  the  mediation  of  the  Oilician  viceroy  Syennesis  and 
the  Babylonian  viceroy  Labynetus,  and  sealed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  marriage  relationship  between  the  royal  families  of 
Lydia  and  Media  (Her.  i.  74),  And  if  this  Labynetus  was  the 
same  person  as-  the  Babylonian  king  JVabopolassar,  which  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt,  it  was  not  till  after  the  conclusion  of  this 
peace  that  Oyaxares  formed,  an  alliance  with  Nabopolassar  to 
make  war  upon  Nineveh ;  and  this  alliance  was  strengthened 
by  his  giving  his  daughter  Amuhea  in  marriage  to  Nabopo- 
lassar's  son  Nebuchadnezzar  (Nabukudrossor).  The  combined 
forces  of  these  two  kings  now  advanced  to  the  attack  upon 
Nineveh,  and  conquered  it,  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  the 
Assyrian  king  Saracus  burning  himself  in  his  palace  as  the 
besiegers  were  entering  the  city.  This  is  the  historical  kernel 
of  the  capture  and  destruction  of  Nineveh,  which  may  be  taken 
as  undoubted  fact  from  the  accounts  of  Herodotus  (i.  106)  and 
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Diod.  Sic.  (ii.  24-28),  ^s  compared  with  the  extract  from 
Abydenus  in  Euseb.  Chron.  Armen.  i.  p.  54  ;  whereas  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  the  historical  portions  from  the  legendary 
and  in  part  mythical  decorations  contained  in  the  elaborate 
account  given  by  Diodorus  {vid.  M.  v.  Niebuhr,  Geschichte 
Asmrs,  p.  200  sqq. ;  Duncker,  Geschichte  des  Alterthums.  i. 
p.  793  sqq. ;  and  BumiiUer,  Gesch.  d.  Alterth.  i.  p.  316  sqq.). 

The  year  of  the  conquest  and  destruction  of  Nineveh  has 
been  greatly  disputed,  and  cannot  be  exactly  determined.     As 
it  is  certain  that  Nabopolassar  took  part  in  the  war  against 
Nineveh,  and  this  is  indirectly  intimated  even  by  Herodotus, 
who  attributes  the  conquest  of  it  to  Oyaxares  and  the  Medes 
(vid.  i.  106),  Nineveh  must  have  fallen  between  the  years  625 
and  606  B.C.     For  according  to  the  canon  of  Ptolemy,  Nabo- 
polassar was  king  of  Babylon  from  625  to  606  ;  and  this  date 
is  astronomically  established  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which 
took  place  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  which  actually 
occurred  in  the  year  621  B.C.  {vid.  Niebuhr,  p.  47).     Attempts 
have  been  made  to  determine  the  year  of  the  taking  of  Nineveh, 
partly  with  reference  to  the  termination  of  the  Lydio-Median 
war,  and  partly  from  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the 
twenty-eight  years'   duration  of   the    Scytliian   rule  in   Asia. 
Starting  from  the  fact,  that  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  war  between  Cyaxares  and  Alyattes,  took  place, 
according  to  the  calculation  of  Altmann,  on  the  30th  September 
B.C.  610  (see  Ideler,  Handhuch  der  Chronologic,  i.  p.  209  sqq.), 
M.  v.  Niebuhr  (pp.  197-8)  has  assumed  that,  at  the  same  time 
as  the  mediation  of  peace  between  the  Lydians  and  Medes,  an 
alliance  was  formed  between  Cyaxares  and  Nabopolassar  for  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh ;  and  as  this  treaty  could  not  possibly 
be  kept  secret,  the  war  against  Assyria  was  commenced  at  once, 
according  to  agreement,  with  their  united  forces.    But  as  it  was 
impossible  to  carry  out  extensive  operations  in  winter,  the  siege 
of  Nineveh  may  not  have  commenced  till  the  spring  of  609  ; 
and  as  it  lasted  three  years  accoi-ding  to  Ctesias,  the  capture 
may  not  have  been  effected  before  the  spring  of  606  B.C.     It 
is  true  that  this  combination  is  apparently  confirmed  by  the 
fact,  that  during  that  time  the  Egyptian  king  Necho  forced  his 
way  into  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  after  subduing  all   Syria, 
advanced  to  the  Euphrates ;  since  this  advance  of  the  Egyptian 
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is  most  easily  explained  on  the  supposition  that  Nabopolassar 
was  so  occupied  with  the  war  against  Nineveh,  that  lie  could 
not  offer  any  resistance  to  the  enterprise  of  Necho.  And  the 
statement  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  29,  that  Necho  had  come  up  to  fight 
against  the  king  of  Asshur  on  the  Euphrates,  appears  to  favour 
the  conclusion,  that  at  that  time  {i.e.  in  the  year  of  Josiah's 
death,  610  B.C.)  the  Assyrian  empire  was  not  yet  destroyed. 
Nevertheless  there  are  serious  objections  to  this  combination. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  double  difficulty,  that  Cyaxares 
would  hardly  have  been  in  condition  to  undertake  the  war 
against  Nineveh  in  alliance  with  Nabopolassar,  directly  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Alyattes,  especially  after  he  had 
carried  on  a  war  for  five  years,  without  being  able  to  defeat  his 
enemy ;  and  secondly,  that  even  Nabopolassar,  after  a  fierce 
three  years'  conflict  with  Nineveh,  the  conquest  of  which  was 
only  effected  in  consequence  of  the  wall  of  the  city  having  been 
thrown  down  for  the  length  of  twenty  stadia,  would  hardly 
possess  the  power  to  take  the  field  at  once  against  Pharaoh 
Necho,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  not  only 
defeat  him  at  Carchemish,  bat  pursue  him  to  the  frontier  of 
Egypt,  and  wrest  from  him  all  the  conquests  that  he  had 
effected,  as  would  necessarily  be  the  case,  since  the  battle  at 
Carchemish  was  fought  in  the  year  606  ;  and  the  pursuit  of 
the  defeated  foe  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  whom  his  father  had 
transferred  the  command  of  the  army  because  of  his  own  age 
and  infirmity,  even  to  the  very  border  of  Egypt,  is  so  distinctly 
attested  by  the  biblical  accounts  (2  Kings  xxiv.  1  and  7  ;  Jer. 
xlvi.  2),  and  by  the  testimony  of  Berosus  in  Josephus  (Ant.  x. 
11,  1,  and  c.  Ap.  i.  19),  that  these  occurrences  are  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  (see  comm.  on  2  Kings  xxiv.  1). 
These  difficulties  would  not  indeed  be  sufficient  in  themselves 
to  overthrow  the  combination  mentioned,  provided  that  the  year 
610  could  be  fixed  upon  with  certainty  as  the  time  when  the 
Lydio-Median  war  was  brought  to  a  close.  But  that  is  not  the 
case;  and  this  circumstance  is  decisive.  The  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  which  alarmed  Cyaxares  and  Alyattes,  and  made  them 
disposed  for  peace,  must  have  been  total,  or  nearly  total,  in 
Central  Asia  and  Cappadocia,  to  produce  the  effect  described. 
But  it  has  been  proved  by  exact  astronomical  calculations,  that 
on  the  30th  September  610  B.C.,  the  shadow  of  the  moon  did  not 
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fall  upon  those  portions  of  Asia  Minor,  whereas  it  did  so  on  the 
18th  May  622,  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  on  the 
28th  May  585  (yid.  Bumull.  p.  315,  and  M.  v.  Niebuhr,  pp. 
48,  49).  Of  these  two  dates  the  latter  cannot  come  into  con- 
sideration at  all,  because  Cyaxares  only  reigned  till  the  year 
594;  and  therefore,  provided  that  peace  had  not  been  con- 
cluded with  Alyattes  before  595,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to 
carry  on  the  war  with  Nineveh  and  conquer  that  city.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  valid  objection  that  can  be  offered  to 
our  transferring  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  Lydian  king 
to  the  year  622  B.C.  Since,  for  example,  Cyaxares  became 
king  as  early  as  the  year  634,  he  might  commence  the  war  with 
the  Lydians  as  early  as  the  year  627  or  628  ;  and  inasmuch  as 
Nabopolassar  was  king  of  Babylon  from  625  to  605,  he  might 
very  well  help  to  bring  about  the  peace  between  Cyaxares  and 
Alyattes  in  the  year  622.  In  this  way  we  obtain  the  whole 
space  between  622  and  605  B.C.  for  the  war  with  Nineveh ;  so 
that  the  city  may  have  been  taken  and  destroyed  as  early  as 
the  years  615-610. 

Even  the  twenty-eight  years'  duration  of  the  Scythian  supre- 
macy in  Asia,  which  is  recorded  by  Herodotus  (i.  104,  106,  cf. 
iv.  1),  cannot  be  adduced  as  a  well-founded  objection.  For  if 
the  Scythians  invaded  Media  in  the  year  633,  so  as  to  compel 
Cyaxares  to  relinquish  the  siege  of  Nineveh,  and  if  their  rule 
in  Upper  Asia  lasted  for  twenty-eight  years,  the  expedition 
against  Nineveh,  which  led  to  the  fall  of  that  city,  cannot  have 
taken  place  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Scythians  in  the  year 
605,  because  the  Assyrian  empire  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Chaldseans  before  that  time,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
already  defeated  Necho  on  the  Euphrates,  and  was  standino- 
at  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  when  he  received  the  intelligence  of 
his  father's  death,  which  led  him  to  return  with  all  speed  to 
Babylon.  There  is  no  other  alternative  left,  therefore,  than 
either  to  assume,  as  M.  v.  Niebuhr  does  (pp.  119,  120)  that 
the  war  of  Cyaxares  with  the  Lydians,  and  also  the  last  war 
against  Nineveh,  and  probably  also  the  capture  of  Nineveh, 
and  the  greatest  portion  of  the  Median  conquests  between 
Ararat  and  Halys,  fell  within  the  period  of  the  Scythian 
sway,  so  that  Cyaxares  extended  his  power  as  a  vassal  of  the 
Scythian  Great  Khan  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  the 
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first  blow  received  from  these  wild  hordes,  inasmuch  as  that 
sovereign  allowed  his  dependent  to  do  just  as  he  liked,  provided 
that  he  paid  the  tribute,  and  did  not  disturb,  the  hordes  in  their 
pasture  grounds ;  or  else  to  suppose  that  Cyaxares  drove  out 
the  Scythian  hordes  from  Media  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and 
liberated  his  own  country  from  their  sway ;  in  which  case  the 
twenty-eight  years  of  Herodotus  would  not  indicate  the  period 
of  their  sway  over  Media  and  Upper  Asia,  but  simply  the 
length  of  time  that  they  remained  in  Hither  Asia  generally, 
or  the  period  that  intervened  between  their  first  invasion  and 
the  complete  disappearance  of  their  hordes.  If  Cyaxares  had 
driven  the  Scythians  out  of  his  own  land  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  he  might  extend  his  dominion  even  while  they  still  kept 
their  position  in  Hither  Asia,  and  might  commence  the  war 
with  the  Lydians  as  early  as  the  year  628  or  627,  especially 
as  his  wrath  is  said  to  have  been  kindled  because  Alyattes 
refused  to  deliver  up  to  him  a  Scythian  horde,  which  had 
first  of  all  submitted  to  Cyaxares,  and  then  fled  into  Lydia  to 
Alyattes  (Herod,  i.  73).  Now,  whichever  of  these  two  com- 
binations be  the  correct  one,  they  both  show  that  the  period  of 
the  war  commenced  by  Cyaxares  against  Nineveii,  in  alliance 
w'th  Nabopolassar,  cannot  be  determined  by  the  statement 
njade  by  Herodotus  with  regard  to  the  twenty-eight  years  of  the 
Scythian  rule  in  Asia  ;  and  this  Scythian  rule,  generally,  does 
not  compel  us  to  place  the  taking  and  destruction  of  Nineveh, 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  as  late  as  the  year 
605  B.C.,  or  even  later. 

At  this  conquest  Nineveh  was  so  utterly  destroyed,  that,  as 
Strabo  (xvi.  1,  §  3)  attests,  the  city  entirely  disappeared  imme- 
diately after  the  dissolution  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom  (j)  fiev 
ovv  Nivo^  TToXt?  rji^avlcr^tj  irapay^pT^iia  jxera  tyjv  rSiv  ^vpaiv 
Karakvcnv).  When  Xenophon  entered  the  plain  of  Nineveh, 
in  the  year  401,  on  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  he 
found  the  ruins  of  two  large  cities,  which  he  calls  Larissa  and 
Mespila,  and  by  the  side  of  the  first  a  stone  pyramid  of  200 
feet  in  height  and  100  feet  in  breadth,  upon  which  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  nearest  villages  had  taken  refuge,  and 
heard  from  the  inhabitants  that  it  was  only  by  a  miracle  that 
it  had  been  possible  for  the  Persians  to  conquer  those  cities 
with  their  strong  walls  (Xenoph.  Anab.  iii.  4,  7  sqq.).     These 
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ruined  cities  had  been  portions  of  the  ancient  Nineveh  :  Larissa 
was  Calah ;  and  Mespiia,  Kouyimjik.  Thus  Xenophon  passed 
by  the  walls  of  Nineveh  without  even  learning  its  name.  Four 
hundred  years  after  (according  to  Tacitus,  Annal.  xii.  13),  a 
small  fortress  stood  on  this  very  spot,  to  guard  the  crossing  of 
the  Tigris;  and  the  same  fortress  is  mentioned  hj AhuUPharaj 
in  the  thirteenth  century  {Hist.  Dynast,  pp.  266,  289,  353). 
Opposite  to  this,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Tigris,  Mosul 
had  risen  into  one  of  the  first  cities  of  Asia,  and  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh  served  as  quarries  for  the  building  of  the  new  city, 
so  that  nothing  remained  but  heaps  of  rubbish,  which  even 
Niebuhr  took  to  be  natural  heights  in  the  year  1766,  when  he 
was  told,  as  he  stood  by  the  Tigris  bridge,  that  he  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ancient  Nineveh.  So  completely  had  this 
mighty  city  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  until,  in  the 
most  recent  times,  viz.  from  1842  onwards,  Botta  the  French 
consul,  and  the  two  Englishmen  Layard  and  Rawlinson,  insti- 
tuted excavations  in  the  heaps,  and  brought  to  light  numerous 
remains  of  the  palaces  and  state-buildings  of  the  Assyrian 
rulers  of  the  world.  Compare  the  general  survey  of  these 
researches,  and  their  results,  in  Henn.  J.  0.  Weissenborn's 
Ninive  u.  sein  Gebiet.,  Erfurt  1851,  and  56,  4. 

But  if  Nahum's  prophecy  was  thus  fulfilled  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nineveh,  even  to  the  disappearance  of  every  trace  of  its 
existence,  we  must  not  restrict  it  to  this  one  historical  event 
but  must  bear  in  mind  that,  as  the  prophet  simply  saw  in 
Nineveh  the  representative  for  the  time  of  the  power  of  the 
world  in  its  hostility  to  God,  so  the  destruction  predicted  to 
Nineveh  applied  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  which  have 
risen  up  against  God  since  the  destruction  of  Asshur,  and 
which  will  still  continue  to  do  so  to  the  end  of  the  world. 


HABAKKUK. 


INTRODUCTION. 

ERSON  OF  THE  Prophet. — Nothing  certain  is 
known  as  to  the  circumstances  of  Habakkuk's 
life.  The  name  plp^n,  formed  from  p3n,  to  fold 
the  hands,  piel  to  embrace,  by  a  repetition  of 
the  last  radical  with  the  vowel  u,  like  pw;.  from  TV\,  ■Tiliya' 
from  I^B'j  etc.,  and  a  reduplication  of  the  penultimate  (cf. 
Ewald,  §  157,  a),  signifies  embracing;  and  as  the  name  of  a 
person,  either  one  who  embraces,  or  one  who  is  embraced. 
Luther  took  the  name  in  the  first  sense.  "  Habakkuk,"  he 
says,  "  signifies  an  embracer,  or  one  who  embraces  another,  or 
takes  him  to  his  arms,"  and  interpreted  it  thus  in  a  clever 
Although  not  perfectly  appropriate  manner  :  "  He  embraces  his 
people,  and  takes  them  to  his  arms,  i.e.  he  comforts  them  and 
holds  (lifts)  them  up,  as  one  embraces  a  weeping  child  or  person, 
to  quiet  it  with  the  assurance  that  if  God  will  it  shall  be  better 
soon."  The  LXX.  wrote  the  name  'A/j,/3aKov/ji,  taking  the 
word  as  pronounced  p^p'^^,  and  compensating  for  the  doubling 
of  the  2  by  the  liquid  /j,,  and  changing  the  closing  p  into  /j,. 
Jerome  in  his  translation  writes  the  name  Hahacuc.  In  the 
headings  to  his  book  (ch.  i.  1  and  iii.  1)  Habakkuk  is  simply 
described  by  the  epithet  f*''?^'?,  as  a  man  who  held  the  office  of 
a  prophet.  From  the  conclusion  to  the  psalm  in  ch.  iii.,  "  To 
the  leader  in  the  accompaniment  to  my  playing  upon  stringed 
instruments"  (ver.  19),  we  learn  that  he  was  officially  qualified 
to  take  part  in  the  liturgical  singing  of  the  temple,  and  there- 
fore belonged  to  one  of  the  Levitical  families,  who  were  charged 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  temple  music,  and,  like  tlie  pro- 
phets Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  who  sprang  from  priestly  house- 
holds,- belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  This  is  supported  by  the 
Buperscription   of  the  apocryphon  of  Bel  and  the  dragon  at 
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BaLel,  e/e  •n-pojujTeta'i  'AfJL^aKoiifj.  vcov  'Irjaov  ex  tjJs  0uX^? 
Aevi,  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  Cod.  Chisian.  of  the 
LXX.  from  Origen's  tetrapla,  and  has  passed  into  the  Syrio- 
hexaplar.  version ;  even  if  this  statement  should  not  be  founded 
upon  tradition,  but  simply  inferred  from  the  subscription  to 
ch.  iii.  19.  For  even  in  that  case  it  would  prove  that  ''ni3''JJ3 
was  understood  in  ancient  times  as  signifying  that  the  prophet 
took  part  in  the  liturgical  singing  of  the  temple.^  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rest  of  the  legends  relating  to  our  prophet  are  quite 
worthless :  viz.  the  circumstantial  account  in  the  apocryphal 
book  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  of  the  miraculous  way  in  which 
Habakkuk  was  transported  to  Daniel,  who  had  boen  cast  into 
the  lions'  den,  which  is  also  found  in  a  MS.  of  the  Midrash 
Beresliit  rahba ;  and  also  the  statements  contained  in  the  writings 
of  Ps.  Doroth.  and  Ps.  Epiph.  de  vitis  prophet.,  that  Habakkuk 
sprang  from  the  tribe  of  Simeon ;  that  he  was  born  at  Br]d- 
^°XVP  (Sozomenus,  Xacj^ap  Za^apla,  the  talmudic  piaT  I??), 
a  hamlet  to  the  north  of  Lydda,  near  to  Maresha  on  the  moun- 
tains ;  that  when  Nebuchadnezzar  came  to  Jerusalem,  he  fled 
to  Ostrakine  (on  the  promontory  now  called  Ras  Straki,  situated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arabia  Petrsea)  ;  and  that  he  died  on 
his  native  soil  two  years  after  the  return  of  the  people  from 
Babylon,  and  was  buried  at  the  spot  between  Keila  and  Ga- 
batha,  where  his  grave  was  still  shown  in  the  time  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  (cf.   Onomast.  ed.  Lars,  et  Parthey,  pp.  128-9). 

i^There  is  not  much  probability  in  this  conjecture,  however,  since  the 
LXX.  have  not  understood  the  subscription  in  this  sense,  but  have  rendered 
it  incorrectly  ro5  uiy.iiccti  h  rfi  ^Ifi  airov,  which  has  led  the  fathers  to  take 
the  words  as  belonging  to  the  psalm  itself,  and  to  understand  it  as  relating 
to  the  songs  of  praise  which  the  church  would  raise  to  God  for  the  deliver- 
ance which  it  had  received.  Theod.  Mops,  explains  it  in  this  way  •  "  He 
sets  us  higher  than  aU  the  rest,  so  that  nothing  else  becomes  us  than  to 
contmue  m  the  songs  and  hymns  which  are  due  to  God,  because,  against 
all  human  hope,  He  has  given  us  the  victory  over  our  enemies."  Gvril  of 
Alex  and  Theodoret  give  similar  explanations.  Even  Jerome,  in  his  render- 
ing et  super  exeeha  mea  deducet  me  victori  in  psalmis  canentem"  connects 
he  words  with  the  preceding  sentence,  and  interprets  them  as  referrin.. 
ItLTrl-P'T^^'^  "every  righteous  man  who  is  worthy  of  thl 
u~  1^°'^    ^  5^^^^  ^*  t^«  '^^  °f  the  world  to  the  great  conqueror 


J  esus,  who  was  the  first  to  conquer  in  the  fight."     With  such  - 
.ion  of  the  words  as  these,  it  was  impossible  to  see  any  in 
Levitical  descent  of  the  prophet  in  the  expression  ^ni3'3J3 
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For  furtlicr  particulars  as  to  the  apocryphal  legends,  see 
Delitzsch,  De  Ilahacuci  propli.  vita  atque  cetate  cominentat., 
ed.  ii.,  Lps.  1842. 

These  legends  do  not  even  help  us  to  fix  the  date  of  Ha- 
bakkuk's  life.  All  that  can  be  gathered  with  any  certainty 
from  his  own  writings  is  that  he  prophesied  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Chaldaeans  in  Palestine,  i.e.  before  the  victory  gained 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  over  Pharaoh  Necho  at  Carchemish  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xlvi.  2),  since  he  announces  the 
bringing  up  of  this  people  to  execute  judgment  upon  Judah 
as  something  still  in  the  future  (ch.  i.  5  sqq.).  Opinions  are 
divided  as  to  the  precise  date  at  which  he  lived.  Leaving  out 
of  sight  the  opinions  of  those  who  deny  the  supernatural  cha- 
racter of  prophecy,  and  therefore  maintain  that  the  prophet  did 
not  prophesy  till  the  Chaldseans  were  coming  against  Jerusalem 
after  the  defeat  of  Necho,  or  had  already  arrived  there,  the 
only  question  that  can  arise  is,  whether  Habakkuk  lived  and 
laboured  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  or  in  the  closing  years  of 
Manasseh.  Many  have  found  a  decisive  proof  that  he  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah  in  ch.  i.  5,  viz.  in  the  fact  that  the  prophet 
there  foretels  the  Chaldsean  judgment  as  a  work  which  God 
will  perform  during  the  lifetime  of  the  persons  to  whom  his 
words  are  addressed  ("in  your  days")  ;  and  they  have  inferred 
fi'om  this  that  we  must  not  at  any  rate  go  beyond  Josiah's 
reign,  because  the  prophet  is  not  speaking  to  the  children,  but 
to  the  adults,  i.e.  to  those  who  have  reached  the  age  of  man- 
hood. But  the  measure  of  time  by  which  to  interpret  D3''!?''3 
cannot  be  obtained  either  from  Joel  i.  2,  where  the  days  of  the 
persons  addressed  are  distinguished  from  the  days  of  the  fathers 
and  grandchildren,  or  from  Jer.  xvi.  9  and  Ezek.  xii.  25;  but 
this  expression  is  quite  a  relative  one,  especially  in  prophetic 
addresses,  and  may  embrace  either  a  few  years  only,  or  a 
complete  lifetime,  and  even  more.  Now,  as  there  were  only 
thirty-eight  years  between  the  death  of  Manasseh  and  the  first 
invasion  of  the  Chaldseans,  the  Chaldsean  judgment  might  very 
well  be  announced  during  the  last  years  of  that  king  to  the  then 
existing  generation  as  one  that  would  happen  in  their  days. 
We  are  precluded  from  placing  the  announcement  in  the  time 
immediately  preceding  the  appearance  of  the  Chaldseans  in 
Hither  Asia,  say  in  the  first  years  of  Jehoiakim  or  the  closing 
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years  of  Josiah's  reign,  by  the  fact  that  Habakkuk  represents 
this  work  of  God  as  an  incredible  one  :  "  Ye  would  not  believe 
it,  if  it  were  told  you"  (ch.  i.  5).  Moreover,  it  is  expressly  re- 
lated in  2  Kings  xsi.  10-16  and  2  Chron.  xxsiii.  10,  that  m  the 
time  of  Manasseh  Jehovah  caused  His  prophets  to  announce  the 
coming  of  such  a  calamity,  "that  both  ears  of  all  who  heard  it 
would  tingle"— namely,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  rejec- 
tion of  Judah.  In  all  probability,  one  of  these  prophets  was 
Habakkuk,  who  was  the  first  of  all  the  prophets  known  to  us 
to  announce  this  horrible  judgment.  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah 
both  appeared  with  the  announcement  of  the  same  judgment 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  and  both  took  notice  of  Habakkuk  in 
their  threatenings.  Thus  Zephaniah  quite  as  certainly  bor- 
rowed the  words  nin;  ijlN  ip.?°  ^'^  in  ch.  i.  7  from  Hab.  ii.  20, 
as  Zechariah  did  \he  words"  nin;  ':sp  ne'3-b  on  in  ch.  ii.  17; 
and  Jeremiah  formed  the  expressions  VWD  DnE^-jO  1^5  in  ch. 
iv.  13  and  niani?  3Nr  in  ch.  v.  6  on  the  basis  of  VWD  D'neaD  ^^i? 
3n:y  ''3N1D  wni  in  Hab.  i.  8,  not  to  mention  other  passages  of 
Jeremiah  that  have  the  ring  of  our  prophet,  which  Delitzsch 
has  collected  in  his  Der  Proph.  Hah.  ausgelegt  (p.  xii.).  This 
decidedly  upsets  the  theory  that  Habakkuk  did  not  begin  to 
prophesy  till  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim ;  although,  as  such  resem- 
blances and  allusions  do  not  preclude  the  contemporaneous 
ministry  of  the  prophets,  there  still  remains  the  possibility  that 
Habakkuk  may  not  have  prophesied  till  the  time  of  Josiah,  and 
indeed  not  before  the  twelfth  year  of  Josiah's  reign,  when  he 
commenced  the  extermination  of  idolatry  and  the  restoration  of 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  since  Habakkuk's  prayer,  which  was 
intended  according  to  the  subscription  for  use  in  the  temple, 
presupposes  the  restoration  of  the  Jehovah-worship  with  the 
liturgical  service  of  song.  But  the  possibility  is  not  yet  raised 
into  a  certainty  by  these  circumstances.  Manasseh  also  caused 
the  idols  to  be  cleared  away  from  the  temple  after  his  return 
from  imprisonment  in  Babylon,  and  not  only  restored  the  altar 
of  Jehovah,  and  ordered  praise-offerings  and  thank-offerings 
to  be  presented  upon  it,  but  commanded  the  people  to  serve 
Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  15,  16).  Conse- 
quently Habakkuk  might  have  composed  his  psalm  at  that  time 
for  use  in  the  temple  service.  And  this  conjecture  as  to  its  age 
acquires  extreme  probability  when  we  look  carefully  at  the 
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contents  and  form  of  the  prophecy.  Apart  from  the  rather 
more  distinct  and  special  description  of  the  wild,  warlike,  and 
predatory  nature  of  the  Ohaldseans,  the  contents  retain  through- 
out an  ideal  character,  without  any  allusion  to  particular  histo- 
rical relations,  such  as  we  find  for  example  in  great  abundance 
in  Jeremiah,  who  prophesied  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah, 
and  which  are  not  altogether  wanting  in  Zephaniah,  notwith- 
standing the  comprehensive  character  of  his  prophecy.  If  we 
look  at  the  form,  Habakkuk's  prophecy  still  bears  completely 
the  antique  stamp  of  the  earlier  prophetic  literature.  "His 
language,"  to  use  the  words  of  Delitzsch,  "  is  classical  through- 
out, full  of  rare  and  select  words  and  turns,  which  are  to  some 
extent  exclusively  his  own,  whilst  his  view  and  mode  of  presen- 
tation bear  the  seal  of  independent  force  and  finished  beauty. 
Notwithstanding  the  violent  rush  and  lofty  soaring  of  the 
thoughts,  his  prophecy  forms  a  finely  organized  and  artistically 
rounded  whole.  Like  Isaiah,  he  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
much  more  independent  of  his  predecessors,  both  in  contents 
and  form,  than  any  other  of  the  prophets.  Everything  reflects 
the  time  when  prophecy  was  in  its  greatest  glory,  when  the 
place  of  the  sacred  lyrics,  in  which  the  religious  life  of  the 
church  had  hitherto  expressed  itself,  was  occupied,  through  a 
still  mightier  interposition  on  the  part  of  God,  by  prophetic 
poetry  with  its  trumpet  voice,  to  reawaken  in  the  church,  now 
spiritually  dead,  the  consciousness  of  God  which  had  so  utterly 
disappeared."  On  the  other  hand,  the  turning-point  came  as 
early  as  Zechariah,  and  from  that  time  forwards  the  poetic 
swing  of  the  prophetic  addresses  declines  and  gradually  disap- 
pears, the  dependence  upon  the  earlier  predecessors  becomes 
more  predominant ;  and  even  with  such  thoroughly  original 
natures  as  Ezekiel  and  Zechariah,  their  style  of  composition 
cannot  rise  very  far  above  simple  prose. 

2.  The  Book  or  Habakkuk  contains  neither  a  collection 
of  oracles,  nor  the  condensation  into  one  discourse  of  the 
essential  contents  of  several  prophetic  addresses,  but  one  single 
prophecy  arranged  in  two  parts.  In  the  first  part  (ch.  i.  and 
ii.),  under  the  form  of  a  conversation  between  God  and  the 
prophet,  we  have  first  of  all  an  announcement  of  the  judgment 
which  God  is  about  to  bring  upon  the  degenerate  covenant 
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nation  tliroagh  the  medium  of  the  Chalclseans ;  and  secondly,  an 
announcement  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Chaldtean,  who  has  lifted 
himself  up  even  to  the  deification  of  his  own  power.  To  this 
there  is  appended  in  ch.  iii.,  as  a  second  part,  the  prophet's 
prayer  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  judgment;  and  an  exalted 
lyric  psalm,  in  which  Habaklcuk  depicts  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  in  the  terrible  glory  of  the  Almighty,  at  whose  wrath  the 
universe  is  terrified,  to  destroy  the  wicked  and  save  His  people 
and  His  anointed,  and  gives  utterance  to  the  feelings  which 
the  judgment  of  God  will  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  the  righteous. 
The  whole  of  the  prophecy  has  an  ideal  and  universal  stamp. 
Not  even  Judah  and  Jerusalem  are  mentioned,  and  the  Chal- 
deans who  are  mentioned  by  name  are  simply  introduced  as  the 
existing  possessors  of  the  imperial  power  of  the  world,  which 
was  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  as 
the  sinners  who  swallow  up  the  righteous  man.  The  announce- 
ment of  judgment  is  simply  a  detailed  expansion  of  the  thought 
that  the  unjust  man  and  the  sinner  perish,  whilst  the  just  will 
live  through  his  faith  (ch.  ii.  4).  This  prophecy  hastens  on 
towards  its  fulfilment,  and  even  though  it  should  tarry,  will 
assuredly  take  place  at  the  appointed  time  (ch.  ii.  2,  3). 
Through  the  judgment  upon  the  godless  ones  in  Judah  and 
upon  the  Chaldasans,  the  righteousness  of  the  holy  God  will  be 
manifested,  and  the  eartii  will  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  (ch.  ii.  14).  Although  the  fact  that  the 
Chaldseans  are  mentioned  by  name  leaves  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  judgment  will  burst  upon  Judah  through  this  wild 
conquering  people,  the  prophecy  rises  immediately  from  this 
particular  judgment  to  a  view  of  the  universal  judgment  upon 
all  nations,  yea,  upon  the  whole  of  the  ungodly  world,  to  pro. 
claim  their  destruction'  and  the  dawning  of  salvation  for  the 
people  of  the  Lord  and  the  Lord's  anointed  ;  so  that  the  trem- 
bling at  the  terrors  of  judgment  is  resolved  at  the  close  into 
joy  and  exultation  in  the  God  of  salvation.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  unity  of  the  book ;  and  the  attempt  to  interpret 
the  threat  of  judgment  in  ch.  ii.  by  applying  it  to  particular 
historical  persons  and  facts,  has  utterly  failed. 
_  For  the  exegetical  works  on  Habakkuk,  see  my  Einhituna 
in  das  alte  Testament,  §  302-3. 
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EXPOSITION. 

THE  JUDGMENT  UPON  THE  "WICKED.— Chap.  i.  akd  n. 

CHASTISEMENT  OF  JUDAH  THROUGH  THE  CHALD^EAXS. — 
CHAP.  I. 

The  lamentation  of  the  prophet  over  the  dominion  of 
wickedness  and  violence  (vers.  2-4)  is  answered  thus  by  the 
Lord  :  He  will  raise  up  the  Chaldseans,  who  are  to  execute  the 
judgment,  as  a  terrible,  world-conquering  people,  but  who  will 
offend  by  making  their  might  into  their  god  (vers.  5-11)  ; 
whereupon  the  prophet,  trusting  in  the  Lord,  who  has  proved 
Himself  to  His  people  from  time  immemorial  to  be  a  holy  and 
righteous  God,  expresses  the  hope  that  this  chastisement  will 
not  lead  to  death,  and  addresses  the  question  to  God,  whether 
with  His  holiness  He  can  look  calmly  upon  the  wickedness  of 
this  people,  in  gathering  men  into  their  net  like  fishes,  and 
continuing  in  the  most  unsparing  manner  to  slay  the  nations 
(vers.  12-17). 

Ver.  1  contains  the  heading  not  only  to  ch.  i.  and  ii.,  but 
to  the  whole  book,  of  which  ch.  iii.  forms  an  integral  part. 
On  the  special  heading  in  ch.  iii.  1,  see  the  comm.  on  that 
verse.  The  prophet  calls  his  writing  a  massd',  or  burden  (see 
at  Nahum  i.  1),  because  it  announces  heavy  judgments  upon 
the  covenant  nation  and  the  imperial  power. 

Vers.  2-4.  The  prophet's  lamentation.  Ver.  2.  "How  long, 
Jehovah,  have  I  cried,  and  Thou  hearest  not  ?  I  cry  to  Thee, 
Violence;  and  Thou  helpest  not!  Ver.  3.  Why  dost  Thou  let  me 
see  mischief,  and  Thou  lookest  upon  distress  ?  devastation  and 
violence  are  before  m,e :  there  arises  strife,  and  contention  lifts 
itself  up.  Ver.  4.  Therefore  the  law  is  benumbed,  and  justice 
comes  not  forth  for  ever :  for  sinners  encircle  the  righteous  man; 
therefore  justice  goes  forth  perverted."  This  complaint,  which 
involves  a  petition  for  help,  is  not  merely  an  expression  of  the 
prophet's  personal  desire  for  the  removal  of  the  prevailing 
nnrighteousness  ;  but  the  prophet  laments,  in  the  name  of  the 
ricfhteous,  i.e.  the  believers  in  the  nation,  who  had  to  suffer 
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under  the  oppression  of  the  wicked ;  not,  however,  as  Eosen* 
miiller  and  Ewald,  with  many  of  the  Kabbins,  suppose,  over 
the  acts  of  wickedness  and  violence  which  the  Chaldseans  per- 
formed in  the  land,  but  over  the  wicked  conduct  of  the  ungodly 
of  his  own  nation.  For  it  is  obvious  that  these  verses  refer 
to  the  moral  depravity  of  Judah,  from  the  fact  that  God 
announces  His  purpose  to  raise  up  the  Chaldseans  to  punish  it 
(vers.  5  sqq.).  It  is  true  that,  in  vers.  9  and  13,  wickedness 
and  violence  are  attributed  to  the  Chaldseans  also ;  but  all  that 
can  be  inferred  from  this  is,  that  "  in  the  punishment  of  the 
Jewish  people  a  divine  talio  prevails,  which  will  eventually  fall 
upon  the  Chaldseans  also "  (Delitzsch).  The  calling  for  help 
{^^)  is  described,  in  the  second  clause,  as  crying  over  wicked- 
ness. Don  is  an  accusative,  denoting  what  he  cries,  as  in  Job 
xix.  7  and  Jer.  xx.  8,  viz.  the  evil  that  is  done.  Not  hearing  is 
equivalent  to  not  helping.  The  question  njN'lj?  indicates  that 
the  wicked  conduct  has  continued  a  long  time,  without  God 
having  put  a  stop  to  it.  This  appears  irreconcilable  with  the 
holiness  of  God.  Hence  the  question  in  ver.  3:  Wherefore  dost 
Thou  cause  me  to  see  mischief,  and  lookest  upon  it  Thyself  ? 
which  points  to  Num.  xxiii.  21,  viz.  to  the  words  of  Balaam, 
"  God  hath  not  beheld  iniquity  (dven)  in  Jacob,  neither  hath 
He  seen  perverseness  (dmdl)  in  Israel."  This  word  of  God,  in 
which  Balaam  expresses  the  hoHness  of  Israel,  which  remains 
true  to  the  idea  of  its  divine  election,  is  put  before  the  Lord  in 
the  form  of  a  question,  not  only  to  give  prominence  to  the 
falling  away  of  the  people  from  their  divine  calling,  and  their 
degeneracy  into  the  very  opposite  of  what  they  ought  to  be, 
but  chiefly  to  point  to  the  contradiction  involved  in  the  fact,  that 
God  the  Holy  One  does  now  behold  the  evil  in  Israel  and  leave 
it  unpunished.  God  not  only  lets  the  prophet  see  iniquity,  but 
even  looks  at  Himself.  This  is  at  variance  with  His  holiness. 
m,  nothingness,  then  worthlessness,  wickedness  (cf.  Isa.  i.  13). 
?oy,  labour,  then  distress  which  a  man  experiences  or  causes  to 
others  (cf.  Isa.  x.  1).  ID^an,  to  see,  not  to  cause  to  see.  Ewald 
has  revoked  the  opinion,  that  we  have  here  a  fresh  MpMl 
derived  from  a  MpMl.  With  'ui  Te?  the  address  is  continued  in 
the  form  of  a  simple  picture.  Shod  v'chdmds  are  often  con- 
nected {e.g.  Amos  iii.  10;  Jer.  vi.  7,  xx.  8 ;  Ezek.  xlv.  9). 
Shod  IS  violent  treatment  causing  desolation.     Chdmds  is  malil 
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cious  conduct  intended  to  injure  another,  ^n^l,  it  comes  to 
pass,  there  arises  strife  {ribh)  in  consequence  of  the  violent 
and  wicked  conduct.  i<^,,  to  rise  up,  as  in  Hos.  xiii.  1,  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  10.  The  consequences  of  this  are  relaxation  of  the 
law,  etc.  J3"''y,  therefore,  because  God  does  not  interpose  to 
stop  the  wicked  conduct.  ilS,  to  relax,  to  stiffen,  i.e.  to  lose 
one's  vital  strength,  or  energy.  Tordh  is  "  the  revealed  law  in 
all  its  substance,  which  was  meant  to  be  the  soul,  the  heart  of 
political,  religious,  and  domestic  life"  (Delitzsch).  Eight  does 
not  come  forth,  i.e.  does  not  manifest  itself,  Idnetsach,  lit.  for 
a  permanence,  i.e.  for  ever,  as  in  many  other  passages,  e.g.  Ps. 
xiii.  2,  Isa.  xiii.  20.  nV37  belongs  to  N?,  not  for  ever,  i.e.  never 
more.  Mishpdt  is  not  merely  a  righteous  verdict,  however ;  in 
which  case  the  meaning  would  be  :  There  is  no  more  any  right- 
eous verdict  given,  but  a  righteous  state  of  things,  objective 
right  in  the  civil  and  political  life.  For  godless  men  {V^l, 
without  an  article,  is  used  with  indefinite  generality  or  in  a  col- 
lective sense)  encircle  the  righteous  man,  so  that  the  righteous 
cannot  cause  right  to  prevail.  Therefore  right  comes  forth 
perverted.  The  second  clause,  commencing  with  t?"-'!',  com- 
pletes the  first,  adding  a  positive  assertion  to  the  negative. 
The  right,  which  does  still  come  to  the  light,  is  ?i|J"?,  twisted, 
perverted,  the  opposite  of  right.  To  this  complaint  Jehovah 
answers  in  vers.  5-11  that  He  will  do  a  marvellous  work, 
inflict  a  judgment  corresponding  in  magnitude  to  the  prevailing 
injustice. 

Ver.  5.  "  Look  ye  among  the  nations,  and  see,  and  he  amazed, 
amazed  !  for  I  work  a  work  in  your  days  :  ye  would  not  believe 
it  if  it  were  told  you."  The  appeal  to  see  and  be  amazed  is 
addressed  to  the  prophet  and  the  people  of  Judah  together.  It 
is  very  evident  from  ver.  6  that  Jehovah  Himself  is  speaking 
here,  and  points  by  anticipation  to  the  terrible  nature  of  the 
approaching  work  of  His  punitive  righteousness,  although  i'VS 
is  written  indefinitely,  without  any  pronoun  attached.  More- 
over, as  Delitzsch  and  Hitzig  observe,  the  meaning  of  the 
appeal  is  not,  "  Look  round  among  the  nations,  whether  any 
such  judgment  has  ever  occurred  ;"  but,  "  Look  about  among 
the  nations,  for  it  is  thence  that  the  terrible  storm  will  burst 
that  is  about  to  come  upon  you"  (cf.  Jer.  xxv.  32,  xiii.  20). 
The  first  and  ordinary  view,  in  support  of  which  Lam.  i.  12, 
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Jer.  ii.  10  ana  xviii.  13,  are  generally  adduced,  is  precluded 
by  the  fact,  (1)  that  it  is  not  stated  for  ^^■hat  they  are  to  look 
round,  namely,  whether  anything  of  the  kind  has  occurred 
here  or  there  (Jer.  ii.  10);  (2)  that  the  ™Pf  fj  «^f  "'^^f  " 
rencehas  not  been  mentioned  at  all  yet;  and  (3)  that  what 
they  are  to  be  astonished  or  terrified  at  is  not  their  failure 
to  discover  an  analogy,  but  the  approaching  judgment  itself. 
The  combination  of  the  leal,  tdmah,  with  the  Mphil  of  the  same 
verb  serves  to  strengthen  it,  so  as  to  express  the  highest  degree 
of  amazement  (cf.  Zeph.  ii.  1,  Ps.  cxviii.  11,  and  Ewald,  §  313,  c). 
^3,  for,  introduces  the  reason  not  only  for  the  amazement,  but 
also  for  the  summons  to  look  round.     The  two  clauses  of  the 
second  hemistich  correspond  to  the  two  clauses  of  the  first  half 
of  the  verse.     They  are  to  look  round,   because   Jehovah  is 
about  to  perform  a  work  ;  they  are  to  be  amazed,  or  terrified, 
because  this  work  is  an  amazing  or  a  terrible  one.     The  par- 
ticiple 'PV^  denotes  that  which  is  immediately  at  hand,  and  is 
used  absolutely,  without  a  pronoun.     According  to  ver.  6,  ''3« 
is  the  pronoun  we  have  to  supply.     For  it  is  not  practicable 
to  supply  NW,  or  to  take  the  participle  in  the  sense  of  the  third 
person,  since  God,  when  speaking  to  the  people,  cannot  speak 
of  Himself  in  the  third  person,  and  even  in  that  case  nini  could 
not  be  omitted.     Hitzig's  idea  is  still  more  untenable,  namely, 
that  pdal  is  the  subject,  and  that  jio'eZ  is  used  in  an  intransitive 
sense :  the  work  produces   its   effect.     We   must  assume,   as 
Delitzsch  does,  that  there  is  a  proleptical  ellipsis,  i.e.  one  in 
which  the  word  immediately  following  is  omitted  (as  in  Isa. 
xlviii.  11,  Zech.  ix.  17).     The  admissibility  of  this  assumption 
is  justified  by  the  fact  that  there  are  other  cases  in  which  the 
participle  is  used  and  the  pronoun  omitted;  and  that  not  merely 
the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  {e.g.  Isa.  ii.  11,  Jer.  xxxviii. 
23),  but  that  of  the  second  person  also  (1  Sam.  ii.  24,  vi.  3, 
and  Ps.  vii.  10).     On  the  expression  D?''?''?  (in  your  days),  see 
the  Introduction,  p.  51.    'i3''pxn  N.',  ye  would  not  believe  it  if  it 
were  told  you,  namely,  as  having  occurred  in  another  place  or 
at  another  time,  if  ye  did  not  see  it  yourselves  (Delitzsch  and 
Hitzig).      Compare  Acts  xiii.    41,  where   the   Apostle   Paul 
threatens  the  despisers  of  the  gospel  with  judgment  in  the 
words  of  our  verse. 

Vers.  6-11.  Announcement  of  this  work. — ^Ver.  6.  "For, 
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behold,  T  cause  the  Chaldceans  to  rise  up,  the  fierce  and  vehement 
nation,  which  marches  along  the  breadths  of  the  earth,  to  take 
possession  of  dwelling-places  that  are  not  its  own.  Ver.  7.  It 
is  alarming  and  fearful:  its  right  and  its  eminence  go  forth  from 
it.  Ver.  ,8.  And  its  horses  are  sivifter  than  leopards,  and  more 
sudden  than  evening  wolves :  and  its  horsemen  spring  along ;  and 
its  horsemen,  they  come  from  afar ;  tliey  fly  hither,  hastening  lihe 
an  eagle  to  devour.  Ver.  9.  It  comes  all  at  once  for  loickedness  ; 
the  endeavour  of  their  faces  is  directed  forwards,  and  it  gathers 
prisoners  together  like  sand.  Ver.  10.  And  it,  kings  it  scoffs 
at,  and  princes  are  laughter  to  it ;  it  laugJts  at  every  stronghold, 
and  heaps  up  sand,  and  takes  it.  Ver.  11.  Then  it  passes  along, 
a  wind,  and  comes  hither  and  offends  :  this  its  strength  is  its 
god."  Q'i?D  ''iii},  ecce  suscitaturus  sum.  >^}J}  before  the  participle 
always  refers  to  the  future.  D*i?i},  to  cause  to  stand  up  or 
appear,  does  not  apply  to  the  elevation  of  the  Chaldseans  into 
a  nation  or  a  conquering  people, — for  the  picture  which  follows 
and  is  defined  by  the  article  'W1  ''ijn  presupposes  that  it  ali-eady 
exists  as  a  conquering  people, — but  to  its  being  raised  up 
against  Judah,  so  that  it  is  equivalent  to  03^?'.  ^^i?^  i'l  Amos 
vi.  14  (cf.  Mic.  V.  4,  2  Sam.  xii.  11,  etc.).  Hakkasdim,  the 
Ohaldseans,  sprang,  according  to  Gen.  xxii.  22,  from  Kesed 
the  son  of  Nahor,  the  brother  of  Abraham  ;  so  that  they  were 
a  Semitic  race.  They  dwelt  from  time  immemorial  in  Baby- 
lonia or  Mesopotamia,  and  are  called  a  primeval  people,  goi 
me'oldm,  in  Jer.  v.  15.  ,  Abram  migrated  to  Canaan  from  Ur 
of  the  Ohaldees,  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  (Euphrates  : 
Gen.  xi.  28,  31,  compared  with  Josh.  xxiv.  2)  ;  and  the  Kasdlm 
in  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel  are  inhabitants  of  Babel  or 
Babylonia  (Isa.  xliii.  14,  xlvii.  1,  xlviii.  14,  20  ;  Jer.  xxi.  9,  xxxii. 
4,  24,  etc. ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  23).  Babylonia  is  called  ^erets  Kasdlm 
(Jer.  xxiv.  5,  xxv.  12  ;  Ezek.  xii.  13),  or  simply  Kasdlm  (Jer. 
1.  10,  li.  24,  35;  Ezek,  xvi.  29,  xxiii.  16).  The  modern 
hypothesis,  that  the  Ohaldseans  were  first  of  all  transplanted 
by  the  Assyrians  from  the  northern  border  mountains  of 
Armenia,  Media,  and  Assyria  to  Babylonia,  and  that  having 
settled  there,  they  afterwards  grew  into  a  cultivated  people, 
and  as  a  conquering  nation  exerted  great  influence  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  simply  rests  upon  a  most  precarious  inter- 
pretation of  an  obscure  passage  in  Isaiah  (Isa.  xxiii.  18),  and 
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has  no  hioher  value  than  the  opinion  of  the  latest  Assyrio- 
legists   that  the    Ohaldaeans   are   a   people   of    Tatar   origin, 
who  mingled  with  the  Shemites  of  the  countries  bordering 
upon  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  (see  Delitzsch  on  Isa.  xxiii.  13). 
Habakkuk   describes   this    people   as   mar,   bitter,    or   rough, 
and,  when  used  to  denote  a  disposition,  fierce  (mar  nephesh, 
Judg.  xviii.  25,  2  Sam.  xvii.  8) ;  and  nimhdr,  heedless  or  rash 
(Isa.  xxxii.  4),  here  violent,  and  as  moving  along  the  breadths 
of  the  earth  (eVt  to,  ifXarr}  t?;?  yrj';,  LXX. :  of.  Eev.  xx.  9), 
i.e.  marching  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  earth  (Isa.  viii.  8) : 
teiram  quam  late  patet  (Eos.).     '?  is  not  used  here  to  denote  the 
direction  or  the  goal,  but  the  space,  as  in  Gen.  xiii.  17  (Hitzig, 
Delitzsch).     To  take  possession  of  dwelling-places  that  are  not 
his  own  (h'^'?  =  i^"f<^  ■'?'?>),  i-e-  to  take  possession  of  foreign 
lands  that  do  not  belong  to  him.     In  ver.  7  the  fierce  disposi- 
tion of  this  people  is  still  further  depicted,  and  in  ver.  8  the 
violence  with  which  it  advances.     D'«,  formidahilis,  exciting 
terror ;  N'liJ,  metuendus,  creating  alarm.     'Ul  13'30,  from  it,  not 
from  God  (cf.  Ps.  xvii.  2),  does  its  right  proceed,  i.e.  it  deter- 
mines right,  and  the  rule  of  its  conduct,  according  to  its  own 
standard  ;  and  inx'K',  its  eminence  (Gen.  xlix.  3  ;  Hos.  xiii.  1), 
"  its  Bo^a  (1  Cor.  xi.  7)   above  all  other  nations"   (Hitzig), 
making  itself  lord  through  the  might  of  its  arms.     Its  horses 
are  lighter,  i.e.  swifter  of  foot,  than  panthers,  which  spring  with 
the  greatest  rapidity  upon  their  prey  (for  proofs  of  the  swiftness 
of  the  panther,  see  Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii.  p.  104,  ed.  Eos.),  and 
lin,  lit.  sharper,  i.e.  shooting  sharply  upon  it.     As  qdlal  re- 
presents swiftness   as  a  light  rapid  movement,  ■which  hardly 
touches  the  ground,  so  cliddad,  o^iiv  elvat.,  describes  it  as  a  hasty 
precipitate  dash  upon  a  certain  object  (Delitzsch).     The  first 
clause  of  this  verse  has  been  repeated  by  Jeremiah  (iv.  13), 
with   the   alteration    of   one   letter    (viz.    D''"}B'3p   for  D^DiiD). 
Wolves  of  the  evening  (cf.  Zeph.  iii.  3)  are  wolves  which  go 
out  in  the  evening   in   search  of  prey,   after   having  fasted 
through  the  day,  not  "  wolves  of  Arabia  (a^V  =  3ny,  LXX.)  or 
of  the  desert"  (n3"jy.,  Kimchi).     Pdshu  from  push,  after  the 

Arabic  ^jAi,  med.  Ye,  to  strut  proudly ;  when  used  of  a  horse 

and  its  rider,  to  spring  along,  to  gallop  ;  or  of  a  calf,  to  hop  or 
jump  (Jer.  1.  11 ;  Mai.  iii.  20).     The  connection  between  this 
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and  push  (Nab.  iii.  18),  niplial  to  disperse  or  scatter  one's  self, 
is  questionable.     Delitzsch  (on  Job  xxxv.  15)  derives  push  in 

this  verse  and  the  passage  cited  from  (jwU,  med.   Vav,  in  the 

sense  of  swimming  npon  the  top,  and  apparently  traces  push  in 

Nah.  iii.,  as  well  as  pash  in  Job  xxxv.  15,  to  ij^  (when  used 

of  water :  to  overflow  its  dam)  ;  whilst  Freytag  (in  the  Lexicon) 

gives,  as  the  meaning  of  (ji^  il.,  dissolvit,  dissipavit.    PdrdsMm 

are  horsemen,  not  riding-horses.  The  repetition  of  Vt^'ia  does 
not  warrant  our  erasing  the  words  "i''^'^3  '"5'fil  as  a  gloss,  as 
Plitzig  proposes.  It  can  be  explained  very  simply  from  the 
fact,  that  in  the  second  hemistich  Habakkuk  passes  from  the 
general  description  of  the  Chaldasans  to  a  picture  of  their 
invasion  of  Judah.  PiTiO,  from  afar,  i.e.  from  Babylonia  (cf. 
Isa.  xxxix.  3).  Their  coming  from  afar,  and  the  comparison 
of  the  rushing  along  of  the  Chaldsean  horsemen  to  the  flight  of 
an  eagle,  points  to  the  threat  in  Deut.  xxviii.  49,  "  Jehovah 
shall  bring  against  thee  a  nation  from  far,  from  the  end  of  the 
earth,  as  swift  as  the  eagle  flieth,"  which  is  now  about  to  be 
fulfilled.  Jeremiah  frequently  uses  the  same  comparison  when 
speaking  of  the  Chaldseans,  viz.  in  Jer.  iv.  13,  xlviii.  40,  xlix. 
22,  and  Lam.  iv.  19  (cf.  2  Sam.  i.  23).  The  utt.  Xey.  nisJD 
may  mean  a  horde  or  crowd,  after  the  Hebrew  D3,  and  the 

Arabic  ^'*^,  or  snorting,  endeavouring,  striving,  after  /»^,  and 

*U-,  appetivit,  in  which  case  DDJ  would  be  connected  with  NOJ, 

to  swallow.  But  the  flrst  meaning  does  not  suit  na''"]i5  on^JS, 
whereas  the  second  does,  '""^'lij,  not  eastwards,  but  according 
to  the  primary  meaning  of  QliJ,  to  the  front,  forwards.  Ewald 
renders  it  incorrectly  :  "  the  striving  of  their  face  is  to  storm, 
i.e.  to  mischief ;"  for  qddim,  the  east  wind,  when  used  in  the 
sense  of  storm,  is  a  figurative  expression  for  that  which  is  vain 
and  worthless  (Hos.  xii.  2  ;  cf.  Job  xv.  2),  but  not  for  mischief. 
For  "ibS'l,  compare  Gen.  xli.  49  and  Zech.  ix.  3  :  and  for  Pins, 
like  sand  of  the  sea,  Hos.  ii.  1.  In  ver.  10  Nini  and  Nin  are 
introduced,  that  the  words  Q'3^'33  and  "isacrbp,  upon  which 
the  emphasis  lies,  may  be  placed  first.    It,  the  Chaldsean  nation, 
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scoffs  at  kings  and  princes,  and  every  strongliold,  i.e.  It  ridi- 
cules all  the  resistance  that  kings  and  princes  offer  to  its 
advance,  by  putting  forth  their  strength,  as  a  perfectly  fruitless 
attempt.  MiscMq,  the  object  of  laughter.  The  words,  it 
heaps  up  dust  and  takes  it  (the  fortress),  express  the  facility 
with  which  every  fortress  is  conquered  by  it.  To  heap  up  dust : 
denoting  the  casting  up  an  embankment  for  attack  (2  Sam.  xx. 
15,  etc3.  The  feminine  suffix  attached  to  ^'^^^\  refers  ad 
sensum  to  the  idea  of  a  city  (1'J'),  implied  in  ^yaD,  the  latter 
being  equivalent  to  1^30  l^j;  in  1  Sam.  vi.  18,  2  Kings  iii.  19, 
etc.  Thus  will  the  Chaldsean  continue  incessantly  to  overthrow 
kings  and  conquer  kingdoms  with  tempestuous  rapidity,  till  he 
offends,  by  deifying  his  own  power.  With  this  gentle  hint 
at  the  termination  of  his  tyranny,  the  announcement  of  the 
judgment  closes  in  ver.  11.  T5J,  tJiere,  i.e.  in  this  appearance 
of  his,  as  depicted  in  vers.  6-10 :  not  "  then,"  in  which  case 
ver.  11  would  affirm  to  what  further  enterprises  the  Chaldseans 
would  proceed  after  their  rapidly  and  easily  effected  conquests. 
The  perfects  ^?n  and  ii3J?|5  are  used  prophetically,  representing 
the  future  as  occurring  already.  ^?n  and  "i^V  are  used  synony- 
mously :  to  pass  along  and  go  further,  used  of  the  wind  or 
tempest,  as  in  Isa.  xxi.  1 ;  here,  as  in  Isa.  viii.  8,  of  the  hostile 
army  overflowing  the  land  ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that 
in  Isaiah  it  is  thought  of  as  a  stream  of  watei',  whereas  here  it 
is  thought  of  as  a  tempest  sweeping  over  the  land.  The  subject 
to  chdlaph  is  not  ruach,  but  the  Chaldasan  (sin,  ver.  10)  ;  and 
ruach  is  used  appositionally,  to  denote  the  manner  in  which  it 
passes  along,  viz.  "  like  a  tempestuous  wind"  (ruach  as  in  Job 
XXX.  15,  Isa.  vii.  2).  DE'SI.  is  not  a  participle,  but  a  perfect 
with  Vav  rel.,  expressing  tlie  consequence,  "  and  so  he  offends." 
In  what  way  is  stated  in  the  last  clause,  in  which  It  does  not 
answer  to  the  relative  "ic'x,  in  the  sense  of  "  he  whose  power," 
but  is  placed  demonstratively  before  the  noun  ina,  like  nt  ia 
Ex.  xxxii.  1,  Josh.  ix.  12,  13,  and  Isa.  xxiii.  13  (cf.  Ewald, 
§  293,  b),  pointing  back  to  the  strength  of  the  Chaldsean, 
which  has  been  previously  depicted  in  its  intensive  and  exten- 
sive greatness  (Delitzsch).  This  its  power  is  god  to  it,  i.e.  it 
makes  it  into  its  god  (for  the  thought,  compare  Job  xii.  6,  and 
the  words  of  the  Assyrian  in  Isa.  x.  13).  The  ordinary  expla- 
nation of  the  first  hemistich  is,  on  the  other  hand,  untenable 
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(then  its  courage  becomes  young  again,  or  grows),  since  niT 
cannot  stand  for  imi,  and  1?y  without  an  object  given  in  the 
context  cannot  mean  to  overstep,  i.e.  to  go  beyond  the  proper 
measure. 

Ver.  12.  On  this  threatening  announcement  of  the  judg- 
ment by  God,  the  prophet  turns  to  the  Lord  in  the  name  of 
believing  Israel,  and  expresses  the  confident  hope  that  He  as 
the  Holy  One  will  not  suffer  His  people  to  perish.  Ver.  12. 
"  Art  Thou  not  from  olden  time,  0  Jehovah,  my  God,  my  Holy 
One  ?  We  shall  not  die.  Jehovah,  for  judgment  hast  Thou 
appointed  it ;  and,  0  Hock,  founded  it  for  chastisement."  How- 
ever terrible  and  prostrating  the  divine  threatening  may  sound, 
the  prophet  draws  consolation  and  hope  from  the  holiness  of 
the  faithful  covenant  God,  that  Israel  will  not  perish,  but  that 
the  judgment  will  be  only  a  severe  chastisement.^  The  suppli- 
catory question  with  which  he  soars  to  this  hope  of  faith  is 
closely  connected  with  the  divine  and  threatening  prophecy  in 
ver.  11.  The  Chaldsean's  god  is  his  own  strength  ;  but  Israel's 
God  is  Jehovah,  the  Holy  One.  On  the  interrogative  form  of 
the  words  ("art  Thou  not?"),  which  requires  an  affirmative 
reply,  Luther  has  aptly  observed  that  "  he  speaks  to  God  inter- 
rogatively, asking  whether  He  will  do  this  and  only  punish;  not 
that  he  has  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  but  that  he  shows  how 
faith  is  sustained  in  the  midst  of  conflicts, — namely,  that  it 
appears  as  weak  as  if  it  did  not  believe,  and  would  sink  at  once, 
and  fall  into  despair  on  account  of  the  great  calamity  which 
crushes  it.  For  although  faith  stands  firm,  yet  it  cracks,  and 
speaks  in  a  very  different  tone  when  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
flict from  what  it  does  when  the  victory  is  gained."  But  as 
the  question  is  sure  to  receive  an  affirmative  reply,  the  prophet 
draws  this  inference  from  it :  "  we  shall  not  die,"  we  Thy 
people  shall  not  perish.  This  hope  rests  upon  two  foundations: 
viz.  (1)  from  time  immemorial  Jehovah  is  Israel's  God ;  and 

1  "  Therefore,"  says  Calvin,  "  whoever  desires  to  fight  bravely  with 
the  ungodly,  let  him  first  settle  the  matter  with  God  Himself,  and,  as  it 
were,  confirm  and  ratify  that  treaty  which  God  has  set  before  us,  namely, 
that  we  are  His  people,  and  He  will  be  a  God  to  us  in  return.  And  be- 
cause God  makes  a  covenant  with  us  in  this  manner,  it  is  necessary  that 
our  faith  should  be  well  established,  that  we  may  go  forth  to  the  conflict 
with  all  the  ungodly," 
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(2)  He  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  who-  c-annot  leave  wicked- 
Jss  unpunished  either  in  Israel  or  in  the  foe  This  leads  to 
the  further  conclusion,  that  Jehovah  has  simply  appointed  the 
Chaldean  nation  to  execute  the  judgment,  to  chastise  Israel 
and  not  to  destroy  His  people.  The  three  predicates  applied 
to  God  have  equal  weight  in  the  question.  The  brod  to 
whom  the  prophet  prays  is  Jehovah,  the  absolutely  constant 
One,  who  is  always  the  same  in  word  and  work  (see  at  ben. 
ii  4) ;  He  is  also  Elohai,  my,  i.e.  Israel's,  God,  who  from  time 
immemorial  has  proved  to  the  people  whom  He  had  chosen  as 
His  possession  that  He  is  their  God  ;  and  T^P,  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel,  the  absolutely  Pure  One,  who  cannot  look  upon  evil, 
and  therefore  cannot  endure  that  the  wicked  should  devour  the 
righteous  (ver.  13).  niDJ  K^  is  not  a  supplicatory  wish  :  Let  us 
not  die  therefore ;  but  a  confident  assertion  :  "  We  shall  not 
die."^  In  the  second  half  of  the  verse,  Y'hovdh  and  tsur 
(rock)  are  vocatives.  Tsur,  as  an  epithet  applied  to  God,  is 
taken  from  Dent,  xxxii.  4,  15,  18,  and  37,  where  God  is  first 
called  the  Rock  of  Israel,  as  the  unchangeable  refuge  of  His 
people's  trust.  Lammishpdt,  i.e.  to  accomplish  the  judgment : 
comp.  Isa.  X.  5,  6,  where  Asshur  is  called  the  rod  of  Jehovah's 
wrath.  In  the  parallel  clause  we  have  niainp  instead :  "  to 
chastise,"  namely  Israel,  not  the  Ohaldseans,  as  Ewald  sup- 
poses. 

The  believing  confidence  expressed  in  this  verse  does  not 
appear  to  be  borne  out  by  what  is  actually  done  by  God.  The 
prophet  proceeds  to  lay  this  enigma  before  God  in  vers.  13-17, 

1  According  to  the  Masora,  ni»3  vh  stands  as  D''nB1D  jlpn,  i-e.  correclio 
scribarum  for  niDfl  n!),  thou  wilt  not  die.  These  tikkune  sopJirim,  however, 
of  which  the  Masora  reckons  eighteen,  are  not  alterations  of  original  read- 
ings proposed  by  the  sophrim,  but  simply  traditional  definitions  of  what  the 
sacred  writers  originally  intended  to  write,  though  they  afterwards  avoided 
it  or  gave  a  different  turn.  Thus  the  prophet  intended  to  write  here : 
"Thou  (God)  wilt  not  die;"  but  in  the  consciousness  that  this  was  at 
variance  with  the  divine  decorum,  he  gave  it  this  turn,  "  We  shall  not 
die."  But  this  rabbinical  conjecture  rests  upon  the  erroneous  assumption 
that  UlpK)  is  a  predicate,  and  the  thought  of  the  question  is  this  :  "  Thou 
art  from  of  old.  Thou  Jehovah  my  God,  my  Holy  One,"  according  to  which 
niDD  N^  would  be  an  exegesis  of  DlpiD,  which  is  evidently  false.  For 
further  remarks  on  the  tikkune  sophrim,  see  Delitzsch's  Commentary  on  Ilnb, 
I.C.,  and  the  Appendix,  p.  206  scjc^. 
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and  to  pray  for  his  people  to  be  spared  during  the  period  of  the 
Ohaldsean  affliction.  Ver.  13.  ^^  Art  Thoii  too  pure  of  eye  to 
beJiold  evil,  and  canst  Thou  not  look  upon  distress  f  Wherefore 
loohest  Thou  upon  the  treacherous  ?  and  art  silent  when  the 
toicked  devours  one  more  righteous  than  he  ?  Ver.  14.  And 
Thou  hast  made  men  like  fishes  of  the  sea,  like  reptiles  that  have 
no  ruler.  Ver.  15.  All  of  them  hath  he  lifted  up  loith  the  hook ; 
he  draws  them  into  his  net,  and  gathers  them  in  his  fishing  net; 
he  rejoices  thereat,  and  is  glad.  Ver.  16.  Therefore  he  sacri- 
fices to  his  net,  and  burns  incense  to  his,  landing  net ;  for  through 
them  is  his  portion  rich,  and  his  food  fat.  Ver.  1 7.  Shall  he 
therefore  empty  his  net,  and  always  strangle  nations  without 
sparing  ?"  In  ver.  13,  D^^??  "'i^'?,  with  the  two  clauses  depen- 
dent upon  it,  stands  as  a  vocative,  and  lintp  followed  by  l?  as 
a  comparative  :  purer  of  eyes  than  to  be  able  to  see.  This 
epithet  is  applied  to  God  as  the  pure  One,  whose  eyes  cannot 
bear  what  is  morally  unclean,  i.e.  cannot  look  upon  evil.  The 
purity  of  God  is  not  measured  here  by  His  seeing  evil,  but  is 
described  as  exalted  above  it,  and  not  coming  at  all  into  com- 
parison with  it.  On  the  relation  in  which  these  words  stand 
to  Num.  xxiii.  21,  see  the  remarks  on  ver.  3.  In  the  second 
clause  the  infinitive  construction  passes  over  into  the  finite 
verb,  as  is  frequently  the  case ;  so  that  IK'S  must  be  supplied 
in  thought :  who  canst  not  look  upon,  i.e.  canst  not  tolerate,  the 
distress  which  the  wicked  man  prepares  for  others.  Wherefore 
then  lookest  Thou  upon  treacherous  ones,  namely,  the  Chal- 
dseans  ?  They  are  called  Cl^lis,  from  their  faithlessly  deceptive 
and  unscrupulously  rapacious  conduct,  as  in  Isa.  xxi.  2,  xxiv.  16. 
That  the  seeing  is  a  quiet  observance,  without  interposing  to 
punish,  is  evident  from  the  parallel  ^'''iniil :  Thou  art  silent  at 
the  swallowing  of  the  'isap  pns.  The  more  righteous  than  he 
(the  ungodly  one)  is  not  the  nation  of  Israel  as  such,  which,  if 
not  perfectly  righteous,  was  relatively  more  righteous  than  the 
Chaldasans.  This  rabbinical  view  is  proved  to  be  erroneous,  by 
the  fact  that  in  vers.  2  and  3  the  prophet  describes  the  moral 
depravity  of  Israel  in  the  same  words  as  those  which  he  here 
applies  to  the  conduct  of  the  Ohaldseans.  The  persons  intended 
are  rather  the  godly  portion  of  Israel,  who  have  to  share  in  the 
expiation  of  the  sins  of  the  ungodly,  and  suffer  when  they  are 
punished  (Delitzscli).    This  fact,  that  the  righteous  is  swallowed 
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along  with  the  unrighteous,  appears  irreconcilable  with  the 
holiness  of  God,  and  suggests  the  inquiry,  how  God  can  pos- 
sibly let  this  be  done.  This  strange  fact  is  depicted  still  further 
in  vers.  14-16  in  figures  taken  from  the  life  of  a  fisherman. 
The  men  are  like  fishes,  whom  the  Chaldsean  collects  together 
in  his  net,  and  then  pays  divine  honour  to  his  net,  by  which  he 
has  been  so  enriched,  npni  is  not  dependent  upon  HB^,  but 
continues  the  address  in  a  simple  picture,  in  which  the  imperfect 
with  Vav  convers.  represents  the  act  as  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  silence  of  God:  "and  so  Thou  makest  the  men  like  fishes," 
etc.  The  point  of  comparison  lies  in  the  relative  clause  13  PK-D"}*?, 
"which  has  no  ruler,"  which  is  indeed  formally  attached  to 
s:'0-}3  alone,  but  in  actual  fact  belongs  to  Djn  "Jl  also.  "No 
ruler,"  to  take  the  defenceless  under  his  protection,  and  shelter 
and  defend  them  against  enemies.  Then  will  Judah  be  taken 
prisoner  and  swallowed  up  by  the  Chaldseans.  God  has  given 
it  helplessly  up  to  the  power  of  its  foes,  and  has  obviously 
ceased  to  be  its  king.  Compare  the  similar  lamentation  in 
Isa.  Ixiii.  19:  "  are  even  like  those  over  whom  Thou  hast  never 
ruled."  b'D'],  the  creeping  thing,  the  smaller  animals  which 
exist  in  great  multitudes,  and  move  with  great  swiftness,  refers 
here  to  the  smaller  water  animals,  to  which  the  word  rentes  is 
also  apphed  in  Ps.  civ.  25,  and  the  verb  rdmas  in  Gen.  i.  21 
and  Lev.  xi.  46.  n?3,  pointing  back  to  the  collective  'dddm,  is 
the  object,  and  is  written  first  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  The 
form  ^^VJ],  instead  of  ■^^I'.Q,  is  analogous  to  the  hophal  nPiJn  in 
Nahum  ii.  8  and  Judg.  vi.  28,  and  also  to  J^l^vn  in  Josh.  vii.  7 : 
to  take  up  out  of  the  water  (see  Ges.  §  63,  Anm.  4).  Vr\}\ 
from  "I1J,  to  pull,  to  draw  together.  ChakMh  is  the  hook, 
cherem  the  net  generally,  mikhmereth  the  large  fishing-net 
{a-a^ijvi]),  the  lower  part  of  which,  when  sunk,  touches  the 
bottom,  whilst  the  upper  part  floats  on  the  top  of  the  water. 
These  figures  are  not  to  be  interpreted  with  such  speciality  as 
that  the  net  and  fishing  net  answer  to  the  sword  and  bow ;  but 
the  hook,  the  net,  and  the  fishing  net,  as  the  things  used  for 
catching  fish,  refer  to  all  the  means  which  the  Chaldseans 
employ  in  order  to  subdue  and  destroy  the  nations.  Luther 
interprets  it  correctly.  "  These  hooks,  nets,  and  fishing  nets," 
he  says,  "  are  nothing  more  than  his  great  and  powerful  armies, 
by  which  he  gained  dominion  over  all  lands  and  people,  and 
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brought  home  to  Babylon  the  goods,  jewels,  silver,  and  gold, 
interest  and  rent  of  all  the  world."  He  rejoices  over  the  suc- 
cess of  his  enterprises,  over  this  capture  of  men,  and  sacrifices 
and  burns  incense  to  his  net,  i.e.  he  attributes  to  the  means 
which  he  has  employed  the  honour  due  to  God.  There  is  no 
allusion  in  these  words  to  the  custom  of  the  Scythians  and 
Sauromatians,  who  are  said  by  Herodotus  (iv.  59,  60)  to  have 
offered  sacrifices  every  year  to  a  sabre,  which  was  set  up  as  a 
symbol  of  Mars.  What  the  Chaldean  made  into  his  god,  is 
expressed  in  ver.  11,  namely,  his  own  power.  "  He  who  boasts 
of  a  thing,  and  is  glad  and  joyous  on  account  of  it,  but  does 
not  thank  the  true  God,  makes  himself  into  an  idol,  gives  him- 
self the  glory,  and  does  not  rejoice  in  God,  but  in  his  own 
strength  and  work"  (Luther).  The  Chaldsan  sacrifices  to  his 
net,  for  thereby  (i^fi]?,  by  net  and  yarn)  his  portion  (chelqd)  is 
fat,  i.e.  the  portion  of  this  booty  which  falls  to  him,  and  fat  is 
his  food  (i^?!"]?  is  a  neuter  substantive).  The  meaning  is,  that 
he  thereby  attains  to  wealth  and  prosperity.  In  ver,  17  there 
is  appended  to  this  the  question  embracing  the  thought :  Shall 
he  therefore,  because  he  rejoices  over  his  rich  booty,  or  offers 
sacrifice  to  his  net,  empty  his  net,  sc,  to  throw  it  in  afresh,  and 
proceed  continually  to  destroy  nations  in  so  unsparing  a  manner? 
In  the  last  clause  the  figure  passes  over  into  a  literal  address. 
The  place  of  the  imperfect  is  now  taken  by  a  periphrastic  con- 
struction with  the  infinitive :  Shall  he  constantly  be  about  to 
slay?  •  On  this  construction,  see  Ges.  §  132,  3,  Anm.  1,  and 
Ewald,  §  237,  e.  ^ion^  »i?  is  a  subordinate  clause  appended  in 
an  adverbial  sense  :  unsparingly,  without  sparing. 
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After  receiving  an  answer  to  this  supplicatory  cry,  the 
prophet  receives  a  command  from  God  :  to  write  the  oracle  in 
plain  characters,  because  it  is  indeed  certain,  but  will  not  be 
immediately  fulfilled  (vers.  1-3).  Then  follows  the  word  of 
God,  that  the  just  will  live  through  his  faith,  but  he  that  is 
proud  and  not  upright  will  not  continue  (vers.  4,  5) ;  accompanied 
by  a  fivefold  woe  upon  the  Chaldsean,  who  gathers  all  nations 
to  himself  with  insatiable  greediness  (vers.  6-20). 

Vers.  1-3  form  the  introduction  to  the  word  of  God,  which 
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the  prophet  receives  in  reply  to  his  cry  of  lamentation  addressed 
to  the  Lord  in  ch.  i.  12-17.    Ver.  1.  "I will  stand  upon  my  watch- 
toiver,  and  station  myself  upon  the  fortress,  and  will  watch  to  see 
what  He  will  say  in  me,  and  what  I  answer  to  my  complaint 
Ver.  2.  Then  Jehovah  ansioered  me,  and  said.  Write  the  vision,  and 
make  it  plain  upon  the  tables,  that  he  may  run  who  reads  it.  Ver.  3. 
For  the  vision  is  yet  for  the  appointed  end,  and  strives  after  the  end, 
and  does  not  lie:  if  it  tarry,  wait  for  it;  for  it  will  come,  it  does 
not  fail."  Ver.  1  contains  the  prophet's  conversation  with  himself. 
After  he  has  poured  out  his  trouble  at  the  judgment  announced, 
in  a  lamentation  to  the  Lord  (ch.  i.  12-17),  he  encourages 
himself— after  a  pause,  which  we  have  to  imagine  after  ch. 
i.  17— to  wait  for  the  answer  from  God.     He  resolves  to  place 
himself  upon  his  observatory,  and  look  out  for  the  revelation 
which  the  Lord  will  give  to  his  questions.     Mishmereth,  a  place 
of  waiting  or  observing ;  mdtsor,  a  fortress,  i.e.  a  watch-tower 
or  spying-tower.      Standing  upon  the  watch,   and  stationing 
liimself  upon  the  fortification,  are    not  to  be  understood  as 
something   external,    as   Hitzig   supposes,    implying   that    the 
prophet  went  up  to  a  steep  and  lofty  place,  or  to  an  actual 
tower,  that  he  might  be  far  away  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
men,  and  there  turn  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  direct  his 
collected  mind  towards  God,  to  look  out  for  a  revelation.     For 
nothing  is  known  of  any  such  custom  as  this,  since  the  cases 
mentioned  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  21  and  1  Kings  xix.  11,  as  extraordi- 
nary preparations  for  God  to  reveal  Himself,  are  of  a  totally 
different  kind  from  this  ;  and  the  fact  that  Balaam  the  sooth- 
sayer went  up  to  the  top  of  a  bare  height,  to  look  out  for  a 
revelation  from  God  (Num.  xxiii.  3),  furnishes  no  proof  that 
tlie  true  prophets  of  Jehovah  did  the  same,  but  is  rather  a 
heathenish  feature,  which  shows  that  it  was  because  Balaam 
did  not  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  a  firm  psophetic  word,  that 
he  looked  out  for  revelations  from  God  in  significant  phenomena 
of  nature  (see  at  Num.  xxiii.  3,  4).     The  words  of  our  verse 
are  to  be  taken  figuratively,  or  internally,  like  the  appointment 
of  the  watchman  in  Isa.  xxi.  6.     The  figure  is  taken  from  the 
custom  of  ascending  high  places  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into 
the  distance  (2  Kings  ix.  17 ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  24),  and  simply 
expresses  the  spiritual  preparation  of  the  prophet's  soul  for 
hearing  the  word  of  God  within,  i.e.  the  collecting  of  his  mind 
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by  quietly  entering  into  himself,  and  meditating  upon  the 
word  and  testimonies  of  God.  Cyril  and  Calvin  bring  out  the 
first  idea.  Thus  the  latter  observes,  that  "  the  watch-tower  is 
the  recesses  of  the  mind,  where  we  withdraw  ourselves  from  the 
world ;"  and  then  adds  by  way  of  explanation,  "  The  prophet, 
under  the  name  of  the  watch-tower,  implies  that  he  extricates 
himself  as  it  were  from  the  thoughts  of  the  flesh,  because  there 
would  be  no  end  or  measure,  if  he  wished  to  judge  accord- 
ing to  his  own  perception  ;"  whilst  others  find  in  it  nothing 
more  than  firm  continuance  in  reliance  upon  the  word  of 
God.^  Tsippdh,  to  spy  or  watch,  to  wait  for  the  answer  from 
God.  "This  watching  ■w&s  lively  and  assiduous  diligence  on 
the  part  of  the  prophet,  in  carefully  observing  everything  that 
took  place  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,  and  presented  itself  either 
to  be  seen  or  heard"  (Burk).  ''3""i3']'',  to  speak  in  me,  not 
merely  to  or  with  me  ;  since  the  speaking  of  God  to  the 
prophets  was  an  internal  speaking,  and  not  one  that  was  per- 
ceptible from  without.  What  I  shall  answer  to  my  complaint 
{'al  tokhachti),  namely,  first  of  all  to  myself  and  then  to  the 
rest.  ToTchachath,  lit.  correction,  contradiction.  Habakkuk 
refers  to  the  complaint  which  he  raised  against  God  in  ch. 
j.  13-17,  namely,  that  He  let  the  wicked  go  on  unpunished. 
He  will  wait  for  an  answer  from  God  to  this  complaint,  to 
quiet  his  own  heart,  which  is  dissatisfied  with  the  divine  admi- 
nistration. Thus  he  draws  a  sharp  distinction  between  his  own 
speaking  and  the  speaking  of  the  Spirit  of  God  within  him. 
Jehovah  gives  the  answer  in  what  follows,  first  of  all  (vers.  2,  3) 
commanding  him  to  write  the  vision  {chdzon,  the  revelation 
from  God  to  be  received  by  inward  intuition)  upon  tables,  so 
clearly,  that  men  may  be  able  to  read  it  in  running,  i.e.  quite 
easily.  1X3  as  in  Deut.  xxvii.  8 ;  see  at  Deut.  i.  5.  The  article 
attached  to  nin?n  does  not  point  to  the  tables  set  up  in  the 
market-places  for  public  notices  to  be  written  upon  (Ewald), 

1  Theodoret  very  appropriately  compares  the  words  of  Asaph  in  Pa 
Ixxiii.  16  sqq.,  "  When  I  thought  to  know  this,  it  was  too  painful  for  me, 
until  I  entered  into  the  sanctuaries  of  God,  and  gave  heed  to  their  end ;" 
ftnd  observes,  "  And  there,  says  the  prophet,  will  I  remain  as  appointed, 
and  not  leave  my  post,  but,  standing  upon  such  a  rock  as  that  upon  which 
God  placed  great  Moses,  watch  with  a  prophet's  eyes  for  the  solution  oi 
the  things  that  I  seeL" 
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but  simply  means,  make  it  clear  on  the  tables  on  which  thou 
Shalt  write  it,  referring  to  the  noun  implied  in  3)13    (write), 
though  not  expressed  (Delitzsch).     13  «?.ip  may  be  explained 
from  1SD3  ay^  in  Jer.  xxxvi.  13.     The  question  is  a  disputed 
one,  whether 'this  command  is  to  be  understood  literally  or 
merely  figuratively,  "  simply  denoting  the  great  importance  of 
the  prophecy,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  it  to  be  made 
accessible  to  the  whole  nation"   (Hengstenberg,  Bissertaiiorj, 
vol.  i.  p.  460).     The  passages  quoted  in  support  of  the  literal 
view,  i.e.  of  the  actual  writing  of  the  prophecy  which  follows 
upon  tables,  viz.  Isa.  viii.  1,  xxx.  8,  and  Jer.  xxx.  2,  are  not  de- 
cisive.    In  Jer.  xxx.  2  the  prophet  is  commanded  to  write  all 
the  words  of  the  Lord  in  a  book  (sepAer)  ;  and  so  again  in  Isa. 
xxx.  8  if  niWy  H3n3  is  synonymous  with  i^ijn  i3p"Pj;.     But  in 
Isa.  viii.  1  there  are  only  two  significant  words,  which  the  pro- 
phet is  to  write  upon  a  large  table  after  having  taken  witnesses. 
It  does  not  follow  from  either  of  these  passages,  that  luchoth, 
tables,  say  wooden  tables,  had  been   already  bound  together 
into  books  among  the  Hebrews,  so  that  we  could  be  warranted 
in  identifying  the  writing  plainly  upon  tables  with  writing  in  a 
book.     We  therefore  prefer  the  figurative  view,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  command  issued  to  Daniel,  to  shut  up  his  prophecy 
and  seal  it  (Dan.  xii.  4),  inasmuch  as  the  literal  interpretation 
of  the  command,  especially  of  the  last  words,  would  require 
that  the  table  should  be  set  up  or  hung  out  in  some  public 
place,  and  this  cannot  for  a  moment  be  thought  of.     The  words 
simply  express  the  thought,  that  the  prophecy  is  to  be  laid  to 
heart  by  all  the  people  on  account  of  its  great  importance,  and 
that  not  merely  in  the  present,  but  in  the  future  also.     This  no 
doubt  involved  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  prophet  to 
take  care,  by  committing  it  to  writing,  that  it  did  not  fall  into 
oblivion.     The  reason  for  the  writing  is  given  in  ver.  3.     The 
prophecy  is  IVilS?,  for  the  appointed  time  ;  i.e.  it  relates  to  the 
period  fixed  by  God  for  its  realization,  which  was  then  still 
(nij?)  far  off.      7  denotes  direction   towards  a  certain    point 
fcither  of  place  or  time.     The  vision  had  a  direction  towards  a 
point,  which,  when  looked  at  from  the  present,  was  still  in 
the  future.     This  goal  was  the  end   (Kipn)   towards  which  it 
hastened,  i.e.  the  "last  time"  (J-'p.  IJJiD,  Dan.  viii.  19;    and 
}*i?.  "if,  Dan.  viii.  17,  xi.  35),  the  Messianic  times,  in  which  the 
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judgment  would  fall  upon  the  power  of  the  world.  Y^}  nsj^  it 
pants  for  the  end,  inldatjini,  i.e.  it  strives  to  reach  the  end,  to 
which  it  refers.  "  True  prophecy  is  inspired,  as  it  were,  by  an 
impulse  to  fulfil  itself"  (Hitzig).  r\'^\  is  rot  an  adjective,  as  in 
Ps.  xxvii.  12,  but  tlie  third  pers.  Imperf.  MpJiil  of  puueli ;  and 
the  contracted  form  (nsj  for  D'?'))  without  a  voluntative  mean- 
ing, is  the  same  as  we  frequently  meet  with  in  the  loftier  style 
of  composition.  30';  XP1,  "  and  does  not  deceive,"  i.e.  will 
assuredly  take  place.  If  it  (the  vision)  tarry,  i.e.  be  not  ful- 
filled immediately,  wait  for  it,  for  it  will  surely  take  place  (the 
inf.  abs.  Xi3  to  add  force,  and  Ni3  applying  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy,  as  in  1  Sam.  ix.  6  and  Jer.  xxviii.  9),  will  not 
fail ;  "inSj  to  remain  behind,  not  to  arrive  (Judg.  v.  28  j  2  Sam. 
XX.  b)} 

Vers.  4,  5.  "With  these  verses  the  prophecy  itself  com- 
mences; namely,  with  a  statement  of  the  fundamental  thought, 
that  the  presumptuous  and  proud  will  not  continue,  but  the 
just  alone  will  live.  Ver.  4.  "  Behold,  fxiffei  up,  his  soul  is  not 
straight  within  him :  but  the  just,  throttgh  his  faith  will  he  live. 
Ver.  5.  And  moreover,  the  wine  is  treacherous :  a  boasting  man, 
he  continues  not;  he  who  has  opened  his  soul  as  wide  as  hell,  and 
is  like  death,  and  is  not  satisfied,  and  gathered  all  nations  to  him- 
self, and  collected  all  peoples  to  himself."  These  verses,  although 
they  contain  the  fundamental  thought,  or  so  to  speak  the  head- 
ing of  the  following  announcement  of  the  judgment  upon  the 
Chaldseans,  are  nevertheless  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  sum  and 
substance  of  what  the  prophet  was  to  write  upon  the  tables. 
For  they  do  indeed  give  one  characteristic  of  two  classes  of 
men,  with  a  brief  intimation  of  the  fate  of  both,  but  they  con- 
tain no  formally  rounded  thought,  which  could  constitute  the 
motto  of  the  whole;  on  the  contrary,  the  description  of  the 

•  The  LXX.  have  rendered  ^y  X3  13,  ari  l/ijiofisiios  w|",  ■which  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Heb.  x.  37)  has  still  further  defined 
by  adding  the  article,  and,  connecting  it  with  fnxpiu  omu  'imu  of  Tsa. 
xxvi.  20  (LXX.),  has  taken  it  as  Messianic,  and  applied  to  the  speedy 
coming  of  the  Messiah  to  judgment ;  not,  however,  according  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  words,  but  according  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  pro- 
phertic  announcement.  For  the  vision,  the  certain  fulfilment  of  which  is 
proclaimed  by  Habakkuk,  predicts  the  judgment  upon  the  power  of  tha 
world,  which  the  Messiah  wiU  bring  to  complRtion. 
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insatiable  greediness  of  the  Chaldsean  is  attached  in  ver.  55  to 
the  picture  of  the  haughty  sinner,  that  the  two  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated. This  picture  is  given  in  a  subjective  clause,  which  is 
only  completed  by  the  filling  up  in  vers.  6  sqq.  The  sentence 
pronounced  upon  the  Chaldsean  in  vers.  4,  5,  simply  forms  the 
preparatory  introduction  to  the  real  answer  to  the  prophet's 
leading  question.  The  subject  is  not  mentioned  in  ver.  4a,  but 
may  be  inferred  from  the  prophet's  question  in  ch.  i.  12-17. 
The  Chaldtean  is  meant.  His  soul  is  puffed  up.  npsy,  perf. 
pual  of  ^sy,  of  which  the  hiphil  only  occurs  in  Num.  xiv.  44, 
and  that  as  synonymous  with  Ttn  in  Deut.  i.  43.  From  this, 
as  well  as  from  the  noun  ^aJJ,  a  hill  or  swelling,  we  get  the 
meaning,  to  be  swollen  up,  puffed  up,  proud  ;  and  in  the  hiphil, 
to  act  haughtily  or  presumptuously.  The  thought  is  explained 
and  strengthened  by  n-icf^  t6,  "his  soul  is  not  straight."  "'B';,  to 
be  straigiit,  without  turning  and  trickery,  i.e.  to  be  upright. 
13  does  not  belong  to  its'??  (his  soul  in  him,  equivalent  to  his  in- 
most soul),  but  to  the  verbs  of  the  sentence.  The  early  trans- 
lators and  commentators  have  taken  this  hemistich  differently. 
They  divide  it  into  protasis  and  apodosis,  and  take  npBj;  either 
as  the  predicate  or  as  the  subject.  Luther  also  takes  it  in  the 
latter  sense  :  "  He  who  is  stiff-necked  will  have  no  rest  in  his 
soul."  Burk  renders  it  still  more  faithfully :  ecce  quce  effert  se, 
non  recta  est  anima  ejus  in  eo.  In  either  case  we  must  supply 
''f^_  ^^l  after  npav.  But  such  an  ellipsis  as  this,  in  which  not 
only  the  relative  word,  but  also  the  noun  supporting  the  rela- 
tive clause,  would  be  omitted,  is  unparalleled  and  inadmissible, 
if  only  because  of  the  tautology  which  would  arise  from  sup- 
plying nephesh.  This  also  applies  to  the  hypothetical  view  of 
rhav  nan,  upon  which  the  Septuagint  rendering,  iav  inroarei- 
\riTai,  ovK  evSoKEL  rj  yfrv^V  fiov  iv  aiiTm,  is  founded.  Even 
with  this  view  nephesh  could  not  be  omitted  as  the  subject  of 
the  protasis,  and  13  would  have  no  noun  to  which  to  refer. 
This  rendering  is  altogether  nothing  more  than  a  conjecture, 
Say  being  confounded  with  fi^jj,  and  it^aj  altered  into  ''B'SJ.  Nor 
is  it  proved  to  be  correct,  by  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Heb.  x.  38)  makes  use  of  the  words  of 
our  verse,  according  to  this  rendering,  to  support  his  admoni- 
tions to  stedfastness.  For  he  does  not  introduce  the  verse  as 
a  quotation  to  prove  bis  words,  but  simply  clothes  his  own 
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tliouglits  in  these  words  of  the  Bible  which  floated  before  his 
mind,  and  in  so  doing  transposes  the  two  hemistichs,  and 
thereby  gives  the  words  a  meaning  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  Scriptures,  which  can  hardly  be  obtained  from  the  Alexan- 
drian version,  since  we  have  there  to  take  the  subject  to  vtto- 
<TTeiKr]rai  from  the  preceding  ip^ofjievo^,  which  gives  no  sense, 
whereas  by  transposing  the  clauses  a  very  suitable  subject  can 
be  supplied  from  6  BUaio';. 

The  following  clause,  'W1  P"''nV1,  is  attached  adversatively,  and 
in  form  is  subordinate  to  the  sentence  in  the  first  hemistich  in 
this  sense,  "whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  righteous  lives  through 
his  faith,"  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  very  impor- 
tant thought,  which  intimates  indirectly  that  pride  and  want  of 
uprightness  will  bring  destruction  upon  the  Ohaldsean.  ^^Jioxa 
belongs  to  njn'_,  not  to  P''^V,  The  tiphchah  under  the  word  does 
not  show  that  it  belongs  to  tsaddiq,  but  simply  that  it  has  the 
leading  tone  of  tlie  sentence,  because  it  is  placed  with  emphasis 
before  the  verb  (Delitzsch).  njlDS  does  not  denote  "an  honour- 
able character,  or  fidelity  to  conviction"  (Hitzig),  but  (from 
'dman,  to  be  firm,  to  last)  firmness  (Ex.  xvii.  12)  ;  then,  as  an 
attribute  of  God,  trustworthiness,  unchangeable  fidelity  in  the 
fulfilment  of  His  promises  (Deut.  xxxii.  4;  Ps.  xxxiii.  4,  Ixxxix. 
34)  ;  and,  as  a  personal  attribute  of  man,  fidelity  in  word  and 
deed  (Jer.  vii.  28,  ix.  2;  Ps.  xxxvii.  3);  and,  in  his  relation 
to  God,  firm  attachment  to  God,  an  undisturbed  confidence  ia 
the  divine  promises  of  grace,  Jirma  fiducia  and  fides,  so  that  in 
^emQndh  the  primary  meanings  of  nigman  and  liiSmln  are  com- 
bined. This  is  also  apparent  from  the  fact  that  Abraham  is 
called  ne^gmdn  in  Neh.  ix.  8,  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  affirmed  of  him  in  Gen.  xv.  6  that  nin^a  r^^'^!,  "  he  trusted, 
or  believed,  the  Lord;"  and  still  more  indisputably  from  the 
passage  before  us,  since  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  reference 
in  iTn;  injiiaxa  p^'ri  to  Gen.  xv.  6,  "  he  believed  {he'gmin)  in 
Jehovah,  and  He  reckoned  it  to  him  lits'ddqdh"  It  is  also  in- 
disputably evident  from  the  context  that  our  passage  treats  of 
the  relation  between  man  and  God,  since  the  words  themselves 
speak  of  a  waiting  (chikkdh)  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  promising 
oracle,  which  is  to  be  preceded  by  a  period  of  severe  suffering. 
"  What  is  more  natural  than  that  life  or  deliverance  from 
destruction  sliould  be  promised  to  that  faith  which  adheres 
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faithfully  to  God,  holds  fast  by  the  word  of  promise,  and  con- 
fidently waits  for  its  fulfilment  in  the  midst  of  tribulation  ?     It 
is  not  the  sincerity,  trustworthiness,  or  integrity  of  the  right- 
eous man,  regarded  as  being  virtues  in  themselves,  which  are 
in  danger  of  being  shaken  and  giving  way  in  such  tiines^  of 
tribulation,  but,  as  we  may  see  in  the  case  of  the  prophet  him- 
self, his  faith.     To  this,  therefore,  there  is  appended  the  great 
promise  expressed  in  the  one  word  njm"  (Delitzsch).     And  in 
addition  to  this,  'gmundh  is  opposed  to  the  pride  of  the  Chal- 
dffian,  to  bis  exaltation  of  himself  above  God;  and  for  that  very 
reason  it  cannot  denote  integrity  in   itself,   but  simply  some 
quality  which  has  for  its  leading  feature  humble  submission  to 
God,  that  is  to  say,  faith,  or  firm  reliance  upon  God.     The 
Jewish  expositors,  therefore,  have  unanimously  retained  this 
meaning  here,  and  the  LXX.  have  rendered  the  word  quite 
correctly  Trto-rt?,  although  by  changing  the  suffix,  and  giving 
eK  iriaTeax;  fiov  instead  of  avTov  (or  more  properly  eavrov : 
Aquila  and  the  other  Greek  versions),  they  have  missed,  or 
rather  perverted,  the  sense.     The  deep  meaning  of  these  words 
has  been  first  fully  brought  out  by  the  Apostle  Paul  (Rom.  i.  17; 
Gal.  iii.  11 :  see  also  Heb.  x.  38),  who  omits  the  erroneous  (jlov 
of  the  LXX.,  and  makes  the  declaration  o  hiicaio<i  iic  TrtcrTea)? 
^(jo-erat  the  basis  of  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith. — Yer.  5  is  closely  connected  with  ver.  4a,  not 
only  developing  still  further  the  thought  which  is  there  ex- 
pressed, but  applying  it  to  the  Ohaldsean.     ''3  IN  does  not  mean 
"  really  if"  (Hitzig  and  others),  even  in  Job  ix.  14,  xxxv.  14, 
Ezek.  XV.  5,  or  1  Sam.  xxi.  6  (see  Delitzsch  on  Job  xxxv.  14), 
but  always  means  "still  further,"  or  "yea  also,   that;"  and 
different  applications  are  given  to  it,  so  that,  when  used  as  an 
emphatic  assurance,  it  signifies  "to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that,"  or  when  it  gives  emphasis  to  the  thing  itself,  "all  the 
more  because,"  and  in  negative  sentences   "how  much  less" 
{e.g.  1  Kings  viii.  27).     In  the  present  instance  it  adds  a  new 
and  important  feature  to  what  is  stated  in  ver.  4a,  «  And  add 
to  this  that  wine  is  treacherous;"  i.e.  to  those  who  are  addicted 
to  it,  it  does  not  bring  strength  and  life,  but  leads  to  the  way  to 
ruin  (for  the  thought  itself,  see  Prov.  xxiii.  31,  32).   The  appli- 
cation to  the  Ohaldsean  is  evident  from  the  context.     The  fact 
that  the  Babylonians  were  very  much  addicted  to  wine  is  at- 
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tested  by  ancient  writers.  Curtius,  for  example  (v.  1),  says, 
"  Dahylonii  maxime  in  vinum  et  quce  ebrietatem  sequuntur  effusi 
sunt ;"  and  it  is  well  known  from  Dan.  v.  that  Babylon  was 
conquered  while  Belshazzar  and  the  great  men  of  his  kingdom 
were  feasting  at  a  riotous  banquet.  The  following  words  l^T  laa 
are  not  the  object  to  1?.i3,  but  form  a  fresh  sentence,  parallel  to 
the  preceding  one  :  a  boasting  man,  he  continueth  not.  NPI 
introduces  tbe  apodosis  to  "Vrv  "laj,  which  is  written  absolutely. 
"I'lT  only  occurs  again  in  Prov.  xxi.  24,  and  is  used  there  as 
a  parallel  to  ^T :  aKa^dav  (LXX.),  swaggering,  boasting.  The 
allusion  to  the  Chaldasan  is  evident  from  the  relative  clause 
which  follows,  and  which  Delitzsch  very  properly  calls  an 
individualizing  exegesis  to  ITT'  "laj.  But  looking  to  what  fol- 
lows, this  sentence  forms  a  protasis  to  ver.  6,  being  written  first 
in  an  absolute  form,  "  He,  the  widely  opened  one,  etc.,  upon 
him  will  all  take  up,"  etc.  Hirchihli  naplishd,  to  widen  his  soul, 
i.e.  his  desire,  parallel  to  paarpeh,  to  open  the  mouth  (Isa.  v. 
14),  is  a  figure  used  to  denote  insatiable  desire.  <'iXE'3,  like 
Hades,  which  swallows  up  every  living  thing  (see  Prov.  xxvii.  20, 
XXX.  15,  16).  The  comparison  to  death  has  the  same  meaning. 
ySB'l  N?1  does  not  refer  to  HID,  but  to  the  Chaldsean,  who  grasps 
to  himself  in  an  insatiable  manner,  as  in  ch.  i.  6,  7,  and  15-17. 
The  imperff.  consecc.  express  the  continued  gathering  up  of  the 
nations,  which  springs  out  of  his  insatiable  desire. 

In  vers.  6-20  the  destruction  of  the  Chaldsean,  which  has 
been  already  intimated  in  vers.  4,  5,  is  announced  in  the  form 
of  a  song  composed  of  threatening  sentences,  which  utters  woes 
in  five  strophes  consisting  of  three  verses  each :  (1)  upon  the 
rapacity  and  plundering  of  the  Chaldsean  (vers.  6-8)  ;  (2)  upon 
his  attempt  to  establish  his  dynasty  firmly  by  means  of  force 
and  cunning  (vers.  9-11)  ;  (3)  upon  his  wicked  ways  of  build- 
ing (vers.  12-14)  ;  (4)  upon  his  base  treatment  of  the  subju- 
gated nations  (vers.  15-17) ;  and  (5)  upon  his  idolatry  (vers. 
18-20).  These  five  strophes  are  connected  together,  so  as  to 
form  two  larger  divisions,  by  a  refrain  which  closes  the  first  and 
fourth,  as  well  as  by  the  promise  explanatory  of  the  threat  in 
which  the  third  and  fifth  strophes  terminate ;  of  which  two 
divisions  the  first  threatens  the  judgment  of  retribution  upon 
the  insatiableness  of  the  Chaldsean  in  three  woes  (ver.  56),  and 
the  second  in  two  woes  the  judgment  of  retribution  upon  his 
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pride.  Througliout  the  whole  of  the  threatening  prophecy  the 
Olialdsean  nation  is  embraced,  as  in  vers.  4,  5,  in  the  ideal 
person  of  its  ruler.^ 

Vers.  6-8.  Introduction  of  the  ode  and  first  strophe.— Ver. 
6.  "  Will  not  all  these  lift  up  a  proverb  upon  him,  and  a  song,  a 
riddle  upon  him  ?  And  men  will  say,  Woe  to  him  who  increases 
lohat  is  not  his  own!  For  how  long?  and  who  loadeth  himself 
with  the  burden  of  pledges.  Ver.  7.  Will  not  thy  biters  rise  up 
suddenly,  and  thy  destroyers  wake  up,  and  thou  wilt  become  booty 
to  them?  Ver.  8.  For  thou  hast  plundered  many  nations,  all  the 
rest  of  the  nations  will  plunder  thee,  for  the  blood  of  men  and 
wickedness  on  the  earth,  the  city,  and  all  its  inhabitants."  ^'v!^ 
is  here,  as  everywhere  else,  equivalent  to  a  confident  assertion. 

*  The  unity  of  the  threatening  prophecy,  which  is  brought  out  in  the 
clearest  manner  in  this  formal  arrangement,  has  been  torn  in  pieces  in  the 
most  violent  manner  by  Hitzig,  through  his  assumption  that  the  oracle  of 
God  includes  no  more  than  vers.  4-8,  and  that  a  second  part  is  appended 
to  it  in  vers.  9-20,  in  which  the  prophet  expresses  his  own  thoughts  and 
feelings,  first  of  all  concerning  king  Jehoiakim  (vers.  9-14),  and  then  con- 
cerning the  Egyptians  (vers.  15-20).  This  hypothesis,  of  which  Maurer 
observes  quite  correctly,  Qua  nulla  unquam  excogitata  est  infelicior,  rests 
upon  nothing  more  than  the  dogmatic  assumption,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  prophecy  effected  by  supernatural  causality,  and  therefore  Habak- 
kuk  cannot  have  spoken  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  buildings  before  they  were 
finished,  or  at  any  rate  in  progress.  The  two  strophes  in  vers.  9-14  con- 
tain nothing  whatever  that  would  not  apply  most  perfectly  to  the  Chaldsean, 
or  that  is  not  covered  by  what  precedes  and  follows  (compare  ver.  9a  with 
6b  and  8a,  and  ver.  10  with  56  and  8a).  "  The  strophe  in  vers.  9-11  con- 
tains the  same  fundamental  thought  as  that  expressed  by  Isaiah  in  Isa. 
xiv.  12-14  respecting  the  Chaldsean,  viz.  the  description  of  his  pride,  which 
manifests  itself  in  ambitious  edifices  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  pro- 
sperity of  strangers"  (Delitzsch).  The  resemblance  between  the  contents 
of  this  strophe  and  the  woe  pronounced  upon  Jehoiakim  by  Jeremiah  in 
Jer.  xxii.  13-17  may  be  very  simply  explained  from  the  fact  that  Jehoi- 
akim, like  the  Chaldsean,  was  a  tyrant  who  occupied  himself  with  the 
erection  of  large  state  buildings  and  fortifications,  whereas  the  extermina- 
tion of  many  nations  does  not  apply  in  any  respect  to  Jehoiakim.  Lastly, 
there  is  no  plausible  ground  whatever  for  referring  the  last  two  strophes 
(vers.  15-20)  to  the  Egyptian,  for  the  assertion  that  Habakkuk  could  not 
pass  over  the  Egyptian  in  silence,  unless  he  meant  to  confine  himself  to  the 
Chaldsean,  is  a  pure  petiiio  principii ;  and  to  any  unprejudiced  mind  the 
allusion  to  the  Chaldsean  in  this  verse  is  placed  beyond  all  possible  doubt 
by  Isa.  xiv.  8,  where  the  devastation  of  Lebanon  is  also  attributed  to  him 
just  as  it  is  in  ver.  17  of  our  prophecy. 
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"All  these  :^  this  evidently  points  back  to  "  all  nations"  and 
"  all  people."  Nevertheless  the  nations  as  such,  or  in  plena, 
are  not  meant,  but  simply  the  believers  among  them,  who 
expect  Jehovah  to  inflict  judgment  upon  the  Chaldaaans,  and 
look  forward  to  that  judgment  for  the  revelation  of  the  glory 
of  God.  For  the  ode  is  prophetical  in  its  nature,  and  is  appli- 
cable to  all  times  and  all  nations.  Mdslidl  is  a  sententious 
poem,  as  in  Mic.  ii.  4  and  Isa.  xiv.  4,  not  a  derisive  song,  for 
this  subordinate  meaning  could  only  be  derived  from  the  con- 
text, as  in  Isa.  xiv.  4  for  example;  and  there  is  nothing  to 
suggest  it  here.  So,  again,  m'lUsdh  neither  signifies  a  satirical 
song,  nor  an  obscure  enigmatical  discourse,  but,  as  Delitzsch 
has  shown,  from  the  first  of  the  two  primary  meanings  com- 
bined in  the  verb  p?,  lucere  and  lascivire,  a  brilliant  oration, 
oratio  splendida,  from  which  )'v?  is  used  to  denote  an  inter- 
preter, so  called,  not  from  the  obscurity  of  the  speaking,  but 
from  his  making  the  speech  clear  or  intelligible,  i?  niTn  is  in 
apposition  to  flS''7D  and  PB'D,  adding  the  more  precise  definition, 
that  the  sayings  contain  enigmas  relating  to  him  (the  Ohal- 
dsean).  The  enigmatical  feature  comes  out  more  especially  in 
the  double  meaning  of  D'Day  in  ver.  65,  l''??!'^  in  ver.  7a,  and 
Jvi^'P  in  ver.  16b.  1?'<''l  serves,  like  "lOK'?  elsewhere,  as  a  direct 
introduction  to  the  speech.  The  first  woe  applies  to  the  insa- 
tiable rapacity  of  the  Chaldjean.  i?"N?  naiisn,  who  increases 
what  does  not  belong  to  him,  i.e.  who  seizes  upon  a  large 
amount  of  the  possessions  of  others.  "'O^'IV,  for  how  long,  sc. 
will  he  be  able  to  do  this  with  impunity ;  not  "  how  long  has 
he  already  done  this"  (Hitzig),  for  the  words  do  not  express 
exultation  at  the  termination  of  the  oppression,  but  are  a  sigh 
appended  to  the  woe,  over  the  apparently  interminable  plun- 
derings  on  the  part  of  the  Ohaldsean.  TMOI  is  also  dependent 
upon  hoi,  since  the  defined  participle  which  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  cry  of  woe  is  generally  followed  by  participles  undefined, 
as  though  the  former  regulated  the  whole  (cf.  Isa.  v.  20  and 
X.  1).  At  the  same  time,  it  might  be  taken  as  a  simple  decla- 
ration in  itself,  though  still  standing  under  the  influence  of  the 
hoi ;  in  which  case  Nin  would  have  to  be  supplied  in  thought, 
like  S<t?ini  in  ver.  10.  And  even  in  this  instance  the  sentence 
is  not  subordinate  to  the  preceding  one,  as  Luther  follows 
Raslii  in  assuming  ("  and  still  only  heaps  much  slime  upon 
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himself") ;  but  is  co-ordinate,  as  the  parallelism  of  the  clauses 
and  the  meaning  of  !3^1?3V  require.  The  cmr.  Xey.  C'paj;  is 
probably  chosen  on  account  of  the  resemblance  in  sound  to 
1*33D,  whilst  it  also  covers  an  enigma  or  double  entendre.  Being 
formed  from  tony  (to  give  a  pledge)  by  the  repetition  of  the 
last  radical,  t3''t33y  signifies  the  mass  of  pledges  (pignorum  cap- 
torum  copia :  Ges.,  Maurer,  Delitzsch),  not  the  load  of  guilt, 
either  in  a  literal  or  a  tropico-moral  sense.  Tiie  quantity  of 
foreign  property  which  the  Ohalda3an  has  accumulated  is  repre- 
sented as  a  heavy  mass  of  pledges,  which  he  has  taken  from 
the  nations  like  an  unmerciful  usurer  (Deut.  xxiv.  10),  to  point 
to  the  fact  that  he  will  be  compelled  to  disgorge  them  in  due 
time.  T'33'?,  to  make  heavy,  i.e.  to  lay  a  heavy  load  upon  a 
person.  The  word  D''l?3y,  however,  might  form  two  words  so 
far  as  the  sound  is  concerned  :  tJ'!?  3y,  cloud  (i.e.  mass)  of  dirt, 
which  will  cause  his  ruin  as  soon  as  it  is  discharged.  This  is 
the  sense  in  which  the  Syriac  has  taken  the  word ;  and  Jerome 
does  the  same,  observing,  considera  quam  eleganter  multiplicatas 
divitias  densum  appellaverit  lutnm,  no  doubt  according  to  a 
Jewish  tradition,  since  Kimchi,  Rashi,  and  Ab.  Ezra  take  the 
word  as  a  composite  one,  and  merely  differ  as  to  the  explana- 
tion of  3y.  Grammatically  considered,  this  explanation  is  in- 
deed untenable,  since  the  Hebrew  language  has  formed  no 
appellative  nomina  composita ;  but  the  word  is  nevertheless 
enigmatical,  because,  when  heard  from  the  lips,  it  might  be 
taken  as  two  words,  and  understood  in  the  sense  indicated.  In 
ver.  7  the  threatening  hoi  is  still  further  developed.  Will  not 
thy  biters  arise  1  T^fi  =  r[m  D^3B'J,  those  who  bite  thee.  In 
the  description  here  given  of  the  enemy  as  savage  vipers  (cf. 
Jer.  viii.  17)  there  is  also  an  enigmatical  double  entendre,  which 
Delitzsch  has  admirably  interpreted  thus:  "n3"iBn,"  he  says 
"  pointed  to  n''3-iri  (interest).  The  latter,  favoured  by  the  idea 
of  the  Chaldsean  as  an  unmerciful  usurer,  which  is  concen- 
trated in  li'Dny,  points  to  ^1^3,  which  is  frequently  connected 
with  n''3nn,  and  signifies  usurious  interest;  and  this  again 
to  the  striking  epithet  D'SE'j,  which  is  applied  to  those  who 
have  to  inflict  the  divine  retribution  upon  the  Ohaldsean.  The 
prophet  selected  this  to  suggest  the  thought  that  there  would 
come  upon  the  Chaldsean  those  who  would  demand  back  with 
interest  {nesJiek)  the  capital  of  which  he  had  unrighteously 
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taken  possession,  just  as  he  had  unmercifully  taken  the  goods 
of  the  nations  from  them  by  usury  and  pawn."  Vi\>\,  from  J'PJ, 
they  will  awake,  viz.  I'^'S^^j  those  who  shake  or  rouse  thee  up. 
VW,  pilel  of  TIM,  a-eim,  is  used  in  Arabic  of  the  wind  (to  shake 
the  tree) ;  hence,  as  in  this  case,  it  was  employed  to  denote 
shaking  up  or  scaring  away  from  a  possession,  as  is  often  done, 
for  example,  by  a  creditor  (Hitzig,  Delitzsch).  niD^'D  is  an 
intensive  plural. 

So  far  as  this  threat  applies  to  the  Chaldseans,  it  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  Medes  and  Persians,  who  destroyed  the  Chaldsean 
empire.  But  the  threat  has  a  much  more  extensive  application. 
This  is  evident,  apart  from  other  proofs,  from  ver.  8  itself, 
according  to  which  the  whole  of  the  remnant  of  the  nations  is 
to  inflict  the  retribution.  Ooylm  rahblm,  "  many  nations  : " 
this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  antithesis  to  hol-liaggOyim  (all 
nations)  in  ver,  5&,  since  "all  nations"  are  simply  many  nations, 
as  kol  is  not  to  be  taken  in  its  absolute  sense,  but  simply  in  a 
relative  sense,  as  denoting  all  the  nations  that  lie  within  the 
prophet's  horizon,  as  having  entered  the  arena  of  history. 
Through  ^l^K''.,  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  concluding 
clause  without  a  copula,  the  antithesis  to  riW  is  sharply  brought 
out,  and  the  idea  of  the  righteous  retaliation  distinctly  ex- 
pressed. O'SJ?  ''nr'??  the  whole  remnant  of  the  nations,  is  not 
all  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  Chaldsean,  for  yether 
always  denotes  the  remnant  which  is  left  after  the  deduction 
of  a  portion  ;  nor  does  it  mean  all  the  rest  of  the  nations,  who 
are  spared  and  not  subjugated,  in  distinction  from  the  plun- 
dered and  subjugated  nations,  as  Hitzig  with  many  others 
imagine,  and  in  proof  of  which  he  adduces  the  fact  that  the 
overthrow  of  the  Chaldseans  was  effected  by  nations  that  had 
not  been  subdued.  But,  as  Delitzsch  has  correctly  observed, 
this  view  makes  the  prophet  contradict  not  only  himself,  but 
the  whole  of  the  prophetic  view  of  the  world-wide  dominion  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  According  to  ver.  bb,  the  Chaldsean  has 
grasped  to  himself  the  dominion  over  all  nations,  and  conse- 
quently there  cannot  be  any  nations  left  that  he  has  not  plun- 
dered. Moreover,  the  Chaldsean,  or  Nebuchadnezzar  as  the 
head  of  the  Chaldsean  kingdom,  appears  in  prophecy  (Jer 
xxvii.  7,  8),  as  he  does  in  history  (Dan.  ii.  38,  iii.  31,  v.  19j 
throughout,  as  the  ruler  of  the  world  in  the  highest  sense,  who 
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has  subjugated  all  nations   and  kingdoms  round    about,   and 
compelled°them  to  serve   him.      These   nations    include   the 
Medes  and  Elamites  (=  Persians),  to  whom  the  future  conquest 
of  Babylon  is  attributed  in  Isa.  xiii.  17,  xxi.  2,  Jer.  li.  11,  28. 
They  are  both  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxv.  25  among  the  nations, 
to  whom  the  prophet  is  to  reach  the  cup  of  wrath  from  the 
hand  of  Jehovah ;  and  the  kingdom  of   Elam.  especially  is 
threatened  in  Jer.  xlix.   34  sqq.   with  the  destruction  of  its 
power,   and    dispersion    to   all    four    winds.      In    these   two 
prophecies,   indeed,    Nebuchadnezzar    is   not    expressly   men- 
tioned by  name  as   the  executor  of  the  judgment  of  wrath ; 
but  in  Jer.  xxv.  this  may  plainly  be  inferred  from  the  context, 
partly  from  the  fact  that,  according  to  ver.  9,  Judah  with  its 
inhabitants,  and  all  nations  round  about,  are  to  be  given  into 
the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  hst  of  the  nations  enumerated  in  vers.  18-2  6a  the  king  of 
Sesach  (i.e.  Babel)  is  mentioned  as  he  who  is  to  drink  the  cup 
"after  them"  (ver.  2Gb).     The  expression  'acliareliem   (after 
them)  shows  very  clearly  that  the  judgment  upon  the  nations 
previously  mentioned,   and  therefore  also  upon   the  kings  of 
Elam  and  Media,  is  to  occur  while  the  Chaldaaan  rule  con- 
tinues, i.e.  is  to  be  executed  by  the  Chaldfeans.     This  may,  in 
fact,  be  inferred,  so  far  as  the  prophecy  respecting  Elam  in 
Jer.  xlix.  34  sqq.  is  concerned,  from   the  circumstance  that 
Jeremiah's  prophecies  with  regard  to  foreign  nations  in  Jer. 
xlvi.-li.  are  merely  expansions  of  the  summary  announcement 
in  ch.  xxv.  19-26,  and  is  also  confirmed  by  Ezek.  xxxii.  24, 
inasmuch  as  Elam  is  mentioned  there  immediately  after  Asshur 
in  the  list  of  kings  and  nations  that  have  sunk  to  the  lower 
regions  before  Egypt.     And  if  even  this  prophecy  has  a  much 
wider  meaning,  like  that  concerning  Elam  in  Jer.  xlix.  34,  and 
the  elegy  over  Egypt,  which  Ezekiel  strikes  up,  is  expanded 
into  a  threatening  prophecy  concerning  the  heathen  generally 
(see  Kliefoth,  Ezech.  p.  303),  this  further  reference  presup- 
poses the  historical  fulfilment  which  the  threatening  words  of 
prophecy  have  received  through  the  judgment  inflicted  by  the 
Chaldseans  upon  all  the  nations  mentioned,  and  has  in  this  its 
real  foundation  and  soil. 

History  also  harmonizes  with  this  prophetic  announcement. 
The  arguments  adduced  by  Havernick  {Daniel,  p.  547  sqq.) 
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to  prove  that  Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  extend  his  conquests  to 
Elam,  and  neither  subdued  this  province  nor  Media,  are  not 
conclusive.  The  fact  that  after  the  fall  of  Nineveh  the  con- 
querors, Nabopolassar  of  Babylonia,  and  Oyaxares  the  king  of 
Media,  divided  the  fallen  Assyrian  kingdom  between  them,  the 
former  receiving  the  western  provinces,  and  the  latter  the 
eastern,  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  founder  of  the  Chaldsean  empire,  having  made  war  upon 
the  Median  kingdom,  and  brought  it  into  subjection.  There 
is  no  historical  testimony,  however,  to  the  further  assertion,  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  onlv  concerned  to  extend  his  kingdom 
towards  the  west,  that  his  conquests  were  all  of  them  in  the 
lands  situated  there,  and  gave  him  so  much  to  do  that  he  could 
not  possibly  think  of  extending  his  eastern  frontier.  It  is  true 
that  the  opposite  of  this  cannot  be  inferred  from  Strabo,  xvi. 
1,  18;^  but  it  may  be  inferred,  as  M.  v.  Niebuhr  (Gesch. 
Assurs,  pp.  211-12)  has  said,  from  the  fact  that  according  to 
Jer.  xxvii.  and  xxviii.,  at  the  beginning  of  Zedekiah's  reign,  and 
therefore  not  very  long  after  Nebuchadnezzar  had  conquered 
Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Jehoiachin,  and  restored  order  in 
southern  Syria  in  the  most  energetic  manner,  the  kings  of 
Edom,  Moab,  Ammon,  Tyre,  and  Zidon,  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  Zedekiah  for  a  joint  expedition  against  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. M.  v.  Niebuhr  infers  from  this  that  troublous  times 
set  in  at  that  period  for  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  that  this  sudden 
change  in  the  situation  of  affairs  was  connected  with  the  death 
of  Oyaxares,  and  leads  to  the  conjecture  that  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  had  sworn  fealty  to  Oyaxares,  refused  at  his  death  to  do 
homage  to  his  successor ;  for  fidelity  to  a  father-in-law,  with 
wiiose  help  the  kingdom  was  founded,  would  assume  a  very 
different  character  if  it  was  renewed  to  his  successor.  Babel 
was  too  powerful  to  accept  any  such  enfeoffment  as  this.  And 
even  if  Nebuchadnezzar  was  not  a  vassal,  there  could  not  be  a 
more  suitable  opportunity  for  war  with  Media  than  that  afforded 

^  This  passage  is  quoted  by  Hitzig  {Ezech.  p.  251)  as  a  proof  that 
Elam  made  war  upon  the  Babylonians,  and,  indeed,  judging  from  Jer. 
xHx.  34,  an  unsuccessful  war.  But  Strabo  speaks  of  a  war  between  the 
Elymseans  (Elamites)  and  the  Babylonians  and  Susians,  which  M.  v. 
Niebuhr  (p.  210)  very  properly  assigns  to  the  period  of  the  alliance 
between  Media  (as  possessor  of  Susa)  and  Babylon. 

VOL,.  II.  ? 
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by  a  change  of  government,  since  kingdoms  in  tlie  East  are  so 
easily  shaken  by  the  death  of  a  great  prince.  And  there  cer- 
tainly was  no  lack  of  inducement  to  enter  upon  a  war  with 
Media.  Elam,  for  example,  from  its  very  situation,  and  on 
account  of  the  restlessness  of  its  inhabitants,  must  have  been  a 
constant  apple  of  discord.  This  combination  acquires  extreme 
probability,  partly  from  the  fact  that  Jeremiah's  prophecy 
concerning  Elam,  in  which  that  nation  is  threatened  with  the 
destruction  of  its  power  and  dispersion  to  all  four  winds,  was 
first  uttered  at  the  commencement  of  Zedekiah's  reign  (Jer. 
xlix.  34),  whereas  the  rest  of  his  prophecies  against  foreign 
nations  date  from  an  earlier  period,  and  that  against  Babel 
is  the  only  one  which  falls  later,  namely,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Zedekiah  (Jer.  li.  59),  which  appears  to  point  to  the  fact  that  at 
the  commencement  of  Zedekiah's  reign  things  were  brewing  in 
Elam  which  might  lead  to  his  ruin.  And  it  is  favoured  in  part 
by  the  account  in  the  book  of  Judith  of  a  war  between  Nabu- 
chodonosor  (Nebuchadnezzar)  and  Media,  which  terminated 
victoriously  according  to  the  Rec.  vulg.  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  reign,  since  this  account  is  hardly  altogether  a  fictitious  one. 
These  prophetic  and  historical  testimonies  may  be  regarded  as 
quite  sufficient,  considering  the  universally  scanty  accounts  of 
the  Chaldsean  monarchy  given  by  the  Oreeks  and  Romans,  to 
warrant  us  in  assuming  without  hesitation,  as  M.  v.  Niebuhr 
has  done,  that  between  the  ninth  and  twentieth  years  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  reign — namely,  at  the  commencement  of 
Zedekiah's  reign — the  former  had  to  make  war  not  only  with 
Elam,  but  with  Media  also,  and  that  it  is  to  this  eastern  war 
that  we  should  have  to  attribute  the  commotion  in  Syria. 

From  all  this  we  may  see  that  th-ere  is  no  necessity  to 
explain  "all  the  remnant  of  the  nations"  as  relating  to  the 
remainder  of  the  nations  that  had  not  been  subjugated  but 
that  we  may  understand  it  as  signifying  the  remnant  of  the 
nations  plundered  and  subjugated  by  the  Chaldseans  (as  is 
done  by  the  LXX.,  Theodoret,  Delitzsch,  and  others),  which 
is  the  only  explanation  in  harmony  with  the  usage  of  the 
language.  For  in  Josh,  xxiii.  12  y ether  haggoyim  denotes  the 
Canaanitish  nations  left  after  the  war  of  extermination  ;  and 
in  Zech.  xiv.  2  yeiher  ha  dm  signifies  the  remnant  of  the  nation 
left  after  the  previous  conquest  of  the  city,  and  the  carrying 
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away  of  half  its  inhabitants.  In  Zeph.  ii.  9  yelher  goi  is  synony- 
mous with  ''ffiJ?  IT'nXK',  and  our  D'SJ?  nn;.  is  equivalent  to  nnsB' 
D;i3n  in  Ezek.  xxxvi.  3,  4.  Dl^  '0'^'?:  on  account  of  the  human 
blood  unjustly  shed,  and  on  account  of  the  wickedness  on  the 
earth  {chdmas  with  the  gen.  obj.  as  in  Joel  iv.  19  and  Ob.  10). 
'Erets  without  an  article  is  not  the  holy  land,  but  the  earth 
generally ;  and  so  the  city  {qirydli,  which  is  still  dependent 
upon  chamas)  is  not  Jerusalem,  nor  any  one  particular  city, 
but,  with  indefinite  generality,  "  cities."  The  two  clauses  are 
parallel,  cities  and  their  inhabitants  corresponding  to  men  and 
the  earth.  The  Chaldsean  is  depicted  as  one  who  gathers  men 
and  nations  in  his  net  (ch.  i.  14-17).  And  so  in  Jer.  1.  23  he 
is  called  a  hammer  of  the  whole  earth,  in  li.  7  a  cup  of  reeling, 
and  in  li.  25  the  destroyer  of  the  whole  earth. 

Vers.  9—11.  The  second  woe  is  pronounced  upon  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  Chaldsean,  in  establishing  for  himself  a  permanent 
settlement  through  godless  gain.  Ver.  9.  "  Woe  to  him  who 
getteih  a  godless  gain  for  his  house,  to  set  his  nest  on  high,  to  save 
himself  from  the  hand  of  calamity.  Ver.  1 0.  Thou  hast  con- 
sulted shame  to  thy  house,  destruction  of  many  nations,  and  irt- 
volvest  thy  soul  in  guilt.  Ver.  11.  For  the  stone  out  of  the  wall 
loill  cry,  and  the  spar  out  of  the  wood  will  answer  it."  To  the 
Chaldsean's  thirst  for  robbery  and  plunder  there  is  attached 
quite  simply  the  base  avarice  through  which  he  seeks  to  j)ro- 
cure  strength  and  durability  for  his  house.  VVa  3>S3,  to  get 
gain,  has  in  itself  the  subordinate  idea  of  unrighteous  gain 
or  sinful  covetousuess,  since  VV?  denotes  cutting  or  breaking 
something  off  from  another's  property,  though  here  it  is  still 
further  strengthened  by  the  predicate  Vl,  evil  (gain).  iO'^ 
(his  house)  is  not  the  palace,  but  the  royal  house  of  the  Chal- 
dasan,  his  dynasty,  as  ver.  10  clearly  shows,  where  H^a  evidently 
denotes  the  king's  family,  including  the  king  himself.  How 
far  he  makes  J^va  for  his  family,  is  more  precisely  defined  by 
'U1  UW7,  \i\>,  his  (the  Chaldean's)  nest,  is  neither  his  capital 
nor  his  palace  or  royal  castle ;  but  the  setting  up  of  his  nest 
on  high  is  a  figure  denoting  the  founding  of  his  government, 
and  securing  it  against  attacks.  As  the  eagle  builds  its  nest 
on  high,  to  protect  it  from  harm  (cf.  Job  xxxix.  27),  so  does 
the  Chaldaean  seek  to  elevate  and  strengthen  his  rule  by  rob- 
bery and  plunder,  that  it  may  never  be  wrested  from  his  family 
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again.  We  might  here  think  of  the  buildings  erected  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar for  the  fortification  of  Babylon,  and  also  of  the 
building  of  the  royal  palace  (see  Berosus  in  Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  19). 
We  must  not  limit  the  figurative  expression  to  this,  however, 
but  must  rather  refer  it  to  all  that  the  Chaldean  did  to  estab- 
lish his  rule.  This  is  called  the  setting  on  high  of  his  nest,  to 
characterize  it  as  an  emanation  from  his  pride,  and  the  lofty 
thoughts  of  his  heart.  For  the  figure  of  the  nest,  see  Num. 
xxiv.  21,  Ob.  4,  Jer.  xlix.  16.  His  intention  in  doing  this  is 
to  save  himself  from  the  hand  of  adversity.  VI  is  not  mascu- 
line, the  evil  man  ;  but  neuter,  adversity,  or  "  the  hostile  fate, 
which,  so  far  as  its  ultimate  cause  is  God  (Isa.  xlv.  7),  is  in- 
evitable and  irreversible"  (Delitzsch).  In  ver.  10  the  result 
of  his  heaping  up  of  evil  gain  is  announced  :  he  has  consulted 
shame  to  his  house.  YV),  to  form  a  resolution.  His  determi- 
nation to  establish  his  house,  and  make  it  firm  and  lofty  by 
evil  gain,  will  bring  shame  to  his  house,  and  instead  of  honour 
and  lasting  glory,  only  shame  and  ruin,  nisip,  which  has  been 
variously  rendered,  cannot  be  the  plural  of  the  noun  nvi^,  "  the 
ends  of  many  nations,"  since  it  is  impossible  to  attach  any 
intelligent  meanino;  to  this.  It  is  rather  the  infinitive  of  the 
verb  n^i^,  the  occurrence  of  which  Hitzig  can  only  dispute  by 
an  arbitrary  alteration  of  the  text  in  four  different  passages, 
and  is  equivalent  to  fVi^,  to  cut  off,  hew  off,  which  occurs  in 
the  piel  in  2  Kings  x.  32  and  Prov.  xxvi.  6,  but  in  the  hal  only 
here.  The  infinitive  construct  does  not  stand  for  the  inf.  abs., 
or  for  niS|5p,  exscindendo,  but  is  used  substantively,  and  is 
governed  by  ^W^,  which  still  retains  its  force  from  the  previous 
clause.  Thou  hast  consulted  (resolved  upon)  the  cutting  off, 
or  destruction,  of  many  nations,  ^^ini,  and  sinnest  against 
thy  soul  thereby,  i.e.  bringest  retribution  upon  thyself,  throwest 
away  thine  own  life.  On  the  use  of  the  participle  in  the  sense 
of  the  second  person  without  nnx,  see  at  ch.  i.  5.  t<on,  with 
the  accusative  of  the  person,  as  in  Prov.  xx.  2  and  viii.  36, 
instead  of  it^sn  Ntjn.  The  participle  is  used,  because  the  re- 
ference is  to  a  present,  which  will  only  be  completed  in  the 
future  (Hitzig  and  Delitzsch).  The  reason  for  this  verdict, 
and  also  for  the  hoi  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  strophe, 
follows  in  ver.  11.  The  stone  out  of  the  wall  and  the  spar 
out  of  the  woodwork  will  cry,  sc.  because  of  the  wickedness 
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which  thou  hast  practised  in  connection  with  thy  buildings 
(eh.  i.  2),  or  for  vengeance  (Gen.  iv.  10),  because  they  have 
been  stolen,  or  obtained  from  stolen  property.  The  apparently 
proverbial  expression  of  the  crying  of  stones  is  applied  in  a 
different  way  in  Luke  xix.  40.  I"!?  does  not  mean  the  wall  of 
a  room  here,  but,  as  distinguished  from  J'J?,  the  outside  wall, 
and  Yy.,  the  woodwork  or  beams  of  the  buildings.  The  d-Tr. 
\ey.  D''S3,  lit.  that  which  binds,  from  033  in  the  Syriac  and 
Targum,  to  bind,  is,  according  to  Jerome,  "  the  beam  which  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  any  building  to  hold  the  walls  together, 
and  is  generally  called  IfidiiTacn^  by  the  Greeks."  TJie  ex- 
planation given  by  Suidas  is,  Secrts  ^vXcov  efijBaXKofMevwv  iv  rot? 
olKoBo/xr^cracri,  hence  rafters  or  beams.  i^f^V!!,  will  answer,  sc. 
the  stone,  i.e.  join  in  its  crying  (cf.  Isa.  xxxiv.  14). 

Vers.  12-14.  The  third  woe  refers  to  the  building  of  cities 
with  the  blood  and  property  of  strangers.  Ver.  12.  "  Woe  to 
him  icho  buildeth  cities  with  blood,  and  foundeth  castles  with 
injustice.  Ver.  13.  Is  it  not,  behold,  from  Jehovah  of  hosts 
that  the  peoples  weary  themselves  for  fire,  and  nations  exhaust 
themselves  for  vanity  ?  Ver.  14.  For  the  earth  will  be  filled  with 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  Jehovah,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea!'' 
The  earnest  endeavour  of  the  Chaldsean  to  found  his  dynasty 
in  permanency  through  evil  gain,  manifested  itself  also  in  the 
building  of  cities  with  the  blood  and  sweat  of  the  subjugated 
nations.  ^V  and  nnjp  are  synonymous,  and  are  used  in  the 
singular  with  indefinite  generality,  like  nnj5  in  ver.  8.  The 
preposition  3,  attached  to  C^'^  and  nplj?j  denotes  the  means 
employed  to  attain  the  end,  as  in  Mic.  iii.  10  and  Jer.  xxii.  13. 
This  was  murder,  bloodshed,  transportation,  and  tyranny  of 
every  kind.  Konen  is  not  a  participle  with  the  Mem  dropped, 
but  a  perfect ;  the  address,  which  was  opened  with  a  participle, 
being  continued  in  the  finite  tense  (cf.  Ewald,  §  350,  a).  With 
ver.  13  the  address  takes  a  different  turn  from  that  which  it 
has  in  the  preceding  woes.  Whereas  there  the  woe  is  always 
more  fully  expanded  in  the  central  verse  by  an  exposition  of 
the  wrong,  we  have  here  a  statement  that  it  is  of  Jehovah,  i.e. 
is  ordered  or  inflicted  by  Him,  that  the  nations  weary  them- 
selves for  the  fire.  The  1  before  1W"  introduces  the  declara- 
tion of  what  it  is  that  comes  from  Jehovah,  nan  Ki?n  (is  it 
not?  behold !)  are  connected  together,  as  in  2  CLron.  xxv.  26, 
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to  point  to  what  follows  as  something  great  that  was  floating 
before  the  mind  of  the  prophet.  B'S  na,  literally,  for  the  need 
of  the  fire  (compare  Nah.  ii.  13  and  Isa.  xl.  16).  They  labour 
for  the  fire,  i.e.  that  the  fire  may  devour  the  cities  that  have 
been  built  with  severe  exertion,  which  exhausts  the  strength  of 
the  nations.  So  far  they  weary  themselves  for  vanity,  since 
the  buildings  are  one  day  to  fall  into  ruins,  or  be  destroyed. 
Jeremiah  (li.  58)  has  very  suitably  applied  these  words  to 
the  destruction  of  Babylon.  This  wearying  of  themselves  for 
vanity  is  determined  by  Jehovah,  for  (ver.  14)  the  earth  shall 
be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  Jehovah.  That 
this  may  be  the  case,  the  kingdom  of  the  world,  which  is  hostile 
to  the  Lord  and  His  glory,  must  be  destroyed.  This  promise 
therefore  involves  a  threat  directed  against  the  Chaldsean.  His 
usurped  glory  shall  be  destroyed,  that  the  glory  of  Jehovah  of 
Sabaoth,  i.e.  of  the  God  of  the  universe,  may  fill  the  whole 
earth.  The  thought  in  ver.  14  is  formed  after  Isa.  xi.  9,  with 
trifling  alterations,  partly  substantial,  partly  only  formal.  The 
choice  of  the  niplial  N?'?'?  instead  of  the  i^^?0  of  Isaiah  refers 
to  the  actual  fact,  and  is  induced  in  both  passages  by  the  dif- 
ferent turn  given  to  the  thought.  In  Isaiah,  for  example,  this 
thought  closes  the  description  of  the  glory  and  blessedness  of 
the  Messianic  kingdom  in  its  perfected  state.  The  earth  is 
then  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  and  the  peace  through- 
out all  nature  which  has  already  been  promised  is  one  fruit  of 
that  knowledge.  In  Habakkuk,  on  the  other  hand,  this  know- 
ledge is  only  secured  through  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  world,  and  consequently  only  thereby  will  the  earth  be 
filled  with  it,  and  that  not  with  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  (as 
in  Isaiah),  but  with  the  knowledge  of  His  glory  ('"  ^i3^)J  which 
is  manifested  in  the  judgment  and  overthrow  of  all  untrodly 
powers  (Isa.  ii.  12-21,  vi.  3,  compared  with  the  primary  pas- 
sage, Num.  xiv.  21).  '"  nu3  is  "  the  ho^a  of  Jehovah,  which 
includes  His  right  of  majesty  over  the  whole  earth"  (Delitzsch). 
d;-?j;  103^,  is  altered  in  form,  but  not  in  sense,  from  the  CBap  D>b 
of  Isaiah ;  and  10?^  is  to  be  taken  relatively,  since  3  is  only 
used  as  a  preposition  before  a  noun  or  participle,  and  not  like 
a  conjunction  before  a  whole  sentence  (comp.  Ewald,  §  360,  a, 
with  §  3.37,  c).  nn^  is  an  infinitive,  not  a  noun,  with  the  pre- 
position b;  for  K>D,  )hB\,  is  construed  with  the  accus.  rei,  lit.  the 
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earth  will  be  filled  with  the  acknowledging.  The  water  of  the 
sea  is  a  figure  denoting  overflowing  abundance. 

Vers.  15-17.  The  fourth  woe  is  an  exclamation  uttered 
concerning  the  cruelty  of  the  Chaldsean  in  the  treatment  of  the 
conquered  nations.  Ver.  15.  "  Woe  to  him  that  giveth  his 
neighbour  to  drink,  mixing  thy  burning  wrath,  and  also  making 
drunk,  to  look  at  their  nakedness.  Ver.  16.  Thou  hast  satisfied 
thyself  with  shame  instead  of  with  honour ;  then  drink  thou 
also,  and  show  the  foreskin.  The  cup  of  JehpvaKs  right  hand 
ivill  turn  to  thee,  and  the  vomiting  of  shame  upon  thy  glory. 
Ver.  17.  For  the  wickedness  at  Lebanon  will  cover  thee,  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  animals  which  frightened  them ;  for  the  blood 
of  the  men  and  the  wickedness  on  the  earth,  upon  the  city  and  all 
its  inhabitants."  The  description  in  vers.  15  and  16  is  figu- 
rative, and  the  figure  is  taken  from  ordinary  life,  where  one 
man  gives  another  drink,  so  as  to  intoxicate  him,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  indulging  his  own  wantonness  at  his  expense,  or  taking 
delight  in  his  shame.  This  helps  to  explain  the  WJJT  ni^K'D,  who 
gives  his  neighbour  to  drink.  The  singular  is  used  with  inde- 
finite generality,  or  in  a  collective,  or  speaking  more  correctly, 
a  distributive  sense.  The  next  two  circumstantial  clauses  are 
suboi'dinate  to  ^i^Si'D  'irij  defining  more  closely  the  mode  of  the 
drinking.    nsD  does  not  mean  to  pour  in,  after  the  Arabic  ^i-j ; 

for  this,  which  is  another  form  for  (JJJl^,  answers  to  the  Hebrew 
'ijaB',  to  pour  out  (compare  inon  'i]SB',  to  pour  out,  or  empty  out 
His  wrath  :  Ps.  Ixxix.  6 ;  Jer.  x.  25),  but  has  merely  the 
meaning  to  add  or  associate,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Job  xiv. 
19,  where  it  is  apparently  used  to  answer  to  the  Arabic  „^ui^  j 

consequently  here,  where  drink  is  spoken  of,  it  means  to  mix 
wrath  vyith  the  wine  poured  out.  Through  the  sufiix  IHon 
the  woe  is  addressed  directly  to  the  Chaldsean  himself, — a 
change  from  the  third  person  to  the  second,  which  would  be 
opposed  to  the  genius  of  our  language.  The  thought  is  sharp- 
ened by  "ISB*  ^^1,  "  and  also  (in  addition)  making  drunk" 
(shakker,  inf.  abs.).  To  look  upon  their  nakednesses :  the 
plural  DiTlliJ"?  is  used  because  injJT  has  a  collective  meaning. 
The  prostrate  condition  of  the  drunken  man  is  a  figurative 
representation  of  the  overthrow  of  a  conquered  nation  (Nah. 
iii.  11),  and  the  uncovering  of  the  shame  a  figure  denoting  tlio 
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ignominy  that  has  fallen  upon  it  (Nah.  iii.  5  ;  Isa.  xlvii.  ?i\ 
This  allegory,  in  which  the  conquest  and  subjugation  of  the 
nations  are  represented  as  making  them  drink  of  the  cup  of 
wrath,  does  not  refer  to  the  open  violence  with  which  the 
Chaldajan  enslaves  the  nations,  but  points  to  the  artifices  with 
which  he  overpowers  them,  "  the  cunning  with  which  he  en- 
tices them  into  his  alliance,  to  put  them  to  shame"  (Delitzsch). 
But  he  has  thereby  simply  prepared  shame  for  himself,  which 
will  fall  back  upon  him  (ver.  16).  The  perfect  t^pf  does 
not  apply  prophetically  to  the  certain  future ;  but,  as  in  the 
earlier  strophes  (vers.  8  and  10)  which  are  formed  in  a  similar 
manner,  to  what  the  Chaldsean  has  done,  to  bring  upon  himself 
ihe  punishment  mentioned  in  what  follows.  The  shame  with 
which  he  has  satisfied  himself  is  the  shamefulness  of  his  con- 
duct ;  and  3?3B',  to  satisfy  himself,  is  equivalent  to  revelling  in 
shame.  1133*?,  far  away  from  honour,  i.e.  and  not  in  honour. 
ID  is  the  negative,  as  in  Ps.  Iii.  5,  in  the  sense  of  S<?1,  with  which 
it  alternates  in  Hos.  vi.  6.  For  this  he  is  now  also  to  drink 
the  cup  of  wrath,  so  as  to  fall  down  intoxicated,  and  show  him- 
self as  having  a  foreskin,  i.«.  as  uncircumcised  {7'yS[}  from 
n^"}!').  This  goblet  Jehovah  will  hand  to  him.  Tissobh,  he  will 
turn,  7<3  (upon  thee,  or  to  thee).  This  is  said,  because  the  cup 
which  the  Chald£Ean  had  reached  to  other  nations  was  also 
handed  over  to  him  by  Jehovah.  The  nations  have  hitherto 
been  obliged  to  drink  it  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Chaldsean. 
Now  it  is  his  turn.,  and  he  must  drink  it  out  of  the  hand  of 
Jehovah  (see  Jer.  xxv.  26).  ji'!^''!?!,  and  shameful  vomitinn;, 
{sc.  iTin])  will  be  over  thine  honour,  i.e.  will  cover  over  thine 
honour  or  glory,  i.e.  will  destroy  thee.  The  anr.  "Key.  iv^'i?  is 
formed  from  the  pilpal  bp'??  from  7?p,  and  softened  down  from 
Ivi^??,  and  signifies  extreme  or  the  greatest  contempt.  This 
form  of  the  word,  however,  is  chosen  for  the  sake  of  the  play 
upon  Ii?5  '*''i?,  vomiting  of  shame,  vomitus  ignominiw  (Vulg. ; 
cf.  nxs  N''p  in  Isa.  xxviii.  8),  and  in  order  that,  when  the  word 
was  heard,  it  should  call  up  the  subordinate  meaning,  which 
suggests  itself  the  more  naturally,  because  excessive  drinking  is 
followed  by  vomiting  (cf.  Jer.  xxv.  26,  27).  This  threat  is 
explained  in  ver.  17,  in  the  statement  that  the  wickedness 
practised  by  the  Ohaldsean  on  Lebanon  and  its  beasts  will  cover 
or  fall  back  upon  itself.     liebanon  with  its  beasts  is  taken  by 
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most  commentators  allegorically,  as  a  figurative  representation 
of  the  holy  land  and  its  inhabitants.  But  although  it  may 
be  pleaded,  in  support  of  this  view,  that  Lebanon,  and  indeed 
the  summit  of  its  cedar  forest,  is  used  in  Jer.  xxii.  6  as  a  symbol 
of  the  royal  family  of  Judaea,  and  in  Jer.  xxii.  23  as  a  figure 
denoting  Jerusalem,  and  that  in  Isa.  xxxvii.  24,  and  probably 
also  in  Zech.  xi.  1,  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  as  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  Israelitish  land,  are  mentioned  synecdochically 
for  the  land  itself,  and  the  hewing  of  its  cedars  and  cypresses 
may  be  a  figurative  representation  of  the  devastation  of  the 
land  and  its  inhabitants;  these  passages  do  not,  for  all  that, 
furnish  any  conclusive  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  view, 
inasmuch  as  in  Isa.  x.  33,  34,  Lebanon  with  its  forest  is  also  a 
figure  employed  to  denote  the  grand  Assyrian  army  and  its 
leaders,  and  in  Isa.  Ix.  13  is  a  symbol  of  the  great  men  of  the 
earth  generally  ;  whilst  in  the  verse  before  us,  the  allusion  to 
the  Israelitish  land  and  nation  is  neither  indicated,  nor  even 
favoured,  by  the  context  of  the  words.  Apart,  for  example, 
from  the  fact  that  such  a  thought  as  this,  "  the  wickedness 
committed  upon  the  holy  land  will  cover  thee,  because  of  the 
wickedness  committed  upon  the  earth,"  not  only  appears  lame, 
but  would  be  very  difficult  to  sustain  on  biblical  grounds,  inas- 
much as  the  wickedness  committed  upon  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants  would  be  declared  to  be  a  greater  crime  than  that 
committed  upon  the  land  and  people  of  the  Lord ;  this  view 
does  not  answer  to  the  train  of  thought  in  the  whole  of  the 
ode,  since  the  previous  strophes  do  not  contain  any  special 
allusion  to  the  devastation  of  the  holy  land,  or  the  subjuga- 
tion and  ill-treatment  of  the  holy  people,  but  simply  to  the 
plundering  of  many  nations,  and  the  gain  forced  out  of  their 
sweat  and  blood,  as  being  the  great  crime  of  the  Chaldsean  (cf. 
vers.  8,  10,  13),  for  which  he  would  be  visited  with  retribution 
and  destruction.  Consequently  we  must  take  the  words  literally, 
as  referring  to  the  wickedness  practised  by  the  Ohaldsean  upon 
nature  and  the  animal  world,  as  the  glorious  creation  of  God, 
represented  by  the  cedars  and  cypresses  of  Lebanon,  and  the 
animals  living  in  the  forests  upon  those  mountains.  Not  satis 
fied  with  robbing  men  and  nations,  and  with  oppressing  and 
ill-treating  them,  the  Ohaldsean  committed  wickedness  upon  the 
cedars  and  cypresses  also,  and  the  wild  animals  of  Lebanon, 
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cutting  down  the  wood  either  for  military  purposes  or  for  state 
buildings,  so  that  the  wild  animals  were  unsparingly  extermi- 
nated. There  is  a  parallel  to  this  in  Isa.  xiv.  8,  where  the 
cypresses  and  cedars  of  Lebanon  rejoice  at  the  fall  of  the 
Chaldffian,  because  they  will  be  no  more  hewn  down.  Shod 
Vhemoth,  devastation  upon  (among)  the  animals  (with  the  gen. 
ohj.,  as  in  Isa.  xxii.  4  and  Ps.  xii.  6).  in^n;  is  a  relative  clause, 
and  the  subject,  sJwd,  the  devastation  which  terrified  the 
animals.  The  form  in-n'^  for  W'_,  from  nn;,  Jdphil  of  nnn,  is 
anomalous,  the  syllable  with  dagesh  being  resolved  into  an 
extended  one,  like  I'fnn  for  l^nq  in  Isa.  xxxiii.  1  ;  and  the 
tsere  of  the  final  syllable  is  exchanged  for  patliach  because  of 
the  pause,  as,  for  example,  in  n^vm  in  Ps.  Iv.  2  (see  Olshausen, 
Gramm.  p.  576).  Tiiere  is  no  necessity  to  alter  it  into  'in'n^ 
(Ewald  and  Olshausen  after  the  LXX.,  Syr.,  and  Vulg.),  and 
it  only  weakens  the  idea  of  the  talio.  The  second  hemistich  is 
repeated  as  a  refrain  from  ver.  8b. 

Vers.  18-20.  Fifth  and  last  strophe.— Ver.  18.  «  What 
projiteth  the  graven  image,  that  the  maker  thereof  hath  carved  it ; 
the  molten  image  and  the  teacher  of  lies,  that  the  maker  of  his 
image  trusteth  in  him  to  make  dumb  idols  ?  Ver.  19.  Woe  to  him 
that  saith  to  the  wood,  Wake  vp ;  Aicake,  to  the  hard  stone. 
Should  it  teach  ?  Behold,  it  is  encased  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
there  is  nothing  of  breath  in  its  inside.  Ver.  20.  But  Jehovah  is 
in  His  holy  temple :  let  all  the  loorld  be  silent  before  Him" 
This  concluding  strophe  does  not  commence,  like  the  preceding 
ones,  with  hoi,  but  with  the  thought  which  prepares  the  way 
for  the  woe,  and  is  attached  to  what  goes  before  to  strengthen 
the  threat,  all  hope  of  help  being  cut  off  from  the  Chaldeean. 
Like  all  the  rest  of  the  heathen,  the  Chaldasan  also  trusted  in  the 
power  of  his  gods.  This  confidence  the  prophet  overthrows  in 
ver.  18  :  "  What  use  is  it  ?"  equivalent  to  "  The  idol  is  of  no 
use"  (cf.  Jer.  ii.  11 ;  Isa.  xliv.  9,  10).  The  force  of  this  question 
still  continues  in  massekhdh :  "  Of  what  use  is  the  molten 
image  ?"  Pesel  is  an  image  carved  out  of  wood  or  stone ;  maS' 
sekhdh  an  image  cast  in  metal.  h^V'tn  is  the  perfect,  expressing 
a  truth  founded  upon  experience,  as  a  fact :  What  profit  has  it 
ever  brought  ?  Moreh  sheqer  (the  teacher  of  lies)  is  not  tho 
priest  or  prophet  of  the  idols,  after  the  analogy  of  Mic.  iii.  1 1 
and  Isa.  ix.  14  ;  for  that  would  not  suit  the  following  explana 
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tory  clause,  In  which  IvJ?  (in  him)  points  back  to  inoreli  slieqer : 
"  that  the  maker  of  idols  trusteth  in  him  (the  teacher  of  lies)." 
Consequently  the  mOreJi  sheger  must  be  the  idol  itself ;  and  it  is 
so  designated  in  contrast  with  the  true  God,  the  teacher  in  the 
highest  sense  (cf.  Job  xxxvi.  22).  The  idol  is  a  teacher  of 
lying,  inasmuch  as  it  sustains  the  delusion,  partly  by  itself  and 
partly  through  its  priests,  that  it  is  God,  and  can  do  what  men 
expect  from  God  ;  whereas  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  dumb 
nonentity  ('efeZ  Hllem :  compare  el'ScoXa  a<j}a>va,  1  Cor.  xii.  2). 
Therefore  woe  be  to  him  who  expects  help  from  such  lifeless 
wood  or  image  of  stone.  fV  is  the  block  of  wood  shaped  into 
an  idol.  Hdqitsdli,  awake  !  sc.  to  my  help,  as  men  pray  to  the 
living  God  (Ps.  XXXV.  23,  xliv.  24,  lix.  6 ;  Isa.  li.  9).  nnv  KW 
is  a  question  of  astonishment  at  such  a  delusion.  This  is  re- 
quired by  the  following  sentence  :  it  is  even  encased  in  gold. 
Tdplias :  generally  to  grasp  ;  here  to  set  in  gold,  to  encase  in 
gold  plate  {zdhdhh  is  an  accusative).  V^,  ?3:  there  is  not  at  all. 
nil,  breath,  the  spirit  of  life  (cf.  Jer.  x.  14).  Vers.  18  and  19 
contain  a  concise  summary  of  the  reproaches  heaped  upon 
idolatry  in  Isa.  xliv.  9-20 ;  but  they  are  formed  quite  inde- 
pendently, without  any  evident  allusions  to  that  passage.  In 
ver.  20  the  contrast  is  drawn  between  the  dumb  lifeless  idols 
and  the  living  God,  who  is  enthroned  in  His  holy  temple,  i.e. 
not  the  earthly  temple  at  Jerusalem,  but  the  heavenly  temple, 
or  the  temple  as  the  throne  of  the  divine  glory  (Isa.  Ixvi.  1), 
as  in  Mic.  i.  2,  whence  God  will  appear  to  judge  the  world,  and 
to  manifest  His  holiness  upon  the  earth,  by  the  destruction  of 
the  earthly  powers  that  rise  up  against  Him.  This  thought  is 
implied  in  the  words,  "  He  is  in  His  holy  temple,"  inasmuch  as 
the  holy  temple  is  the  palace  in  which  He  is  enthroned  as  Lord 
and  Ruler  of  the  whole  world,  and  from  which  He  observes  the 
conduct  of  men  (Ps.  xi.  4).  Therefore  the  whole  earth,  i.e.  all 
the  population  of  the  earth,  is  to  be  still  before  Him,  i.e.  to 
submit  silently  to  Him,  and  wait  for  Plis  judgment.  Compare 
Zeph.  i.  7  and  Zech.  ii.  17,  where  the  same  command  is  borrowed 
from  this  passage,  and  referred  to  the  expectation  of  judgment. 
Dn  is  hardly  an  imper.  apoc.  of  non,  but  an  interjection,  from 
which  the  verb  Msdh  is  formed.  But  if  the  whole  earth  must 
keep  silence  when  He  appears  as  Judge,  it  is  all  over  with  the 
Chaldsean  also,  with  all  his  glory  and  might. 
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PRAYER  FOE  COMPASSION  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  THE 
JUDGMENT— Chap.  hi. 

In  this  chapter,  which  is  called  a  prayer  in  the  heading, 
the  prophet  expresses  the  feelings  which  the  divine  revelation 
of  judgment  described  in  ch.  i.  and  ii.  had  excited  in  his  mind, 
and  ought  to  excite  in  the  congregation  of  believers,  so  that 
this  supplicatory  psalm  may  be  called  an  echo  of  the  two 
answers  which  the  prophet  had  received  from  the  Lord  to  his 
complaints  in  ch.  i.  2-4  and  12-17  {vid.  ch.  i.  5-11  and  ii. 
2-20).  Deeply  agitated  as  he  was  by  the  revelation  he  had 
received  concerning  the  terrible  judgment,  which  the  Lord 
would  execute  first  of  all  upon  Judah,  through  the  wild 
and  cruel  Chaldsean  nation,  and  then  upon  the  Chaldsean 
himself,  because  he  deified  his  own  power,  the  prophet  prays 
to  the  Lord  that  He  will  carry  out  this  work  of  His  "  within 
years,"  and  in  the  revelation  of  His  wrath  still  show  mercy 
(ver.  2).  He  then  proceeds  in  vers.  3-15  to  depict  in  a  ma- 
jestic theophany  the  coming  of  the  Lord  to  judge  the  world, 
and  bring  salvation  to  His  people  and  His  anointed  ;  and 
secondly,  in  vers.  16—19,  to  describe  the  fruit  of  faith  which 
this  divine  manifestation  produces,  namely,  first  of  all  fear  and 
trembling  at  the  day  of  tribulation  (vers.  16,  17),  and  after- 
wards joy  and  rejoicing  in  the  God  of  salvation  (vers.  18  and 
19).  Consequently  we  may  regard  ver.  2  as  the  theme  of  the 
psalm,  which  is  distributed  thus  between  the  two  parts.  In  the 
first  part  (vers.  3-15)  we  have  the  prayer  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  work  (ver.  2a)  announced  by  God  in  ch.  i.  5, 
expressed  in  the  form  of  a  prophetico-lyric  description  of  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  to  judgment;  and  in  the  second  part  (vers. 
16-19),  the  prayer  in  wrath  to  remember  mercy  (ver.  2h), 
expanded  still  more  fully  in  the  form  of  a  description  of  the 
feelings  and  state  of  mind  e.xcited  by  that  prayer  in  the  hearts 
of  the  believing  church. 

The  song  has  a  special  heading,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
psalms,  in  which  the  contents,  the  author,  and  the  poetical 
character  of  the  ode  are  indicated.  The  contents  are  called 
fphilldh,  a  prayer,  like  Ps.  xvii.,  Ixxxvi.,  xc,  cii.,  and  cxlii.,  not 
merely  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  it  commences  with  a  prayer 
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to  God,  but  because  that  prayer  announces  the  contents  of  the 
ode  after  the  manner  of  a  theme,  and  the  whole  of  the  ode  is 
simply  the  lyrical  unfolding  of  that  prayer.  In  order,  however, 
to  point  at  the  same  time  to  the  prophetic  character  of  the 
prayer,  that  it  may  not  be  regarded  as  a  lyrical  effusion  of  the 
subjective  emotions,  wishes,  and  hopes  of  a  member  of  the 
congregation,  but  may  be  recognised  as  a  production  of  the 
prophets,  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  the  name  of 
the  author  is  given  with  the  predicate  "the  prophet ;"  and  to 
this  there  is  added  niJ^JB'  7)3,  to  indicate  the  poetico-subjective 
character,  through  which  it  is  distinguished  from  prophecy  in 
the  narrower  sense.  The  expression  "upon  Shigionoth"  cannot 
refer  to  the  contents  or  the  object  of  the  ode ;  for  although 
shiggdyon,  according  to  its  etymon  slidgdh  =  shdgag,  to  trans- 
gress by  mistake,  to  sin,  might  have  the  meaning  transgression 
in  a  moral  sense,  and  consequently  might  be  referred  to  the 
sins  of  transgressors,  either  of  the  Judseans  or  the  Ohaldseans, 
such  an  assumption  is  opposed  both  to  the  use  of  shiggdyon  in 
the  heading  to  Ps.  vii.,  and  also  to  the  analogy  between  'al 
shigyonoth,  and  such  headings  to  the  psalms  as  'al  haggittlih, 
'al  n'glnoth,  and  other  words  introduced  with  'al.  Whilst 
shiggdyon  in  Ps.  vii.  1  indicates  the  style  of  poetry  in  which 
the  psalm  is  composed,  all  the  notices  in  the  headings  to  the 
psalms  that  are  introduced  with  'al  refer  either  to  the  melody 
or  style  in  which  the  psalms  are  to  be  sung,  or  to  the  musical 
accompaniment  with  which  they  are  to  be  introduced  into  the 
worship  of  God.  This  musico-liturgical  signification  is  to  be 
retained  here  also,  since  it  is  evident  from  the  subscription 
in  ver.  19,  and  the  repetition  of  Selah  three  times  (vers.  3, 
9,  13),  that  our  hymn  was  to  be  used  with  musical  accom- 
paniment. Now,  as  sJidgdh,  to  err,  then  to  reel  to  and  fro,  is 
applied  to  the  giddiness  both  of  intoxication  and  of  love  (Isa. 
xxviii.  7  ;  Prov,  xx.  1,  v.  20),  shiggdyon  signifies  reeling,  and 
in  the  terminology  of  poetry  a  reeling  song,  i.e.  a  song  deli- 
vered in  the  greatest  excitement,  or  with  a  rapid  change 
of  emotion,  dithyramhus  (see  Clauss  on  Ps.  vii.  1  ;  Ewald, 
Delitzsch,  and  others) ;  hence  ni:^JB'  7V,  after  dithyrambs,  or 
"  after  the  manner  of  a  stormy,  martial,  and  triumphal  ode" 
(Schmieder). 

Ver.  2.  "  Jehovah,  I  have  heard  Thy  tidings,  am  alarmed. 
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Jehovah,  Thy  work,  in  the  midst  of  the  years  call  it  to  life,  in  the 
midst  of  the  years  make  it  known ;  in  wrath  remember  mercy." 
^Vm  is  the  tidings  (aKO^)  of  God  ;  what  the  prophet  has  heard 
of  God,  i.e.  the  tidings  of  the  judgment  which  God  is  about 
to  inflict  upon  Judah  through  the  Chaldeans,  and  after  that 
upon  the  Chaldseans  themselves.  The  prophet  is  alarmed  at 
this.  The  word  'nxn)  (I  am  alarmed)  does  not  compel  us  to 
take  what  is  heard  as  referring  merely  to  the  judgment  to  be 
inflicted  upon  Judah  by  the  Chaldseans.  Even  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  mighty  Chaldsean,  or  of  the  empire  of  the  world, 
the  omnipotence  of  Jehovah  is  displayed  in  so  terrible  a  manner, 
that  this  judgment  not  only  inspires  with  joy  at  the  destruction 
of  the  foe,  but  fills  with  alarm  at  the  omnipotence  of  the  Judge 
of  the  world.  The  prayer  which  follows,  "  Call  Thy  work  to 
life,"  also  refers  to  this  twofold  judgment  which  God  revealed 
to  the  prophet  in  ch.  i.  and  ii.  ipys,  placed  absolutely  at  the 
head  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  points  back  to  the  work  (po'al) 
which  God  was  about  to  do  (ch.  i.  5) ;  but  this  work  of  God 
is  not  limited  to  the  raising  up  of  the  Chaldaean  nation,  but 
includes  the  judgment  which  will  fall  upon  the  Chaldasan  after 
he  has  offended  (ch.  i.  11).  Tin's  assumption  is  not  at  variance 
even  with  ^n''»n.  For  the  opinion  that  n»n  never  means  to  call 
a  non-existent  thing  to  life,  but  always  signifies  either  to  give 
life  to  an  inorganic  object  (Job  xxxiii.  4),  or  to  keep  a  living 
thing  alive,  or  (and  tiiis  most  frequently)  to  restore  a  dead 
tiling  to  life,  and  that  here  the  word  must  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  restoring  to  life,  because  in  the  description  which  follows 
Habakkuk  looks  back  to  Ps.  Ixxvii.  and  the  poal  depicted  there, 
viz.  the  deliverance  out  of  Egyptian  bondage,  is  not  correct. 
H'^n  does  not  merely  mean  to  restore  to  life  and  keep  alive,  but 
also  to  give  life  and  call  to  life.  In  Job  xxxiii.  4,  where  ''^.'nri  is 
parallel  to  'JHK'J?,  the  reference  is  not  to  the  impartation  of  iife 
to  an  inorganic  object,  but  to  the  giving  of  life  in  the  sense  of 
creating  ;  and  so  also  in  Gen.  vii.  3  and  xix.  32,  V^T  n»n  means  to 
call  seed  to  life,  or  raise  it  up,  i.e.  to  call  a  non-existent  thing  to 
life.  Moreover,  the  resemblances  in  the  theophany  depicted  in 
what  follows  to  Ps.  Ixxvii.  do  not  require  the  assumption  that 
Habakkuk  is  praying  for  the  renewal  of  the  former  acts  of 
God  for  the  redemption  of  His  people,  but  may  be  fully 
explained  on  the  ground  that  the  saving  acts  of  God  on  behalf 
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of  His  people  are  essentially  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  that  the 
prophets  generally  were  accustomed  to  describe  the  divine  reve- 
lations of  the  future  under  the  form  of  imagery  drawn  from 
the  acts  of  God  in  the  past.  Tiiere  is  special  emphasis  in  the 
use  of  CJE*  nnpli  twice,  and  the  fact  that  in  both  instances  it 
stands  at  the  head.  It  has  been  interpreted  in  very  different 
ways ;  but  there  is  an  evident  allusion  to  the  divine  answer  in 
ch.  ii.  3,  that  the  oracle  is  for  an  appointed  time,  etc.  "  In 
the  midst  of  the  years,"  or  within  years,  cannot  of  course  mean 
by  itself  "within  a  certain  number,  or  a  small  number,  of 
years,"  or  "  within  a  brief  space  of  time "  (Ges.,  Ros.,  and 
Maurer)  ;  nevertheless  this  explanation  is  founded  upon  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  meaning.  When  the  prophet  directs  his  eye 
to  the  still  remote  object  of  the  oracle  (ch.  ii.),  tlie  fnlfilment 
of  which  was  to  be  delayed,  but  yet  assuredly  to  come  at  last 
(ch.  ii.  3),  the  interval  between  the  present  time  and  the  mo'ed 
appointed  by  God  (ch.  ii.  3)  appears  to  him  as  a  long  series  of 
years,  at  the  end  only  of  which  the  judgment  is  to  come  upon 
the  oppressors  of  His  people,  namely  the  Ohaldseans.  He  there- 
fore prays  that  the  Lord  will  not  delay  too  long  the  work  which 
He  designs  to  do,  or  cause  it  to  come  to  life  only  at  the  end  of 
the  appointed  interval,  but  will  bring  it  to  life  within  years,  i.e. 
within  the  years,  which  would  pass  by  if  tlie  fulfilment  were 
delayed,  before  that  mo'ed  arrived.  Grammatically  considered, 
qerebh  slidnlm  cannot  be  the  centre  of  the  years  of  the  world, 
the  boundary-line  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  aeons, 
as  Bengel  supposes,  who  takes  it  at  the  same  time,  according 
to  this  explanation,  as  the  starting-point  for  a  chronological 
calculation  of  the  whole  course  of  the  world.  Moreover, 
it  may  also  be  justly  argued,  in  opposition  to  this  view  and 
application  of  the  words,  that  it  cannot  be  presupposed  that 
the  prophets  had  so  clear  a  consciousness  as  tiiis,  embracing  all 
history  by  its  calculus ;  and  still  less  can  we  expect  to  find  in  a 
lyrical  ode,  which  is  the  outpouring  of  the  heart  of  the  congre- 
gation, a  revelation  of  what  God  Himself  had  not  revealed  to 
him  according  to  ch.  ii.  3.  Nevertheless  the  view  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  this  application  of  our  passage,  viz.  that 
the  work  of  God,  for  the  manifestation  of  which  the  prophet 
is  praying,  falls  in  the  centre  of  the  years  of  the  world,  has  this 
deep  truth,  that  it  exhibits  the  overthrow  not  only  of  the  im- 
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perial  power  of  Chaldasa,  but  that  of  the  world-power  generally, 
and  the  deliverance  of  the  nation  from  its  power,  and  forms 
the  turning-point,  with  which  the  old  seon  closes  and  the  new 
epoch  of  the  world  commences,  with  the  completion  of  which 
the  whole  of  the  earthly  development  of  the  universe  will  reach 
its  close.  The  repetition  of  D''JB'  Sif!?  is  expressive  of  the  earnest 
lonn-Inff  with  which  the  conjrregation  of  the  Lord  looks  for  the 
tribulation  to  end.  The  object  to  T'V^,  which  is  to  be  taken 
in  an  optative  sense,  answering  to  the  imperative  in  the  parallel 
clause,  may  easily  be  supplied  from  the  previous  clause.  To 
the  prayer  for  the  shortening  of  the  period  of  suffering  there 
is  appended,  without  the  copula  Vav,  the  further  prayer,  in 
wrath  to  remember  mercy.  The  wrath  {rogez,  like  rdgaz  in 
Isa.  xxviii.  21  and  Prov.  xxix.  9)  in  which  God  is  to  remember 
mercy,  namely  for  His  people  Israel,  can  only  be  wrath  over 
Israel,  not  merely  the  wrath  manifested  in  the  chastisement  of 
Judah  through  the  Chaldseans,,  but  also  the  wrath  displayed  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Chaldseans.  In  the  former  case  God 
would  show  mercy  by  softening  the  cruelty  of  the  Chaldseans  ; 
in  the  latter,  by  accelerating  their  overthrow,  and  putting  a 
speedy  end  to  their  tyranny.  This  prayer  is  followed  in  vers. 
3-1 5  by  a  description  of  the  work  of  God  which  is  to  be  called 
to  life,  in  which  the  prophet  expresses  confidence  that  his 
petition  will  be  granted. 

Vers.  3-15.  Coming  of  the  Lord  to  judge  the  nations  and 
to  redeem  His  people.  The  description  of  this  theophany  rests 
throughout  upon  earlier  lyrical  descriptions  of  the  revelations 
of  God  in  the  earlier  times  of  Israel.  Even  the  introduction 
(ver.  3)  has  its  roots  in  the  song  of  Moses  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  2  ; 
and  in  the  further  course  of  the  ode  we  meet  with  various 
echoes  of  different  psalms  (compare  ver.  6  with  Ps.  xviii.  8  ; 
ver.  8  with  Ps.  xviii.  10;  ver.  19  with  Ps.  xviii.  33,  34;  also 
ver.  5  with  Ps.  Ixviii.  25 ;  ver.  8  with  Ps.  Ixviii.  5,  34).  The 
points  of  contact  in  vers.  10-15  with  Ps.  Ixxvii.  17-21,  are  still 
more  marked,  and  are  of  such  a  kind  that  Habakkuk  evidently 
had  the  psalm  in  his  mind,  and  not  the  writer  of  the  psalm  the 
hymn  of  the  prophet,  and  that  the  prophet  has  reproduced  in 
an  original  manner  such  features  of  the  psalm  as  were  adapted 
to  his  purpose.  This  is  not  only  generally  favoured  by  the 
fact  that  Habakkuk's  prayer  is  composed  throughout  after  the 
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poetry  of  the  Psalms,  but  still  more  decidedly  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Habakkuk  depicts  a  coming  redemption  under 
figures  borrowed  from  that  of  the  past,  to  which  the  singer  of 
this  psalm  looks  back  from  his  own  mournful  times,  comfort- 
ing himself  with  the  picture  of  the  miraculous  deliverance  of 
his  people  out  of  Egypt  (see  Hengstenberg  and  Delitzsch  on 
Ps.  Ixxvii.).  For  it  is  very  evident  that  Habakkuk  does  not 
describe  the  mighty  acts  of  the  Lord  in  the  olden  time,  in  order 
to  assign  a  motive  for  his  prayer  for  the  deliverance  of  Israel 
out  of  the  affliction  of  exile  which  awaits  it  in  the  future,  as 
many  of  the  earlier  commentators  supposed,  but  that  he  is  pre- 
dicting a  future  appearance  of  the  Lord  to  judge  the  nations, 
from  the  simple  fact  that  he  places  the  future  Ni3^  (ver.  3)  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  description,  so  as  to  determine  all  that 
follows ;  whilst  it  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  by  the 
impossibility  of  interpreting  the  theophany  historically,  i.e.  as 
relating  to  an  earlier  manifestation  of  God. 

Ver.  3.  "  EloaJi  comes  from  Teman,  and  the  Holy  One  from 
the  mountains  of  Paran.  Selah.  His  splendour  covers  the  shy, 
and  the  earth  is  full  of  His  glory.  Ver.  4.  And  brightness  ap- 
pears like  sunlight,  rays  are  at  His  hand,  and  there  His  power  is 
concealed.  Ver.  5.  Before  Him  goes  the  plague,  and  pestilence 
follows  His  feet."  As  the  Lord  God  once  came  down  to  His 
people  at  Sinai,  when  they  had  been  redeemed  out  of  Egypt, 
to  establish  the  covenant  of  His  grace  with  them,  and  make 
them  into  a  kingdom  of  God,  so  will  He  appear  in  the  time  to 
come  in  the  terrible  glory  of  His  omnipotence,  to  liberate  them 
from  the  bondage  of  the  power  of  the  world,  and  dash  to  pieces 
the  wicked  who  seek  to  destroy  the  poor.  The  introduction  to 
this  description  is  closely  connected  with  Deut.  xxxiii.  2.  As 
Moses  depicts  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  at  Sinai  as  a  light 
shining  from  Seir  and  Paran,  so  does  Habakkuk  also  make  the 
Holy  One  appear  thence  in  His  glory ;  but  apart  from  other 
differences,  he  changes  the  preterite  ^<3  (Jehovah  came  from 
Sinai)  into  the  future  ^<i3J,  He  will  come,  or  comes,  to  indicate 
at  the  very  outset  that  he  is  about  to  describe  not  a  past,  but  a 
future  revelation  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  This  he  sees  in  the 
form  of  a  theophany,  which  is  fulfilled  before  his  mental  eye  ; 
hence  Ni3J  does  not  describe  what  is  future,  as  being  absolutely 
so,  but  is  something  progressively  unfolding  itself  from  tiie 
VOL.  II.  Q 
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present  onwards,  winch  we  should  express  by  the  present  tense. 
The  coming  one  is  called  Eloah  (not  Jehovah,   as  in  L»eut. 
xxxiii.  2,  and  the  imitation  in  Judg.  v.  4),  a  form  of  the  name 
Elohvm  which  only  occurs  in  poetry  in  the  earlier  Hebrew 
writings,  which  we  find  for  the  first  time  in  Deut.  xxxn   15, 
where  it  is  used  of  God  as  the  Creator  of  Israel,  and  which  is 
also  used  here  to  designate  God  as  the  Lord  and  Governor  of 
the  whole  world.      Eloah,  however,  comes  as  the  Holy  One 
iqddosh),  who  cannot  tolerate  sin  (ch.  i.  13),  and  who  will 
judge  the  world  and  destroy  the  sinners  (vers.  12-14).     As 
Eloah  and  Qddosh  are  names  of  one  God;  so  "from  Teman"  and 
«  from  the  mountain  of  Paran"  are  expressions  denoting,  not 
two  starting-points,  but  simply  two  localities  of  one  single  start- 
ing-point for  His  appearance,  like  Seir  and  the  mountains  of 
Paran  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  2.     Instead  of  Seir,  the  poetical  name 
of   the   mountainous   country  of   the   Edomites,    Teman,   the 
southern  district  of  the  Edomitish  land,  is  used  per  synecdochen 
for  Idumeea  generally,  as  in  Ob.  9  and  Amos  i.  12   (see  vol. 
i.  p.  248).    The  mountains  of  Paran  are  not  the  Et-Tih  moun- 
tains, which  bounded  the  desert  of  Paran  towards  the  south, 
but  the  high  mountain-land  which  formed  the  eastern  half  of 
that  desert,  and  the  northern  portion  of  which  is  now  called, 
after  its  present  inhabitants,  the  mountains  of  the  Azazimeh 
(see  comm.  on  Num.  x.  12).     The  two  localities  lie  opposite  to 
one  another,  and  are  only  separated  by  the  Arabah  (or  deep 
valley  of  the  Ghor).     "We  are  not  to  understand  the  naming 
of  these  two,  however,  as  suggesting  the  idea  that  God  was 
coming  from  ,the  Arabah,  but,  according  to  the  original  pas- 
sage in  Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  as  indicating  that  the  splendour  of  the 
divine  appearance  spread  over  Teman  and  the  mountains  of 
Paran,  so  that  the  rays  were  reflected  from  the  two  mountainous 
regions.     The  word  Seldh  does  not  form  part  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  text,  but  shows  that  the  music  strikes  in  here 
when  the  song  is  used  in  the   temple,  taking  up  the  lofty 
thought  that  God  is  coming,  and  carrying  it  out  in  a  manner 
befitting  the  majestic  appearance,  in  the  prospect  of  the  speedy 
help  of  the  Lord.     The  word  probably  signified  elevatio,  from 
sdldh  =  sdlal,  and  was  intended  to  indicate  the  strengthening 
of  the  musical  accompaniment,  by  the  introduction,  as  is  sup- 
posed,  of    a   blast  from    the   trumpets  blown  by  the  priests, 
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corresponding  therefore  to  the  musical  forte.  (For  further 
remarks,  see  Havernick's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  iii. 
p.  120  sqq.,  and  Delitzsch  on  Ps.  iii.)  In  ver.  3&  the  glory 
of  the  coming  of  God  is  depicted  with  reference  to  its  extent, 
and  in  ver.  4  with  reference  to  its  intensive  power.  Tlie 
whole  creation  is  covered  with  its  splendour.  Heaven  and 
earth  reflect  the  glory  of  the  coming  one.  ilin,  His  splendour 
or  majesty,  spreads  over  the  whole  heaven,  and  His  glory  over 
the  earth.  T'hilldh  does  not  mean  the  praise  of  the  earth,  i.e. 
of  its  inhabitants,  here  (Chald.,  Ab.  Ezr.,  Eos.,  and  others) ; 
for  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  manner  in  which  the  coming  of 
God  is  received,  and  according  to  ver.  6  it  fills  the  earth  with 
trembling;  but  it  denotes  the  object  of  the  praise  or  fame, 
the  glory,  fj  Zo^a,  like  hdddr  in  Job  xl.  10,  or  kdbhod  in  Isa, 
vi.  3,  xlii.  8,  and  Num.  xiv.  21.  Grammatically  considered, 
inpnPi  is  the  accusative  governed  by  n^pD,  and  H?!?  is  the 
subject. — ^Ver.  4.  A  splendour  shines  or  arises  like  the  light. 
rr^nri  does  not  point  back  to  ifl?npi,  "splendour  like  the  sun 
will  His  glory  be"  (Hitzig)  ;  but  it  is  the  predicate  to  nogah 
in  the  sense  of  to  become,  or  to  arise,  lisn  is  the  light  of  the 
sun.  Like  this  light,  or  like  the  rising  sun,  when  the  Lord 
comes,  there  arises  (spreads)  a  brilliant  light,  from  which  the 
rays  emanate  on  its  two  sides.  D'^Tp,  according  to  p\>  in  Ex. 
xxxiv.  29,  30,  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  rays;  and  this 
meaning  has  developed  itself  from  a  comparison  of  the  first 
rays  of  the  rising  sun,  which  shoot  out  above  the  horizon,  to 
the  horns  or  antlers  of  the  gazelle,  which  is  met  with  in  the 
Arabian  poets,  iljp,  from  His  hand,  i.e.  since  the  hand  is 
by  the  side,  "  at  His  side"  (after  the  analogy  of  S^O'^a  and 
il'NDfe'p),  and  indeed  "  His  hand"  in  a  general  sense,  as  signi- 
fying the  hand  generally,  and  not  one  single  hand,  equivalent 
therefore  to  "  on  both  sides"  (Delitzsch).  As  the  disc  of  the 
sun  is  surrounded  by  a  splendid  radiance,  so  the  coming  of 
God  is  enclosed  by  rays  on  both  sides.  i^  refers  to  God. 
"Such  a  radiant  splendour  (D.''3"!P)  surrounding  God  is  pre- 
supposed when  it  is  affirmed  of  Moses,  that  on  coming  from 
the  presence  of  Jehovah  his  face  was  radiant,  or  emitted  rays" 
(HiJ,  Ex.  xxxiv.  29,  30).  This  interpretation  of  the  words  is 
established  beyond  all  doubt,  not  only  by  the  i3''D''»  of  the 
original  passage  in  Deut,  xxxiii.  2,  but  also  by  the  expressions 
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which  follow  in  ver.  5,  viz.  ns?  (before  him)  and  V^Jn^  (behind 
him);  and  consequently  the  interpretation  "rays  (emanating) 
from  His  hand  are  to  Him,"  with  the  idea  that  we  are  to 
think  of  flashes  of  lightning  darting  out  of  God's  hand 
(Schnur.,  Eos.,  Hitzig,  Maurer,  etc.),  is  proved  to  be  unten- 
able. According  to  Hebrew  notions,  flashes  of  lightning  do 
not  proceed  from  the  hand  of  God  (in  Ps.  xviii.  9,  which  has 
been  appealed  to  in  support  of  this  explanation,  we  have  l^SO); 
and  D^li?  does  not  occur  either  in  Arabic  or  the  later  Hebrew 
in  the  sense  of  flashes  of  lightning,  but  only  in  the  sense  of 
the  sun's  rays.  n'W  1^3"  D'f'l,  and  there— namely,  in  the  sun- 
like splendour,  with  the  rays  emanating  from  it — is  the  hiding 
of  His  omnipotence,  i.e.  the  place  where  His  omnipotence 
hides  itself ;  in  actual  fact,  the  splendour  forms  the  covering 
of  the  Almighty  God  at  His  coming,  the  manifestation  of  the 
essentially  invisible  God.  The  cloudy  darkness  is  generally 
represented  as  the  covering  of  the  glory  of  God  (Ex.  xx.  21 ; 
1  Kings  viii.  12),  not  merely  when  His  coming  is  depicted 
under  the  earthly  substratum  of  a  storm  (Ps.  xviii.  12,  13), 
but  also  when  God  was  manifested  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  and 
fire  (Ex.  xiii.  21)  on  the  journey  of  the  Israelites  through  the 
desert,  where  it  was  only  by  night  that  the  cloud  had  the 
appearance  of  fire  (Num.  ix.  15,  16).  Here,  on  the  contrary, 
the  idea  of  the  splendour  of  the  rising  sun  predominates,  ac- 
cording to  which  light  is  the  garment  in  which  God  clothes 
Himself  (Ps.  civ.  2,  cf.  1  Tim,  vi.  16),  answering  to  His 
coming  as  the  Holy  One  (ver.  3).  For  the  sun-light,  in  its 
self-illumining  splendour,  is  the  most  suitable  earthly  element 
to  serve  as  a  symbol  of  the  spotless  purity  of  the  Holy  One,  in 
whom  there  is  no  variation  of  light  and  darkness  (Jas.  i.  17 ; 
see  at  Ex.  xix.  6).  The  alteration  of  Of]  into  Cib'l  (he  pro- 
vides or  contrives  the  concealment  of  His  power),  which  Hitziw 
proposes  after  the  LXX.  (Aq.,  Symm.,  and  Syr.),  must  be 
rejected,  inasmuch  as  in  that  case  the  object,  which  he  makes 
into  the  covering  (cf.  Ps.  xviii.  12),  could  not  be  omitted ;  and 
this  thought  is  by  no  means  suitable  here,  and  has  merely  been 
brought  into  the  text  on  the  assumption  that  God  appears  in 
a  storm.  As  the  Holy  One,  God  comes  to  judgment  upon  the 
unholy  world  (ver.  5).  Before  Him  goes  dehJier,  plague,  and 
after  His  feet,  i.e.  behind  Him,  resheph,  lit.  burning  heat,  or  a 
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blaze  (Song  of  Sol.  viii.  6),  here  the  turning  heat  of  the  pesti- 
lence, fever-heat,  as  in  Deut.  xxxii.  24.  Plague  and  pestilence, 
as  proceeding  from  God,  are  personified  and  represented  as 
satellites ;  the  former  going  before  Him,  as  it  were,  as  a  shield- 
bearer  (1  Sam.  xvii,  7),  or  courier  (2  Sam.  xv.  1) ;  the  latter 
coming  after  Him  as  a  servant  (1  Sam.  xxv.  42).  This  verse 
prepares  the  way  for  the  description,  which  commences  with 
ver.  6,  of  the  impression  produced  hy  the  coming  of  God  upon 
the  world  and  its  inhabitants. 

Ver.  6.  "  He  stands,  and  sets  the  earth  reeling :  He  looks, 
and  makes  nations  tremble ;  primeval  mountains  hurst  in  pieces, 
the  early  hills  sink  down :  His  are  ways  of  the  olden  time. 
Ver.  7.  /  saw  the  tents  of  Cushan  under  affliction  :  the  cur- 
tains of  the  land  of  Midian  tremble."  God  coming  from 
afar  has  now  drawn  near  and  taken  His  stand,  to  smite  the 
nations  as  a  warlike  hero  (cf.  vers.  8,  9,  and  11,  12).  This  is 
affirmed  in  I^V,  He  has  stationed  Himself,  not  "  He  steps  forth 
or  appears."  This  standing  of  Jehovah  throws  the  earth  and 
the  nations  into  trembling,  ^^to^  cannot  mean  to  measure 
here,  for  there  is  no  thought  of  any  measuring  of  the  earth, 
and  it  cannot  be  shown  that  mddad  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
measuring  with  the  eye  (Ros.  and  Hitzig).  Moreover,  the 
choice  of  the  poel,  instead  of  the  piel,  would  still  remain  un- 
explained, and  the  parallelism  of  the  clauses  would  be  dis- 
regarded. We  must  therefore  follow  the  Chaldee,  Ges.,  De- 
litzsch,  and  others,  who  take  Tib  as  the  poel  of  l^iD  =  ma,  to 
set  in  a  reeling  motion.  It  is  only  with  this  interpretation 
that  the  two  parallel  clauses  correspond,  in  which  in*,  the 
hiphil  of  inj,  to  cause  to  shake  or  tremble,  answers  to  '^'^p\ 
This  explanation  is  also  required  by  what  follows.  For  just 
as  ver.  7  unquestionably  gives  a  further  expansion  of  0^13  in*, 
so  does  DPiy  ,  .  .  WSsn*^  contain  the  explanation  of  p.?  '^'1P\. 
The  everlasting  hills  crumble  (iss'sn*  from  pa),  i.e.  burst  and 
resolve  themselves  into  dust,  and  the  hills  sink  down,  pass 
away,  and  vanish  (compare  the  similar  description  in  Nahum 
i.  5  and  Mic.  i.  4).  'iT'iy]  (=°!!i^  'V^,  I>eut.  xxxiii.  15) 
in  parallelism  with  D?ij?  niyaji  are  the  primeval  mountains,  as 
being  the  oldest  and  firmest  constituents  of  the  globe,  which 
have  existed  from  the  beginning  {^V  '50,  Job  xx.  4),  and  were 
formed  at  the  creation  of  the  earth  (Ps.  xc.  2 ;  Job  xv.  7 ; 
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Prov.  viii.  25).    ^5>  abSli  ni3''i'n  is  not  to  be  taken  relatively,  and 
connected  with  what  precedes,   "  which  are   the  old  paths," 
according  to  which   the  hills  of  God  are  called  everlasting 
ways  (Hitzig)  ;  because  this  does  not  yield  a  sense  in  harmony 
with  the  context.     It  is  a  substantive  clause,  and  to  be  taken  by 
itself :  everlasting  courses  or  goings  are  to  Him,  i.e.  He  now 
goes  along,  as  He  went  along  in  the  olden  time,      i^???,  the 
going,  advancing,  or  ways  of  God,  analogous  to  the  D^iV  T}!^., 
the  course  of  the  primitive  world  (Job  xxii.  15).     The  pro- 
phet  had  Ps.  Ixviii.  25  floating  before  his  mind,  in   which 
halikJwth  'elolnm  denote  the  goings  of  God  with  His  people, 
or  the  ways  which  God  had  taken  from  time  immemorial  in 
His  guidance  of  them.     As  He  once  came  down  upon  Sinai  in 
the  cloudy  darkness,  the  thunder,  lightning,  and  fire,  to  raise 
Israel  up  to  be  His  covenant  nation,  so  that  the  mountains 
shook  (of.  Judg.  V.  5)  ;  so  do  the  mountains  and  hills  tremble 
and  melt  away  at  His  coming  now.     And  as  He  once  went 
before  His  people,  and  the  tidings  of  His  wondrous  acts  at  the 
Eed  Sea  threw  the  neighbouring  nations  into  fear  and  despair 
(Ex.  XV.  14-16) ;  so  now,  when  the  course  of  God  moves  from 
Teman  to  the  Eed  Sea,  the  nations  on  both  sides  of  it  are 
filled  with  terror.     Of  these,  two  are  individualized  in  ver.  7, 
viz.  Cushan  and  Midian.     By  Cushan  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand the  Mesopotaraian  king  named  Cushan  Eishathaim,  who 
subjugated  Israel  for  eight  years   after  the  death  of  Joshua 
(Judg.  iii.  8  sqq.)  ;  for  this  neither  agrees  with  yHK^  nor  with 
the  introduction  of  Midian  in  the  parallel  clause.     The  word  is 
a  lengthened  form  for  Cush,  and  the  name  of  the  African 
Ethiopians.     The  Midianites  are  mentioned  along  with  them,  as 
being  inhabitants  of  the  Arabian  coast  of  the  Eed  Sea,  which 
was  opposite  to  them  (see  at  Ex.  ii.  15).     '3  ''bns,  the  tents  with 
their  inhabitants,  the  latter  being  principally  intended.     The 
same  remark  applies  to  niV"!''.,  lit.  the  tent-curtains  of  the  land 
of  Midian,  i.e.  of  the  tents  pitched  in  the  land  of  Midian. 

To  the  impression  produced  upon  the  nations  by  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  to  judge  the  world,  there  is  now  appended 
in  vers.  8  sqq.  a  description  of  the  execution  of  the  judgment. 
Ver.  8.  "  Was  it  against  rivers,  0  Jehovah,  against  the  rivers 
that  Thy  wrath  was  kindled  ?  that  Thou  ridest  hither  upon  Thy 
horses,  Thy  chariots  of  salvation.     Ver.  9.   Thy  how  lays  itself 
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bare  ;  rods  are  sworn  hy  word,  Selali.  Thou  splittest  the  earth 
into  rivers."  The  ode,  taking  a  new  turn,  now  passes  from  the 
description  of  the  coming  of  God,  to  an  address  to  God  Him- 
self. To  the  mental  eye  of  the  prophet,  God  presents  Himself 
as  Judge  of  the  world,  in  the  threatening  attitude  of  a  warlike 
hero  equipped  for  conflict,  so  that  he  asks  Him  what  is  the 
object  of  His  wrath.  The  question  is  merely  a  poetical  turn 
given  to  a  lively  composition,  which  expects  no  answer,  and  is 
simply  introduced  to  set  forth  the  greatness  of  the  wrath  of 
God,  so  that  in  substance  it  is  an  affirmation.  The  wrath  of 
God  is  kindled  over  the  rivers.  His  fury  over  the  sea.  The 
first  clause  of  the  question  is  imperfect ;  Jehovah  is  not  the 
subject,  but  a  vocative,  or  an  appeal,  since  chdrdh,  when  pre- 
dicated of  God,  is  construed  with  ?.  The  subject  follows  in 
the  double  clause,  into  which  the  question  divides  itself,  in  1Si< 
and  in'^35?.  Here  the  indefinite  ^insa  is  defined  by  Q^in33. 
Hann'hdrim,  the  rivers,  are  not  any  particular  rivers,  such  as 
the  arms  of  the  Nile  in  Lower  Egypt,  or  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia, 
the  Nile  and  Astaboras,  the  nah&re  Khush  (Isa.  xviii.  1 ;  Zeph. 
iii.  10 :  see  Delitzsch),  but  the  rivers  of  the  earth  generally ; 
and  "the  sea"  (Jiayydm)  is  not  the  Ked  Sea,  but  the  world-sea, 
as  in  Nahum  i.  4  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  10,  Job  xsxviii.  8).  It  is. 
true  that  this  description  rests  upon  the  two  facts  of  the  mira- 
culous dividing  of  the  Red  Sea  and  of  the  Jordan  (Ex.  xv.  18  ; 
Ps.  cxiv.  3,  5)  ;  but  it  rises  far  above  these  to  a  description  of 
God  as  the  Judge  of  the  world,  who  can  smite  in  His  wrath  not 
only  the  sea  of  the  world,  but  all  the  rivers  of  the  earth.  n"iaj| 
is  stronger  than  ^N^  the  wrath  which  passes  over,  or  breaks 
through  every  barrier.  Ki,  quod,  explaining  and  assigning 
the  reason  for  the  previous  question.  The  riding  tipon  horses 
is  not  actual  riding,  but  driving  in  chariots  with  horses  har- 
nessed to  them,  as  the  explanatory  words  "thy  chariots" 
(T'nhS'iD)  clearly  shows,  and  as  rdkhahh  (to  ride)  always 
signifies  when  predicated  of  God  (cf.  Deut.  xxxiii.  26,  Ps. 
Ixviii.  34,  civ.  3).  Y^shudh  is  governed  by  mar¥bhothelclid, 
with  the  freedom  of  construction  allowed  in  poetry,  as  in 
2  Sam.  xxii.  33,  Ps.  Ixxi.  7,  whereas  in  prose  the  noun  is 
generally  repeated  in  the  construct  state  (vid.  Gen.  xxxvii.  23, 
and  Ewald,  §  291,  b).  Y'shudh  signifies  salvation,  even  in  this 
case,  and  not  victory, — a  meaning  which  it  never  has,  and  which 
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„  all  the  more  inapplicable  here,  because  fshudh  is  inter- 
preted m  ver.  13  by  V^!?.  By  describing  the  chariots  of  God 
as  chariots  of  salvation,  the  prophet  points  at  the  outset  to  the 
fact,  that  the  riding  of  God  has  for  its  object  the  salvation  or 
deliverance  of  His  people.— Ver.  9.  God  has  already  made 
bare  the  bow,  to  shoot  His  arrows  at  the  foe.  liy!!i,  third  pers. 
imperf.  nipli.  of  IW,  equivalent  to  1"!?  (Isa.  xxxii.  11),  and  the 
more  usual  nnv,  to  be  naked.  To  strengthen  the  thought,  the 
noun  nny  is  written  before  the  verb  instead  of  the  inf.  abs. 
(cf.  Mic.  i.  11).  The  bow  is  made  bare,  not  by  the  shooting 
of  the  arrows,  but  by  its  covering  (rycopvro^,  corylus)  being 
removed,  in  order  to  use  it  as  a  weapon.  The  reference  is  to 
the  bow  used  in  war,  which  God  carries  as  a  warrior ;  so  that 
we  are  not  to  think  of  the  rainbow,  even  if  the  chariots  might 
be  understood  as  signifying  the  clouds,  as  in  Isa.  xix.  1  and 
Ps.  civ.  3,  since  the  rainbow  is  a  sign  of  peace  and  of  the 
covenant,  whereas  God  is  represented  as  attacking  His  enemies. 
The  next  clause,  ipi5  nitSD  n)V2V,  is  very  obscure,  and  has  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Of  the  two  meanings  which 
may  be  given  to  mattoth,  viz.  branches,  rods,  or  staffs,  and 
tribes  of  the  people  of  Israel,  the  latter  can  hardly  be  thought 
of  here,  since  mattdth  would  certainly  have  been  defined  by 
either  a  suffix  or  some  determining  clause,  if  the  tribes  of 
Israel  were  intended.  On  the  other  hand,  the  meaning  staffs 
or  sticks  is  very  naturally  suggested  both  by  the  context — viz. 
the  allusion  to  the  war-bow — and  also  by  ver.  14,  where  mattim 
unquestionably  signifies  staves  or  lances.  At  the  same  time, 
the  meaning  spears  or  darts  cannot  be  deduced  from  either 
ver.  14  or  2  Sam.  xviii.  14.  In  both  passages  the  meaning 
staves,  used  as  lances  or  weapons,  is  quite  sufficient.  Matteli,  a 
stick  or  staff  with  which  blows  were  struck,  might  stand,  as  an 
instrument  of  chastisement,  for  the  punishment  or  chastisement 
itself  (cf.  Isa.  ix.  3,  x.  5),  and  in  Mic.  vi.  9  it  denotes  the  rod. 
niV.3E'  may  be  either  the  plural  construct  of  J'^3B',  the  seventh, 
the  heptad,  or  the  plural  of  njJiap,  an  oath,  or  the  passive  par- 
ticiple of  VS^,  to  be  sworn,  like  r.iWB'  \VpB'  in  Ezek.  xxi.  28. 
There  is  no  material  difference  in  the  meaning  obtained  from 
the  last  two ;  and  the  view  we  take  of  the  word  "ip^t  must 
decide  between  them  and  the  first  explanation.  This  word, 
which  is  peculiar  to  poetry,  denotes  a  discourse  or  a  M-ord,  and 
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in  Job  xxii.  28  the  affair,  or  the  occasion,  like  '^S'^.  Here,  at 
any  rate,  it  signifies  the  address  or  word  of  God,  as  in  Ps. 
Ixviii.  12,  Ixxvii.  9,  and  is  either  a  genitive  dependent  upon 
mattotli  or  an  adverbial  accusative.  The  Masoretic  pointing, 
according  to  which  mattotli  is  separated  from  'omer  by  tiphchah, 
and  the  latter  joined  to  seldh  by  munach,  is  connected  with  the 
evidently  false  rabbinical  rendering  of  selah  as  eternity  (in 
sempiternum),  and  being  decidedly  erroneous,  cannot  be  taken 
into  consideration  at  all.  But  the  interpretation  of  niWB'  as 
the  seventh,  does  not  suit  either  of  these  two  possible  views  of 
^omer.  We  therefore  prefer  the  second  meaning,  chastising 
rods  or  chastisements.  "ipS,  however,  cannot  be  a  genitive 
dependent  upon  mattoth ;  since  chastisements  of  speech  would 
hardly  stand  for  chastisements  which  God  had  spoken,  but, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  VS  D3E'  in  Isa.  xi.  4,  would  point  to 
chastisements  consisting  in  words,  and  this  does  not  agree  with 
the  present  train  of  thought.  'Omer  is  rather  an  adverbial 
accusative,  and  belongs  to  niWE',  indicating  the  instrument  or 
media  employed  in  the  swearing :  sworn  with  the  word  or 
through  the  word,  like  lain  in  Ps.  xvii.  13  (for  the  use  of 
the  accusative  to  describe  the  substance  or  the  instrumental 
medium  of  an  action,  see  Ewald,  §  282,  c).  Hence  niWB'  cannot 
be  a  noun,  but  must  be  a  passive  participle,  sworn.  The  ex- 
pression, "  chastising  rods  (chastisements)  are  sworn  through 
the  word,"  points  to  the  solemn  oath  with  which  God  promised 
in  Deut.  xxxii.  40-42  to  take  vengeance  upon  His  enemies, 
and  avenge  the  blood  of  His  servants :  "  For  I  lift  up  my  hand 
to  heaven,  and  say,  As  I  live  for  ever,  when  I  have  sharpened 
my  glittering  sword,  and  my  hand  grasps  for  judgment,  I  will 
render  vengeance  to  mine  adversaries,  and  repay  them  that 
hate  me.  I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood,  and  my 
sword  will  eat  flesh ;  from  the  blood  of  the  slain  and  the  cap- 
tives, from  the  hairy  head  of  the  enemy."  That  Habakkuk 
had  in  his  mind  this  promise  of  the  vengeance  of  God  upon  His 
enemies,  which  is  strengthened  by  a  solemn  oath,  is  unmistake- 
ably  evident,  if  we  compare  in''On  pys,  in  ver.  11  with  ''3"in  pna 
in  Deut.  xxxii.  41,  and  observe  the  allusion  in  J'Bn  JTap  cnt 
and  ins  m-\  in  vers.  13  and  14  to  3:iK  nijns  m")  in  Deut. 
xxxii.  42.  From  this  promise  the  words  of  the  prophet,  which 
are  so  enigmatical  in  themselves,  obtain  the  requisite  light  to 
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render  them  intelligible.  Gesenius  {Thes.  p.  877)  has  explained 
the  prophet's  words  in  a  similar  manner,  jurejurando  firmatw 
sunt  castigationes  promisscB  (the  threatened  rods,  i.e.  chastise- 
ments, are  sworn),  even  without  noticing  the  allusion  to  Deut. 
xxxii.  40  sqq.  upon  which  these  words  are  founded.  Dditzsch 
was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  allusion  to  Deut.  xxxii.  40 
sqq. ;  but  in  his  explanation,  "  the  darts  are  sworn  through  his 
word  of  power  (jurejurando  adstricta  sunt  tela  verho  tuo)"  the 
swearing  is  taken  in  a  sense  which  is  foreign  to  Deuteronomy, 
and  therefore  conceals  the  connection  with  the  original  passage. 
Of  the  other  explanations  not  one  can  be  vindicated.  The 
rabbinical  view  which  we  find  in  the  Vulgate,  juramenta  tribu- 
bus  qum  locutus  es,  is  overthrown  by  the  fact  that  niy^K'  without 
a  preposition  cannot  mean  per,  or  ob,  or  juxta  juramenta,  as  we 
should  have  to  render  it,  and  as  Luther  actually  has  rendered 
it  in  his  version  ("  as  Thou  hadst  sworn  to  the  tribes").  Ewald's 
rendering,  "  sevenfold  darts  of  the  word,"  is  precluded  by 
the  combination  of  ideas,  "  darts  of  the  word,"  which  is  quite 
foreign  to  the  context.  According  to  our  explanation,  the 
passage  does  indeed  form  simply  a  pai-enthesis  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  judicial  interposition  of  God,  but  it  contains  a 
very  fitting  thought,  through  which  the  description  gains  in 
emphasis.  In  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  the  description  is 
continued  in  the  manner  already  begun,  and  the  effect  indi- 
cated, which  is  produced  upon  the  world  of  nature  by  the 
judicial  interposition  of  God  :  "Thou  splittest  the  earth  into 
rivers."  5?i33  is  construed  with  a  double  accusative,  as  in  Zech. 
xiv.  4.  This  may  be  understood  either  as  signifying  that  the 
earth  trembles  at  the  wrath  of  the  Judge,  and  rents  arise  in 
consequence,  through  which  rivers  of  water  burst  forth  from 
the  deep,  or  so  that  at  the  quaking  of  the  earth  the  sea  pours 
its  waves  over  the  land  and  splits  it  into  rivers.  The  followino" 
verses  point  to  an  earthquake  through  which  the  form  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  changed. 

Ver.  10.  "  The  mountains  see  Thee,  they  lorithe :  a  shower 
of  waters  passes  along :  the  abyss  lifts  up  its  voice,  it  lifts  up  its 
hands  on  high.  Ver.  11.  Sun,  moon,  enter  into  their  habitation 
at  the  light  of  Thine  arrows  xnhich  shoot  by,  at  the  shining  of  the 
lightning  of  Thy  spear."  The  effect  of  the  coming  of  God 
upon  the  mountains  was  already  referred  to  in  ver.  6.     There 
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tTicy  crumbled  into  ruins,  here  they  writhe  with  terror.  This 
difference  is  to  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  there  (ver.  6) 
the  general  effect  of  the  omnipotence  of  God  upon  nature  was 
intended,  whereas  here  (vers.  10,  11)  the  special  effect  is  de- 
scribed, which  is  produced  upon  nature  by  the  judgment  about 
to  be  executed  by  God  upon  the  nations.  The  perfects  in  the 
description  represent  this  effect  as  following  immediately  upon 
the  coming  of  God.  But  in  the  first  clause  of  ver.  10  the  per- 
fect 11S"1  is  followed  by  the  imperfect  ^^''^1,  because  the  writhing 
is  a  lasting  condition.  The  force  of  the  description  is  heightened 
by  the  omission  of  the  copula  before  the  clauses  and  the  parti- 
cular objects.  The  two  verbs  of  the  first  clause  stand  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  to  one  another :  when  the  moun- 
tains have  seen  Thee,  they  writhe  with  terror.  The  further 
description  is  not  founded  upon  the  idea  of  a  terrible  storm  ; 
for  there  is  no  reference  to  thunder,  nor  even  to  lightnings, 
but  only  to  the  arrows  (ver.  11),  which  may  be  explained 
from  the  idea  of  God,  as  a  warlike  hero,  making  bare  His 
bow.  The  colours  and  different  features  of  the  description 
are  borrowed  from  the  judgment  of  the  flood.  Ver.  10  (a 
and  b)  points  to  this  divine  judgment  of  the  olden  time, 
both  the  coming  of  the  showers  of  water  (geshem  as  in  Gen. 
vii.  12  and  viii.  2,  and  strengthened  by  mayim,  analogous  to 
hammahhul  hdydh  mayim  in  Gen.  vii.  6 ;  'dbhar  as  in  Nah. 
iii.  19,  Ps.  xlviii.  5),  and  also  the  ndilian  t'hom  qolo,  the  raging 
outburst  of  the  abyss.  T'lwm  is  the  mass  of  water  in  the 
abyss,  not  merely  that  of  the  ocean,  but  that  of  the  subter- 
ranean waters  also  (Gen.  xlix.  25;  Dent,  xxxiii.  13),  the 
"  great  deep  "  (fhom  rabldh),  whose  fountains  were  broken  up 
at  the  flood  (Gen.  vii.  11)  ;  and  not  the  ocean  of  heaven,  as 
Hitzig  erroneously  infers  from  Gen.  vii.  11,  viii.  2,  and  Prov. 
viii.  27.  To  this  mass  of  water,  which  is  called  fhom  from  its 
roaring  depth,  the  prophet  attributes  a  voice,  which  it  utters, 
to  express  the  loud,  mighty  roaring  of  the  waters  as  they  rush 
forth  from  the  bursting  earth.  As  at  the  time  of  the  flood, 
which  was  a  type  of  the  last  judgment  (Isa.  xxiv.  18),  the 
windows  of  heaven  and  the  fountains  of  the  deep  were  opened, 
so  that  the  upper  and  lower  waters,  which  are  divided  by  the 
firmament,  rushed  together  again,  and  the  earth  returned,  as 
it  were,  to  its  condition  before  the  second  day  of  creation ;  so 
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here  also  the  rivers  of  earth  and  rain-showers  of  heaven  come 
together,  so  that  the  abyss  roars  up  with  a  loud  noise  (Dehtzsch). 
This  roaring  outburst  of  the  mass  of  waters  from  the  heart  of 
the  earth  is  then  represented  as  a  lifting  up  of  the  hands  to 
heaven,  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  waves  are  thrown 
up.     Rom  =  rum   (Prov.  xxv.  3,  sxi.  4)  is  an  accusative  of 
direction,  like  mdrom  in  2  Kings  xix.  22.     wn^,  for  VT,  a 
full-sounding  and  more  extended  form,  possibly  to  express  by 
the  rhythm  the  greatness  of  the  prodigy,  how  magna  vi  Irachii 
tollunt  (Delitzsch).     The  lifting  up  of  the  hands  is  not  a  ges- 
ture denoting  either  an  oath  or  rebellion  ;  but  it  is  an  involun- 
tary utterance  of  terror,  of  restlessness,  of  anguish,  as  it  were, 
with  a  prayer  for  help   (Delitzsch).— Ver.   11.    The  chaotic 
condition  into  which  the  earth  has  been  brought  is  heightened 
by  the  darkness  in  which  the  heaven  clothes  itself.     Sun  and 
moon,  which  give  light  to  day  and  night,  have  put  themselves, 
or  entered,  into  their  habitation.     i'l3T  with  n  local,  a  dwelling- 
place,  is,  according  to  oriental  view,  the  place  from  which  the 
stars  come  out  when  they  rise,  and  to  which  they  return  when 
they  set.     Nevertheless  it  is  not  actual  setting  that  is  spoken 
of  here,  but  simply  their  obscuration,  which  is  not  the  effect  of 
heavy  clouds  that  pour  out  their  water  in  showers  of  rain,  but 
is  caused  by  the  shining  of  the  arrows  of  God  (p  in  "lis?  and 
r\yh  denoting  the  outward  cause  or  occasion).     It  is  not,  how- 
ever, that  they  "  turn  pale  in  consequence  of  the  surpassing 
brilliancy  of  the  lightnings"  (Ewald),  but  that  they  "  withdraw 
altogether,  from  the  fear  and  horror  which  pervade  all  nature, 
and  which  are  expressed  in  the  mountains  by  trembling,  in  the 
waters  by  roaring,  and  in  the  sun  and  moon  by  obscuration  " 
(Delitzsch).     The  idea  that  this  verse  refers  to  the  standing 
still  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  the  believing  word  of  Joshua  (Josh. 
X.  12  sqq.),  in  which  nearly  all  the  earlier  commentators  agreed, 
is  quite  untenable,  inasmuch  as  HPUt  IDJ?  cannot  mean  to  stand 
still  in  the  sky.     The  arrows  and  spear  {clianlth)  of  God  are 
not  lightnings,  as  in  Ps.  Ixxvii.  18,  19,  xviii.  15,  etc.,  because 
this  theophany  is  not  founded  upon  the  idea  of  a  storm,  but 
the  darts  with  which  God  as  a  warrior  smites  down  His  foes, 
as  the  instruments  and  effects  of  the  wrath  of  God.     A  bril- 
liant splendour  is  attributed  to  them,   because  they  emanate 
from  Him  whose  coming,  like  the  sunlight,  pours  out  its  rays 
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on  both  sides  (ver.  4).  ITiin  pia  has  the  same  meaning  here 
as  in  Nah.  iii.  3 :  the  flashing,  because  naked  and  sharpened, 
spear.  And  just  as  we  cannot  understand  the  "  bright  sword  " 
of  Nah.  iii.  3  as  signifying  flashes  of  hghtning,  so  here  we  can- 
not take  the  arrows  as  hghtnings.  I3?n'  is  to  be  taken  relatively, 
"  which  pass  along,  or  shoot  by." 

In  ver.  12  there  follows  a  description  of  the  judgment  upon 
the  nations  for  the  rescue  of  the  people  of  God.  Ver.  12.  "  In 
fury  Thou  walkest  through  the  earth,  in  wrath  Thou  stampest 
down  nations.  Ver.  13.  Thou  goest  out  to  the  rescue  of  Thy 
people,  to  the  rescue  of  Thine  anointed  one;  Thou  dashest  in 
pieces  the  head  from  the  house  of  the  wicked  one,  laying  bare  the 
foundation  even  to  the  neck.  Selah.  Ver.  14.  Thou  piercest 
with  his  spears  the  head  of  his  hordes,  which  storm  hither  to 
beat  me  to  powder,  whose  rejoicing  is,  as  it  were,  to  swallow  the 
poor  in  secret.  Ver.  15.  Thou  treadest  upon  the  sea :  Thy  horses, 
upon  the  heap  of  great  waters."  The  Lord,  at  whose  coming  in 
the  terrible  glory  of  the  majesty  of  the  Judge  of  the  world  all 
nature  trembles  and  appears  to  fall  into  its  primary  chaotic 
state,  marches  over  the  earth,  and  stamps  or  tramples  down  the 
nations  with  His  feet  (compare  the  kindred  figure  of  the  treader 
of  the  winepress  in  Isa.  Ixiii.  1-6).  Not  all  nations,  however, 
but  only  those  that  are  hostile  to  Him  ;  for  He  has  come  forth 
to  save  His  people  and  His  anointed  one.  The  perfects  in 
vers.  13-15  are  prophetic,  describing  the  future  in  spirit  as 
having  already  occurred,  ti^l,  referring  to  the  going  out  of 
God  to  fight  for  His  people,  as  in  Judg.  v.  4,  2  Sam.  v.  24, 
Isa.  xlii.  13,  etc.  V^^.,  rescue,  salvation,  is  construed  the  second 
time  with  an  accusative  like  an  inf.  constr.  (see  Ewald,  §  239,  a). 
The  anointed  of  God  is  not  the  chosen,  consecrated  nation 
(Schnur.,  Eos.,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  etc.)  ;  for  the  nation  of  Israel 
is  never  called  the  anointed  one  (Jiammdshid.ch)  by  virtue  of 
its  calling  to  be  "  a  kingdom  of  priests"  (mamlehheth  kohanlm, 
Ex.  xix.  6),  neither  in  Ps.  xxviii.  8  nor  in  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  10, 
Ixxxix.  39.  Even  in  Ps.  cv.  15  it  is  not  the  Israelites  who  are 
called  by  God  "  my  anointed  "  (mesMchai),  but  the  patriarchs, 
as  princes  consecrated  by  God  (Gen.  xxiii.  6).  And  so  here 
also  ^n'B'D  is  the  divinely-anointed  king  of  Israel ;  not,  how- 
ever, this  or  that  historical  king — say  Josiah,  Jehoiakim,  or 
even  Jehoiachin — but  the  Davidic  king  absolutely,  including 
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tlie  Messiah,  in  whom  the  sovereignty  of  David  is  raised  to  an 
eternal  duration,  "  just  as  by  the  Ghaldsean  king  here  and  in 
ch.  ii.  we  must  understand  the  Ghaldsean  kings  generally" 
(Delitzsch),  since  the  prophecy  spreads  from  the  judgment 
upon  the  Ohaldseans  to  the  universal  judgment  upon  the 
nations,  and  the  Clialdsean  is  merely  introduced  as  the  possessor 
of  the  imperial  power.  The  Messiah  as  the  Son  of  David  is 
distinguished  from  Jehovah,  and  as  such  is  the  object  of  divine 
help,  just  as  in  Zech.  ix,  9,  where  He  is  called  VfiJ  in  this 
respect,  and  in  the  royal  Messianic  psalms.  This  help  God 
bestows  upon  His  people  and  His  anointed,  by  dashing  in 
pieces  the  head  from  the  house  of  the  wicked  one.  The  rdsha 
(wicked  one)  is  the  Ghaldsean,  not  the  nation,  however,  which 
is  spoken  of  for  the  first  time  in  ver.  14,  but  the  Ghaldsean 
king,  as  chief  of  the  imperial  power  which  is  hostile  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  But,  as  the  following  clause  clearly  shows, 
the  house  is  the  house  in  the  literal  sense,  so  that  the  "  head," 
as  part  of  the  house,  is  the  gable.  A  distinction  is  drawn 
between  this  and  y^sod,  the  foundation,  and  IN^V,  the  neck,  i.e. 
the  central  part  looking  from  the  gable  downwards.  The 
destruction  takes  place  both  from  above  and  below  at  once,  so 
that  the  gable  and  the  foundation  are  daslied  in  pieces  with  one 
blow,  and  that  even  to  the  neck,  i.e.  up  to  the  point  at  which 
the  roof  or  gable  rests  upon  the  walls,  ny,  inclusive,  embracing 
the  part  mentioned  as  the  boundary ;  not  exclusive,  so  as  to  leave 
the  walls  still  rising  up  as  ruins.  The  description  is  allegorical, 
the  house  representing  the  Ghaldsean  dynasty,  the  royal  family 
including  the  king,  but  not  "  including  the  exalted  Ghaldsean 
kingdom  in  all  its  prosperity"  (Hitzig).  nilj?,  a  rare  form  of 
the  inf.  abs.,  like  niDE'  in  Isa.  sxii.  13  (cf.  Ewald,  §  240,  6), 
from  mj;,  to  make  bare,  to  destroy  from  the  very  foundation 
the  infinitive  in  the  sense  of  the  gerund  describing  the  mode 
of  the  action.  The  warlike  nation  meets  with  the  same  fate 
as  the  royal  house  (ver.  14).  The  meaning  of  the  first  clause 
of  tlie  verse  depends  upon  the  explanation  to  be  given  to  the 
word  frdzdo.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  meaning  leaders 
or  judges,  which  has  been  claimed  for  the  word  p'rdzim  ever 
since  the  time  of  Schrceder  and  Schnur.  In  Hebrew  usa^e 
pW  signifies  the  inhabitant  of  the  plain  (Deut.  iii.  5;  1  Sam. 
vi.  18),  and  frdzoth  the  plains,  the  open  flat  land,  as  distin- 
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guished  from  walled  cities  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  11).  P'rdzon  lias  the 
same  meaning  in  Judg.  v.  7  and  11.  Consequently  Delitzsch 
derives  p'rdzdv  from  a  segholate  noun  perez  or  perez,  in  the 
sense  of  the  population  settled  upon  the  open  country,  the 
■villagers  and  peasantry,  whence  the  more  general  signification 
of  a  crowd  or  multitude  of  people,  and  here,  since  the  context 
points  to  warriors,  the  meaning  hordes,  or  hostile  companies, 
which  agrees  with  the  Targum,  Kashi,  and  Kimchi,  who  ex- 
plain the  word  as  signifying  warriors  or  warlike  troops.  CNI, 
the  head  of  his  hordes,  cannot  be  the  leader,  partly  because 
of  what  follows,  "  who  come  storming  on,"  which  presupposes 
that  not  the  leader  only,  but  the  hordes  or  warriors,  will  be 
destroyed,  and  partly  also  because  of  the  preceding  verse,  in 
which  the  destruction  of  the  king  is  pronounced,  and  also 
because  the  distinction  between  the  king  and  the  leader  of  the 
army  is  at  variance  with  the  complex  character  of  the  pro- 
phetic description.  We  must  take  ^ih  in  the  literal  sense,  but 
collectively,  "heads."  The  prophet  was  led  to  the  unusual  figure 
of  the  piercing  of  the  head  by  the  reminiscence  of  the  piercing  of 
Sisera's  head  by  Jael  (Judg.  v.  26).  The  suffixes  in  VBDa  and 
ina  refer  back  to  J'B'n.  V^D^  sticks,  for  lances  or  spears,  after 
2  Sam.  xviii.  14.  The  meaning  of  the  words  is  this  :  with  the 
spear  of  the  king  God  pierces  the  heads  of  liis  warlike  troops ; 
and  the  thought  expressed  is,  that  the  hostile  troops  will  slay 
one  another  in  consequence  of  the  confusion,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  wars  described  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  20  and  2  Chron.  xx. 
23,  24,  and  as,  according  to  prophecy,  the  last  hostile  power 
of  the  world  is  to  meet  with  its  ruin  when  it  shall  attack  the 
kingdom  of  God  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  21 ;  Zech.  xiv.  13).  'sn?  \SV^\ 
is  to  be  taken  relatively :  "  which  storm  hither  {sd'ar,  approach 
with  the  swiftness  and  violence  of  a  storm)  to  destroy  me." 
The  prophet  includes  himself  along  with  the  nation,  and  uses 
liephits  with  reference  to  the  figure  of  the  dispersion  or  powder- 
ing of  the  chaff  by  a  stormy  wind  (Isa.  xli.  16  ;  Jer.  xiii.  24, 
xviii.  17).  QnS7}>  forms  a  substantive  clause  by  itself :  "  their 
rejoicing  is,"  for  they  who  rejoice,  as  if  to  swallow,  i.e.  whose 
rejoicing  is  directed  to  this,  to  swallow  the  poor  in  secret.  The 
enemies  are  compared  to  highway  murderers,  who  lurk  in  dark 
corners  for  the  defenceless  traveller,  and  look  forward  with  re- 
joicing for  the  moment  when  they  may  be  able  to  murder  him. 
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''iV  forms  the  antithesis  to  V^\  Inasmuch  as  "  the  wicked" 
denotes  the  Ohaldsean  ;  "the  poor"  is  the  nation  of  Israel,  i.e. 
the  congregation  of  the  righteous,  who  are  really  the  people  of 
God.  To  devour  the  poor,  i.e.  to  take  violent  possession  of 
his  life  and  all  that  he  has  (cf.  Prov,  sxx.  14,  and  for  the  fact 
itself,  Ps.  X.  8-10),  is,  when  applied  to  a  nation,  to  destroy  it 
(yid.  Deut.  vii.  16  and  Jer.  x.  25). 

In  order  that  these  enemies  may  be  utterly  destroyed,  God 
passes  through  the  sea.  This  thought  in  ver.  15  connects  the 
conclusion  of  the  description  of  the  judicial  coming  of  God 
with  what  precedes.  The  drapery  of  the  thought  rests  upon 
the  fact  of  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  horsemen  in  the 
Eed  Sea  (Ex.  xiv.).  The  sea,  the  heap  of  many  waters,  is  not 
a  figurative  expression  for  the  army  of  the  enemy,  but  is  to 
be  taken  literally.  This  is  required  by  D*?  ^-^yi;  since  T}rl 
with  3,  to  tread  upon  a  place,  or  enter  into  it  (cf.  Mic.  v.  4, 
Isa.  lix.  8,  Deut.  xi.  24,  25),  does  not  suit  the  figurative  inter- 
pretation ;  and  it  is  required  still  more  by  the  parallel  passages, 
viz.  Ps.  Ixxvii.  20  (13"^^  QJ?),  which  floated  before  the  prophet's 
mind,  and  Zech.  x.  11.  Just  as  God  went  through  the  Eed 
Sea  in  the  olden  time  to  lead  Israel  through,  and  to  destroy  the 
Egyptian  army,  so  will  He  in  the  future  go  through  the  sea 
and  do  the  same,  when  He  goes  forth  to  rescue  His  people  out 
of  the  power  of  the  Chaldsean.  The  prophet  does  not  express 
the  latter  indeed,  but  it  is  implied  in  what  he  says.  'H'DID  is 
an  accusative,  not  instrumenti,  however,  but  of  more  precise 
definition  :  thou,  namely,  according  to  thy  horses ;  for  "  with 
thy  horses,"  as  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  19,  xliv.  3  Ql^  nnx)  ;  cf.  Ewald 
§  281,  c,  and  293,  c.  The  horses  are  to  be  taken,  as  in  ver.  8, 
as  harnessed  to  the  chariots ;  and  they  are  mentioned  here  with 
reference  to  the  horses  and  chariots  of  Pharaoh,  which  were 
destroyed  by  Jehovah  in  the  sea.  Chomer,  in  the  sense  of 
heap,  as  in  Ex.  viii.  10,  is  not  an  accusative,  but  is  still  de- 
pendent upon  the  3  of  the  parallel  clause.  The  expression 
"  heap  of  many  waters"  serves  simply  to  fill  up  the  picture,  as 
in  Ps.  Ixxvii.  20. 

Vers.  16-19  form  the  second  part  of  the  psalm,  in  which 
the  prophet  describes  the  feelings  that  are  produced  within 
himself  by  the  coming  of  the  Lord  to  judge  the  nations,  and 
to  rescue  His  own  people;  viz.  first  of  all,  fear  and  tremblina 
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at  the  tribulation  (vers.  16,  17);  then  exalting  joy,  in  his  con- 
fident trust  in  the  God  of  salvation  (vers.  18,  19).  Ver.  16. 
"  Iheard  it,  then  my  belly  trembled,  at  the  sound  my  lips  yelled; 
rottenness  forces  itself  into  my  bones,  and  I  tremble  under  myself, 
that  I  am  to  wait  quietly  for  the  day  of  tribulation,  when  he  that 
attacketh  it  approacheth  the  nation.  Ver.  17.  For  the  fig-tree 
will  not  blossom,  and  there  is  no  yield  on  the  vines ;  the  produce 
of  the  olive-tree  disappoints,  and  the  corn-felds  bear  no  food; 
the  flock  is  away  from,  the  fold,  and  no  ox  in  the  stalls."  'RVOB'  is 
not  connected  with  the  theophany  depicted  in  vers.  3-15,  since 
this  was  not  an  audible  phenomenon,  but  was  an  object  of 
inward  vision,  "  a  spectacle  which  presented  itself  to  the  eye." 
"  I  heard"  corresponds  to  "  I  have  heard"  in  ver.  2,  and,  like 
the  latter,  refers  to  the  report  heard  from  God  of  the  approach- 
ing judgment.  This  address  goes  back  to  its  starting-point,  to 
explain  the  impression  which  it  made  upon  the  prophet,  and  to 
develop  still  how  he  "  was  afraid."  The  alarm  pervades  his 
whole  body,  belly,  and  bones,  i.e.  the  softer  and  firmer  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  body ;  lips  and  feet,  i.e.  the  upper  and 
lower  organs  of  the  body.  The  lips  cried  Pqol,  at  the  voice, 
the  sound  of  God,  which  the  prophet  heard.  Tsdlal  is  used 
elsewhere  only  of  the  ringing  of  the  ears  (1  Sam.  iii.  11 ; 
2  Kings  xsi.  12  ;  Jer.  xix.  3)  ;  but  here  it  is  applied  to  the 
chattering  sound  produced  by  the  lips,  when  they  smite  one 
another  before  crying  out,  not  to  the  chattering  of  the  teeth. 
Into  the  bones  there  penetrates  rdqdbh,  rottenness,  inward  con- 
sumption of  the  bones,  as  an  effect  of  alarm  or  pain,  which 
paralyzes  all  the  powers,  and  takes  away  all  firmness  from  the 
body  (cf.  Prov.  xii.  4,  xiv.  30).  Tachtai,  under  me,  i.e.  in  my 
lower  members,  knees,  feet :  not  as  in  Ex.  xvi.  29,  2  Sam.  ii. 
23,  on  the  spot  where  I  stand  (cf.  Ewald,  §  217,  k).  mJS  IB'S 
might  mean,  "  I  who  was  to  rest ;"  but  it  is  more  appropriate 
to  take  'dsher  as  a  relative  conjunction,  "  that  I,"  since  the 
clause  explains  the  great  fear  that  had  fallen  upon  him.  "IK'S  is 
used  in  a  similar  way,  viz.  as  a  conjunction  with  the  verb  in 
the  first  person,  in  Ezek.  xxix.  29.  Nuach,  to  rest,  not  to  rest 
in  the  grave  (Luther  and  others),  nor  to  bear  quietly  or  endure 
(Ges.,  Maurer),  but  to  wait  quietly  or  silently.  For  it  could 
hardly  occasion  such  consuming  pain  to  a  God-fearing  man  as 
that  which  the  prophet  experienced,  to  bear  misfortune  quietly, 
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when  it  has  already  come,  and  cannot  be  averted  ;  but  itmight 
be  to  wait  quietly  and  silently,  in  constant  anticipation.    Tsarah, 
the  trouble  which  the  Chaldseans  bring  upon  Judah.     ^'S/^ 
not  subordinate  to  n^^  Di^^,  but  co-ordinate  with  it,  and  is  still 
dependent  upon  m^S  ;    and  «nw,   as  a  relative    clause   (who 
oppresses  it),  is  the  subject  to  Tfbt :  "  that  I  am  to  wait  quietly 
for  him  that  attacketh  to  approach  my  nation."   For  if  nii-J?.^  were 
dependent  upon  DV^,  it  would  be  necessary  to  supply  Qi'  as  the 
subject :  "  when  it  (the  day)  comes."    But  this  is  precluded  by 
the  fact  that  n^^V  is  not  used  for  the  approach  or  breaking  of  day. 
DV^,  to  the  people,  dativ.  incomm.,  is  practically  equivalent  to 
Dy'i)J?,  against  the  people.      DP,  used  absolutely,  as  in  Isa.  xxvi. 
11,  xlii.  6,  is  the  nation  of  Israel.     Gud,  as  in  Gen.  xlix.  19,  20, 
i.e.  gddad,  to  press  upon  a  person,  to  attack  him,   or  crowd 
together  against  him  (cf.  Ps.  xciv.  21).     In  ver.  17  the  trouble 
of  this  day  is  described  ;  and  the  sensation  of  pain,  in  the  an- 
ticipation of  the  period  of  calamity,    is  thereby  still  further 
accounted  for.     The  plantations  and  fields  yield  no  produce. 
Folds  and  stalls  are  empty  in  consequence  of  the  devastation 
of  the  land  by  the  hostile  troops  and  their  depredations  :  "  a 
prophetic  picture  of  the  devastation  of  the  holy  land  by  the 
Chaldsean  war"  (Delitzsch).     Fig-tree  and  vine  are  mentioned 
as  the  noblest  fruit-trees  of  the  land,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
(see  Joel  i.  7  ;  Hos.  ii.  14;  Mic.  iv.  4).    To  this  there  is  added 
the  olive-tree,   as  in  Mic.  vi.  15,   Deut.  vi.  11,  viii.  8,   etc. 
Ma'asSh  zayitli  is  not  the  shoot,  but  the  produce  or  fruit  of  the 
olive-tree,  after  the  phrase  ''13  <"%%  to  bear  fruit.     Kichesh,  to 
disappoint,  namely  the  expectation  of  produce,  as  in  Hos.  ix.  2. 
Sh'demoth,  which  only  occurs  in  the  plural,  corn-fields,  is  con- 
strued here  as  in  Isa.  xvi.  8,  with  the  verb  in  the  singular, 
because,  so  far  as  the  sense  was  concerned,  it  had  become 
almost  equivalent  to  sddeh,  the  field   (see  Ewald,   §  318,  a). 
Gdzar,  to  cut  off,  used  here  in  a  neuter  sense :  to  be  cut  off  or 
absent.     "^^^P,  contracted  from  nN?3K) :   fold,  pen,  an  enclosed 
place  for  sheep.    Repheth,  air.  Xey.,  the  rack,  then  the  stable  or 
stall. 

Although  trembling  on  account  of  the  approaching  trouble, 
the  prophet  will  nevertheless  exult  in  the  prospect  of  the  salva- 
tion that  he  foresees.  Ver.  18.  "  But  I,  in  Jehovah  will  I  rejoice, 
will  shout  in  the  God  of  my  sahalion.     Ver.  19.  Jehovah  the 
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Lord  is  my  strength,  and  makes  my  feet  like  the  hinds,  and  causes 
me  to  walk,  along  upon  my  high  places."  The  turning-point  is 
introduced  with  'JKI,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  Psalms, 
For  this  exaltation  out  of  the  sufferings  of  this  life  to  believing 
joy  in  God,  compare  Ps.  v.  8,  xiii.  6,  xxxi.  15,  etc.  t?y,  a 
softened  form  of  y^V,  to  rejoice  in  God  (of.  Ps.  v.  12),  i.e.  so 
that  God  is  the  inexhaustible  source  and  infinite  sphere  of  the 
joy,  because  He  is  the  God  of  salvation,  and  rises  up  to  judg- 
ment upon  the  nations,  to  procure  the  salvation  of  His  people 
(ver.  13).  Elohe  yish'l  (the  God  of  my  salvation),  as  in  Ps. 
xviii.  47,  XXV.  5  (see  at  Mic.  vii.  7).  The  thoughts  of  the  19tli 
verse  are  also  formed  from  reminiscences  of  Ps.  xviii. :  the  first 
clause,  "  the  Lord  is  my  strength,"  from  ver.  33.  "  God,  who 
girdeth  me  with  strength,"  i.e.  the  Lord  gives  me  strength  to 
overcome  all  tribulation  (cf.  Ps.  xxvii.  1  and  2  Cor.  xii.  9). 
The  next  two  clauses  are  from  Ps.  xviii.  34,  "  He  maketh  my 
feet  like  hinds',"  according  to  the  contracted  simile  common  in 
Hebrew  for  "  hinds'  feet ;"  and  the  reference  is  to  the  swiftness 
of  foot,  which  was  one  of  the  qualifications  of  a  thorough  man 
of  war  (2  Sam.  i.  23  ;  1  Ghron.  xii.  8),  so  as  to  enable  bim  to 
make  a  sudden  attack  upon  the  enemy,  and  pursue  him  vigo- 
rously. Here  it  is  a  figurative  expression  for  the  fresh  and 
joyous  strength  acquired  in  God,  which  Isaiah  calls  rising  up 
with  eagles'  wings  (Isa.  xl.  29-31).  Causing  to  walk  upon  the 
high  places  of  the  land,  was  originally  a  figure  denoting  the 
victorious  possession  and  government  of  a  land.  It  is  so  in 
Dent,  xxxii.  13  and  xxxiii.  29,  from  which  David  has  taken  the 
figure  in  Ps.  xviii.,  though  he  has  altered  the  high  places  of  the 
earth  into  "  my  high  places"  (bdmothai).  They  were  the  high 
places  upon  which  the  Lord  had  placed  him,  by  giving  him  the 
victory  over  his  enemies.  And  Habakkuk  uses  the  figurative 
expression  in  the  same  sense,  with  the  simple  change  of  VT*??!- 
into  ''i^Tll  after  Deut.  xxxiii.  29,  to  substitute  for  the  bestow- 
nient  of  victory  the  maintenance  of  victory  corresponding  to  the 
blessing  of  Moses.  We  have  therefore  to  understand  bdmothai 
neither  as  signifying  the  high  places  of  the  enemy,  nor  the  high 
places  at  home,  nor  high  places  generally.  The  figure  must  be 
taken  as  a  whole ;  and  according  to  this,  it  simply  denotes  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  people  of  God  over  all  oppression  on 
the  part  of  the  power  of  the  world,  altogether  apart  from  the 
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local  standing  which  the  kingdom  of  God  will  have  upon  the 
earth,  either  by  the  side  of  or  in  antagonism  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  world.  The  prophet  prays  and  speaks  throughout  the  entire 
ode  in  the  name  of  the  believing  congregation.  His  pain  is 
their  pain ;  his  joy  their  joy.  Accordingly  he  closes  his  ode 
by  appropriating  to  himself  and  all  believers  the  promise  which 
the  Lord  has  given  to  His  people  and  to  David  His  anointed 
servant,  to  express  the  confident  assurance  that  the  God  of  sal- 
vation will  keep  it,  and  fulfil  it  in  the  approaching  attack  on 
the  part  of  the  power  of  the  world  upon  the  nation  which  has 
been  refined  by  the  judgment. 

The  last  words,  ''01^''^;?  "S?!?^,  do  not  form  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  supplicatory  ode,  but  are  a  subscription  answering 
to  the  heading  in  ver.  1,  and  refer  to  the  use  of  the  ode  in  the 
worship  of    God,  and  simply  differ  from  the  headings  nsjp? 
niyjaa  in  Ps.  iv.,  vi.,  liv.,  Iv.,  Ixvii.,  and  Ixxvi.,  through  the  use 
of  the  suffix  in  '')]i3''333.     Through  the  words,  "  to  the  president 
(of  the  temple-music,  or  the  conductor)  in  accompaniment  of 
my  stringed  playing"  the  prophet  appoints  his  psalm  for  use  in 
the  public  worship  of  God  accompanied  by  his  stringed  playing. 
Hitzig's  rendering  is  grammatically  false,  "  to  the  conductor  of 
my  pieces  of  music ; "  for  3  cannot  be  used  as  a  periphrasis  for 
the  genitive,  but  when  connected  with  a  musical  expression, 
only  means  loith  or  in  the  accompaniment  of  (2  instrumenti  or 
concomitantice).    Moreover,  ni^'Ji  does  not  mean  pieces  of  music, 
but  simply  a  song,  and  the  playing  upon  stringed  instruments, 
or  the  stringed  instrument  itself  (see  at  Ps.  iv.).     The  first  of 
these  renderings  gives  no  suitable  sense  here,  so  that  there  only 
remains  the  second,  viz.  "  playing  upon  stringed  instruments." 
But  if  the  prophet,  by  using  this  formula,  stipulates  that  the 
ode  is  to  be  used  in  the  temple,  accompanied  by  stringed  instru- 
ments, the  expression  hinginothai,  with  my  stringed  playing, 
affirms  that  he  himself  will  accompany  it  with  his  own  playing, 
from  which  it  has  been  justly  inferred  that  he  was  qualified, 
according  to  the  arrangements  of  the  Israelitish  worship,  to 
take  part  in  the  public  performance  of  such  pieces  of  music  as 
were  suited  for  public  worship,  and  therefore  belonged  to  the 
Levites  who  were  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  musical 
performance  of  the  temple. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

[ERSON  or  THE  Prophet. — ZeplianiaKs  family 
is  traced  back  in  the  heading  to  his  book  through 
four  members,  namely,  to  his  great-great-grand- 
father Hezekiah ;  from  which  it  has  been  justly 
inferred,  that  inasmuch  as  the  father  only  is  mentioned  as  a 
general  rule,  Hezekiah  must  have  been  a  celebrated  man,  and 
that  in  all  probability  the  king  of  that  name  is  intended.  For 
the  only  other  person  of  such  a  name  mentioned  in  the  earlier 
history  is  an  Ephraimite  called  YViizMydh  in  2  Chron.  xxviii. 
12,  and  he  can  hardly  be  the  person  intended.  The  circum- 
stance that  Hezekiah  is  not  described  as  the  king  of  that  name 
by  the  predicate  hammelekh  or  melekh  Y'huddh,  furnishes  no 
decided  argument  against  this  assumption,  but  may  probably  be 
explained  on  the  ground  that  the  predicate  "  king  of  Judah  " 
follows  immediately  afterwards  in  connection  with  Josiah's 
name.  There  is  still  less  force  in  the  objection,  that  in  the 
genealogy  of  the  kings  only  two  generations  occur  between 
Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  inasmuch  as  Manasseh  reigned  for  fifty- 
five  years,  that  is  to  say,  for  nearly  two  generations.  The 
name  Zephaniah  {Ts^phanydh),  i.e.  he  whom  Jehovah  hides  or 
shelters,  not  "  speculator  et  arcanorum  Dei  cognitor,"  as  Jerome 
explains  it  according  to  an  erroneous  derivation  from  tsdphdh 
instead  of  tsdphan,  occurs  again  as  the  name  of  a  priest  (Jer. 
xxi.  1,  xxix.  25,  etc.),  as  well  as  of  other  persons  (cf.  Zech. 
vi.  10,  14,  1  Chron.  vi.  21).  The  LXX.  write  it  Socjjovuk;, 
Sophonias,  according  to  their  usual  custom  of  expressing  S  by 
«r,  and  the  Sheva  by  a  short  vowel  which  is  regulated  by  the 
full  vowel  that  follows  ;  they  have  also  changed  the  a  into  o, 
as  in  the  case  of  FoBoXlov  for  G^dalydh  in  ch.  i.  1.  Nothing 
further  is  known  concerning  the  prophet's  life.     The  state- 
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ment  in  Ps.  Doroth.  and  Ps.  Epiph.,  that  he  sprang  "from  the 
tribe  of  Simeon,  from  the  mountain  of  Sarabathd"  (al.  Baratha 
or  Sabartharam),  is  quite  worthless.  The  date  at  which  he 
lived  is  determined  by  the  statement  in  the  heading  to  his 
book,  to  the  effect  that  he  prophesied  under  king  Josiah  the 
son  of  Amos,  who  reigned  from  641  to  610  B.C.  This  agrees 
both  with  the  place  assigned  to  his  book  in  the  series  of  the 
minor  prophets,  namely,  between  Habakkuk  and  Haggai,  and 
also  by  the  contents  of  his  prophecies.  According  to  ch.  ii. 
13  sqq.,  where  he  predicts  the  desti'uction  of  the  kingdom  of 
Asshur  and  the  city  of  Nineveh,  the  Assyrian  empire  was  still 
in  existence  in  his  time,  and  Nineveh  was  not  yet  conquered, 
which  took  place,  according  to  our  discussions  on  Nahum 
(p.  44  sqq.),  at  the  earliest,  in  the  closing  years  of  Josiah's  reign, 
and  possibly  not  till  after  his  death.  Moreover,  his  description 
i)f  the  moral  depravity  which  prevailed  in  Jerusalem  coincided 
in  many  respects  with  that  of  Jeremiah,  whose  labours  as  a 
prophet  commenced  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah.  Along 
with  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (ch.  i.  5;  cf.  Jer.  vi.  20),  he  speaks 
of  idolatry  (ch.  i.  4,  5  ;  cf.  Jer.  vii.  17,  18),  of  false  swearing 
by  Jehovah,  and  swearing  by  the  idols  (ch.  i.  56 ;  Jer.  v.  2, 
vii.  9,  and  v.  7,  xii.  16),  of  the  wicked  treatment  of  the  tJiordli 
(ch.  iii.  4 ;  Jer.  viii.  8,  9),  of  the  fruitlessness  of  all  the  admo- 
nitions that  have  hitherto  been  addressed  to  Judah  (ch.  iii.  2 ; 
Jer.  ii.  30,  vii.  28),  and  of  the  deep  moral  corruption  that  has 
pervaded  all  ranks — the  royal  family,  the  princes,  the  prophets, 
and  the  priests  (ch.  i.  4,  8,  9,  iii.  3,  4  ;  cf.  Jer.  ii.  8,  26).  He 
describes  the  nation  as  a  shameless  one  (ch.  ii.  1,  iii.  5 ;  cf. 
Jer.  iii.  3,  vi.  15,  viii.  12),  and  Jerusalem  as  a  rebellious  city 
(nx-iiD,  ch.  iii.  1 ;  cf.  Jer.  iv.  17,  v.  23),  as  stained  with  blood 
and  the  abominations  of  idolatry  (ch.  iii.  1 ;  cf.  Jer.  ii.  22  23 
34),  and  as  oppressive  towards  widows  and  orphans,  and  with 
its  houses  full  of  unrigliteous  possessions  (ch.  iii.  1  and  i.  9  • 
cf.  Jer.  V.  27,  28,  vi.  6).  '      ' 

The  only  point  open  to  dispute  is  whether  Zephaniah's 
prophecy  belonged  to  the  first  or  the  second  half  of  the  thirty- 
first  year  of  Josiah's  reign.  Whilst  Ewald  supposes  that 
Zephaniah  wrote  at  a  time  when  "  not  even  any  preparation 
had  yet  been  made  in  Jerusalem  for  that  important  and  thorough 
reformation  of  religion  which  king  Josiah  attempted  with  such 
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energetic  decision  and  such  good  results  in  the  second  half  of 
his  reign"  (2  Kings  xxii.  xxiii.),  most  of  the  other  commentators 
infer  from  ch.  i.  4,  where  the  extermination  of  the  remnant  of 
Baal  is  predicted,  and  with  greater  propriety,  that  Josiah's 
reformation  of  religion  had  already  commenced,  and  that  the 
outward  predominance  of  idolatry  was  already  broken  down 
when  Zephaniah  uttered  his  prophecies.  For  the  prophet  could 
not  well  speak  of  a  remnant  of  Baal  before  the  abolition  of  the 
idolatry  introduced  into  the  kingdom  by  Manasseh  and  Amon 
had  really  commenced.  But  Ewald  and  Havernick  reply  to 
this,  that  the  prophet  announces  that  even  the  remnant  and 
the  name  of  idolatry  are  to  disappear,  so  that  nothing  at  all 
will  remain,  and  that  this  presupposes  that  in  the  time  of  the 
prophet  not  only  the  remnant  of  the  worship  of  Baal  was  in 
existence,  but  the  Baal-worship  itself.  But  however  correct 
the  former  remark  may  be,  there  is  no  ground  for  the  conclu- 
sion drawn  from  it.  The  destruction  of  Baal,  even  to  the 
very  remnant  and  name,  does  not  warrant  the  assumption  that 
the  worship  of  Baal  still  existed  in  undiminished  power  and 
extent  at  the  time  when  the  threat  was  uttered,  but  could  be 
fully  explained  if  there  were  only  remnants  of  it  left  to  which 
the  expression  "remnant  of  Baal"  primarily  refers.  If  nothing 
had  been  hitherto  done  for  the  abolition  of  idolatry,  Zephaniah 
would  certainly  have  spoken  differently  and  more  strongly  than 
he  does  in  ch.  i.  4,  5,  concerning  the  abomination  of  it.  If,  for 
example,  according  to  ch.  i.  5,  sacrifices  were  still  offered  upon 
the  roofs  to  the  army  of  heaven,  the  existence  of  the  Jehovah- 
worship  is  also  presupposed  in  the  reproof  in  ch.  iii.  iv.,  "the 
priests  pollute  the  sanctuary ;"  and  in  the  words  "  them  that 
swear  by  Jehovah,  and  swear  by  their  king"  (ch.  i.  5),  Jehovah- 
worship  and  idolatry  are  mentioned  as  existing  side  by  side. 
We  cannot  therefore  regard  the  opinion,  that  "  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  prophecy  there  is  no  trace  of  any  allusion  to 
Josiah's  reformation,"  as  a  well-founded  one.  According  to 
the  more  precise  account  given  in  the  Chronicles,  Josiah  com- 
menced the  reformation  of  worship  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
reign  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  3-7),  and  in  the  eighteenth  year  he  had 
the  temple  repaired.  It  was  then  that  the  book  of  the  law  was 
discovered,  the  reading  of  which  affected  the  king  so  much, 
that  he  not  only  appointed  a  solemn  passover,  but  after  the 
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feast  was  over  had  all  the  remaining  traces  of  idolatiy  in  Jeru- 
salem and  Judah  completely  obliterated  (2  Kings  xxiii.  24). 
Now,  as  Zephaniah's  prophecy  presupposes  the  maintenance  of 
the  temple-worship,  it  can  only  have  been  uttered  after  the 
purification  of  the  temple  from  the  abominations  of  idolatry 
that  were  practised  in  its  courts,  and  in  all  probability  was  not 
uttered  till  after  the  completion  of  the  repairs  of  the  temple, 
and  the  celebration  of  the  solemn  passover  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Josiah's  reign.     The  time  cannot  be  determined  more 
exactly.     The  threat  in  ch.  i.  8,  that  the  judgment  shall  fall 
upon  the  princes,   and  even  upon  the  king's  sons,   does  not 
warrant  us  in  concluding  that  the  sons  of  Josiah  had  reached 
a  sufficient  age  to  have  occasioned  the  announcement  of  punish- 
ment, by  sinful  acts  for  which  they  themselves  were  account- 
able, which  would  not  apply  to  the  twelfth  year  of  the  king's 
reign,  when  Jehoiakim  was  six  years  old,  Jehoahaz  four  years, 
and  when  Zedekiah  was  not  yet  born,  but  only  to  the  eighteenth 
year,  when  Jehoiakim  had  reached  his  twelfth  year  and  Jeho- 
ahaz his  tenth.     For  "the  king's  sons"  are  not  necessarily  the 
sons  of  the  reigning  sovereign  only,  but  may  also  include  the 
sons  of  the  deceased  kings,  Manasseh  and  Amon ;   and  this 
general  threat  of  judgment  announced  against  all  ranks  may 
iDe  understood  without  hesitation  as  relating  to  all  princes  or 
persons  of  royal  blood.     The  character  of  the  prophecy  as  a 
whole  also  furnishes  no  decisive  points  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion, whether  it  was  uttered  or  composed  before  or  after  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Josiah's  reign.     For  the  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  work  of  religious   reformation  which   had    already 
commenced,  by  means  of  strong  prophetic  encouragements,  in 
order  that  it  might  lead  to  a  division,  and  therefore  to  decision 
for  the  Lord  (ch.  ii.  1-3),  which  Havernick  and  several  other 
commentators  claim  for  our  prophecy,  can  no  more  be  proved 
to  exist  in  the  writing  before  us,  than  the  conjecture  expressed 
by  Delitzsch  in  Herzog's  Cyclopcedia,  that  the  prophet  did  not 
come  forward  with  his  threat  till  the  efforts  of  the  pious  king 
to  exterminate  utterly  the  worship  of  Baal  had  reached  their 
highest  point,  without  securing  their  end  ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  position  of  things  and  the  character  of 
prophecy,  that  when  human  efforts  have  done  their  utmost 
without  securing  the  desired  result,  Jehovah  interposes  and 
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threatens  what  still  remains  of  Baal  with  His  outstretched  arm 
of  punishment.  For  however  correct  the  remark  (of  Delitzsch) 
may  be,  that  in  the  form  in  which  the  prophecy  lies  before  us 
it  contains  no  trace  of  any  intention  to  promote  the  work  taken 
in  hand  by  the  king,  and  that  the  state  of  the  nation  as  reflected 
therein  is  not  a  progressive  one  in  process  of  reformation,  but 
appears  rather  to  be  a  finished  one  and  ripe  for  judgment ;  the 
latter  only  applies  to  the  mass  of  the  nation,  who  were  incor- 
rigible, and  therefore  ripe  for  judgment,  and  does  not  preclude 
the  existence  of  a  better  kernel,  to  which  the  prophet  could 
still  preach  repentance,  and  cry,  "  Seek  ye  the  Lord,  seek 
humility ;  perhaps  ye  may  be  hidden  in  the  day  of  Jehovah" 
(ch,  ii.  3).  But  the  nation  was  in  this  state  not  only  after  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Josiah's  reign,  but  also  before  it ;  and  the 
efforts  of  the  pious  king  to  exterminate  idolatry,  and  to  raise 
and  revive  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  could  effect  no  further 
alteration  in  this,  than  that  individuals  out  of  the  corrupt  mass 
were  converted,  and  were  saved  from  destruction.  The  measure 
of  the  sin,  which  was  inevitably  followed  by  the  destruction  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  had  been  already  filled  by  Manasseh, 
and  Josiah's  reformation  could  only  effect  a  postponement,  and 
not  avert  the  threatened  judgment  (compare  2  Kings  xxi.  10-16 
with  xxiii.  26,  27). 

2.  The  Book  of  Zephaniah  does  not  contain  two  or 
three  prophetic  addresses,  but  the  quintessence  of  the  oral 
proclamations  of  the  prophet  condensed  into  one  lengthened 
prophecy,  commencing  with  the  threat  of  judgment  (ch.  i.), 
proceeding  to  an  exhortation  to  repentance  (ch.  ii.-iii.  8),  and 
concluding  with  a  promise  of  the  salvation  which  would  flourish 
for  the  remnant  of  Israel  after  the  termination  of  the  judgment 
(ch.  iii.  9-20).  This  is  arranged  in  three  sections.  The  first 
section  consists  of  the  first  chapter;  the  second  reaches  from 
ch.  ii.  1  to  ch.  iii.  8 ;  and  the  third  comprises  ch.  iii.  9—20. 
This  division  is  indicated  by  both  the  contents  and  the  form  of 
the  announcement :  by  the  contents,  since  the  first  two  parts 
threaten  the  judgment  and  assign  the  reason,  whilst  the  third 
follows  with  the  promise  ;  by  the  form,  inasmuch  as  the  thought 
in  ch.  i.  18,  "  All  the  earth  shall  be  devoured  by  the  fire  of  His 
jealousy,"  is  repeated  as  a  refrain  in  ch.  iii.  8,  and  the  Asi  in 
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ch.  li.  5  answers  to  the  hoi  m  ch.  m.  1,  the  former  announcing 
the  judgment  upon  the  nations,  the  latter  the  judgment  upon 
Jerusalem,  which  assigns  the  motive  for  the  summons  to  repent- 
ance in  ch.  ii.  1-4.  Zephaniah  proclaims  the  judgment  upon 
the  whole  earth,  upon  all  the  heathen  nations,  and  upon  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,  in  the  following  order :  In  the  first  part  of  his 
prophecy  he  threatens  the  near  approach  of  the  judgment  upon 
the  whole  earth  (ch.  i.  2-7)  and  upon  Judah  (ch.  i.  8-13),  and 
depicts  its  terrible  character  (ch.  i.  14-18)  ;  and  in  the  second 
part  (ch.  ii.-iii.  8)  he  exhorts  the  people  to  repent,  and  the 
righteous  to  persevere  (ch.  ii.  1-3),  and  assigns  a  reason  for 
this  exhortation,  by  announcing  that  the  Lord  will  judge  the 
heathen  nations  both  near  at  hand  and  far  off  for  the  reproach 
which  they  have  cast  upon  His  people,  and  by  destroying  their 
power  lead  them  to  reverence  His  name  (ch.  ii.  4-15),  and  will 
also  bring  His  righteousness  to  light  in  Jerusalem  and  Judah 
by  the  destruction  of  the  ungodly  (ch.  iii.  1-8).  Then  (the 
announcement  of  salvation  commences  thus  in  ch.  iii.  9,  10) 
will  the  nations  serve  Jehovah  with  one  accord,  and  lead  His 
scattered  people  to  Him.  The  remnant  of  Israel  will  be  made 
into  a  humble  nation  of  God  by  the  destruction  of  the  wicked 
one  out  of  the  midst  of  it ;  and  being  sheltered  by  its  God,  it 
will  rejoice  in  undisturbed  happiness,  and  be  exalted  to  "a 
name  and  praise"  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  (ch.  iii. 
11-20). 

Zephaniah's  prophecy  has  a  more  general  character,  em- 
bracing both  judgment  and  salvation  in  their  totality,  so  as  to 
form  one  complete  picture.  It  not  only  commences  with  the 
announcement  of  a  universal  judgment  upon  the  whole  world, 
out  of  which  the  judgment  rises  that  will  fall  upon  Judah  on 
account  of  its  sins,  and  upon  the  world  of  nations  on  account 
of  its  hostility  to  the  people  of  Jehovah  ;  but  it  treats  through- 
out of  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  Jehovah,  on  which  the  fire 
of  the  wrath  of  God  consumes  the  whole  earth  (ch.  i.  14-18, 
ii.  2,  iii.  8).  But  the  judgment,  as  a  revelation  of  the  wrath 
of  God  on  account  of  the  general  corruption  of  the  world,  does 
not  form  the  centre  of  gravity  or  the  sole  object  of  the  whole 
of  the  predictions  of  our  prophet.  The  end  and  goal  at  which 
they  aim  are  rather  the  establishment  of  divine  righteousness 
in  the  earth,  and  the  judgment  is  simply  the  means  ai\d  the 
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way  by  which  this  the  aim  of  all  the  development  of  the  world's 
history  is  to  be  realized.  This  comes  clearly  out  in  the  second 
and  third  sections.  Jehovah  will  manifest  Himself  terribly  to 
the  nations,  to  destroy  all  the  gods  of  the  earth,  that  all  the 
islands  of  the  nations  may  worship  Him  (ch.  ii.  11).  By  pour- 
ing out  His  wrath  upon  nations  and  kingdoms,  He  will  turn 
to  the  peoples  a  pure  lip,  so  that  they  will  call  upon  His  name 
and  serve  Him  with  one  shoulder  (iii.  8,  9).  The  idolaters, 
tlie  wicked,  and  the  despisers  of  God  will  be  destroyed  out  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,  that  the  righteousness  of  Jehovah  may 
come  to  the  day  (iii.  1-7).  The  humble,  who  do  God's  right- 
eousness, are  to  seek  Jehovah,  to  strive  after  righteousness 
and  humility,  and  to  wait  for  the  Lord,  for  the  day  when  He 
■will  arise,  to  procure  for  Himself  worshippers  of  His  name 
among  the  nations  through  the  medium  of  the  judgment,  and 
to  gather  together  His  dispersed  people,  and  make  the  rem- 
nant of  Israel  into  a  sanctified  and  blessed  people  of  God 
(iii.  11-20). 

It  is  in  this  comprehensive  character  of  his  prophecy  that 
we  find  the  reason  why  Zephaniah  neither  names,  nor  minutely 
describes,  the  executors  of  the  judgment  upon  Judah,  and  even 
in  the  description  of  the  judgment  to  be  inflicted  upon  the 
heathen  nations  (ch.  ii.  4-15)  simply  individualizes  the  idea 
of  "  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,"  by  naming  the  nearer  and 
more  remote  nations  to  the  west  and  east,  the  south  and  north 
of  Judah.  He  does  not  predict  either  this  or  that  particular 
judgment,  but  extends  and  completes  in  comprehensive  gene- 
rality the  judgment,  by  which  God  maintains  His  kingdom  on 
the  earth.  This  peculiarity  in  Zephaniah's  prophecy  has  been 
correctly  pointed  out  by  Bucer  (in  his  commentary,  1528), 
when  he  says  of  the  book  before  us:  "If  any  one  wishes  all  the 
secret  oracles  of  the  prophets  to  be  given  in  a  brief  compendium, 
let  him  read  through  this  brief  Zephaniah."  There  are  many 
respects  in  which  Zephaniah  links  his  prophecy  to  those  of  the 
earlier  prophets,  both  in  subject-matter  and  expression ;  not, 
however,  by  resuming  those  prophecies  of  theirs  which  had  not 
been  fulfilled,  or  were  not  exhausted,  during  the  period  of  the 
Assyrian  judgment  upon  the  nations,  and  announcing  a  fresh 
and  more  perfect  fulfilment  of  them  by  the  Chaldseans,  but  by 
reproducing  in  a  compendious  form  the  fundamental  thoughts 
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of  judgment  and  salvation  which  are  common  to  all  the  pro- 
phets, that  his  contemporaries  may  lay  them  to  heart ;  in 
doing  which  he  frequently  appropriates  striking  words  and 
pregnant  expressions  taken  from  his  predecessors,  and  applies 
them  to  his  own  purpose.  Thus,  for  example,  the  expression 
in  ch.  i.  7  is  compiled  from  earlier  prophetic  words :  "  Be  silent 
before  the  Lord  Jehovah  (from  Hab.  ii.  20),  for  the  day  of 
Jehovah  is  at  hand  (Joel  i.  15  and  others) ;  for  Jehovah  has 
prepared  a  sacrificial  slaughter  (Isa.  xxxiv.  6),  has  consecrated 
His  invited  ones  (Isa.  xiii.  3)."  (For  further  remarks  on  this 
point,  see  my  Lehrbuch  der  Einldtung,  p.  307.)  In  this  re- 
spect Zephaniah  opens  the  series  of  the  less  original  prophets 
of  the  Ohaldsean  age  of  judgment,  who  rest  more  upon  the 
earlier  types  ;  whilst  in  more  material  respects  his  predecessor 
Habakkuk  acted  as  pioneer  to  the  prophets  of  this  period. 

Ewald's  view  bears  evidence  of  a  strong  misapprehension 
of  the  nature  of  prophecy  generally,  and  of  the  special  pecu- 
liarities of  the  prophecy  before  us.  "  The  book  of  Zephaniah," 
he  says,  "  must  have  originated  in  a  great  commotion  among  the 
nations,  which  threw  all  the  kingdoms  round  about  Judah  far 
and  wide  into  a  state  of  alarm,  and  also  threatened  to  be  very 
dangerous  to  Jerusalem," — namely,  on  account  of  the  invasion 
of  Upper  and  Hither  Asia  by  the  Scythians,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  in  i.  15,  103-6,  iv.  10  sqq.  For  there  is  not  a 
trace  discoverable  in  the  whole  book  of  any  great  commotion 
among  the  nations.  The  few  allusions  to  the  fact  that  a 
hostile  army  will  execute  the  judgment  upon  Jerusalem  and 
Judah  (in  ch.  i.  12,  13,  16,  and  iii.  15)  do  not  presuppose  any- 
thing of  the  kind;  and  in  the  threatening  of  the  judgment 
upon  Philistia,  Moab  and  Ammon,  Gush,  and  Asshur  with 
Nineveh,  Jehovah  only  is  named  as  executing  it  (ch.  ii.  4-15). 
Moreover,  neither  Herodotus  nor  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  mention  any  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Scythians;  whilst,  even  according  to  the  account  given  by 
Herodotus,  the  Scythian  hordes  neither  destroyed  Nineveh  nor 
made  war  upon  the  Cushites  (Ethiopians),  as  would  be  pre- 
dicted by  Zephaniah  (ii.  12-15),  if  he  had  the  Scythians  in 
his  eye  ;  and  lastly,  Jeremiah,  upon  whose  prophecies  Ewald, 
Hitzig,  and  Bertheau  have  principally  based  their  Scythian 
hypothesis,  knows  nothing  of  the  Scythians,  but  simply  expects 
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and  announces  that  the  judgment  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
will  come  from  the  Chaldseans.  Zeplianiah  found  the  histo- 
rical occasion  for  his  prophecy  in  the  moral  depravity  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,  in  the  depth  to  which  his  people  had  fallen  in 
idolatry,  and  in  their  obstinate  resistance  to  all  the  efforts  made 
by  the  prophets  and  the  pious  king  Josiah  to  stem  the  cor- 
ruption, and  thus  avert  from  Judah  the  judgment  threatened 
even  by  Moses  and  the  earlier  prophets,  of  the  dispersion  of 
the  whole  nation  among  the  heathen.  On  the  ground  of  the 
condition  of  his  people,  and  the  prophetic  testimonies  of  his 
predecessors,  Zephaniah,  under  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  predicted  the  near  approach  of  the  great  and  terrible  day 
of  Jehovah,  which  came  upon  Judah  and  the  heathen  nations 
far  and  wide  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Chaldseans. 
For  Nebuchadnezzar  laid  the  foundation  of  the  empire  which 
devastated  Judah,  destroyed  Jerusalem  with  its  temple,  and 
led  the  degenerate  covenant  nation  into  exile.  This  empire 
was  perpetuated  in  the  empires  of  the  Persians,  the  Mace- 
donians, and  the  Romans,  which  arose  after  it  and  took  its 
place,  and  in  whose  power  Judah  continued,  even  after  the 
return  of  one  portion  of  the  exiles  to  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
and  after  the  restoration  of  the  temple  and  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem during  the  Persian  rule ;  so  that  the  city  of  God  was 
trodden  down  by  the  heathen  even  to  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  whereby  the  desolation  of 
the  holy  land,  which  continues  to  the  present  day,  was  pro- 
duced, and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  to  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  accomplished,  and  both  land  and  people  were  laid  under 
the  ban,  from  which  Israel  can  only  be  liberated  by  its  con- 
version to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  all  nations,  and  from 
which  it  will  assuredly  be  redeemed  by  virtue  of  the  promise 
of  the  faithful  covenant  God.  For  the  exegetical  literature, 
see  my  Lehrbuoh  der  Einleitung,  pp.  305-6. 
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EXPOSITION. 

THE  JUDGMENT  UPOK  ALL  THE  WORLD,  AND  UPON  JUDAH 
IN  PARTICULAE.— Chap.  i.  ■ 

The  judgment  will  come  upon  all  the  world  (vers.  2,  3), 
and  will  destroy  all  the  idolaters  and  despisers  of  God  in  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  (vers.  4-7),  and  fall  heavily  upon  sinners  of 
every  rank  (vers.  8-13).  The  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  will 
burst  irresistibly  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  (vers. 
14-18). 

Ver.  1  contains  the  heading,  which  has  been  explained  in 
the  introduction.     Vers.  2  and  3  form  the  preface. — Ver.  2. 
"  /  will  sweep,  sioeep  away  everything  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
is  the  saying  of  Jehovah.     Ver.  3.  /  will  sweep  away  man  and 
cattle,  sweep  away  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea, 
and  the  offences  with  the  sinners,  and  I  cut  off  men  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  is  the  saying  of  Jehovah."     The  announcement  of 
the  judgment  upon  the  whole  earth  not  only  serves  to  sharpen 
the  following  threat  of  judgment  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
in  this  sense,  "  Because  Jehovah  judges  the  whole  world,  He 
will   punish  the  apostasy  of  Judah  all  the  more;"  but  the 
judgment  upon  the  whole  world  forms  an  integral  part  of  his 
prophecy,  which  treats   more  fully  of  the    execution   of   the 
judgment  in  and  upon  Judah,  simply  because   Judah  forms 
the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  to  be  purified  from  its  dross  by 
judgment,  and  led  on  towards  the  end  of   its  divine    calling. 
As  Zephaniah  here  opens  the  judgment  awaiting  Judah  with 
an   announcement  of  a  judgment  upon  the  whole  world,  so 
does  he  assign  the  reason  for  his  exhortation  to  repentance  in 
ch.  ii.,  by  showing  that  all  nations  will  succumb  to  the  judg- 
ment ;  and  then  announces  in  ch.  iii.  9  sqq.,  as  the  fruit  of  the 
judgment,  the  conversion  of  the  nations  to  Jehovah,  and  the 
glorification  of  the  kingdom  of   God.     The  way  to  salvation 
leads  through  judgment,  not  only  for  the  world  with  its  enmity 
against  God,  but  for  the  degenerate  theocracy  also.     It  is  only 
through  judgment  that  the  sinful  world  can  be  renewed  and 
glorified.     The  verb  *ips,  the  hiphil  of  suph,  is  strengthened  by 
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the  inf.  abs.  *lbx,  which  is  formed  from  the  verb  ^IpX,  a  verb  of 
Jsindred  meaning.  Suph  and  'dsaph  signifj'  to  take  away,  to 
sweep  away,  Jiipli.  to  put  an  end,  to  destroy.  Kol,  everything, 
is  specified  in  ver.  3 :  men  and  cattle,  the  birds  of  heaven,  and 
tli  i  fishes  of  the  sea ;  the  verb  'dseph  being  repeated  before  the 
two  principal  members.  This  specification  stands  in  unmis- 
takeable  relation  to  the  threatening  of  God :  to  destroy  all 
creatures  for  the  wickedness  of  men,  from  man  to  cattle,  and 
to  creeping  things,  and  even  to  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  (Gen. 
vi.  7).  By  playing  upon  this  threat,  Zephaniah  intimates  that 
the  approaching  judgment  will  be  as  general  over  the  earth, 
and  as  terrible,  as  the  judgment  of  the  flood.  Through  this 
judgment  God  will  remove  or  destroy  the  offences  (stumbling- 
blocks)  together  with  the  sinners.  ON  before  D''3>B'"iri  cannot  be 
the  sign  of  the  accusative,  but  can  only  be  a  preposition,  with, 
together  with,  since  the  objects  to  ^DS  are  all  introduced  with- 
out the  sign  of  the  accusative  ;  and,  moreover,  if  'tsnirriK  were 
intended  for  an  accusative,  the  copula  Vdv  would  not  -be 
omitted.  Ilammakhsheloth  does  not  mean  houses  about  to  fall 
(Hitzig),  which  neither  suits  the  context  nor  can  be  grammati- 
cally sustained,  since  even  in  Isa.  iii.  6  liammakhsheldh  is  not 
the  fallen  house,  but  the  state  brought  to  ruin  by  the  sin  of 
the  people ;  and  makhsheldh  is  that  against  which  or  through 
which  a  person  meets  with  a  fall.  Mahluheloth  are  all  the 
objects  of  coarser  and  more  refined  idolatry,  not  merely  the 
idolatrous  images,  but  all  the  works  of  wickedness,  like  to,  gkclv- 
SaXa  in  Matt.  xiii.  41.  The  judgment,  however,  applies  chiefly 
to  men,  i.e.  to  sinners,  and  hence  in  the  last  clause  the  destruc- 
tion of  men  from  off  the  earth  is  especially  mentioned.  The 
irrational  creation  is  only  subject  to  (pOopd,  on  account  of  and 
through  the  sin  of  men  (Rom.  viii.  20  sqq.). 

Vers.  4-7.  The  judgment  coming  upon  the  whole  earth 
with  all  its  inhabitants  will  fall  especially  upon  Judah  and 
Jerusalem.  Ver.  4.  "  And  I  stretch  my  hand  over  Judah,  and 
over  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  cut  off  from  tJiis  place 
the  remnant  of  Baal,  the  name  of  the  consecrated  servants,  together 
with  the  priests.  Ver.  5.  And  those  who  worship  the  army  of 
heaven  upon  the  roofs,  and  the  worshippers  who  swear  to  Jehovah, 
and  who  swear  by  their  king.  Ver.  6.  And  those  who  draw  back 
from  Jehovah,  and  who  did  not  seek  Jehovah,  and  did  not  inquire 
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for  EimV     God  stretches  out  His  hand  (T)  or  His  arm  (Plir) 
to  smite  the  ungrodly  with  judgments  (compare  ch,  vi.  6,  Deut. 
iv.  34,  V.  15,  wi'th  Isa.  v.  25,  ix.  11,  16,  20,  x.  4,  xiv.  26  sqq.). 
Through  the  judgment  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem  He  will  cut 
off  i'Van  -\m,  the  remnant  of  Baal,  i.e.  all  that  remains  of  Baal 
and  of  idolatry  ;  for  Baal  or  the  Baal-worship  stands  -per  synec- 
docJien  for  idolatry  of  every  kind  (see  at  Hos.  ii.  10).      The 
emphasis  lies  upon  "  the  remnant,"  all  that  still  exists  of  the 
Baal-worship  or  idolatry,  even  to  the  very  last  remnant ;  so  that 
the  emphasis  presupposes  that  the  extermination  has  already 
begun,  that  the  worship  of   Baal   no  longer  exists  in   undi- 
minished force  and  extent.     It  must  not  be  limited,  however, 
to  the  complete  abolition  of  the  outward  or  grosser  idolatry, 
but  includes  the  utter  extermination  of  the  grosser  as  well  as 
the  more  refined  Baal-worship.     That  the  words  should  be  so 
understood  is  required  by  the  parallel  clause  :  the  name  of  the 
consecrated  servants  together  with  the  priests.     K'mdrlm  are 
not  prophets  of  Baal,  but,  as  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  5  and  Hos.  x.  5, 
the  priests  appointed  by  the  kings  of  Judah  for  the  worship  of 
the  high  places  and  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Jehovah  (for  the 
etymology  of  the  word,  see  at  2  Kings  xxiii.  5).     The  kohdnim, 
as  distinguished  from  these,  are  idolatrous  priests  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  word  (i.e.  those  who  conducted  the  literal  idolatry). 
The  names  of  both  the  idolatrous  priests  of  Jehovah  and  the 
literal  priests  of  the  idols  are  to  be  cut  off,  so  that  not  only 
the  persons  referred  to  will  disappear,  but  even  their  names 
will  be  heard  no  more.     Along  with  the  idols  and  their  pi'iests, 
the  worshippers  of  idols  are  also  to  be  destroyed.     Just  as  in 
ver.  4  two  classes  of  priests  are  distinguished,  so  in  ver.  5  are 
two  classes  of  worshippers,  viz.  (1)  the  star-worshippers,  and 
(2)  those  who  tried  to  combine  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and 
the  worship  of  idols ;  and  to  these  a  third  class  is  added  in 
ver.  6.     The  worship  of  the  stars  was  partly  Baal-worship,  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  being  worshipped  as  the  bearers  of  the 
powers  of  nature  worshipped  in   Baal   and  Asherah  (see  at 
2  Kings  xxiii.  5);  and  partly  Sabseism  or  pure  star-worship,  the 
stars  being  worshipped  as  the  originators  of  all  growth  and 
decay  in  nature,  and  the  leaders  and  regulators  of  all  sublunary 
things  (see  at  2  Kings  xxi.  3).     The  worship  took  place  upon 
the  roofs,  i.e.  on  altars  erected  upon  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses. 
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cliiefly  by  the  burning  of  incense  (Jer.  xix.  13),  but  also  by  the 
offering  of  sacrifices  (2  Kings  xxiii.  12  ;  see  the  comm.  in  loc). 
"  They  offered  the  sacrifices  upon  the  roofs,  that  they  might 
be  the  better  able  to  see  the  stars  in  the  heavens  "  (Theodoret). 
Along  with  the  star-worshippers  as  the  representatives  of  literal 
idolatry,  Zephaniah  mentions  as  a  second  class  the  worshippers 
who  swear  partly  to  Jehovah,  and  partly  by  their  king,  i.e.  who 
go  limping  on  two  sides  (1  Kings  xviii.  21),  or  try  to  combine 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  with  that  of  Baal.  Malkdm,  their 
king,  is  Baal,  who  is  distinctly  called  king  in  the  inscriptions 
(see  Movers,  Phonizier,  i.  pp.  171-2),  and  not  the  "  earthly  king 
of  the  nation,"  as  Hitzig  has  erroneously  interpreted  the  Maso- 
retic  text,  in  consequence  of  which  he  proposes  to  read  milkom, 
i.e.  Moloch.  yaK'J  with  ?  signifies  to  take  an  oath  to  Jehovah, 
i.e.  to  bind  one's  self  on  oath  to  His  service;  whereas  VaB^i  with 
3  (to  swear  by  a  person)  means  to  call  upon  Him  as  God  when 
taking  an  oath.  The  difference  between  the  two  expressions 
answers  exactly  to  the  religious  attitude  of  the  men  in  question, 
who  pretended  to  be  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  and  yet  with 
every  asseveration  took  the  name  of  Baal  into  their  mouth. 
In  ver.  6  we  have  not  two  further  classes  mentioned,  viz.  "  the 
vicious  and  the  irreligious,"  as  Hitzig  supposes;  but  the  persons 
here  described  form  only  one  single  class.  Retiring  behind 
Jehovah,  drawing  back  from  Him,  turning  the  back  upon 
God,  is  just  the  same  as  not  seeking  Jehovah,  or  not  inquiring 
after  Him.  The  persons  referred  to  are  the  religiously  in- 
different, those  who  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  God,  the 
despisers  of  God. 

This  judgment  will  speedily  come.  Ver.  7.  "jBe  silent 
hefore  the  Lord  Jehovah  !  For  the  day  of  Jehovah  is  near,  for 
Jehovah  has  prepared  a  slaying  of  sacrifice,  He  has  consecrated 
His  called."  The  command,  "  Be  silent  before  the  Lord," 
which  is  formed  after  Hab.  ii.  20,  and  with  which  the  prophet 
summons  to  humble,  silent  submission  to  the  judgment  of  God, 
serves  to  confirm  the  divine  threat  in  vers.  2-6.  The  reason 
for  the  commanding  Hush !  (keep  silence)  is  given  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  day  of  Jehovah  is  close  at  hand  (compare  Joel 
i.  15),  and  that  God  has  already  appointed  the  executors  of  the 
judgment.  The  last  two  clauses  of  the  verse  are  formed  from 
reminiscences  taken  from  Isaiah.     The  description  of  the  judg- 
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ment  as  zelhacli,  a  sacrifice,  is  taken  from  Isa.  xxxiv.  6  (cf. 
Jer.  xlvi.  10  and  Ezek.  xxxix.  17).  The  sacrifice  which  God 
has  prepared  is  the  Jewish  nation  ;  those  who  are  inTited  to 
this  sacrificial  meal  ("  called,"  1  Sam.  ix.  13)  are  not  beasts 
and  birds  of  prey,  as  in  Ezek.  xxxix.  17,  but  the  nations  which 
He  has  consecrated  to  war  that  they  may  consume  Jacob  (Jer. 
x.  25).  The  extraordinary  use  of  the  verb  Idqdlsh  (consecrated) 
in  this  connection  may  be  explained  from  Isa.  xiii.  3,  where  the 
nations  appointed  to  make  war  against  Babel  are  called  m'qud- 
ddslum,  the  sanctified  of  Jehovah  (cf.  Jer.  xxii.  7). 

Vers.  8-13.  The  judgment  will  fall  with  equal  severity  upon 
the  idolatrous  and  sinners  of  every  rank  (vers.  8-11),  and  no  one 
in  Jerusalem  will  be  able  to  save  himself  from  it  (vers.  12,  13). 
In  three  double  verses  Zephaniah  brings  out  three  classes  of 
men  who  differ  in  their  civil  position,  and  also  in  their  attitude 
towards  God,  as  those  who  will  be  smitten  by  the  judgment : 
viz.  (1)  the  princes,  i.e.  the  royal  family  and  superior  servants 
of  the  king,  who  imitate  the  customs  of  foreigners,  and  oppress 
the  people  (vers.  8,  9) ;  (2)  the  merchants,  who  have  grown 
rich  through  trade  and  usury  (vers.  10,  11) ;  (3)  the  irreligious 
debauchees  (vers.  12,  13).  The  first  of  these  he  threatens 
with  visitation.  Ver.  8.  "  And  it  will  come  to  pass  in  the  day 
of  JehovaliS  sacrifice,  that  I  visit  the  princes  and  the  kings  sons, 
and  all  who  clothe  themselves  in  foreign  dress.  Ver.  9.  And  I 
visit  every  one  who  leaps  over  the  threshold  on  that  day,  those 
who  fill  the  Lord!s  house  with  violence  and  deceit.^''  The  enume- 
ration of  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  judgment  commences 
with  the  princes,  i.e.  the  heads  of  the  tribes  and  families,  who 
naturally  filled  the  higher  offices  of  state  ;  and  the  kings  sons, 
not  only  the  sons  of  Joslah,  who  were  still  very  young  (see 
the  Introduction,  p.  120),  but  also  the  sons  of  the  deceased 
kings,  the  royal  princes  generally.  The  king  himself  is  not 
named,  because  Joslah  walked  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  and 
on  account  of  his  piety  and  fear  of  God  was  not  to  live  to  see 
the  outburst  of  the  judgment  (2  Kings  xxli.  19,  20 ;  2  Chron. 
x.\xiv.  27,  28).  The  princes  and  king's  sons  are  threatened 
with  punishment,  not  on  account  of  the  high  position  which 
they  occupied  in  the  state,  but  on  account  of  the  ungodly  dis- 
position which  they  manifested.  For  since  the  clauses  which 
follow  not  only  mention  different  classes  of  men,  but  also  point 
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out  the  sins  of  the  different  classes,  we  must  also  expect  this 
in  the  case  of  the  princes  and  the  king's  sons,  and  consequently 
must  refer  the  dressing  in  foreign  clothes,  which  is  condemned 
in  the  second  half  of  the  verse,  to  the  princes  and  king's  sons 
also,  and  understand  the  word  "  all "  as  relating  to  those  who 
imitated  their  manners  without  being  actually  princes  or  king's 
sons.  Malbush  noklirl  (foreign  dress)  does  not  refer  to  tlie 
clothes  worn  by  the  idolaters  in  their  idolatrous  worship  (Ohald., 
Rashi,  Jer.),  nor  to  the  dress  prohibited  in  the  law,  viz.  "women 
dressing  in  men's  clothes,  or  men  dressing  in  women's  clothes" 
(Deut.  xxii.  5,  11),  as  Grotius  maintains,  nor  to  clothes  stolen 
from  the  poor,  or  taken  from  them  as  pledges  ;  but,  as  nokhn 
signifies  a  foreigner,  to  foreign  dress.  Drusius  has  already 
pointed  this  out,  and  explains  the  passage  as  follows  :  "  I  think 
that  the  reference  is  to  all  those  who  betrayed  the  levity  of 
their  minds  by  wearing  foreign  dress.  For  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  that  age  some  copied  the  Egyptians  in  their  style  of 
dress,  and  others  the  Babylonians,  according  as  they  favoured 
the  one  nation  or  the  other.  The  prophet  therefore  says,  that 
even  those  who  adopted  foreign  habits,  and  conformed  them- 
selves to  the  customs  of  the  victorious  nation,  would  not  be 
exempt."  The  last  allusion  is  certainly  untenable,  and  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  with  Strauss :  "  The  prophets  did 
not  care  for  externals  of  this  kind,  but  it  was  evident  to  them 
that  '  as  the  dress,  so  the  heart ;'  that  is  to  say,  the  clothes  were 
witnesses  in  their  esteem  of  the  foreign  inclinations  of  the 
heai't."  In  ver.  9a  many  commentators  find  a  condemnation 
of  an  idolatrous  use  of  foreign  customs ;  regarding  the  leaping 
over  the  threshold  as  an  imitation  of  the  priests  of  Dagon, 
who  adopted  the  custom,  according  to  1  Sam.  v.  5,  of  leaping 
over  the  threshold  when  they  entered  the  temple  of  that  idol. 
But  an  imitation  of  that  custom  could  only  take  place  in  temples 
of  Dagon,  and  it  appears  perfectly  inconceivable  that  it  should 
have  been  transferred  to  the  threshold  of  the  king's  palace, 
unless  the  king  was  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  Dagon, — a 
thought  which  could  never  enter  the  minds  of  Israelitish  idola- 
ters, since  even  the  Philistian  kings  did  not  hold  themselves  to  be 
incarnations  of  their  idols.  If  we  turn  to  the  second  hemistich, 
the  thing  condemned  is  the  filling  of  their  masters'  houses  with 
violence ;  and  this  certainly  does  not  stand  in  any  conceivable 
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relation  to  that  custom  of  the  priests  of  Dagon ;  and  yet  the 
words  "  who  fill,"  etc.,  are  proved  to  be  explanatory  of  the  first 
half  of  the  verse,  by  the  fact  that  the  second  clause  is  appended 
without  the  copula  Vav,  and  without  the  repetition  of  the  pre- 
position ^V..  Now,  if  a  fresh  sin  were  referred  to  here,  the 
copula  Vav,  at  all  events,  could  not  have  been  omitted.  We 
must  therefore  understand  by  the  leaping  over  the  threshold  a 
violent  and  sudden  rushing  into  houses  to  steal  the  property  of 
strangers  (Calvin,  Eos.,  Ewakl,  Strauss,  and  others),  so  that 
the  allusion  is  to  "dishonourable  servants  of  the  king,  who 
thought  that  they  could  best  serve  their  master  by  extorting 
treasures  from  their  dependants  by  violence  and  fraud"  (Ewald). 
D[''P.■^^^  of  their  lord,  i.e.  of  the  king,  not  "  of  their  lords  :"  the 
plural  is  in  the  pluralis  majestaiis,  as  in  1  Sam.  xxvi.  16,  2  Sam. 
ii.  5,  etc. 

Even  the  usurers  will  not  escape  the  judgment.     Ver.  10. 
"  And  it  will  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  is  the  saying  of  Jehovah^ 
voice  of  the  cry  from  the  fish-gate,  and  howling  from  the  lower 
city,  and  great   destruction  from  the  hills,      Ver.   11.    Howl, 
inhabitants  of  the  mortar,  for  all  the  people  of  Canaan  are  de- 
stroyed ;  cut  off  are  all  that  are  laden  with  silver^     In  order  to 
express  the  thought  that  the  judgment  will  not  spare  any  one 
class  of  the   population,   Zephaniah   depicts   the   lamentation 
which  will  arise  from  all  parts  of  the  city.     niJVX  '^P,  voice  of 
the  cry,  i.e.  a  loud  cry  of  anguish  will  arise  or  resound.     The 
fish-gate  (according  to  Neh.  iii.  3,  xii.  39;  cf.  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  14) 
was  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  wall  which  bounded  the  lower 
city  on  the  north  side  (for  further  details  on  this  point,  see  at 
Neh.  iii.  3).     r\iw&n  (=  mipp  TV^",  Neh.  xi.  9),  the  second  part 
or  district  of  the  city,  is  the  lower  city  upon  the  hill  Acra  (see 
at  2  Kings  xxii.  14).     Shebher,  fragor,  does  not  mean  a  cry  of 
murder,  but  the  breaking  to  pieces  of  what  now  exists,  not 
merely  the  crashing  fall  of  the  buildings,  like  zdaqath  shebher 
in  Isa.  XV.  5,  the  cry  uttered  at  the  threatening  danger  of  utter 
destruction.     In  order  to  heighten  the  terrors  of  the  judgment, 
there  is  added  to  the  crying  and  howling  of  the  men  the  tumult 
caused  by  the  conquest  of  the  city.     "From  the  hills,"  i.e. 
"  not  from  Zion  and  Moriah,"  but  from  the  hills  surrounding 
the  lower  city,  viz.  Bezetha,  Gareb  (Jer.  xsxi.  39),  and  others. 
For  Zion,  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  is  evidently  thought  of  as 
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the  place  where  the  howling  of  the  men  and  the  noise  of  the 
devastation,  caused  hy  the  enemy  pressing  in  from  the  north 
and  north-west,  are  heard.  Hammakhtesh,  the  mortar  (Prov. 
xxvii.  22),  which  is  the  name  given  in  Judg.  xv.  19  to  a  hollow 
place  in  a  rock,  is  used  here  to  denote  a  locality  in  Jerusalem, 
most  probably  the  depression  which  ran  down  between  Acra 
on  the  west  and  Bezetha  and  Moriah  on  the  east,  as  far  as  the 
fountain  of  Siloah,  and  is  called  by  Josephus  "the  cheese- 
maker's  valley,"  and  by  the  present  inhabitants  el-  Wad,  i.e.  the 
valley,  and  also  the  mill-valley.  The  name  "mortar  "  was  pro- 
bably coined  by  Zephaniah,  to  point  to  the  fate  of  the  merchants 
and  men  of  money  who  lived  there.  They  who  dwell  there 
shall  howl,  because  "  all  the  people  of  Canaan  "  are  destroyed. 
These  are  not  Oanaanitish  or  Phoenician  merchants,  but  Judsean 
merchants,  who  resembled  the  Canaanites  or  Phoenicians  in 
their  general  business  (see  at  Hos.  xii.  8),  and  had  grown  rich 
through  trade  and  usury.     NHll  heseph,  laden  with  silver. 

The  debauchees  and  rioters  generally  will  also  not  remain 
free  from  punishment.  Yer.  12.  "And  at  that  time  it.will  come 
to  pass,  that  1  will  search  Jerusalem  with  candles,  and  visit  the 
men  who  lie  upon  their  lees,  who  say  in  their  heart,  Jehovah  does 
no  good,  and  no  evil.  Ver.  13.  Tlieir  goods  will  become  plunder, 
and  their  houses  desolation  :  they  will  build  houses,  and  not  dwell 
{therein),  and  plant  vineyards,  and  not  drink  their  wine."  God 
will  search  Jerusalem  with  candles,  to  bring  out  the  irreli- 
gious debauchees  out  of  their  hiding-places  in  their  houses, 
and  punish  them.  The  visitation  is  effected  by  the  enemies 
who  conquer  Jerusalem.  Jerome  observes  on  this  passage : 
"Nothing  will  be  allowed  to  escape  unpunished.  If  we  read  the 
history  of  Josephus,  we  shall  find  it  written  there,  that  princes 
and  priests,  and  mighty  men,  were  dragged  even  out  of  the 
sewers,  and  caves,  and  pits,  and  tombs,  in  which  they  had  hidden 
themselves  from  fear  of  death."  Now,  although  what  is  stated 
here  refers  to  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  similar  things  occurred  at  the  Chaldsean  con- 
quest. The  expression  to  search  with  candles  (cf.  Luke  xv.  8) 
is  a  figure  denoting  the  most  minute  search  of  the  dwellings 
and  hiding-places  of  the  despisers  of  God.  These  are  described 
as  men  who  sit  drawn  together  upon  their  lees  {^^?,,  lit.  to  draw 
one's  self  together,  to  coagulate).     The  figure  is  borrowed  from 
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old  wine,  which  has  been  left  upon  its  lees  and  not  drawn  off, 
and  which,  when  poured  into  other  vessels,  retains  its  flavour, 
and  does  not  alter  its  odour  (Jer.  xlviii.  11),  and  denotes  per- 
severance or  confirmation  in  moral  and  religious  indifference, 
"  both  external  quiet,  and  carelessness,  idleness,  and  spiritual 
insensibility  in  the  enjoyment  not  only  of  the  power  and  pos- 
sessions bestowed  upon  them,  but  also  of  the  pleasures  of  sin 
and  the  worst  kinds  of  lust"  (Marck).  Good  wine,  when  it 
remains  for  a  long  time  upon  its  lees,  becomes  stronger ;  but 
bad  wine  becomes  harsher  and  thicker.  Sh'mdrlm,  lees,  do 
not  denote  "  sins  in  which  the  ungodly  are  almost  stupefied" 
(Jerome),  or  "  splendour  which  so  deprives  a  man  of  his  senses 
that  there  is  nothing  left  either  pure  or  sincere"  (Calvin), 
but  "  the  impurity  of  sins,  which  were  associated  in  the  case 
of  these  men  with  external  good"  (Marck).  In  the  carnal 
repose  of  their  earthly  prosperity,  they  said  in  their  heart,  i.e. 
they  thought  within  themselves,  there  is  no  God  who  rules  and 
judges  the  world;  everything  takes  place  by  chance,  or  accord- 
ing to  dead  natural  laws.  They  did  not  deny  the  existence  of 
God,  but  in  their  character  and  conduct  they  denied  the  work- 
ing of  the  living  God  in  the  world,  placing  Jehovah  on  the 
level  of  the  dead  idols,  who  did  neither  good  nor  harm  (Isa. 
xli.  23 ;  Jer.  x.  5),  whereby  they  really  denied  the  being  of 
God.'^  To  these  God  will  show  Himself  as  the  ruler  and  judge 
of  the  world,  by  giving  up  their  goods  (cheldm,  opes  eorum)  to 
plunder,  so  that  they  will  experience  the  truth  of  the  punish- 
ments denounced  in  His  word  against  the  despisers  of  His 
name  (compare  Lev.  xxvi.  32,  33,  Deut.  xxviii.  30,  39,  and 
the  similar  threats  in  Amos  v.  11,  Mic.  vi.  15). 

Vers.  14-18.  This  judgment  will  not  be  delayed.  To 
terrify  the  self-secure  sinners  out  of  their  careless  rest,  Zepha- 
niah  now  carries  out  still  further  the  thought  only  hinted  at 
in  ver.  7  of  the  near  approach  and  terrible  character  of  the 

J  "  For  neither  the  majesty  of  God,  nor  His  government  or  glory, 
consists  in  any  imaginary  splendour,  but  in  those  attributes  which  so  meet 
together  in  Him  that  they  cannot  be  severed  from  His  essence.  It  is  the 
property  of  God  to  govern  the  world,  to  take  care  of  the  human  race,  to 
distinguish  between  good  and  evil,  to  relieve  the  wretched,  to  punish  all 
crimes,  to  restrain  unjust  violence.  And  if  any  one  would  deprive  God  oi 
these,  he  would  leave  nothing  but  an  idol." — Calvin. 
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judgment.  Ver.  14.  "  Tlie  great  day  of  Jehovah  is  near,  near 
and  hasting  greatly.  Bark  I  the  day  of  Jehovah,  bitterly  crieth 
the  hero  there.  Ver.  15.  A  day  of  fury  is  this  day,  a  day  of 
anguish  and  pressure,  a  day  of  devastation  and  desert,  a  day  of 
darkness  and  gloom,  a  day  of  cloud  and  cloudy  night.  Ver.  16. 
A  day  of  the  trumpet  and  battering,  over  the  fortified  cities  and 
high  battlements."  The  day  of  Jehovah  is  called  "the  great  day" 
with  reference  to  its  effects,  as  in  Joel  ii.  11.  The  emphasis 
lies  primarily,  however,  upon  the  qdrobh  (is  near),  which  is 
therefore  repeated  and  strengthened  by  IND  nn»,  iriD  is  not 
a  piel  participle  with  the  Mem  dropped,  but  an  adjective  form, 
which  has  sprung  out  of  the  adverbial  use  of  the  inf.  abs.  (cf. 
Ewald,  §  240,  e).  In  the  second  hemistich  the  terrible  cha- 
racter of  this  day  is  described.  b)\>  before  yom  Y'hovdh  (the 
day  of  Jehovah),  at  the  head  of  an  interjectional  clause,  has 
almost  grown  into  an  interjection  (see  at  Isa.  xiii.  4).  The 
hero  cries  bitterly,  because  he  cannot  save  himself,  and  must 
succumb  to  the  power  of  the  foe.  Sham,  adv.  loci,  has  not  a 
temporal  signification  even  here,  but  may  be  explained  from 
the  fact  that  in  connection  with  the  day  the  prophet  is  thinking 
of  the  field  of  battle,  on  which  the  hero  perishes  while  fighting. 
In  order  to  depict  more  fully  the  terrible  character  of  this  day, 
Zephaniah  crowds  together  in  vers.  15  and  16  all  the  words 
supplied  by  the  language  to  describe  the  terrors  of  the  judg- 
ment. He  first  of  all  designates  it  as  yom  'ehhrdh,  the  day  of 
the  overflowing  wrath  of  God  (cf,  ver.  18) ;  then,  according  to 
the  effect  which  the  pouring  out  of  the  wrath  of  God  produces 
upon  men,  as  a  day  of  distress  and  pressure  (cf.  Job  xv.  24), 
of  devastation  (iiNB'  and  nKIB'D  combined,  as  in  Job  xxxviii.  27, 
XXX.  3),  and  of  the  darkest  cloudy  night,  after  Joel  ii.  2  ;  and 
lastly,  in  ver.  16,  indicating  still  more  closely  the  nature  of  the 
judgment,  as  a  day  of  the  trumpet  and  the  trumpet-blast,  i.e. 
on  which  the  clangour  of  the  war-trumpets  will  be  heard  over 
all  the  fortifications  and  castles,  and  the  enemy  will  attack, 
take,  and  destroy  the  fortified  places  amidst  the  blast  of  trum- 
pets (cf.  Amos  ii.  2).  Pinnoth  are  the  corners  and  battlements 
of  the  walls  of  the  fortifications  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  15). 

In  the  midst  of  this  tribulation  the  sinners  will  perish  with- 
out counsel  or  help.  Ver.  17.  "And  1  make  it  strait  for  men, 
and  they  will  walk  like  blind  men,  because  they  have  sinned  against 
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Jeliovah ;  and  ilieir  Hood  will  be  poured  out  like  dust,  and  tJieir 
flesh  like  dung.  Ver.  18.  Ecen  their  silver,  even  their  gold,  will 
not  be  able  to  save  them  on  the  day  of  Jehovah's  fury,  and  in 
the  fire  of  His  wrath  will  the  whole  earth  be  devoured ;  for  He 
will  make  an  end,  yea  a  sudden  one,  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth"  ''"'lyOl  reminds  of  the  threat  of  Moses  in  Deut.  xxviii. 
52,  to  which  Zephaniah  alluded  in  ver.  16.  And  in  D''-!1j;3  d^n 
the  allusion  to  Deut.  xxviii.  29  is  also  unmistakeable.  To  vi^alk 
like  the  blind,  i.e.  to  seek  a  way  out  of  the  trouble  without 
finding  one.  This  distress  God  sends,  because  they  have  sinned 
against  Him,  by  falling  away  from  Him  through  idolatry 
and  the  transgression  of  His  commandments,  as  already  shown 
in  vers.  4-12.  But  the  punishment  will  be  terrible.  Their 
blood  will  be  poured  out  like  dust.  The  point  of  comparison 
is  not  the  qiiantity,  as  in  Gen.  xiii.  16  and  others,  but  the 
worthlessness  of  dust,  as  in  2  Kings  xiii.  7  and  Isa.  xlix.  23. 
The  blood  is  thought  as  little  of  as  the  dust  which  is  trodden 
under  foot.  Uchum,  which  occurs  again  in  Job  xx.  23,  means 
flesh  (as  in  the  Arabic),  not  food.  The  verb  shdphalch,  to 
pour  out,  is  also  to  be  taken  per  zeugma  in  connection  with  this 
clause,  though  without  there  being  any  necessity  to  associate  it 
with  2  Sam.  xx.  10,  and  regard  Vehum  as  referring  to  the 
bowels.  For  the  fact  itself,  compare  1  Kings  xiv,  10  and  Jer. 
ix.  21.  In  order  to  cut  off  all  hope  of  deliverance  from  the 
rich  and  distinguished  sinners,  the  prophet  adds  in  ver,  18  : 
Even  with  silver  and  gold  will  they  not  be  able  to  save  their 
lives.  The  enemy  will  give  no  heed  to  this  (cf.  Isa.  xiii.  17  ; 
Jer.  iv,  30 ;  Ezek.  vii.  19)  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  will  pour 
out  His  fury  upon  the  ungodly,  to  destroy  the  whole  earth 
with  the  fire  of  His  wrathful  jealousy  (cf.  Deut.  iv,  24).  By 
kol-hd'drets  we  might  understand  the  whole  of  the  land  of 
Judah,  if  we  looked  at  what  immediately  precedes  it.  But  if 
we  bear  in  mind  that  the  threat  commenced  with  judgment 
upon  the  whole  earth  (vers.  2,  3),  and  that  it  here  returns  to 
its  starting-point,  to  round  off  the  picture,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  whole  earth  is  intended.  The  reason  assigned 
for  this  threat  in  ver.  186  is  formed  after  Isa,  x.  23  ;  but  the 
expression  is  strengthened  by  the  use  of  n^Mnar-iS  instead  of 
"^^^vl'  t'^e  ^'ord  found  in  Isaiah.  Kdldh:  the  finishing  stroke, 
as  in  Isa.  I.e.  (see  at  Nali.  i.  8).     r\H,  only,  equivalent  to  "  not 
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Otherwise  tlian,"  i.e.  assuredly.  "51132  is  used  as  a  substantive, 
and  is  synonymous  with  hehdldh,  sudden  destruction,  in  Isa. 
Ixv.  23.     The  construction  with  'etli  accus.  as  in  Nah.  i.  8. 


EXHOKTATION  TO  EEPENTANCE  IN  VIEW  OF  THE  JUDGMENT. 
— Chap.  ii.  1-in.  8. 

Zephaniah,  having  in  the  previous  chapter  predicted  the 
judgment  upon  the  whole  world,  and  Judah  especially,  as  being 
close  at  hand,  now  summons  his  people  to  repent,  and  more 
especially  exhorts  the  righteous  to  seek  the  Lord  and  strive 
after  righteousness  and  humility,  that  they  may  be  hidden  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord  (vers.  1-3).  The  reason  which  he  gives 
for  this  admonition  to  repentance  is  twofold  :  viz.  (1)  that  the 
Philistians,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites  will  be  cut  off,  and 
Israel  will  take  possession  of  their  inheritances  (vers.  4-10), 
that  all  the  gods  of  the  earth  will  be  overthrown,  and  all  the 
islands  brought  to  worship  the  Lord,  since  He  will  smite  the 
Cushites,  and  destroy  proud  Asshur  and  Nineveh  (vers.  11-15)  ; 
and  (2)  that  even  blood-stained  Jerusalem,  with  its  corrupt 
princes,  judges,  and  prophets,  will  endure  severe  punishment. 
Accordingly,  the  call  to  repentance  is  not  simply  strengthened 
by  the  renewed  threat  of  judgment  upon  the  heathen  and  the 
ungodly  in  Judah,  but  is  rather  accounted  for  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  thought,  that  by  means  of  the  judgment  the  heathen 
nations  are  to  be  brought  to  acknowledge  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  rescued  remnant  of  Israel  to  be  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  promised  salvation. 

Vers.  1-3.  Call  to  conversion. — Ver.  1.  "  Gather  yourselves 
together,  and  gather  together,  0  nation  that  dost  not  grow  pale. 
Ver.  2.  Before  the  decree  bring  forth  (the  day  passes  away  like 
chaff),  before  the  burning  wrath  of  Jehovah  come  upon  you, 
before  the  day  of  Jehovalis  wrath  come  upon  you.  Ver,  3.  Seek 
Jehovah,  all  ye  humble  of  the  land,  loho  have  wrought  His  right; 
seek  7nghteousness,  seek  humility,  perhaps  ye  will  be  hidden  in  the 
day  of  Jehovah's  wrath."  The  summons  in  ver.  1  is  addressed 
to  the  whole  of  Judah  or  Israel.  The  verb  qo.thesh,  possibly 
a  denom.  from  qash,  signifies  to  gather  stubble  (Ex.  v.  7,  12), 
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then  generally  to  gather  together  or  collect,  e.g.  branches  of 
wood  (Num.  XV.  32,  33  ;  1  Kings  xvii.  10) ;  in  the  hithpoel,  to 
gather  one's  self  together,  applied  to  that  spiritual  gathering 
which  leads  to  self-examination,  and  is  the  first  condition  of 
conversion.     The  attempts  of  Ewald  and  Hitzig  to  prove,  by 
means  of  doubtful  etymological  combinations  from  the  Arabic, 
that   the  word  possesses  the  meanings,  to  grow  pale,   or  to 
purify  one's  self,  cannot  be  sustained.     The  kal  is  combined 
with  the  hipMl  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  it,  as  in  Hab. 
i.  5  and  Isa.  xxix.  9,     Niklisdph  is  the  perf.  niplial  in  pause, 
and  not  a  participle,  partly  because  of  the   8<i>  which  stands 
before  it  (see  however  Ewald,  §  286,  g),  and  partly  on  account 
of  the  omission  of  the  article ;  and  niklisdph  is  to  be  taken  as 
a  relative,  "  wliich  does  not  turn  pale."     Kdsaph  has  the  mean- 
ing "to  long,"  both  in  the  niphal  (vid.   Gen.  xxxi.  30,  Ps. 
Ixxxiv.  3)  and  M  (cf.  Ps.  xvii.  12,  Job  xiv.  15).    This  meaning 
is  retained  by  many  here.      Thus  Jerome  renders  it,  "gens 
non  amabilis,  i.e.  non  desiderata  a  Deo ;"  but  this  is  decidedly 
unsuitable.     Others  render  it  "  not  possessing  strong  desire," 
and  appeal  to  the  paraphrase  of  the  Ohaldee,  "  a  people  not 
wishing  to  be  converted  to  the  law."     This  is  apparently  the 
view  upon  which  the  Alex,  version   rests  :   e^vo?  a-KaihevTOV. 
But  although  nikhsdph  is  used  to  denote  the  longing  of  the  soul 
for  fellowship  with  God  in  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3,  this  idea  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  word  itself,  but  simply  in  the  object  connected 
with  it.      We  therefore  prefer  to  follow   Grotius,   Gesenius, 
Ewald,  and  others,  and  take  the  word  in  its  primary  sense  of 
turning  pale  at  anything,  becoming  white  with  shame  (cf.  Isa. 
xxix.  22),  which  is  favoured  by  ch.  iii.  15.     The  reason  for  the 
appeal  is  given  in  ver.  2,  viz.  the  near  approach  of  the  judg- 
ment.  The  resolution  brings  forth,  when  that  which  is  resolved 
upon  is  realized  (for  ydlad  in  this  figurative  sense,  see  Prov. 
xxvii.  1).     The  figure  is  explained  in  the  second  hemistich. 
The  next  clause  '1J1  1*103  does  not  depend  upon  D1t?3,  for  in 
that  case  the  verb  would  stand  at  the  head  with  Vav  cop.,  but 
it  is  a  parenthesis  inserted  to  strengthen  the  admonition  :  the 
day  conies  like  chaff,  i.e.  approaches  with  the  greatest  rapidity, 
like  chaff  driven  by  the  wind:  not  "the  time  passes  by  like 
chaff"  (Hitzig);   for  it  cannot  be  shown  that  yom  was  ever 
used  for  time  in  this  sense.     Yom  is  the  day  of  judgment  men- 
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tinned  in  cli.  i.  7, 14, 15 ;  and  ISV  here  is  not  to  pass  by,  but  to 
approach,  to  come  near,  as  in  Nah,  iii.  19.  For  the  figure  of 
the  chaff,  see  Isa.  xxix.  5.  In  the  second  hemistich  Ci.t??  is 
strengthened  by  ^b ;  and  IN  |i"in,  the  burning  of  wrath  in  the 
last  clause,  is  explained  by  '"'''  ^IN  Di\  the  day  of  the  revelation 
of  the,  wrath  of  God. — Ver.  3.  But  because  the  judgment  will 
so  speedily  burst  upon  them,  all  the  pious  especially — 'anve 
ha' drets,  the  quiet  in  the  land,  o'l  irpaeh  (Amos  ii.  7;  Isa.  xi.  4; 
Ps.  xxxvii.  11) — are  to  seek  the  Lord.  The  humble  (^andvlm) 
are  described  as  those  who  do  Jehovah's  right,  i.e.  who  seek 
diligently  to  fulfil  what  Jehovah  has  prescribed  in  the  law  as 
right.  Accordingly,  seeking  Jehovah  is  explained  as  seeking 
righteousness  and  humility.  The  thought  is  this :  they  are  to 
strive  still  more  zealously  after  Jehovah's  right,  viz.  righteous- 
ness and  humility  (cf.  Deut.  xvi.  20 ;  Isa.  li.  1,  7)  ;  then  will 
they  probably  be  hidden  in  the  day  of  wrath,  i.e.  be  pardoned 
and  saved  (cf.  Amos  v.  15).  This  admonition  is  now  still 
further  enforced  from  ver.  4  onwards  by  the  announcement  of 
the  coming  of  judgment  upon  all  the  heathen,  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  may  attain  completion. 

Vers.  4—7.  Destruction  of  the  Philistines. — Ver.  4.  "  For 
Gaza  will  he  forgotten,  and  Ashhelon  become  a  desert;  Ashdod, 
they  dnve  it  out  in  broad  day,  and  Ekron  will  be  ploughed  out. 
Ver.  5.  Woe  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  tract  by  the  sea,  the 
nation  of  the  Cretans  !  The  word  of  Jehovah  upon  you,  0 
Canaan,  land  of  ilie  Philistines  !  I  destroy  thee,  so  that  not  an 
inhabitant  remains.  Ver.  6.  And  the  tract  by  the  sea  becomes 
pastures  for  shepherds^  caves,  and  for  folds  of  sheep.  Ver.  7. 
And  a  tract  will  be  for  the  remnant  of  the  house  of  Judah  ;  upon 
them  will  they  feed :  in  the  houses  of  A  shkelon  they  encamp  in  the 
evening;  for  Jehovah  their  God  will  visit  them,  and  turn  their 
captivity."  The  fourth  verse,  which  is  closely  connected  by  hi 
(for)  with  the  exhortation  to  repentance,  serves  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  threat  of  judgment  commencing  with  hoi  in  ver.  5. 
As  the  mentioning  of  the  names  of  the  four  Philistian  capitals 
(see  at  Josh.  xiii.  3)  is  simply  an  individualizing  periphrasis 
for  the  Philistian  territory  and  people,  so  the  land  and  people 
of  Philistia  are  mentioned  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  indivi- 
dualizing, as  being  the  representatives  of  the  heathen  world  by 
which  Judah  was  surrounded ;  and  it  is  not  till  afterwards,  in 
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the  further  development  of  the  tlireat,  that  the  enumeration  of 
certain  near  and  remote  heathen  nations  is  appended,  to  express 
more  clearly  the  idea  of  the  heathen  world  as  a  whole.  Of  the 
names  of  the  Philistian  cities  Zephaniah  makes  use  of  two, 
'Azzdh  and  'Eqron,  as  a  play  upon  words,  to  express  by  means 
of  paronomasia  the  fate  awaiting  them.  'Azzdh,  Gaza,  will  be 
'azuhlidh,  forsaken,  desolate.  'Eqron,  Ekron,  will  be  tedqer, 
rooted  up,  torn  out  of  its  soil,  destroyed.  To  the  other  two  he 
announces  their  fate  in  literal  terms,  the  sh'mdmdh  threatened 
against  Ashkelon  corresponding  to  the  'azuhhdh,  and  the  gdresh 
predicated  of  Ashdod  preparing  the  way  for  Ekron's  te'dqer. 
Q!1,ri^?,  at  noon,  i.e.  in  broad  day,  might  signify,  when  used  as 
an  antithesis  to  night,  "  with  open  violence"  (Jerome,  Kimchi)  ; 
but  inasmuch  as  the  expulsion  of  inhabitants  is  not  effected  by 
thieves  in  the  night,  the  time  of  noon  is  more  probably  to  be 
understood,  as  v.  Colin  and  Rosenmiiiler  suppose,  as  denoting 
the  time  of  day  at  which  men  generally  rest  in  hot  countries 
(2  Sam.  iv.  5),  in  the  sense  of  unexpected,  unsuspected  expul- 
sion ;  and  this  is  favoured  by  Jer.  xv.  8,  where  the  devastation 
at  noon  is  described  as  a  sudden  invasion.  The  omission  of 
Gath  may  be  explained  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Amos  i.  6-8, 
from  the  fact  that  the  parallelism  of  the  clauses  only  allowed 
the  names  of  four  cities  to  be  given ;  and  this  number  was 
amply  sufficient  to  individualize  the  whole,  just  as  Zephaniah, 
when  enumerating  the  heathen  nations,  restricts  the  number  to 
four,  according  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe :  viz.  the 
Philistines  in  the  west  (vers.  5-7)  ;  the  Moabites  and  Ammon- 
ites comprised  in  one  in  the  east  (vers.  8-10)  ;  the  Cushites  in 
the  south  (vers.  11,  12) ;  and  Asshur,  with  Nineveh,  in  the 
north  (north-east),  (vers.  13-15).  The  woe  with  which  the 
threat  is  commenced  in  ver.  5  applies  to  the  whole  land  and 
people  of  the  Philistines.  Chebhel,  the  measure,  then  the  tract 
of  land  measured  out  or  apportioned  (see  at  Dent.  iii.  4,  xxxii. 
9,  etc.).  The  tract  of  the  sea  is  the  tract  of  land  by  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  which  was  occupied  by  the  Philistines  {chebhel 
hay  yam  =  'erets  Mishtlm).  Zephaniah  calls  the  inhabitants 
goi  K'rethim,  nation  of  the  Cretans,  from  the  name  of  one 
branch  of  the  Philistian  people  which  was  settled  in  the  south- 
west of  Philistia,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  them  as  a 
people  devoted  to  kdrath,  or  extermination.     The  origin  of  this 
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name,  which  is  selected  both  here  and  in  Ezek.  xxv.  16  with  a 
play  upon  the  appellative  signification,  is  involved  in  obscurity; 
for,  as  we  have  already  observed  at  1  Sam.  xxx.  14,  there  is  no 
valid  authority  for  the  derivation  which  is  now  current,  viz. 
from  the  island  of  Crete  (see  Stark,  Gaza,  pp.  66  and  99  sqq.). 
^?!!V.  ''''  "'?'!  forms  an  independent  sentence :  The  word  of  the 
Lord  cometh  over  you.  The  nature  of  that  word  is  described 
in  the  next  sentence :  I  will  destroy  thee.  The  name  K'na'an 
is  used  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  Philistia,  and  is  chosen  to 
indicate  that  Philistia  is  to  share  the  lot  of  Canaan,  and  lose  its 
inhabitants  by  extermination. — Ver.  6.  The  tract  of  land  thus 
depopulated  is  to  be  turned  into  "pastures  (n"v6th,  the  construct 
state  plural  of  ndveh)  of  the  excavation  of  shepherds,"  i.e.  where 
shepherds  will  make  excavations  or  dig  themselves  huts  under 
the  ground  as  a  protection  from  the  sun.  This  is  the  sim- 
plest explanation  of  the  variously  interpreted  k'roth  (as  an  inf. 
of  Tcdrdli,  to  dig),  and  can  be  grammatically  sustained.  The 
digging  of  the  shepherds  stands  for  the  excavations  which  they 
make.  Bochart  {Hieroz.  i.  p.  519,  ed.  Ros.)  has  already  given 
this  explanation  :  "  Caulce  s.  caulis  repletus  erit  effossionis  pas 
torum,  i.e.  caulce  a  pastonhus  effossae  in  cryptis  suhterraneis  ad 
vitandum  solis  CBstum."  On  the  other  hand,  the  derivation 
from  the  noun  kerdh,  in  the  sense  of  cistern,  cannot  be  sus- 
tained ;  and  there  is  no  proof  of  it  in  the  fact  that  hdrdh  is 
applied  to  the  digging  of  wells.     Still  less  is  it  possible  to 

maintain  the  derivation  from  -\y  (Arab.  .£=.),  by  which  Ewald 

would  support  the  meaning  nests  for  kerutli,  i.e.  "  the  small 
houses  or  Carts  of  the  shepherds."  And  Hitzig's  alteration  of 
the  text  into  nis  =  0''']3j  pastures,  so  as  to  obtain  the  tautology 
"  meadows  of  the  pastures,"  is  perfectly  unwarranted.  The 
word  cliehliel  is  construed  in  ver.  6  as  a  feminine  ad  sensum, 
with  a  retrospective  allusion  to  'erets  PHishtim ;  whereas  in  ver. 
7  it  is  construed,  as  it  is  everywhere  else,  as  a  masculine.  More- 
over, the  noun  cliehliel,  which  occurs  in  this  verse  without  the 
article,  is  not  the  subject ;  for,  if  it  were,  it  would  at  least  have 
had  the  article.  It  is  rather  a  predicate,  and  the  subject  must 
be  supplied  from  ver.  6  :  "  The  Philistian  tract  of  land  by  the 
sea  will  become  a  tract  of  land  or  possession  for  the  remnant  of 
the  house  of  Judah,  the  portion  of  the  people  of  God  rescued 
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from  the  judgment.  Upon  them,  viz.  these  pastures,  will  ttey 
feed."  The  plural  QH'.^V  does  not  stand  for  the  neuter,  but  is 
occasioned  by  a  retrospective  glance  at  Q'P  "13.  The  subject 
is,  those  that  are  left  of  the  house  of  Judah.  They  will  there 
feed  their  flocks,  and  lie  down  in  the  huts  of  Ashkelon.  For 
the  prophet  adds  by  way  of  explanation,  Jehovah  their  God 
will  visit  them.  Pdqad,  to  visit  in  a  good  sense,  i.e.  to  take  them 
under  His  care,  as  is  almost  always  the  meaning  when  it  is  con- 
strued with  an  accusative  of  the  person.  It  is  only  in  Ps.  lix.  6 
that  it  is  used  with  an  ace.  pers.  instead  of  with  ?y,  in  the  sense 
of  to  chastise  or  punish.  nUK'  aitr  as  in  Hos.  vi.  11  and  Amos 
ix.  14.  The  keri  n''3K'  has  arisen  from  a  misinterpretation.  On 
the  fulfilment,  see  what  follows. 

Vers.  8-10.  The  judgment  upon  Moab  and  Ammon. — ^Ver, 
8.  "  /  have  heard  the  abuse  of  Moab,  and  the  revilings  of  the  sons 
of  Ammon,  who  have  abused  my  nation,  and  boasted  against  its 
boundary.  Ver.  9.  Therefore,  as  I  live,  is  the  saying  of  Jehovah 
of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel :  Yea,  Moab  shall  become  like  Sodom, 
and  the  sons  of  Ammon  like  Gomorrha,  an  inheritance  of  nettles 
and  salt-pits,  and  desert  for  ever.  The  remnant  of  my  nation  will 
plunder  them,  the  residue  of  my  nation  will  inherit  them.  Ver.  10. 
Such  to  them  for  their  pride,  that  they  have  despised  and  boasted 
against  the  nation  of  Jehovah  of  hosts."  The  threat  now  turns 
from  the  Philistines  in  the  west  to  the  two  tribes  to  the  east, 
viz.  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  who  were  descended  from 
Lot,  and  therefore  blood-relations,  and  who  manifested  hostility 
to  Israel  on  every  possible  occasion.  Even  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
the  Moabitish  king  Balak  sought  to  destroy  Israel  by  means  of 
Balaam's  curses  (Num.  xxii.),  for  which  the  Moabites  were 
threatened  with  extermination  (Num.  xxlv.  17).  In  the  time 
of  the  judges  they  both  attempted  to  oppress  Israel  (Judcr.  iii. 
12  sqq.  and  x.  7  sqq. ;  cf.  1  Sam.  xi.  1-5  and  2  Sam.  s.-xii.),  for 
whicli  they  were  severely  punished  by  Saul  and  David  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  47,  and  2  Sam.  viii.  2,  xii.  30,  31).  The  reproach  of 
Moab  and  the  revilings  of  the  Ammonites,  which  Jehovah  had 
heard,  cannot  be  taken,  as  Jerome,  Eashi,  and  others  suppose, 
as  referring  to  the  hostilities  of  those  tribes  towards  the  Judseans 
during  the  Chaldsean  catastrophe ;  nor  restricted,  as  v.  Colin 
imagines,  to  the  reproaches  heaped  upon  the  ten  tribes  when 
they  were  carried  away  by  the  Assyrians,  since  nothing  is  known 
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of  any  such  reproaches.  The  charge  refers  to  the  hostile  atti- 
tude assumed  by  both  tribes  at  all  times  towards  the  nation  of 
God,  which  they  manifested  both  in  word  and  deed,  as  often  as 
the  latter  was  brought  into  trouble  and  distress.  Compare  Jer. 
xlviii.  26,  27  ;  and  for  giddeph,  to  revile  or  blaspheme  by  action.s. 
Num.  XV.  30,  Ezek.  xx.  27  ;  also  for  the  fact  itself,  the  remarks 
on  Amos  i.  13-ii.  3.  '3J  ?J?  w^^l,  they  did  great  things  against 
their  (the  Israelites')  border  (the  suffix  in  g'bhuldm,  their  border, 
refers  to  'ammi,  my  people).  This  great  doing  consisted  in 
their  proudly  violating  the  boundary  of  Israel,  and  endeavour^ 
ing  to  seize  upon  Israelitish  territory  (cf.  Amos  i.  13).  Pride 
and  haughtiness,  or  high-minded  self-exaltation  above  Israel  as 
the  nation  of  God,  is  charged  against  the  Moabites  and  Ammon- 
ites by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  also,  as  a  leading  feature  in  their 
character  (cf.  Isa.  xvi.  6,  xxv.  11 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  29,  30).  Moab 
and  Ammon  are  to  be  utterly  exterminated  in  consequence.  The 
threat  of  punishment  is  announced  in  ver.  8  as  irrevocable  by 
a  solemn  oath.  It  shall  happen  to  them  as  to  Sodom  and 
Gomorrha.  This  simile  was  rendered  a  very  natural  one  by  the 
situation  of  the  two  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  affirms  the  utter  destruction  of  the  two  tribes,  as  the 
appositional  description  shows.  Their  land  is  to  become  the 
possession  of  nettles,  i.e.  a  place  where  nettles  grow.  Mimshdq, 
air.  "Key.,  from  the  root  mdsliaq,  which  was  not  used,  but  from 
which  mesheq  in  Gen.  xv.  2  is  derived.  Chdrul:  the  stinging 
nettle  (see  at  Job  xxx.  7),  which  only  flourishes  in  waste  places. 
Mikhreh  melach :  a  place  of  salt-pits,  h'ke  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  which  abounds  in  rock-salt,  and  to  which  there 
is  an  allusion  in  the  threat  of  Moses  in  Deut.  xxix.  22.  "  A 
desert  for  ever :"  the  emphasis  lies  upon  'ad  'oldm  (for  ever) 
here.  The  people,  however,  i.e.  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites 
themselves,  will  be  taken  by  the  people  of  Jehovah,  and  be 
made  their  possession.  The  suffixes  attached  to  DIU'  and  Dl-'nj^ 
can  only  refer  to  the  people  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  because  a 
land  turned  into  an  eternal  desert  and  salt-steppe  would  not  be 
adapted  for  a  nachdldh  (possession)  for  the  people  of  God.  The 
meaning  is  not,  they  will  be  their  heirs  through  the  medium  of 
plunder,  but  they  will  make  them  into  their  own  property,  or 
slaves  (cf.  Isa.  xiv.  2,  Ixi.  5).  )iii  is  "lia  with  the  suffix  of  the  first 
person,  only  one  of  the  two  "i  being  written.     In  ver.  10  the 
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threat  concludes  with  a  repetition  of  the  statement  of  the  guill 
which  is  followed  by  such  a  judgment. 

The  fulfilment  or  realization  of  the  threat  pronounced  upon 
Philistia,  Moab,  and  Ammon,  we  have  not  to  look  for  in  the 
particular  historical  occurrences  through  which  these  tribes 
were  conquered  and  subjugated  by  the  Chaldseans,  and  to  some 
extent  by  the  Jews  after  the  captivity,  until  they  eventually 
vanished  from  the  stage  of  history,  and  their  lands  became 
desolate,  as  they  still  are.  These  events  can  only  come  into 
consideration  as  preliminary  stages  of  the  fulfilment,  which 
Zephaniah  completely  passes  by,  since  he  only  views  the  judg- 
ment in  its  ultimate  fulfilment.  We  are  precluded,  moreover, 
from  taking  the  words  as  relating  to  that  event  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  neither  Philistia  on  the  one  hand,  nor  Moabites 
and  Ammonites  on  the  otlier,  were  ever  taken  permanent  pos- 
session of  by  the  Jews  ;  and  still  less  were  they  ever  taken  by 
Judah,  as  the  nation  of  God,  for  His  own  property.  Judah  is 
not  to  enter  into  such  possession  as  this  till  the  Lord  tui-ns  the 
captivity  of  Judah  (ver.  7) ;  that  is  to  say,  not  immediately 
after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  but  when  the 
dispersion  of  Israel  among  the  Gentiles,  which  lasts  till  this 
day,  shall  come  to  an  end,  and  Israel,  through,  its  conversion  to 
Christ,  be  reinstated  in  the  privileges  of  the  people  of  God.  It 
follows  from  this,  that  the  fulfilment  is  still  in  the  future,  and 
that  it  will  be  accomplished  not  literally,  but  spiritually,  in  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  nations  referred  to  as  heathen  nations, 
and  opponents  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  in  the  incorporation 
of  those  who  are  converted  to  the  living  God-  at  the  time  of 
the  judgment,  into  the  citizenship  of  the  spiritual  Israel.  Until 
the  eventual  restoration  of  Israel,  Philistia  will  remain  an  un- 
inhabited shepherds'  pasture,  and  the  land  of  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites  the  possession  of  nettles,  a  place  of  salt-pits  and  a 
desert ;  just  as  the  land  of  Israel  will  for  the  very  same  time  be 
trodden  down  by  the  Gentiles.  The  curse  resting  upon  these 
lands  will  not  be  entirely  removed  till  the  completion  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  This  view  is  proved  to  be  correct 
by  the  contents  of  ver.  11,  with  which  the  prophet  passes  to  the 
announcement  of  the  judgment  upon  the  nations  of  the  south 
and  north. 

Yer.  11.  "  Fearful  is  Jeliomh  over  iliem,  for  He  destroyeth 
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all  the  gods  of  the  earth ;  that  all  the  islands  of  the  nations,  every 
one  from  its  place,  may  worship  Him."  Whilst  DHipj;  refers  to 
what  precedes,  the  next  clause  in  the  reason  assigned  points  to 
the  announcement  of  judgment  upon  the  remaining  nations  of 
the  earth  in  vers.  12  sqq. ;  so  that  ver.  11  cannot  be  taken 
either  as  the  conclusion  of  the  previous  threat,  or  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  one,  but  leads  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  Jehovah  is  terrible  when  He  reveals  Himself  in  the 
majesty  of  Judge  of  the  world.  The  sufEx  appended  to  Dn''^V 
does  not  refer  to  nJH)  DV,  but  to  the  On^  in  ver.  10,  answering 
to  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites.  Jehovah  proves  Himself 
terrible  to  these,  because  He  has  resolved  to  destroy  all  the  gods 
of  the  earth.  Rdzdh,  to  make  lean  ;  hence  to  caitse  to  vanish, 
to  destroy.  He  causes  the  gods  to  vanish,  by  destroying  the 
nations  and  kingdoms  who  relied  upon  these  gods.  He  thereby 
reveals  the  nothingness  of  the  gods,  and  brings  the  nations  to 
acknowledge  His  sole  deity  (Mic,  v.  12).  The  fall  of  the  false 
gods  impels  to  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God.  y?  1inpiE';i  is 
the  consequence,  the  fruit,  and  the  effect  of  Jehovah's  proving 
Himself  terrible  to  the  nations  and  their  gods.  Q^isn  '';'<,  islands 
of  the  Gentiles,  is  an  epithet  taken  from  the  islands  and  coast- 
lands  of  Europe,  to  denote  the  whole  of  the  heathen  world  (see 
at  Isa.  xli.  1).  The  distributive  ioipsp  t5'''S  refers  to  haggoylm 
as  the  principal  idea,  though  not  in  the  sense  of  "  every  nation," 
but  in  that  of  every  individual  belonging  to  the  nations.  Mim- 
m'qdmo,  coming  from  his  place :  the  meaning  is  not  that  the 
nations  will  worship  Jehovah  at  their  own  place,  in  their  own 
lands,  in  contradistinction  to  Mic.  iv.  1,  Zech.  xiv.  16,  and 
other  passages,  where  the  nations  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Mount 
Zion  (Hitzig)  ;  but  their  going  to  Jerusalem  is  implied  in  the 
min  (from),  though  it  is  not  brought  prominently  out,  as  being 
unessential  to  the  thought.  With  regard  to  the  fulfilment, 
Bucer  has  correctly  observed,  that  "  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
on  the  part  of  the  heathen  is  not  secured  without  sanguinary 
wars,  that  the  type  may  not  be  taken  for  the  fact  itself,  and  the 
shadow  for  the  body.  .  .  .  But  the  true  completion  of  the  whole 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  takes  place  here  in  spirit  and  in  faith, 
whilst  in  the  future  age  it  will  be  consummated  in  all  its  reality 
and  in  full  fruition."  Theodoret,  on  the  other  hand,  is  too 
one-sided  in  his  view,  and  thinks  only  of  the  conversion  of 
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the  heathen  through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  **  This  pro- 
phecy," he  says,  "  has  received  its  true  fulfilment  through  the 
holy  apostles,  and  the  saints  who  have  followed  them  ;  ...  and 
this  takes  place,  not  by  the  law,  but  by  the  teaching  of  the 
gospel." 

Vers.  12-15.  After  this  statement  of  the  aim  of  the  judg- 
ments of  God,  Zephaniah  mentions  two  other  powerful  heathen 
nations  as  examples,  to  prove  that  the  whole  of  the  heathen 
world  will  succumb  to  the  judgment.  Ver.  12.  "  Ye  Cushites 
also,  slain  of  my  sword  are  they.  Ver.  13.  And  let  him  stretch 
out  his  haiid  toward  the  south,  and  destroy  Asshur ;  and  make 
Nineveh  a  barren  waste,  a  dry  place,  like  the  desert.  Ver.  14. 
And  herds  lie  down  in  the  midst  of  it,  all  kinds  of  beasts  in 
crowds :  pelicans  also  and  hedgehogs  will  lodge  on  their  knobs ; 
the  voice  of  the  singer  in  the  window  ;  heaps  upon  the  threshold : 
for  their  cedar-work  hath  He  made  bare.  Ver.  15.  Tliis  the  city, 
the  exulting  one,  the  safely  dwelling  one,  which  said  in  her  heart, 
I,  and  no  more :  how  has  she  become  a  desolation,  a  lair  of 
beasts  !  Every  one  that  passeth  by  it  will  hiss,  swing  his  hand." 
As  a  representative  of  the  heathen  dwelling  in  the  south, 
Zephaniah  does  not  mention  Edom,  which  bordered  upon 
.Tudah,  or  the  neighbouring  land  of  Egypt,  but  the  remote 
Ethiopia,  the  furthest  kingdom  or  people  in  the  south  that  was 
known  to  the  Hebrews.  The  Ethiopians  will  be  slain  of  the 
sword  of  Jehovah,  nsn  does  not  take  the  place  of  the  copula 
between  the  subject  and  predicate,  any  more  than  KW  in  Isa. 
xxxvii.  16  and  Ezra  v.  11  (to  which  Hitzig  appeals  in  support 
of  this  usage :  see  Delitzsch,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  Comm. 
on  Isaiah,  I.e.),  but  is  a  predicate.  The  prophecy  passes  sud- 
denly from  the  form  of  address  (in  the  second  person)  adopted 
in  the  opening  clause,  to  a  statement  concerning  the  Cushites 
(in  the  third  person).  For  similar  instances  of  sudden  transi- 
tion, see  ch.  iii.  18,  Zech.  iii.  8,  Ezek.  xxviii.  22.'-  ^ain  \^bn  is 
a  reminiscence  from  Isa.  Ixvi.  16:  slain  by  Jehovah  with  "the 
sword.  Zephaniah  says  notliing  further  concerning  this  distant 
nation,  which  had  not  come  into  any  hostile  collision  with  Judah 
m  his  day;  and  only  mentions  it  to  exemplify  the  thought  that 

1  Calvin  correctly  says :  "  The  prophet  commences  by  driving  them,  in 
the  second  person,  to  the  tribunal  of  God,  and  then  adds  in  the  third  per. 
son,    They  will  be,'  etc"  *^ 
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all  the  heathen  will  come  under  the  judgment.  The  fulfilment 
commenced  with  the  judgment  upon  Egypt  through  the  Clial- 
dseans,  as  is  evident  from  Ezek.  xxx.  4,  9,  as  compared  with 
Josephus,  Ant.  x.  11,  and  continues  till  the  conversion  of  that 
people  to  the  Lord,  the  commencement  of  which  is  recorded  in 
Acts  viii.  27-38.  The  prophet  dwells  longer  upon  the  heathen 
power  of  the  north,  the  Assyrian  kingdom  with  its  capital 
Nineveh,  because  Assyria  was  then  the  imperial  power,  which 
was  seeking  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Judah.  This 
explains  the  fact  that  the  prophet  expresses  the  announce- 
ment of  the  destruction  of  this  power  in  the  form  of  a 
wish,  as  the  use  of  the  contracted  forms  yet  and  ydsern 
clearly  shows.  For  it  is  evident  that  Ewald  is  wrong  in 
supposing  that  12;''i  stands  for  13^1,  or  should  be  so  pointed, 
inasmuch  as  the  historical  tense,  "  there  He  stretched  out  His 
hand,"  would  be  perfectly  out  of  place.  1'  HDJ  (to  stretch  out 
a  hand),  as  in  ch.  i.  4.  'Al  tsdphon,  over  (or  against)  the 
north.  The  reference  is  to  Assyria  with  the  capital  Nineveh. 
It  is  true  that  this  kingdom  was  not  to  the  north,  but  to  the 
north-east,  of  Judah ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  Assyrian  armies 
invaded  Palestine  from  the  north,  it  is  regarded  by  the 
prophets  as  situated  in  the  north.  On  Nineveh  itself,  see 
at  Jonah  i.  2  (vol.  i.  p.  390) ;  and  on  the  destruction  of  this 
city  and  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  at  Nah.  iii.  19 
(p.  42).  Lishmdmah  is  strengthened  by  the  apposition  tsiyydh 
karnmidbdr.  Nineveh  is  not  only  to  become  a  steppe,  in 
which  herds  feed  (Isa.  xxvii.  10),  but  a  dry,  desolate  waste, 
where  only  desert  animals  will  make  their  home.  Tsiyydh,  the 
dry,  arid  land — the  barren,  sandy  desert  (cf.  Isa.  xxxv.  1). 
nsina,  in  the  midst  of  the  city  which  has  become  a  desert,  there 
lie  flocks,  not  of  sheep  and  goats  (JXS,  ver.  6;  cf.  Isa.  xiii.  20), 
but  ''iJ"in|n"?3,  literally  of  all  the  animals  of  the  (or  a)  nation. 
The  meaning  can  only  be,  "  all  kinds  of  animals  in  crowds  or  in 
a  mass."  ''^a  is  used  here  for  the  mass  of  animals,  just  as  it  is 
in  Joel  i.  6  for  the  multitude  of  locusts,  and  as  DJ?  is  in  Prov. 
xxx.  35,  36  for  the  ant-people  ;  and  the  genitive  is  to  be  taken 
as  in  apposition.  Every  other  explanation  is  exposed  to  much 
greater  objections  and  difficulties.  For  the  form  10)11^  see  at 
Gen.  i,  24.  Pelicans  and  hedgehogs  will  make  their  homes  in 
the  remains  of  the  ruined  buildings  (see  at  Isa.  xxxiv.  11,  on 
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which  passage  Zephaniah  rests  his  description).  0'''j'^???>  "P0° 
the  knobs  of  the  pillars  left  standing  when  the  palaces  were 
destroyed  (kaphtdr ;  see  at  Amos  ix.  1).  The  reference  to  the 
pelican,  a  marsh  bird,  is  not  opposed  to  the  tsiyydh  of  ver.  13, 
since  Nineveh  stood  by  the  side  of  streams,  the  waters  of  which 
formed  marshes  after  the  destruction  of  the  city.  1'?iK''_  Pip 
cannot  be  rendered  "  a  voice  sings,"  for  shorer,  to  sing,  is  not 
used  for  tuning  or  resounding;  but  y'shorer  is  to  be  taken  rela- 
tively, and  as  subordinate  to  ^ip,  the  voice  of  him  that  sings 
will  be  heard  in  the  window.  Jerome  gives  it  correctly :  vox 
canentis  in  fenestra.  There  is  no  necessity  to  think  of  the  cry 
of  the  owl  or  hawk  in  particular,  but  simply  of  birds  generally, 
which  make  their  singing  heard  in  the  windows  of  the  ruins. 
The  sketching  of  the  picture  of  the  destruction  passes  from  the 
general  appearance  of  the  city  to  the  separate  ruins,  coming 
down  from  the  lofty  knobs  of  the  pillars  to  the  windows,  and 
from  these  to  the  thresholds  of  the  ruins  of  the  houses.  Upon 
the  thresholds  there  is  chorebh,  devastation  (=  rubbish),  and  no 
longer  a  living  being.  This  is  perfectly  appropriate,  so  that 
there  is  no  necessity  to  give  the  word  an  arbitrary  interpreta- 
tion, or  to  alter  the  text,  so  as  to  get  the  meaning  a  raven  or  a 
crow.  Tlie  description  closes  with  the  explanatory  sentence : 
"  for  He  has  laid  bare  the  cedar-work,"  i.e.  has  so  destroyed 
the  palaces  and  state  buildings,  that  the  costly  panelling  of  the 
walls  is  exposed.  ^Arzdh  is  a  collective,  from  ^erez,  the  cedar- 
work,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  any  such  alteration  of  the  text 
as  Ewald  and  Hitzig  suggest,  in  order  to  obtain  the  trivial 
meaning  "  hews  or  hacks  in  pieces,"  or  the  cold  expression, 
"  He  destroys,  lays  bare."  In  ver.  15  the  picture  is  rounded 
off.  "  This  is  the  city,"  i.e.  this  is  what  happens  to  the  exulting 
city.  nr?V,  exulting,  applied  to  the  joyful  tumult  caused  by 
the  men — a  favourite  word  with  Isaiah  (cf.  Isa.  xsii.  2,  xxiii.  7, 
xxiv.  8,  xxxii.  13).  The  following  predicates  from  n3Bii»n  to  liv 
are  borrowed  from  the  description  of  Babel  in  Isa.  xlvii.  8,  and 
express  the  security  and  self-deification  of  the  mighty  imperial 
city.  The  Yod  in  'aphsi  is  not  paragogical,  but  a  pronoun  in 
the  first  person  ;  at  the  same  time,  'ephes  is  not  a  preposition, 
"  beside  me,"  since  in  that  case  the  negation  "  not  one  "  could 
not  be  omitted,  but  "the  non-existence,"  so  that  ''pQN=:''j>N  I  am 
absolutely  no  further  (see  at  Isa.  xlvii.  8).     But  how  has  this 
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self-delfying  pride  been  put  to  sshame  !  ^"K,  an  expression  of 
amazement  at  the  tragical  turn  in  her  fate.  The  city  filled 
with  the  joyful  exulting  of  human  beings  has  become  the  lair 
of  wild  beasts,  and  every  one  that  passes  by  expresses  his  mali- 
cious delight  in  its  ruin.  Shdraq,  to  hiss,  a  common  manifes- 
tation of  scorn  (cf.  Mic.  vi.  16 ;  Jer.  xix.  8).  1^  i^^n,  to  swing 
the  hand,  embodying  the  thought,  "  Away  with  her,  she  has 
richly  deserved  her  fate." 

Oh.  iii.  1-8.  To  give  still  greater  emphasis  to  his  exhorta- 
tion to  repentance,  the  prophet  turns  to  Jerusalem  again,  that 
he  may  once  more  hold  up  before  the  hardened  sinners  the 
abominations  of  this  city,  in  which  Jehovah  daily  proclaims 
His  right,  and  shows  the  necessity  for  the  judgment,  as  the 
only  way  that  is  left  by  which  to  secure  salvation  for  Israel 
and  for  the  whole  world.  Ver.  1.  "  Woe  to  the  refractory  and 
polluted  one,  the  oppressive  city  !  Ver.  2.  She  has  not  hearkened 
to  the  voice;  not  accepted  discipline ;  not  trusted  in  Jehovah  ;  not 
draicn  near  to  her  God.  Ver.  3.  Her  princes  are  roaring  lions  in 
the  midst  of  her;  her  judges  evening  wolves,  who  spare  not  for  the 
morning.  Ver.  4.  Her  prophets  boasters,  men  of  treacheries : 
her  priests  desecrate  that  which  is  holy,  do  violence  to  the  law." 
The  woe  applies  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  That  this  is  in- 
tended in  ver.  1  is  indisputably  evident  from  the  explanation 
which  follows  in  vers.  2-4  of  the  predicates  applied  to  the 
city  addressed  in  ver.  1.  By  the  position  of  the  indeterminate 
predicates  nsnio  and  n?S|i3  before  the  subject  to  which  the  Jioi 
refers,  the  threat  acquires  greater  emphasis.  nsniD  is  not 
formed  from  the  hophal  of  HST  (eTri<liavrj<;,  LXX.,  Cyr.,  Cocc), 
but  is  the  participle  hal  of  X'lO  =  nnD  or  Ti»,  to  straighten  one's 
self,  and  hold  one's  self  against  a  person,  hence  to  be  rebellious 
(see  Delitzsch  on  Job,  vol.  ii.  p.  2,  note).  f^^J*^?)  stained  with 
sins  and  abominations  (cf.  Isa.  lix.  3).  Yondh  does  not  mean 
columba,  but  oppressive  (as  in  Jer.  xlvi.  16,  1.  16,  and  xxv.  38), 
as  a  participle  of  ydndh  to  oppress  (cf.  Jer.  xxii.  3).  These 
predicateis  are  explained  and  vindicated  in  vers.  2-4,  viz.  first 
of  all  nsniD  in  ver.  2.  She  gives  no  heed  to  the  voice,  sc.  of 
God  in  the  law  and  in  the  words  of  the  prophets  (compare 
Jer.  vii.  28,  where  nin)  pip  occurs  in  the  repetition  of  the  first 
hemistich).  The  same  thing  is  affirmed  in  the  second  clause, 
"  she  accepts  no  chastisement."     These  two  clauses  describe  the 
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attitude  assumed  towards  the  legal  contents  of  the  word  of  God, 
the  next  two  the  attitude  assumed  towards  its  evangelical  con- 
tents, i.e.  the  divine  promises.  Jerusalem  has  no  faith  in  these, 
and  does  not  allow  them  to  draw  her  to  her  God.  The  whole 
city  is  the  same,  i.e.  the  whole  of  the  population  of  the  city. 
Her  civil  and  spiritual  rulers  are  no  better.  Their  conduct 
shows  that  the  city  is  oppressive  and  polluted  (vers.  3  and  4). 
Compare  with  this  the  description  of  the  leaders  in  Mic.  iii. 
The  princes  are  lions,  which  rush  with  roaring  upon  the  poor 
and  lowly,  to  tear  them  in  pieces  and  destroy  them  (Prov. 
xxviii.  15 ;  Ezek.  xix.  2 ;  Nah.  ii.  12).  The  judges  resemble 
evening  wolves  (see  at  Hab.  i.  8),  as  insatiable  as  wolves,  which 
leave  not  a  single  bone  till  the  following  morning,  of  the  prey 
they  have  caught  in  the  evening.  The  verb  gdram  is  a  denom. 
from  gerem,  to  gnaw  a  bone,  piel  to  crush  them  (Num.  xxiv.  8); 
to  gnaw  a  bone  for  the  morning,  is  the  same  as  to  leave  it  to 
be  gnawed  in  the  morning.  Gdram  has  not  in  itself  the  mean- 
ing to  reserve  or  lay  up  (Ges.  Lex.).  The  prophets,  i.e.  those 
who  carry  on  their  prophesying  without  a  call  from  God  (see 
Mic.  ii.  11,  iii.  5,  11),  are  pocliS,zim,  vainglorious,  boasting, 
from  pdchaz,  to  boil  up  or  boil  over,  and  when  applied  to 
speaking,  to  overflow  with  frivolous  words.  Men  of  treacheries, 
hofdoth,  a  subst.  verb,  from  hdgad,  the  classical  word  for  faith- 
less adultery  or  apostasy  from  God.  The  prophets  proved 
themselves  to  be  so  by  speaking  the  thoughts  of  their  own 
hearts  to  the  people  as  revelations  from  God,  and  thereby 
strengthening  it  in  its  apostasy  from  the  Lord.  The  priests 
profane  that  which  is  holy  (qodesli,  every  holy  thing  or  act), 
and  do  violence  to  the  law,  namely,  by  treating  what  is  holy 
as  profane,  and  perverting  the  precepts  of  the  law  concerning 
holy  and  unholy  (cf.  Ezek.  xxii.  26). 

Jerusalem  sins  in  this  manner,  without  observing  that 
Jehovah  is  constantly  making  known  to  it  His  own  righteous- 
ness. Ver.  5.  "Jehovah  is  just  in  the  midst  of  her;  does  no 
rvrong:  morning  ly  morning  He  sets  His  justice  in  the  light,  not 
failing;  but  the  unjust  knoweth  no  shame.  Ver.  6.  I  have  cut 
of  nations:  their  battlements  are  laid  waste;  I  have  devastated 
their  streets,  so  that  no  one  else  passeth  over  :  their  cities  are  laid 
waste,  that  there  is  no  man  there,  not  an  inhabitant  more."  Ver.  5 
IS  attached  adversatively  to  what  precedes  without  a  particle,  in 
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tills  sense  :  And  yet  Jehovah  is  just  b'qirbdh,  i.e.  in  the  midst 
of  the  city  filled  with  sinners.  The  words  recal  to  mind  the 
description  of  the  divine  administration  in  Deut.  xxxii.  4,  where 
Jehovah  is  described  as  ?)V  p??  and  ■iE'\  It  follows  from  this 
that  tsaddiq  is  not  to  be  referred  to  the  fact  that  God  does  not 
leave  the  sins  of  the  nation  unpunished  (Eos.),  but  to  the  fact 
that  He  commits  no  wrong :  so  that  npiy  riB'j;;  N?  is  only  a 
negative  paraphrase  of  tsaddiq.  His  justice,  i.e.  the  righteous- 
ness of  His  conduct,  He  puts  in  the  light  every  morning 
(babboqer  babboqer,  used  distributively,  as  in  Ex.  xvi.  21,  Lev. 
vi.  5,  etc.),  not  by  rewarding  virtue  and  punishing  wickedness 
(Hitzig,  Strauss,  after  the  Chaldee,  Jerome,  Theodoret,  and 
Cyril),  according  to  which  mishpdt  would  signify  judgment ; 
but  by  causing  His  law  and  justice  to  be  proclaimed  to  the 
nation  dailj'  "  by  prophets,  whose  labour  He  employs  to  teach 
the  nation  His  laws,  and  who  exert  themselves  diligently  by 
exhorting  and  admonishing  every  day,  to  call  it  to  bring  forth 
better  fruit,  but  all  in  vain  (Ros.,  Ewald,  etc. ;  cf.  Hos.  vi.  5). 
It  is  at  variance  with  the  context  to  take  these  words  as  refer- 
ring to  the  judgments  of  God.  These  are  first  spoken  of  in 
ver.  6,  and  the  correspondence  between  these  two  verses  and 
vers.  7  and  8  shows  that  we  must  not  mix  up  together  ver.  bb 
and  ver.  6,  or  interpret  ver.  56  from  ver.  6.  Just  as  the 
judgment  is  threatened  there  (ver.  8)  because  the  people  have 
accepted  no  correction,  and  have  not  allowed  themselves  to 
be  moved  to  the  fear  of  Jehovah,  so  also  in  vers.  5  and  6 
the  prophet  demonstrates  the  righteousness  of  God  from  His 
double  administration  :  viz.  first,  from  the  fact  that  He  causes 
His  justice  to  be  proclaimed  to  the  people,  that  they  may 
accept  correction ;  and  secondly,  by  pointing  to  the  judgments 
upon  the  nations.  "nV},  W  paraphrases  the  idea  of  "infallibly;" 
the  literal  meaning  is,  that  there  is  no  morning  in  which  the 
justice  is  wanting.  Hitzig,  Strauss,  and  others  have  rendered 
it  quite  unsuitably,  "  God  does  not  suffer  Himself  to  be  want- 
ing," i.e.  does  not  remain  absent.  But  the  perverse  one,  viz. 
the  nation  sunk  in  unrighteousness,  knows  no  disgrace,  to  make 
it  ashamed  of  its  misdeeds.  In  ver.  6  Jehovah  is  introduced 
as  speaking,  to  set  before  the  nations  in  the  most  impressive 
manner  the  judgments  in  which  He  has  manifested  His 
rio-hteousness.     The  two  hemistichs   are  formed    uniformly, 
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each  consisting  of  two  clauses,  in  which  the  direct  address 
alternates  with  an  indefinite,  passive  construction :  I  have 
cut  off  nations,  their  battlements  have  been  laid  waste,  etc. 
Goyvm  are  neither  those  nations  who  are  threatened  with  ruin 
in  ch.  ii.  4-15,  nor  the  Canaanites,  who  have  been  extermi- 
nated by  Israel,  but  nations  generally,  which  have  succumbed 
to  the  judgments  of  God,  without  any  more  precise  definition. 
PinnOth,  the  battlements  of  the  fortress-walls  and  towers  (i.  16), 
stand  joej'  synecdochen  for  castles  or  fortifications.  Cliutsoth  are 
not  streets  of  the  city,  but  roads,  and  stand  synecdochically  for 
the  flat  country.  This  is  required  by  the  correspondence  of 
the  clauses.  For  just  as  the  cities  answer  to  the  castles,  so  do 
chutsoth  to  the  nations.  Nitsdu,  from  Udddh,  not  in  the  sense 
of  waylaying  (Ex.  xxi.  13;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  12),  but  in  accordance 
with  Aramsean  usage,  to  lay  waste,  answering  to  ndshammu, 
for  which  Jeremiah  uses  nitftsu  in  ch.  iv.  26. 

In  vers.  7  and  8  the  prophet  sums  up  all  that  he  has  said 
in  vers.  1-6,  to  close  his  admonition  to  repentance  with  the 
announcement  of  judgment.  Ver.  7.  ^^  I  said,  Only  do  thou 
fear  me,  do  thou  accept  correction,  so  will  their  dwelling  vot  be 
cut  off,  according  to  all  that  I  have  appointed  concerning  them  : 
but  they  most  zealously  destroyed  all  their  doings.  Ver.  8. 
Therefore  wait  for  me,  is  the  saying  of  Jehovah,  for  the  day 
when  I  rise  up  to  the  prey ;  for  it  is  my  right  to  gather  nations 
together,  to  bring  kingdoms  in  crowds,  to  heap  upon  them  my 
fury,  all  the  burning  of  my  wrath :  for  in  the  fire  of  my  zeal  will 
the  whole  earth  be  devoured."  God  has  not  allowed  instruction 
and  warning  to  be  wanting,  to  avert  the  judgment  of  destruc- 
tion from  Judah;  but  the  people  have  been  getting  worse 
and  worse,  so  that  now  He  is  obliged  to  make  His  justice 
acknowledged  on  earth  by  means  of  judgments.  WDS,  not  I 
thought,  but  I  said.  This  refers  to  the  strenuous  exertions  of 
God  to  bring  His  justice  to  the  light  day  by  day  (ver.  5),  and 
to  admonitions  of  the  prophets  in  order  'to  bring  the  people  to 
repentance.  ''NTn  and  ''npn  are  cohortatives,  chosen  instead  of 
imperatives,  to  set  forth  the  demand  of  God  by  clothing  it  in 
the  form  of  entreating  admonition  as  an  emanation  of  His  love. 
Ldqach  musdr  as  in  ver.  2.  The  words  are  addressed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  personified  as  the  daughter  of  Zion 
(ver.  11);  and  aM^D,  her  dwelling,  is  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
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not  the  temple,  which  is  called  the  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah 
indeed,  but  never  the  dwelling-place  of  the  nation,  or  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  The  clause  which  follows,  and 
which  has  been  very  differently  interpreted,  ^^^V  ''^"lipa  "iB'K  bb, 
can  hardly  be  taken  in  any  other  way  than  that  in  which 
Ewald  has  taken  it,  viz.  by  rendering  kol  as  the  accusative  of 
manner :  according  to  all  that  I  have  appointed,  or  as  I  have 
appointed  everything  concerning  them.  For  it  is  evidently 
impracticable  to  connect  it  with  what  precedes  as  asyndeton, 
because  the  idea,  of  S<UJ  cannot  be  taken  ^gr  zeugma  from  ^^3', 
and  we  should  necessarily  have  to  supply  that  idea.  For 
hikkdreth  does  not  in  any  way  fit  in  with  '''jllpa  Itf'x,  whether 
we  take  ?¥  ^p^  in  the  sense  of  charge,  command,  appoint  (after 
Job  xxxiv.  13,  xxxvi.  23),  or  in  that  of  correct,  punish.  For 
the  thought  that  God  will  cut  off  all  that  He  has  appointed 
concerning  Jerusalem,  would  be  just  as  untenable  as  the 
thought  that  He  will  exterminate  the  sins  that  have  been 
punished  in  Jerusalem.  But  instead  of  repenting,  the  people 
liave  only  shown  themselves  still  more  zealous  in  evil  deeds. 
Hisliklm,  to  rise  early,  then  in  connection  with  another  verb, 
adverbially  :  early  and  zealously.  Hislichiih,  to  act  corruptly 
and  with  'dliloth,  to  complete  corrupt  and  evil  deeds  (cf.  Ps. 
xiv.  1).  Jehovah  must  therefore  interpose  with  punishment. — 
Ver.  8.  With  the  summons  chakku  ll,  wait  for  me,  the  prophecy 
returns  to  its  starting-point  in  vers.  2  and  3,  to  bring  it  to  a 
close.  The  persons  addressed  are  kol  'anve  hd'drets,  whom 
the  prophet  has  summoned  in  the  introduction  to  his  exhorta- 
tion to  repentance  (ch.  ii.  3),  to  seek  the  Lord  and  His 
righteousness.  The  Lord  calls  upon  them,  to  wait  for  Him. 
For  the  nation  as  such,  or  those  who  act  corruptly,  cannot  be 
addressed,  since  in  that  case  we  should  necessarily  have  to  take 
chakku  ll  as  ironical  (Hitzig,  Maurer)  ;  and  this  would  be  at 
variance  with  the  usage  of  the  language,  inasmuch  as  chikkdh 
layViovdh  is  only  used  for  waiting  in  a  believing  attitude  for 
the  Lord  and  His  help  (Ps.  xxxiii.  20  ;  Isa.  viii.  17,  xxx.  18, 
Ixiv.  3).  The  ll  is  still  more  precisely  defined  by  'W1  Div,  for  the 
day  of  my  rising  up  for  prey,  IV?  does  not  mean  et?  jxapTvpiov 
=  ^3?i'  (LXX.,  Syr.),  or  for  a  witness  (Hitzig),  which  does  not 
even  yield  a  suitable  thought  apart  from  the  alteration  in  the 
pointing,  unless  we  "  combine  with  the  witness  the  accuser  and 
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judge"  (Hitzig),  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  make  the  witness 
into  a  judge;  nor  does  't^'?  stand  for  ^J'^^,  inperpetuum,  as  Jerome 
has  interpreted  it  after  Jewish  commentators,  who  referred  the 
words  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  "  who  as  they  hope  will 
come,  and,  as  they  say,  will  devour  the  earth  with  the  fire  of 
His  zeal  when  the  nations  are  gathered  together,  and  the  fury 
of  the  Lord  is  poured  out  upon  them."  For  "  the  rising  up  of 
Jehovah  for  ever "  cannot  possibly  denote  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  or  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  as  Oocceius  supposes,  even  if  the  judgment  upon  the 
nations  is  to  be  inflicted  through  the  Messiah.  ^J'^  means  "  for 
prey,"  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  concise  expression  for  taking  prey, 
though  not  in  the  sense  suggested  by  Calvin  :  "  Just  as  lions 
seize,  tear  in  pieces,  and  devour  ;  so  will  I  do  with  you,  because 
hitherto  I  have  spared  you  with  too  much  humanity  and  pater- 
nal care."  This  neither  suits  the  expression  cliakhu  li,  according 
to  the  only  meaning  of  chikkdh  that  is  grammatically  established, 
nor  the  verses  which  follow  (vers.  9,  10),  according  to  which 
the  judgment  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  nations  by  the  Lord  is 
not  an  exterminating  but  a  refining  judgment,  through  which 
He  will  turn  to  the  nations  pure  lips,  to  call  upon  His  name. 
Q'he  prey  for  which  Jehovah  will  rise  up,  can  only  consist,  there- 
fore, in  the  fact,  that  through  the  judgment  He  obtains  from 
among  the  nations  those  who  will  confess  His  name,  so  that 
the  souls  from  among  the  nations  which  desire  salvation  fall  to 
Him  as  prey  (compare  Isa.  liii.  12  with  lii.  15  and  xlix.  7).  It 
is  true  that,  in  order  to  gain  this  victory,  it  is  necessary  to  exter- 
minate by  means  of  the  judgment  the  obstinate  and  hardened 
sinners.  "  For  my  justice  (right)  is  to  gather  this."  Mishpdt 
does  not  mean  judicium,  judgment,  here ;  still  less  does  it 
signify  decretum,  a  meaning  which  it  never  has;  but  justice 
or  right,  as  in  ver.  5.  My  justice,  i.e.  the  justice  which  I  shall 
bring  to  the  light,  consists  in  the  fact  that  I  pour  my  fury 
upon  all  nations,  to  exterminate  the  wicked  by  judgments, 
and  to  convert  the  penitent  to  myself,  and  prepare  for  myself 
worshippers  out  of  all  nations.  T]SB''^  is  governed  by  '1J1  ^I'DS^. 
God  will  gather  together  the  nations,  to  sift  and  convert  them 
by  severe  judgments.  To  give  the  reason  for  the  terrible 
character  and  universality  of  the  judgment,  the  thought  is 
repeated  from  ch.  i.  18  that  "  all  the  earth  shall  be  devoured 
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in  the  fire  of  His  zeal."  In  what  follows,  the  aim  and  fruit  of 
the  judgment  are  given ;  and  this  forms  an  introduction  to  the 
announcement  of  salvation. 


PROMISE  OF  THE  CONVERSION  OF  THE  NATIONS  AND 
GLORIFICATION  OF  ISRAEL.— Chap.  ni.  9-20. 

The  confessors  of  His  name,  whom  the  Lord  will  procure 
for  Himself  among  the  nations  through  the  medium  of  the 
judgment,  will  offer  to  Him  His  dispersed  nation  as  a  sacrifice 
(vers.  9,  10).  And  the  rescued  remnant  of  Israel,  in  their 
humility,  will  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  under  the  pastoral  fidelity 
of  their  God  have  no  more  foe  to  fear,  but  rejoicing  in  the 
hlessed  fellowship  of  the  Lord,  be  highly  favoured  and  glori- 
fied (vers.  11-20). 

Ver.  9.  "  For  then  will  I  turn  to  the  nations  a  pure  lip,  that 
they  may  all  call  upon  the  name  of  Jehovah,  to  serve  Him  with 
one  shoulder.  Ver.  10.  From  beyond  the  rivers  of  Cush  will 
they  bring  my  worshippers,  the  daughter  of  my  dispersed  ones,  as 
a  meat-offering  to  me."  By  the  explanatory  M  the  promise  is 
connected  with  the  threat  of  judgment.  The  train  of  thought 
is  this  :  the  believers  are  to  wait  for  the  judgment,  for  it  will 
bring  them  redemption.  The  first  clause  in  ver.  9  is  explained 
in  different  ways.  Many  commentators  understand  by  sdphdh 
bh'rurdh  the  lip  of  God,  which  He  will  turn  to  the  nations 
through  His  holy  servants.  According  to  this  view,  Luther 
has  adopted  the  rendering  :  "  Then  will  I  cause  the  nations  to 
be  preached  to  otherwise,  with  friendly  lips,  that  they  may  all 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord."  But  this  view,  which  has 
been  defended  by  Cocceius,  Mark,  and  Hofmann  (Schrift- 
beweis,  ii.  2,  pp.  573-4),  would  only  be  admissible  if  bdrur 
signified  clear,  evident, — a  meaning  which  Hofmann  assumes 
as  the  ground  of  his  explanation  :  "  A  clear,  easily  intelligible, 
unmistakeable  language  does  God  turn  to  the  nations,  to  call 
them  all  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  that  they  may  serve  Him  as 
one  man."  But,  apart  from  the  inadmissible  rendering  of 
'"  n{^3  N'np,  this  explanation  is  proved  to  be  erroneous  by  the 
fact  that  bdrur  does  not  mean  clear,  intelligible  ;  that  even  in 
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Job  xsxiii.  3  it  has  not  this  meaning ;  but  that  it  simply  means 
pure,  purified,  sinless  ;  and  that  sdphdh  bh'rurdh,  the  opposite 
of  a\nsiif  NDtp  in  Isa.  vi.  5,  cannot  be  used  at  all  of  the  lip  or 
language  of  God,  but  simply  of  the  lip  of  a  man  who  is  defiled 
by  sin.  Consequently  '7^  ^BH  must  be  explained  according 
to  1  Sam.  X.  9,  since  the  circumstance  that  we  have  f  ^sn  in 
this  passage  does  not  make  any  material  difference  in  the 
meaning.  The  construction  in  both  passages  is  a  pregnant 
one.  God  turns  to  the  nations  a  pure  lip,  by  purifying  their 
sinful  lips,  i.e.  He  converts  them,  that  they  may  be  able  to  call 
upon  Him  with  pure  lips.  Lip  does  not  stand  for  language, 
but  is  mentioned  as  the  organ  of  speech,  by  which  a  man 
expresses  the  thoughts  of  his  heart,  so  that  purity  of  tlie  lips 
involves  or  presupposes  the  purification  of  the  heart.  The  lips 
are  defiled  by  the  names  of  the  idols  wliom  they  have  invoked 
(cf.  Hos.  ii.  19,  Ps.  xvi.  4).  The  fruit  of  the  purification  is 
tliis,  that  henceforth  they  call  upon  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and 
serve  Him.  '"  Dt?'?  HIP,  when  used  of  men,  always  signifies  to 
call  solemnly  or  heartily  upon  the  name  of  Jehovah.  To  serve 
sh'kJiem  'echdd,  with  one  shoulder,  is  to  serve  together  or  with 
unanimity.  The  metaphor  is  taken  from  bearers  who  carry  a 
burden  with  even  shoulders ;  cf.  Jer.  xxxii.  39.  As  an  example 
of  the  way  in  which  they  will  serve  tlie  Lord,  it  is  stated  in 
ver.  10  that  they  will  offer  the  widely  scattered  members  of  the 
Israelitish  church  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Lord.  Compare  Isa. 
Ixvi.  20,  where  this  thought  is  applied  to  the  heathen  of  all 
quarters  of  the  globe ;  whereas  Zephaniah,  while  fixing  his  eye 
upon  that  passage,  has  given  it  more  briefly,  and  taken  the 
expression  "  from  beyond  the  rivers  of  Cush"  from  Isa.  xviii.  1, 
for  the  purpose  of  naming  the  remotest  heathen  nations  instar 
omnium.  The  rivers  of  Cush  are  the  Nile  and  the  Astaboras, 
with  their  different  tributaries,  ''^'^a  n?  ^iny  is  the  accusative 
of  the  nearest  object,  and  ''nn^D  that  of  the  more  remote. 
' Athdr  does  not  mean  fragrance  (Ges.,  Ewald,  Maurer),  but 
worshipper,  from  'dthar,  to  pray,  to  entreat.  The  worshippers 
are  more  precisely  defined  by  bath  putsai,  the  daughter  of  my 
dispersed  ones  (puts,  part,  pass.),  i.e.  the  crowd  or  congrega- 
tion consisting  of  the  dispersed  of  the  Lord,  the  members  of 
the  Israelitish  congregation  of  God  scattered  about  in  all  the 
world.     They  are  presented  to  the  Lord  by  the  converted  Gen- 
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tiles  as  mincJidh,  a  meat-offering,  i.e.  according  to  Isa.  Ixvi.  20, 
just  as  the  children  of  Israel  offered  a  meat-offering.  In  the 
symbolism  of  religious  worship,  the  presentation  of  the  meat- 
offering shadowed  forth  dihgence  in  good  works  as  the  fruit 
of  justi6cation.  The  meaning  is  therefore  the  following :  TJie 
most  remote  of  the  heathen  nations  will  prove  that  they  are 
worshippers  of  Jehovah,  by  bringing  to  Him  the  scattered 
members  of  His  nation,  or  by  converting  them  to  the  living 
God.  We  have  here  in  Old  Testament  form  the  thousht 
expressed  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  Rom.  xi.,  namely,  that  the 
Gentiles  have  been  made  partakers  of  salvation,  that  they  may 
incite  to  emulation  the  Israelites  who  have  fallen  away  from 
the  call  of  divine  grace.  The  words  of  the  prophet  treat  of 
the  blessing  which  will  accrue,  from  the  entrance  of  the  Gen- 
tiles into  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  the  Israelites  who  have  been 
rejected  on  account  of  their  guilt,  and  refer  not  only  to  the 
missionary  work  of  Christians  among  the  Jews  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  term,  but  to  everything  that  is  done,  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  through  the  rise  and  spread  of  Christianity 
among  the  nations,  for  the  conversion  of  tlie  Jews  to  the 
Saviour  whom  they  once  despised.  Their  complete  fulfilment, 
however,  will  only  take  place  after  the  pleroma  of  the  Gentiles 
has  come  in,  when  the  7rcop(ocn<;,  which  in  part  has  happened  to 
Israel,  shall  be  removed,  and  "  all  Israel"  shall  be  saved  (Rom. 
xi.  25,  26).  On  the  other  hand,  Mark,  Hitzig,  and  others, 
have  taken  'dtlidrai  bath  putsai  as  the  subject,  and  understand 
it  as  referring  to  the  heathen  who  have  escaped  the  judgment 
by  flying  in  all  directions  to  their  own  homes,  for  example 
even  to  Cush,  and  who  having  become  converted,  offer  to  the 
Lord  the  gift  that  is  His  due.  But,  apart  from  the  parallel 
passage  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  20,  which  alone  is  quite  decisive,  this  view 
is  proved  to  be  untenable  by  bath  putsai,  daugliter  of  my  dis 
persed  ones.  The  thought  that  Jehovah  disperses  the  heathen, 
either  at  the  judgment  or  through  the  judgment,  is  foreign  to 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  Hitzig  himself  appears  to 
have  felt,  when  he  changed  puts,  to  disperse,  into  its  very 
opposite — namely,  to  come  home.  The  thought,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  God  will  disperse  His  people  Israel  among  all- 
nations  on  account  of  their  sins,  and  will  hereafter  gather  them 
together  again,  is  a  truth  expressed  even  in  the  song  of  Moses, 
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and  one  which  recurs  in  all  the  prophets,  so  that  every  hearer 
or  reader  of  our  prophet  must  think  at  once  of  the  Israel 
scattered  abroad  in  connection  with  the  expression  "  my  (i.e. 
Jehovah's)  dispersed  ones."  The  objection,  that  Judah  is  first 
spoken  of  in  ver.  1 1  (Hitzig),  is  thereby  deprived  of  all  its 
significance,  even  if  this  really  were  the  case.  But  the  objec- 
tion is  also  incorrect,  since  the  Judseans  have  been  already 
addressed  in  ver.  8  in  the  expression  7  isn. 

Ver.  11.  "In  that  day  wilt  thou  not  be  ashamed  of  all  thy 
doings,  wherewith  thou  hast  transgressed  against  me;  for  then 
will  I  remove  from  the  midst  of  thee  those  that  rejoice  in  thy 
pride,  and  thou  wilt  no  more  pride  thyself  upon  my  holy  moun- 
tain. Ver.  12.  And  I  leave  in  the  midst  of  thee  a  people  bowed 
down  and  poor,  and  they  trust  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.  Ver.  13. 
The  remnant  of  Israel  will  not  do  wrong,  and  not  speak  lies,  and 
there  will  not  he  found  in  their  mouth  a  tongue  of  deceit ;  for 
they  will  feed  and  rest,  and  no  one  will  terrify  them"  The 
congregation,  being  restored  to  favour,  will  be  cleansed  and 
sanctified  by  the  Lord  from  every  sinful  thing.  The  words  of 
ver.  11  are  addressed  to  the  Israel  gathered  together  from  the 
dispersion,  as  the  daughter  of  Zion  (cf.  ver.  14).  "  In  that 
day"  refers  to  the  time  of  judgment  mentioned  before,  viz.  to 
the  day  when  Jehovah  rises  up  for  prey  (ver.  8).  'K'ian  ih, 
thou  wilt  not  need  to  be  ashamed  of  all  thine  iniquities  ;  be- 
cause, as  the  explanatory  clauses  which  follow  clearly  show, 
they  occur  no  more.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and 
not,  as  Evvald  imagines,  that  Jerusalem  will  no  more  be  bowed 
down  by  the  recollection  of  them.  The  perfect  F\WB  "IK'S  does 
indeed  point  to  the  sins  of  former  times  ;  not  to  the  recollection 
of  them,  however,  but  to  the  commission  of  them.  For  the 
proud  and  sinners  will  then  be  exterminated  from  the  congre- 
gation. niX3  ''p^jf  is  taken  from  Isa.  xiii.  3,  where  it  denotes 
the  heroes  called  by  Jehovah,  who  exult  with  pride  caused  by 
the  intoxication  of  victory ;  whereas  here  the  reference  is  to 
the  haughty  judges,  priests,  and  prophets  (vers.  3  and  4),  who 
exult  in  their  sinful  ways,  nnaa  a  feminine  form  of  the  infini- 
tive, like  moshchdh  in  Ex.  xxix.  29,  etc.  (cf.  Ges.  §  45  1  6, 
•and  Ewald,  §  236,  a).  r\2i,  to  be  haughty,  as  in  Isa.  iii.  16. 
The  prophet  mentions  pride  as  the  root  of  all  sins.  The  holv 
mountain  is  not  Canaan   as  a  mountainous  country,  but  the 
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temple  mountain,  as  in  tlie  parallel  passage,  Isa.  xi.  9.  The 
people  left  by  the  Lord,  i.e.  spared  in  the  judgment,  and 
gathered  together  again  out  of  the  dispersion,  will  be  'dm  and 
dal.  The  two  words  are  often  connected  together  as  synonyms, 
e.g.  Isa.  xxvi.  6  and  Job  xxxiv.  28.  'JV  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Ijy,  gentle  or  meek,  but  signifies  bowed  down,  oppressed 
with  the  feeling  of  impotence  for  what  is  good,  and  the  know- 
ledge that  deliverance  is  due  to  the  compassionate  grace  of 
God  alone ;  it  is  therefore  the  opposite  of  proud,  which  trusts 
in  its  own  strength,  and  boasts  of  its  own  virtue.  The  leading 
characteristic  of  those  who  are  bowed  down  will  be  trust  in  the 
Lord,  the  spiritual  stamp  of  genuine  piety.  This  remnant  of 
Israel,  the  iKkoyij  of  the  people  of  God,  will  neither  commit 
injustice,  nor  practise  wickedness  and  deceit  with  word  and 
tongue,  will  therefore  be  a  holy  nation,  answering  to  its  divine 
calling  (Ex.  xix.  6),  just  as  God  does  no  wrong  (ver.  5),  and 
the  servant  of  Jehovah  has  no  deceit  in  his  mouth  (Isa.  liii.  9). 
What  is  stated  here  can,  of  course,  not  refer  to  those  who 
Were  brought  back  from  Babylon,  as  Calvin  supposes,  taking 
the  words  comparatively,  because  there  were  many  hypocrites 
among  the  exiles,  and  adding,  "because  the  Lord  will  thus 
wipe  away  all  stains  from  His  people,  that  the  holiness  may 
then  appear  all  the  purer."  The  prophetic  announcement 
refers  to  the  time  of  perfection,  which  commenced  with  the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  will  be  completely  realized  at  His  return 
to  judgment.  Strauss  very  appropriately  compares  the  words 
of  John,  "  Whatsoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin " 
(1  John  iii.  9).  Zephaniah  explains  what  he  says,  by  adding 
the  assurance  of  the  blessing  which  is  promised  in  the  law  as 
the  reward  of  faithful  walk  in  the  commandments  of  the  Lord. 
This  reason  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  they  only  rejoice 
in  the  promised  blessing  who  walk  in  the  commandments  of 
God.  In  this  respect  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessing  yields  a 
practical  proof  that  wrong  and  wickedness  occur  no  more. 
The  words  Wani  IJ?"!'.  may  be  explained  from  the  comparison 
of  the  remnant  of  Israel  to  a  flock  both  in  Mic.  vii.  14  and 
Luke  xii.  32  ("little  flock;"  for  the  fact  itself,  compare  Mic. 
i^'.  4).  This  blessing  is  still  further  developed  in  what  follows, 
first  of  all  by  a  reference  to  the  removal  of  the  judgments  of 
God  (vers.  14-17),  and  secondly  by  the  promise  of  God  that 
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all  the  obstacles  which  prevent  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessing 
are  to  be  cleared  away  (vers.  18-20). 

Ver.  14.  "Exult,  0  daughter  Zion;  shout,  0  Israel!  rejoice 
and  exult  with  all  the  heart,  0  daughter  Jerusalem.  Ver.  15. 
Jehovah  has  removed  thy  judgments,  cleared  away  thine  enemy ; 
the  King  of  Israel,  Jehovah,  is  in  the  midst  of  thee:  thou 
wilt  see  evil  no  more.  Ver.  16.  In  that  day  will  men  say  to 
Jerusalem,  Fear  not,  0  Zion;  let  not  thy  hands  drop.  Ver.  17. 
Jehovah  thy  God  is  in  the  midst  of  thee,  a  hero  who  helps  :  He 
rejoices  over  thee  in  delight,  He  is  silent  in  His  love,  exults  over 
thee  with  rejoicing."  The  daughter  Zion,  i.e.  the  reassembled 
remnant  of  Israel,  is  to  exult  and  shout  at  the  fulness  of  the 
salvation  prepared  for  it.  The  fulness  is  indicated  in  the 
heaping  up  of  words  for  exulting  and  rejoicing.  The  greater 
the  exultation,  the  greater  must  the  object  be  over  which  men 
exult.  I^li^,  to  break  out  into  a  cry  of  joy,  is  a  plural,  because 
the  Israel  addressed  is  a  plurality.  The  re-establishment  of  the 
covenant  of  grace  assigns  the  reason  for  the  exultation.  God 
lias  removed  the  judgments,  and  cleared  away  the  enemies, 
who  served  as  the  executors  of  His  judgments.  Pinndh,  piel, 
to  put  in  order  (sc.  a  house),  by  clearing  away  what  is  lying 
about  in  disorder  (Gen.  xxiv.  31 ;  Lev.  xiv.  36),  hence  to 
sweep  away  or  remove.  'Oyebh:  with  indefinite  generality, 
every  enemy.  Now  is  Jehovah  once  more  in  the  midst  of  the 
daughter  Zion  as  King  of  Israel,  whereas,  so  long  as  Israel 
was  given  up  to  the  power  of  the  enemy,  He  had  ceased  to  be 
its  King.  Y'hovdh  is  in  apposition  to  melehh  Yisrd'el,  which 
is  placed  first  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  and  not  a  predicate. 
The  predicate  is  merely  ^a-ipa  (iu  the  midst  of  thee).  The 
accent  lies  upon  the  fact  that  Jehovah  is  in  the  midst  of  His 
congregation  as  King  of  Israel  (cf.  ver.  17).  Because  this  is 
the  case,  she  will  no  more  see,  i.e.  experience,  evil  (Hsn  as  in 
Jer.  V.  12,  Isa.  xliv.  16,  etc.),  and  need  not  therefore  any 
longer  fear  and  despair.  This  is  stated  in  ver.  16  :  They  will 
say  to  Jerusalem,  Fear  not.  She  will  have  so  little  fear,  that 
men  will  be  able  to  call  her  the  fearless  one.  li'V  is  a  vocative 
of  address.  It  is  simpler  to  assume  this  than  to  supply  h  from 
the  previous  clause.  The  falling  of  the  hands  is  a  sign  of 
despair  through  alarm  and  anxiety  (cf.  Isa.  siii.  7).  This 
thought  is  still  further  explained  in  ver.  17.       Jehovah,  the 
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God  of  Zion,  is  within  her,  and  is  a  hero  who  helps  or  saves ; 
He  has  inward  joy  in  His  rescued  and  blessed  people  (cf.  Isa. 
Ixii.  5,  Ixv.  19).  iJl^n-"?  '^''11!''.  appears  unsuitable,  since  we 
cannot  think  of  it  as  indicating  silence  as  to  sins  that  may 
occur  (cf.  Ps.  1.  21,  Isa.  xxii.  14),  inasmuch  as,  according  to 
ver.  13,  the  remnant  of  Israel  commits  no  sin.  Ewald  and 
Hitzig  would  therefore  read  yacliddish ;  and  Ewald  renders  it 
"  he  will  grow  young  again,"  which  Hitzig  rejects  as  at  vari- 
ance with  the  language,  because  we  should  then  have  tJ''iinn% 
He  therefore  takes  yachddish  as  synonymous  with  nisy'in  nb^^j 
he  will  do  a  new  thing  (Isa.  xliii.  19).  But  this  rendering 
cannot  be  justified  by  the  usage  of  the  language,  and  does  not 
even  yield  a  thought  in  harmony  with  the  context.  Silence  in 
His  love  is  an  expression  used  to  denote  love  deeply  felt,  which 
is  absorbed  in  its  object  with  thoughtfulness  and  admiration,^ 
and  forms  the  correlate  to  rejoicing  with  exultation,  i.e.  to  the 
loud  demonstration  of  one's  love.  The  two  clauses  contain 
simply  a  description,  drawn  from  man's  mode  of  showing  love, 
and  transferred  to  God,  to  set  forth  the  great  satisfaction 
which  the  Lord  has  in  His  redeemed  people,  and  are  merely  a 
poetical  filling  up  of  the  expi-ession,  "  He  will  rejoice  over  thee 
with  joy."  This  joy  of  His  love  will  the  Lord  extend  to  all 
who  are  troubled  and  pine  in  misery. 

Ver.  18.  "  1  gather  together  those  that  mourn  for  the  festive 
7neeiing ;  they  are  of  thee ;  reproach  presses  upon  them.  Ver.  19- 
Behold,  at  that  time  I  will  treat  with  all  thine  oppressors^  and  wilt 
save  the  limping^  and  gather  together  that  which  is  dispersed,  and 
make  them  a  praise  and  a  name  in  every  land  of  their  shame. 
Ver.  20.  At  that  time  will  I  bring  you  and  gather  you  in  time ; 
for  I  will  make  you  a  name  and  a  praise  among  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  when  I  turn  your  captivity  hefore  your  eyes,  saith 
Jehovah."  The  salvation  held  up  in  prospect  before  the  rem- 
nant of  Israel,  which  has  been  refined  hj  the  judgments  and 
delivered,  was  at  a  very  remote  distance  in  Zephaniah's  time. 

»  "  He  assumes  the  person  of  a  mortal  man,  because,  unless  He  stam- 
mers in  this  manner,  He  cannot  sufficiently  show  how  much  He  loves  us. 
Thy  God  will  tlierefore  be  quiet  in  His  love,  i.e.  this  will  be  the  greatest 
delight  of  thy  God,  this  His  chief  pleasure,  when  He  shall  cherish  thee. 
As  a  man  caresses  his  dearest  wife,  so  wiU  God  then  quietly  repose  in  thy 
love." — Calvin. 
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The  first  thing  that  awaited  the  nation  was  the  judgment, 
througli  which  it  was  to  be  dispersed  among  the  heathen, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  and 
to  be  refined  in  the  furnace  of  affliction.  The  ten  tribes  were 
already  carried  away  into  exile,  and  Judah  was  to  share  the 
same  fate  immediately  afterwards.  In  order,  therefore,  to  offer 
to  the  pious  a  firm  consolation  of  hope  in  tiie  period  of  suffer- 
ing that  awaited  them,  and  one  on  which  their  faith  could  rest 
in  the  midst  of  tribulation,  Zephaniah  mentions  in  conclusion 
the  gathering  together  of  all  who  pine  in  misery  at  a  distance 
from  Zion,  and  who  are  scattered  far  and  wide,  to  assure  even 
these  of  their  future  participation  in  the  promised  salvation. 
Every  clause  of  ver.  18  is  difficult.  ''3W  is  a  niplial  participle 
of  nr,  with  1  instead  of  \,  as  in  Lam.  i.  4,  in  the  sense  of  to 
mourn,  or  be  troubled.  Mo'sd,  the  time  of  the  feast,  when  all 
Israel  gathered  together  to  rejoice  before  Jehovah,  as  in  Hos. 
xii.  10,  except  that  the  word  is  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  but  may  be  understood  as  relating  to  all  the 
feasts  to  which  pilgrimages  were  made.  The  preposition  min 
is  taken  by  many  in  the  sense  of  far  from  ;  in  support  of  which 
Hitzig  appeals  to  Lam.  i.  4.  But  that  passage  is  rather  opposed 
to  the  application  of  the  meaning  referred  to,  inasmuch  as  we 
have  Y?"?  thei-e,  in  which  min  denotes  the  cause.  And  tliis 
causal  signification  is  to  be  retained  here  also,  if  only  because 
of  the  close  connection  between  'JIJ  and  ^J!iI2D,  according  to 
which  the  dependent  word  can  only  denote  the  object  or  occa- 
sion of  the  nogdli.  Those  who  are  troubled  for  the  festal 
meeting  are  they  who  mourn  because  they  cannot  participate 
in  the  joy  of  assembling  before  the  face  of  the  Lord,  namely, 
on  account  of  their  banishment  into  foreign  lands.  Mimmekh 
Myu,  from  thee  were  they,  i.e.  they  have  been  thine  (min 
expressing  descent  or  origin,  as  in  Isa.  Iviii.  12,  Ezra  ii.  59, 
Ps.  Ixviii.  27 ;  and  the  whole  clause  containing  the  reason  for 
their  meeting).  The  explanation  given  by  Anton  and  Strauss 
is  unsuitable  and  forced :  "  They  will  be  away  from  thee, 
namely,  separated  from  thee  as  mourners."  In  the  last  clause 
it  is  a  matter  of  dispute  to  what  the  suffix  in  if^V  refers.  The 
explanation  of  Strauss,  that  it  refers  to  Zion,  is  precluded  by 
the  fact  that  Zion  is  itself  addressed,  both  in  what  precedes 
and  what  follows,  and  the  thought  does  not  require  so  rapid  a 
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cliange  of  persons.  It  is  more  natural  to-  refer  it  to  'JW,  in 
which  case  the  singular  suffix  is  used  collectively  as  a  neuter, 
like  the  feminines  njip-ltn  and  nman ;  and  the  meaning  takes 
this  form :  a  burden  upon  them,  viz.  those  who  mourned  for 
the  feasts,  was  the  repi'oach,  «c.  of  slavery  among  the  heathen 
(compare  ver.  19,  at  the  close).  Consequently  the  clause 
assigns  a  still  further  reason  for  the  promise,  that  they  are  to  be 
gathered  together.  In  ver.  19,  na*^  with  ns  signifies  neither 
to  handle  in  an  evil  sense,  nor  comprimere,  conculcare,  but  to 
treat  or  negotiate  with  a  person,  as  in  Ezek.  xxiii.  25  and  xvii. 
17,  where  niX,  according  to  a  later  usage  of  the  language,  is  a 
preposition,  and  not  a  sign  of  the  accusative.  The  more  precise 
definition  of  the  procedure,  or  of  the  kind  of  negotiation,  is 
evident  from  the  context.  The  reference  is  to  a  punitive  pro- 
cedure, or  treating  in  wrath.  'Hl^VO  as  in  Ps.  Ix.  14,  the  heathen 
nations  who  had  subjugated  Israel.  What  follows  is  taken 
almost  verbatim  from  Mic.  iv.  6 ;  and  the  last  clause  points  back 
to  Deut.  xxvi.  19,  to  tell  the  people  that  the  Lord  will  assuredly 
realize  the  glorification  promised  to  the  people  of  His  pos- 
session, and  make  Israel  an  object  of  praise  to  the  whole  earth. 
DriB'3  j'nKn"?33,  in  all  lands,  where  they  have  suffered  shame. 
Boshtdm  is  epexegetical  of  Jiadrets,  which  governs  it ;  this 
explains  the  use  of  the  article  with  the  nomen  regens  (cf.  Ewald, 
§  290,  d).  In  order  to  paint  the  glory  of  the  future  salvation 
in  still  more  vivid  colours  before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  the 
Lord  ends  by  repeating  this  promise  once  more,  with  a  slight 
change  in  the  words.  At  that  time  will  I  lead  you.  The 
indefinite  NUS  might  be  expounded  from  the  context,  by  sup- 
plying the  place  to  which  God  will  lead  them,  after  such  pas- 
sages as  Isa.  xiv.  2,  xliii.  5.  But  it  is  more  natural  to  think  of 
the  phrase,  to  lead  out  and  in,  according  to  Num.  xxvii.  17, 
and  to  take  ^'''^X  as  an  abbreviation  of  *<''3n)  ^''^in^  picturing  the 
pastoral  fidelity  with  which  the  Lord  will  guide  the  redeemed. 
The  following  words  Q^nx  ''Sap  point  to  this  :  compare  Isa.  xl. 
11,  where  the  gathering  of  the  lambs  is  added  to  the  feeding  of 
the  flock,  to  give  prominence  to  the  faithful  care  of  the  shep- 
herds for  the  weak  and  helpless.  'V^i?  is  the  infinitive :  my 
gathering  you,  sc.  will  take  place.  The  choice  of  this  form  is 
to  be  traced,  as  Hitzig  supposes,  to  the  endeavour  to  secure 
ujoiformity  in  the  clauses.     A  fresh  reason  is  then  assigned  for 
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the  promise,  by  a  further  allusion  to  the  glorification  appointed 
for  the  people  of  God  above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth; 
coupled  with  the  statement  that  this  will  take  place  at  the 
turning  of  their  captivity,  i.e.  when  God  shall  abolish  the 
misery  of  His  people,  and  turn  it  into  salvation  ("  turn  the 
captivity,"  as  in  ch.  ii.  7),  and  that  "  before  your  eyes ;"  i.e., 
not  that  "  ye  yourselves  shall  see  the  salvation,  and  not  merely 
your  children,  when  they  have  closed  your  eyes"  (Hitzig)— for 
such  an  antithesis  would  be  foreign  to  the  context — but  as 
equivalent  to  "  quite  obviously,  so  that  the  turn  in  events  stands 
out  before  the  eye,"  analogous  to  "  ye  will  see  eye  to  eye" 
(Isa.  lii.  8  ;  cf.  Luke  ii.  30).  This  will  assuredly  take  place, 
for  Jehovah  has  spoken  it. 

On  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  Theodoret  observes  that 
"  these  things  were  bestowed  upon  those  who  came  from  Baby- 
lon, and  have  been  offered  to  all  men  since  then."     This  no 
doubt  indicates  certain  points  of  the  fulfilment,  but  the  prin- 
cipal fulfilment  is  generalized  too  much.     For  although  the 
promise  retains  its  perfect  validity  in  the  case  of  the  Christian 
church,  which  is  gathered  out  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  will 
receive  its  final  accomplishment  in  the  completion  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  founded  by  Christ  on  the  earth,  the  allusion  to 
the  Gentile  Christians  falls  quite  into  the  background  in  the 
picture  of  salvation  in  vers.  11—20,  and  the  prophet's  eye  is 
simply  directed  towards  Israel,  and  the  salvation  reserved  for 
the  rescued  iK\o<yr)  tov  'IcrparfK.     But  inasmuch  as  Zephaniah 
not  only  announces  the  judgment  upon  the  whole  earth,  but 
also  predicts  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  nations  to  Jehovah 
the  living  God  (ch.  iii.  9,  10),  we  must  not  restrict  the  descrip- 
tion of  salvation  in  ch.  iii.  11-20  to  the  people  of  Israel  who 
were  lineally  descended  from  Abraham,  and  to  the  remnant  of 
them;    but  must  also  regard  the   Gentiles  converted  to  the 
living  God  through  Christ  as  included  among  them,  and  must 
consequently  say  that  the  salvation  which  the  Lord  will  procure 
through  the  judgment  for  the  daughter  Zion  or  the  remnant  of 
Israel,  commenced  with  the  founding  of  the  Christian  church 
by  the  apostles  for  Judah  and  the  whole  world,  and  has  been 
gradually  unfolded  more  and  more  through  the  spread  of  the 
name  of  the  Lord  and  His  worship  among  all  nations,  and  will 
be  eventually  and  fully  realized  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
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to  the  last  judgment,  and  to  perfect  His  kingdom  in  the  estab- 
hshment  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  and  xxii.).  It  is 
true  that  both  the  judgment  and  the  salvation  of  the  remnant 
of  Israel  seeking  Jehovah  and  His  righteousness  commenced 
even  before  Christ,  with  the  giving  up  of  Judah,  together  with 
all  the  tribes  and  kingdoms  falling  within  the  horizon  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy,  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the 
imperial  rulers  who  followed  him  ;  but  so  far  as  the  question  of 
the  fulfilment  of  our  prophecy  is  concerned,  these  events  come 
into  consideration  merely  as  preliminary  stages  of  and  prepara- 
tions for  the  times  of  decision,  which  commenced  with  Christ 
not  only  for  the  Jews,  but  for  all  nations. 


H  A  G  G  A  I. 


INTRODUCTION. 

ERSON  OF  THE  Prophet. — We  have  no  further 
information  concerning  Haggai  (Chaggai,  i.e.  the 
festal  one,  formed  from  chdg,  with  the  adjective 
termination  ai:  cf.  Ewald,  §  164,  c,  and  273,  e; 
LXX.  'Ayyalo?,  Vulg.  AggcBus)  than  that  obtained  from  the 
headings  to  his  prophetic  addresses  (ch.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  10,  20),  and 
confirmed  by  Ezra  v.  1,— namely,  that  he  commenced  his  pro- 
phesying in  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  by  means 
of  his  prophecies  caused  the  work  of  building  the  temple,  which 
had  been  suspended  in  consequence  of  the  machinations  of  the' 
Cuthceans  (Samaritans),  to  be  resumed,  and  in  common  with 
the  prophet  Zechariah,  who  commenced  his  labours  two  months 
later,  ensured  the  continuance  of  that  work.  The  extra^bibhcal 
accounts  of  the  circumstances  of  his  life  have  no  evidence  at 
all  to  support  them.  This  is  the  case,  for  example^  with  the 
statement  of  Ps.  Dorotheus  and  Ps.  Epiphanius,  that  Haggai 
came  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  when  quite  a  young  man,' 
and  that  he  survived  the  rebuilding  of  the  tetople,  and  was 
buried  in  honour  near  the  burial-place  of  the  priests,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  strange  opinion  which  was  tolerably  general  in  the 
times  of  Jerome  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  which  arose  from  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  word  'H^?'?  in  ch.  i.  13,  viz.  that  Haggai 
was  an  angel  who  appeared  in  human  shape.  And  Ewald's 
conjecture,  that  Haggai  had  seen  the  temple  of  Solomon,  can- 
not be  inferred  from  ch.  ii.  8.  In  that  case  he  would  have 
been  about  eighty  years  old  when  he  commenced  his  labours  as 
a  prophet. 

2.  The  Book  op  Haggai  contains  four  words  of  God 
uttered  by  the  prophet  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius 
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Hystaspes,  which  had  for  their  object  the  furtherance  of  the 
building  of  the  temple,  and  in  all  probability  simply  reproduce 
the  leading  thought  of  His  oral  addresses.  In  the  first  pro- 
phecy, delivered  on  the  new  moon's  day  of  the  sixth  month  of 
the  year  named  (ch.  i.),  he  condemns  the  indifference  of  the 
people  concerning  the  building  of  the  temple,  and  represents 
the  failure  of  the  crops  and  the  curse  under  which  the  people 
were  suffering  as  a  divine  punishment  for  the  neglect  of  that 
work.  In  consequence  of  this  admonition  the  building  was 
resumed.  The  three  following  prophecies  in  ch.  ii.  encourage 
the  people  to  continue  the  work  they  have  begun.  The 
second,  which  was  delivered  only  twenty-four  days  after  the 
first  (ch.  ii.  1-9),  consoles  those  who  are  desponding  on  account 
of  the  poverty  of  the  new  building,  by  promising  that  the  Lord 
will  keep  the  covenant  promise  made  to  His  people  when  they 
came  out  of  Egypt,  and  by  shaking  the  whole  world  and  all 
the  heathen,  will  give  the  new  temple  even  greater  glory  than 
that  of  Solomon  had.  The  last  two  words  of  God  were  deli- 
vered to  the  people  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  ninth  month 
of  the  same  year.  They  predict  in  the  first  place  the  cessation 
of  the  previous  curse,  and  the  return  of  the  blessings  of  nature 
promised  to  the  church  which  had  remained  faithful  to  the 
covenant  (vers.  10-19) ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  throne  of  Israel,  represented  in  the  person  and 
attitude  of  Zerubbabel,  among  the  tempests  which  will  burst 
upon  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  destroy  their  might  and 
durability  (vers.  20-23). 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  the  meaning  of  these  pro- 
phecies and  promises  in  relation  to  the  development  of  the  Old 
Testament  kingdom  of  God,  we  must  look  at  the  historical  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Haggai  was  called  by  God  to  labour 
as  a  prophet.  Haggai  was  the  first  prophet  who  rose  up  after 
the  exile  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation  of  Judah  that  had 
returned  from  Babylon,  to  proclaim  to  it  the  will  and  savintr 
purposes  of  its  God.  Between  him  and  Zephaniah  there  lay 
the  seventy  years'  exile,  and  the  labours  of  the  great  prophets 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel.  What  all  the  earlier  prophets 
had  foretold,  and  Jeremiah  especially,  in  a  comprehensive  and 
most  impressive  manner — namely,  that  the  Lord  would  thrust 
out  Judah  also  among  the  heathen,  on  account  of  its  obstinate 
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idolatry  and  resistance  to  the  commandments  of  God,  and  would 
cause  it  to  be  enslaved  by  them — had  been  fulfilled.  As  the 
ten  tribes  had  been  carried  away  by  the  Assyrians  long  before, 
so  had  the  inhabitants  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  been  also 
carried  into  exile  by  the  Chaldajans  through  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  Lord  had  now  banished  all  His  people  from  before  His 
face,  and  sent  them  away  among  the  heathen,  but  He  had  not 
cast  them  off  entirely  and  for  ever.  He  had  indeed  suspended 
His  covenant  with  Israel,  but  He  had  not  entirely  abolished  it. 
Even  to  the  people  pining  in  exile  He  had  not  only  renewed 
the  ancient  promises  through  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  viz.  that  He  would  restore  the 
nation  to  favour  again,  when  it  should  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  its  grievous  sins,  and  turn  to  Him  with  penitence,  and  that 
He  would  redeem  it  from  exile,  lead  it  back  to  its  own  land, 
and  exalt  it  to  great  glory ;  but  He  had  also  caused  the  might 
and  duration  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  be  proclaimed 
through  Daniel,  and  their  eventual  overthrow  through  the 
kingdom  of  God  from  heaven.  The  seventy  years,  during 
which  the  land  of  Judah  was  to  lie  waste  and  the  nation  to 
serve  Babel  (Jer.  xxv.  11),  had  now  passed  away.  The  Baby- 
lonian empire  had  fallen,  and  Koresh  (Cyrus),  the  founder  of 
the  Persian  empire,  had  given  the  Jews  permission  to  return 
to  their  own  land  in  the  first  year  of  his  sole  dominion,  and 
had  commanded  that  the  temple  of  Jehovah  in  Jerusalem 
should  be  rebuilt.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  captives  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  viz.  42,360 
freemen,  with  7337  men-servants  and  maid-servants,  led  by 
Zerubbabel  prince  of  Judah,  a  descendant  of  David,  who  was 
appointed  governor  in  Judah,  and  by  the  high  priest  Joshua, 
had  returned  to  their  homes  (Ezra  i.  and  ii.).  Having  arrived 
there,  they  had  restored  Jehovah's  altar  of  burnt-offering  in 
the  seventh  month  of  the  year,  and  re-established  the  sacrificia:! 
worship  prescribed  in  the  law.  They  had  also  so  far  made 
preparations  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  that  even  in  the 
second  month  of  the  second  year  after  their  return  they 
were  able  solemnly  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  new  temple 
(Ezra  iii.). 

They  had  hardly  commenced  building,  however,  when  the 
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Samaritans  came  with  a  request  that  they  might  take  part  in 
the  building  of  the  temple,  because  they  also  sought  the  God 
of  the  Jews.     Now,  when  the  chiefs  of  Judah  refused  to  grant 
them  this  request,  as  being  a  mixed  people,  composed  of  the 
heathen  colonists  who  had  been  transplanted  into  the  kingdom 
of  the  ten  tribes  and  a  few  Israelites  who  were  left  behind  in 
the  land,  whilst  their  worship  of  God  was  greatly  distorted  by 
heathenism  (see  at  2  Kings  xvii.  24-41),  they  endeavoured^  to 
disturb  the  work  already  begun,  and  to  prevent  its  continuation 
and  completion.     They  made  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Judah 
idle,  as  we  read  in  Ezra  iv.  4,  5,  frightening  them  while  build- 
ing, and  hiring    counsellors  against    them   to  frustrate  their 
design,  the  whole  of  the  still  remaining  time  of  Cyrus,  and 
even  till  the  reign  of  king  Darius  of  Persia,  so  that  the  work  at 
the  house  of  God  at  Jerusalem  ceased  and  was  suspended  till 
the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  this  king  (Ezra  iv.  24).     But 
even  if  these  machinations  of  the  adversaries  of  Judah  fur- 
nished the  outward  occasion  for  the  interruption  and  suspension 
of  the  work  they  had  begun,  we  must  not  seek  for  the  sole  and 
sufficient  reason  for  the  breaking  off  of  the  work  in  these  alone. 
Nothing  is  recorded  of  any  revocation  of  the  edict  issued  by 
Cyrus  during  his  reign ;  and  even  if  the  letter  to  Artachsata 
given  in  Ezra  iv.  7  sqq.  referred,  as  is  generally  assumed,  to 
the  building  of  the  temple,  and  the  reply  of  this  king,  which 
prohibited  the  continuation  of  the  building,  was    issued    by 
Pseudo-Smerdis,  this  only  took  place  under  the  second  suc- 
cessor of  Cyrus,  twelve  years  after  the  laying  of  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  temple.      What  the  enemies  of  Judah  had 
previously  undertaken  and  accomplished  consisted  simply  in 
the  fact  that  they  made  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  people  idle^ 
frightening  them  while  building,  and  frustrating  their  enter- 
prise by  hiring  counsellors.^     The  latter  they  would  hardly 
have  succeeded  in,  if  the  Jews  themselves  had    taken    real 

^  So  mucli  is  evident  from  the  account  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  concerning 
the  machinations  of  the  Samaritans  to  frustrate  the  building.  The  more 
precise  determination  of  what  they  did — namely,  whether  they  obtained  a 
command  from  the  king  to  suspend  the  building — depends  upon  the  explana- 
tion given  to  the  section  in  Ezra  (iv.  6-23),  into  which  we  need  not  enter 
more  minutely  till  we  come  to  our  exposition  of  the  book  itself,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  not  important  to  decide  this  question  in  order  to  uiidcrstaiid  our 
prophet. 
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pleasure  in  the  continuation  of  the  work,  and  had  had  firm 
confidence  in  the  assistance  of  God.  These  were  wanting. 
Even  at  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation-stone,  many  of 
the  old  priests,  Levites  and  heads  of  tribes,  who  had  seen  the 
first  temple,  spoiled  the  people's  pleasure  by  loud  weeping. 
This  weeping  can  hardly  be  explained  merely  from  the  recol- 
lection of  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  the  last  fifty  years, 
which  came  involuntarily  into  their  mind  at  that  moment 
of  Solemn  rejoicing,  but  was  no  doubt  occasioned  chiefly 
by  the  sight  of  the  miserable  circumstances  under  which  the 
congregation  took  this  work  in  hand,  and  in  which  they  could 
not  help  saying  to  themselves,  that  the  execution  of  the  work 
would  not  correspond  to  the  hopes  which  might  have  been 
cherished  from  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  God.  But 
such  thoughts  as  these  would  of  necessity  greatly  detract  from 
their  pleasure  in  building,  and  as  soon  as  outward  difficulties 
were  also  placed  in  their  way,  would  supply  food  to  the  doubt 
whether  the  time  for  carrying  on  this  work  had  really  come. 
Thus  the  zeal  for  building  the  house  of  God  so  cooled  down, 
that  they  gave  it  up  altogether,  and  simply  began  to  provide 
for  their  own  necessities,  and  to  establish  themselves  comfort- 
ably in  the  land  of  their  fathers,  so  far  as  the  circumstances 
permitted  (Hag.  i.  4).  This  becomes  perfectly  intelligible,  if 
we  add  that,  judging  from  the  natural  character  of  sinful  men, 
there  were  no  doubt  a  considerable  number  of  men  among 
those  who  had  returned,  who  had  been  actuated  to  return  less 
by  living  faith  in  the  Lord  and  His  word,  than  by  earthly 
hopes  of  prosperity  and  comfort  in  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
As  soon  as  they  found  themselves  disappointed  in  their  expec- 
tations, they  became  idle  and  indifferent  with  regard  to  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  And  the  addresses  of  our  prophet  show 
clearly  enough,  that  one  principal  reason  for  the  suspension  of 
the  work  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  lukewarmness  and  indiffer- 
ence of  the  people. 

The  contents  and  object  of  these  addresses,  viz.  the  cir- 
cumstance that  they  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the  command  to 
build  the  temple,  and  attach  great  promises  to  the  performance 
of  this  work,  can  only  be  explained  in  part,  however,  from  the 
fact  that  the  fidelity  of  the  nation  towards  its  God  showed 
itself  in  zeal  for  the  house  of  God.     The  deeper  and  truer 
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explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  significance  which  the  temple 
possessed  in  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  Old  Testa- 
ment form.     The  covenant  of  grace,  made  by  the   God  of 
heaven  and  earth  with  the  nation  of  Israel  which  He^  had 
chosen  for  His  own  peculiar  possession,  required,  as  a  visible 
pledge  of  the  real  fellowship  into  which  Jehovah  had  entered 
with  Israel,  a  place  where  this  fellowship  could  be  sustained. 
For  this  reason,  directly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  covenant 
at  Sinai,  God  commanded  the  tabernacle  to  be  erected,  for  a 
sanctuary  in  which,  as  covenant  God,  He  would  dwell  among 
His  people  in  a  visible  symbol ;  and,  as  the  sign  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  divine  promise,  at  the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  also  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  which  took  its  place,  the 
glory  of  Jehovah  in  the  form  of  a  cloud  filled  the  sanctuary 
that  had  been  built  for  His  name.     Hence  the  continuance  of 
the  ancient  covenant,  or  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Israel,  was 
bound   up  with  the   temple.     "When  this  was  destroyed  the 
covenant  was  broken,  and  the  continuance  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  suspended.     If,  therefore,  the  covenant  which  had  been 
dissolved  during  the  exile  was  to  be  renewed,  if  the  kingdom 
of  God  was  to  be  re-established  in  its  Old  Testament  form, 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  was  the  first  and  most  important 
prerequisite  for  this ;  and  the  people  were  bound  to  pursue  the 
work  of  building  it  with  all  possible  zeal,  that  they  might 
thereby  practically  attest  their  desire  and  readiness  to  resume 
the  covenant  fellowship  which  had  been  interrupted  for  a  time. 
After  the  people  had  thus  fulfilled  the  duty  that  devolved  upon 
them,  they  might  expect  from  the  faithfulness  of  the  Lord, 
their  covenant  God,  that  He  would   also  restore  the  former 
gracious  connection  in  all  its  completeness,  and  fulfil  all  His 
covenant  promises.      It   is   in   this   that  the   significance   of 
Haggais  prophecies  consists,  so  far  as  they  have  regard  to  the 
furthering  of  the  work  of  building   the   temple.      And  this 
object  was  attained.     The  building  of  the  temple  was  resumed 
in  consequence  of  his  admonition,  and  at  the  end  of  four  years 
and  a  half — namely,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius — 
the  work  was  finished  (Ezra  vi.  14,  15).     But  at  its  dedication 
the  new  temple  was  not  filled  with  the  cloud  of  the  glory  of 
Jehovah  ;  yea,  the  most  essential  feature  in  the  covenant  made 
at  Sinai  was  wanting,  viz.  the  ark  with  the  testimony,  i.e.  the 
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tables  of  the  law,  which  no  man  conld  restore,  inasmuch  as  the 
ten  words  of  the  covenant  had  been  written  npon  the  tables  by 
God  Himself.  The  old  covenant  was  not  to  be  restored  in  its 
Sinaitic  form ;  but  according  to  the  promise  made  through 
Jeremiah  (xxxi.  31  sqq.),  the  Lord  would  make  a  new  covenant 
with  the  house  of  Israel  and  Judah ;  He  would  put  His  law 
into  their  heart,  and  write  it  in  their  minds.  The  people, 
however,  were  not  sufficiently  prepared  for  this.  Therefore 
those  who  had  returned  from  Babylon  were  still  to  continue 
under  the  rule  of  the  heathen  powers  of  the  world,  until  the 
time  had  arrived  for  the  conclusion  of  the  new  covenant,  when 
the  Lord  would  come  to  His  temple,  and  the  angel  of  the 
covenant  would  fill  it  with  the  glory  of  the  heathen.  Thus 
the  period  of  Zerubbabel's  temple  was  a  time  of  waiting  for 
Judah,  and  a  period  of  preparation  for  the  coming  of  the  pro- 
mised Saviour.  To  give  the  people  a  pledge  during  that  period 
of  the  certainty  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  covenant  grace  of  God, 
was  the  object  of  Haggai's  two  promises  of  salvation. 

So  far  as  the  form  is  concerned,  the  prophecies  of  Haggai 
have  not  the  poetical  swing  of  the  earlier  prophetical  diction. 
They  are  written  in  the  simplest  rhetorical  style,  and  never 
rise  very  far  above  the  level  of  good  prose,  although  vivacity 
is  given  to  the  delivery  by  the  frequent  use  of  interrogatives 
(cf.  ch.  i.  4,  9,  ii.  3,  12,  13,  19),  and  it  by  no  means  infre- 
quently opens  into  full  oratorical  rhythm  (cf.  ch.  i,  6,  9-11, 
ii.  6-8,  22).  One  characteristic  of  Haggai's  mode  of  descrip- 
tion is  the  peculiar  habit  to  which  Nsegelsbach  has  called 
attention — namely,  of  uttering  the  main  thought  with  concise 
and  nervous  brevity,  after  a  long  and  verbose  introduction 
(cf.  ch.  i.  26,  i.  12b,  ii.  5b,  ii.  196)  ;  so  that  it  might  be  said 
that  he  is  accustomed  "to  conceal  a  small  and  most  intensive 
kernel  under  a  broad  and  thick  shell."  His  language  is  toler- 
ably free  from  Ohaldseisms. 

For  the  exegetical  literature,  see  my  Lehrbuch  der  Einlei' 
tung,  p.  308  ;  to  which  add  Aug.  Koehler's  die  Weissagungen 
EaggaHs  erkldrt,  Erlangen  1860. 
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EXPOSITION. 

ADMONITION  TO  BUILD  THE  TEMPLE,  AND  ITS  KESULT.— 

Chap.  i. 

Haggai,  having  reproved  the  people  for  their  indifference 
with  regard  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  and  pointed  to 
the  failure  of  their  crops  for  want  of  rain  as  a  divine  chastise- 
ment consequent  upon  it,  admonishes  Zerubbabel  the  governor, 
Joshua  the  high  priest,  and  the  people  generally,  to  resume 
the  building  of  the  temple  (vers.  2-11),  and  then  describes  the 
way  in  which  his  appeal  was  responded  to  (vers.  12-15). 

In  ver.  1  this  address  is  introduced  by  a  statement  of  the 
time  at  which  it  had  been  delivered,  and  the  persons  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  Tiie  word  of  Jehovah  was  uttered  through 
the  prophet  in  the  second  year  of  king  Darius,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  sixth  month.  B^l'l'^  answers  to  the  name  Ddryavusli 
or  Ddrayamish  of  the  arrow-headed  inscriptions ;  it  is  derived 
from  the  Zendic  dar,  Sanskrit  dhri,  contracted  into  dhar,  and 
is  correctly  explained  by  Herodotus  (vi.  98)  as  signifying 
ep^eir](;  =  coercitor.  It  is  written  in  Greek  Aapeio'i  (JDarius). 
The  king  referred  to  is  the  king  of  Persia  (Ezra  iv.  5,  24), 
the  first  of  that  name,  i.e.  Darius  Hystaspes,  who  reigned  from 
521  to  486  B.C.  That  this  is  the  king  meant,  and  not  Darius 
Nothus,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Zerubbabel  the  Jewish 
prince,  and  Joshua  the  high  priest,  who  had  led  back  the 
exiles  from  Babylon  to  Judsea  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  in  the 
year  536  (Ezra  i.  8,  ii.  2),  might  very  well  be  still  at  the 
head  of  the  returned  people  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign 
of  Darius  Hystaspes,  i.e.  in  the  year  520,  but  could  not  have 
been  still  living  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  who  did  not 
ascend  the  throne  till  113  years  after  the  close  of  the  captivity. 
Moreover,  in  ch.  ii.  3,  Haggai  presupposes  that  many  of  his 
contemporaries  had  seen  the  temple  of  Solomon.  Now,  as 
that  temple  had  been  destroyed  in  the  year  588  or  587,  there 
might  very  well  be  old  men  still  living  under  Darius  Hystaspes, 
in  the  year  520,  who  had  seen  that  temple  in  their  early  days  ; 
but  that  could  not  be   the  case  under  Darius  Nothus,  who 
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ascended  the  Persian  throne  in  the  year  423.  The  prophet 
addresses  his  word  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  heads  of  the 
nation,  to  the  governor  Zerubbahel  and  the  high  priest  Joshua. 
P^ant  is  written  in  many  codd.  '^aiiT,  and  is  either  formed 
from  ^y^  ''It,  in  Bahyhniam  dispersus,  or  as  the  child,  if  born 
before  the  dispersion  in  Babylonia,  would  not  have  received 
this  name  proleptically,  probably  more  correctly  from  ^33  ynr, 
in  Babylonia  satus  s.  genitus,  in  which  case  the  V  was  assimi- 
lated to  the  3  when  the  two  words  were  joined  into  one,  and 
3  received  a  dagesh.  Zerubbabel  (LXX.  Zopol3d/3eX)  was 
the  son  of  Shealtiel.  b)A^fh>W  is  written  in  the  same  way  in 
ch.  ii.  23,  1  Chron.  iii.  17,  Ezra  iii.  2,  and  Neh.  xii.  1 ;  whereas 
in  vers.  12  and  14,  and  ch.  ii.  2,  it  is  contracted  into  ^^5''li>^B'. 
Sh^altl'el,  i.e.  the  prayer  of  God,  or  one  asked  of  God  in 
prayer,  was,  according  to  1  Chron.  iii.  17,  if  we  take  ^assir  as 
an  appellative,  a  son  of  Jeconiah  (Jehoiachin),  or,  if  we  take 
^assir  as  a  proper  name,  a  son  of  Assir  the  son  of  Jeconiah, 
and  therefore  a  grandson  of  Jehoiachin.  But,  according  to 
1  Ohron.  iii.  19,  Zerubbabel  was  a  son  of  Pedaiah,  a  brother 
of  Shealtiel.  And  lastly,  according  to  the  genealogy  in  Luke 
iii.  27,  Shealtiel  was  not  a  son  of  either  Assir  or  Jeconiah,  but 
of  Nerif  a  descendant  of  David  through  his  son  Nathan.  These 
three  divergent  accounts,  according  to  which  Zerubbabel  was 
(1)  a  son  of  Shealtiel,  (2)  a  son  of  Pedaiah,  the  brother  of 
Shealtiel,  and  a  grandson  of  Assir  or  Jeconiah,  (3)  a  son  of 
Shealtiel  and  grandson  of  Neri,  may  be  brought  into  harmony 
by  means  of  the  following  combinations,  if  we  bear  in  mind 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxii.  30),  that  Jeconiah  would 
be  childless,  and  not  be  blessed  with  having  one  of  his  seed 
sitting  upon  the  throne  of  David  and  ruling  over  Judah. 
Since  this  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  was  fulfilled,  according  to 
the  genealogical  table  given  by  Luke,  inasmuch  as  Shealtiel's 
father  there  is  not  Assir  or  Jeconiah,  a  descendant  of  David 
in  the  line  of  Solomon,  but  Neri,  a  descendant  of  David's  son 
Nathan,  it  follows  that  neither  of  the  sons  of  Jeconiah  men- 
tioned in  1  Chron.  iii.  17,  18  (Zedekiah  and  Assir)  had  a  son, 
but  that  the  latter  had  only  a  daughter,  who  married  a  man 
of  the  family  of  her  father's  tribe,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  heiresses.  Num.  xxvii.  8,  xxxvi.  8,  9 — namely  Neri,  who 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  family  of  David.     From 
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this  marriage  sprang  Shealtiel,  Malkiram,  Pedaiah,  and  others. 
The  eldest"  of  these  took  possession  of  the  property  of  hin 
maternal  grandfather,  and  was  regarded  in  law  as  his  (legiti- 
mate) son.  Hence  he  is  described  in  1  Chron.  iii.  17  as  the 
son  of  Assir  the  son  of  Jeconiah,  whereas  in  Luke  he  is 
described,  according  to  his  lineal  descent,  as  the  son  of  Neri. 
But  Shealtiel  also  appears  to  have  died  without  posterity,  and 
simply  to  have  left  a  widow,  which  necessitated  a  Levirate 
marriage  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  brothers  (Deut.  xxv.  5-10 ; 
Matt.  xxii.  24-28).  Shealtiel's  second  brother  Pedaiah  appears 
to  have  performed  his  duty,  and  to  have  begotten  Zerubbabel 
and  Shimei  by  this  sister-in-law  (1  Chron.  iii.  19),  the  former 
of  whom,  Zerubbabel,  was  entered  in  the  family  register  of 
the  deceased  uncle  Shealtiel,  passing  as  his  (lawful)  son  and 
heir,  and  continuing  his  family.  Koehler  holds  essentially  the 
same  views  (see  his  comm.  on  ch.  ii.  23).  Zerubbabel  was 
pechdh,  a  Persian  governor.  The  real  meaning  of  this  foreign 
word  is  still  a  disputed  point.^  In  addition  to  his  Hebrew 
name,  Zerubbabel  also  bore  the  Chaldsean  name  Sheshhazzar, 
as  an  officer  of  the  Persian  king,  as  we  may  see  by  compar- 
ing Ezra  i.  8,  11,  v.  14,  16,  with  Ezra  ii.  2,  iii.  2,  8,  and 
V.  2.  For  the  prince  of  Judah,  Sheshbazzar,  to  whom  Koresh 
directed  the  temple  vessels  brought  from  Jerusalem  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar to  be  delivered,  and  who  trought  them  back  from 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Ezra  i.  8,  11,  v.  14),  and  who  laid  the 
foundation   for  the  house  of  God,  according  to  ch.  v.  16,  is 


1  Prof.  Spiegel  (in  KoeUer  on  Mai.  i.  8)  objects  to  the  combination 
attempted  by  Benfey,  and  transferred  to  the  more  modem  lexicons,  viz. 
with  the  Sanscrit  paksha,  a  companion  or  friend  (see  at  1  Kings  x.  13), 
on  the  ground  that  this  word  (1)  signifies  wing  in  the  Vedas,  and  only 
received  the  meaning  side,  party,  appendix,  at  a  later  period,  and  (2)  does 
not  occur  in  the  Eranian  languages,  from  which  it  must  necessarily  have 
been  derived.  Hence  Spiegel  proposes  to  connect  it  with  pavan  (from  the 
root  pa,  to  defend  or  preserve :  compare  P.  Justi,  Hdb.  der  Zendsprache, 
p.  187),  which  occurs  in  Sanscrit  and  Old  Persian  (cf .  Khsatrapavan  = 
Satrap)  at  the  end  of  composite  words,  and  in  the  Avesta  as  an  inde- 
pendent word,  in  the  contracted  form  pavan.  "  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  dialectic  form  pagvan  (cf.  the  ■pluml  pachavoth  in  Neh.  ii.  7,  9)  may 
have  developed  itself  from  this,  like  dregvat  from  drevat,  and  hvogva  from 
hvova.''^  Hence  pechali  would  signify  a  keeper  of  the  government,  or  of 
the  kingdom  {Khsatra). 
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called  Zerubbabel  in  Ezra  ii.  2,  as  the  leader  of  the  procession, 
who  not  only  laid  the  foundation  for  the  temple,  along  with 
Joshua  the  high  priest,  according  to  Ezra  iii.  2,  8,  but  also 
resumed  the  building  of  the  temple,  which  had  been  suspended, 
in  connection  with  the  same  Joshua  during  the  reign  of  Darius. 
The  high  priest  Joshua  (  Y°hoshu&',  in  Ezra  iii.  2,  8,  iv.  3,  con- 
tracted into  Yeshud)  was  a  son  of  Jozadak,  who  had  been 
carried  away  by  the  Chaldseans  to  Babylon  (1  Ohron.  v.  41), 
and  a  grandson  of  the  high  priest  Seraiah,  whom  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  caused  to  be  executed  at  Riblah  in  the  year  588, 
after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xxv.  18-21  ;  Jer. 
Hi.  24-27).  The  time  given,  "  in  the  sixth  month,"  refers  to 
the  ordinary  reckoning  of  the  Jewish  year  (compare  Zech.  i.  7 
and  vii.  1,  and  Neh.  i.  1  with  Neh.  ii.  1,  where  the  name  of 
the  month  is  given  as  well  as  the  number).  The  first  day, 
therefore,  was  the  new  moon's  day,  which  was  kept  as  a  feast- 
day  not  only  by  a  special  festal  sacrifice  (Num.  xxviii.  11  sqq.), 
but  also  by  the  holding  of  a  religious  meeting  at  the  sanctuary 
(compare  Isa.  i.  1.3  and  the  remarks  on  2  Kings  iv.  23).  On 
this  day  Haggai  might  expect  some  susceptibility  on  the  part 
of  the  people  for  his  admonition,  inasmuch  as  on  such  a  day 
they  must  have  been  painfully  and  doubly  conscious  that  the 
temple  of  Jehovah  was  still  lying  in  ruins  (Hengstenberg, 
Koehler). 

Vers.  2-6.  The  prophet  begins  by  charging  the  people  with 
their  unconcern  about  building  the  house  of  God.  Ver.  2.  "  Thus 
saith  Jehovah  of  hosts :  This  people  saith,  It  is  not  time  to  come, 
the  time  for  the  house  of  Jehovah  to  he  built"  Wn  Dvn,  iste 
populus,  not  my  people,  or  Jehovah's  people,  but  liazzeh  (this) 
in  a  contemptuous  sense.  Of  the  two  clauses,  (a)  "  It  is  not 
time  to  come,"  and  (h)  "  The  time  of  the  house  of  Jehovah," 
the  latter  gives  the  more  precise  definition  of  the  former,  the 
N3  (to  come)  being  explained  as  meaning  the  time  to  build  the 
house  of  Jehovah.  The  meaning  is  simply  this  :  the  time  has 
not  yet  arrived  to  come  and  build  the  house  of  Jehovah ;  for  N? 
in  this  connection  signifies  "  not  yet,"  as  in  Gen.  ii.  5,  Job 
xxii.  16.  A  distinction  is  drawn  between  coming  to  the  house 
of  Jehovah  and  building  the  house,  as  in  ver.  14.  There  is  no 
ground,  therefore,  for  altering  the  text,  as  Hitzig  proposes, 
inasmuch  as  the  defective  mode  of  writing  the  infinitive  N3  is 
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by  no  means  rare  (compare,  for  example,  Ex.  ii.  18,  Lev.  xiv. 
48,  Num.  xxxii.  9,  1  Kings  xiv.  28,  Isa.  xx.  1)  ;  and  there  is 
no  foundation  whatever  for  the  absurd  rendering  of  the  words 
of  the  text,  "  It  is  not  the  time  of  the  having  arrived  of  the 
time  of  the  house,"  etc.  (Hitzig). 

The  word  of  Jehovah  is  opposed  in  ver.  4  to  this  speech  of 
the  people ;  and  in  order  to  give  greater  prominence  to  the 
antithesis,  the  introductory  formula,  "  The  word  ofJeliovali  came 
by  Haggai  the  prophet  thus,''  is  repeated  in  ver.  3.  In  order  to 
appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  people,  God  meets  them  with 
the  question  in  ver.  4  :  "  /s  it  time  for  you  yourselves  to  live  in 
your  houses  wainscoted,  whilst  this  house  lies  waste  ?"  Tiie  n 
before  "3?  is  not  the  article,  but  n  interr.  Om  is  added  to 
strengthen  the  pronoun  (cf.  Ges.  §  121,  3).  S'phumm  without 
the  article  is  connected  with  the  noun,  in  the  form  of  an  appo- 
sition :  in  your  houses,  they  being  wainscoted,  i.e.  with  the 
inside  walls  covered  or  inlaid  with  costly  wood-work.  Such 
were  the  houses  of  the  rich  and  of  the  more  distinguished  men 
(cf.  Jer.  xxii.  14 ;  1  Kings  vii.  7).  Living  in  such  houses  was 
therefore  a  sign  of  luxury  and  comfort.  '1J1  ri)3ni  is  a  circum- 
stantial clause,  which  we  should  express  by  "whilst  this  house," 
etc.  With  this  question  the  prophet  cuts  off  all  excuse,  on  tlie 
ground  that  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the  oppression 
under  which  they  suffered,  did  not  permit  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple.  If  they  themselves  lived  comfortably  in  wain- 
scoted houses,  their  civil  and  political  condition  could  not  be  so 
oppressive,  that  they  could  find  in  that  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
neglecting  to  build  the  temple.  Even  if  the  building  of  the 
temple  had  been  prohibited  by  an  edict  of  Pseudo-Smerdes,  as 
many  commentators  infer  from  Ezra  iv.  8-24,  the  reign  of  this 
usurper  only  lasted  a  few  months ;  and  with  his  overthrow,  and 
the  ascent  of  the  throne  by  Darius  Hystaspes,  a  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  principles  of  government,  which  might  have 
induced  the  heads  of  Judah,  if  the  building  of  the  house  of  God 
had  rested  upon  their  hearts  as  it  did  upon  the  heart  of  king 
David  (2  Sam.  vii.  2 ;  Ps.  cxxxii.  2-5),  to  take  steps  under  the 
new  king  to  secure  the  revocation  of  this  edict,  and  the  renewal 
of  the  command  issued  by  Cyrus. 

After  rebutting  the  untenable  grounds  of  excuse,  Haggai 
calls  attention  in  vers.  5,  6  to  the  curse  with  which  God  has 
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punlslied,  and  is  still  punisliing,  the  neglect  of  His  house. 
Ver.  5.  "  And  noio,  thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  Set  your  heart 
upon  your  ways.  Ver.  6.  Ye  have  solved  much,  and  brought 
in  little:  ye  eat,  and  not  for  satisfaction ;  drink,  and  not  to  he 
filled  with  drink :  ye  clothe  yourselves,  and  it  does  not  serve  for 
warming ;  and  the  labourer  for  wages  works  for  wages  into  a 
purse  pierced  with  holes."  03337  1D''B'j  a  favourite  formula  with 
Haggai  (of.  ver.  7  and  ch.  ii.  15,  18).  To  set  the  heart  upon 
one's  ways,  i.e.  to  consider  one's  conduct,  and  lay  it  to  heart. 
The  ways  are  the  conduct,  with  its  results.  J.  H.  Michaelis 
has  given  it  correctly,  "  To  your  designs  and  actions,  and  their 
consequences."  In  their  ways,  hitherto,  they  have  reaped  no 
blessing  :  they  have  sowed  much,  but  brought  only  a  little  into 
their  barns.  i<3n,  inf.  abs.,  to  bring  in  what  has  been  reaped, 
or  bring  it  home.  What  is  here  stated  must  not  be  restricted 
to  the  last  two  harvests  which  they  had  had  under  the  reign  of 
Darius,  as  Koehler  supposes,  but  applies,  according  to  ch.  ii. 
15-17,  to  the  harvests  of  many  years,  which  had  turned  out 
very  badly.  The  inf.  abs.,  which  is  used  in  the  place  of  the 
finite  verb  and  determined  by  it,  is  continued  in  the  clauses 
which  follow,  7135?,  etc.  The  meaning  of  these  clauses  is,  not  that 
the  small  harvest  was  not  sufficient  to  feed  and  clothe  the  people 
thoroughly,  so  that  they  had  to  "  cut  their  coat  according  to 
their  cloth,"  as  Maurer  and  Hitzig  suppose,  but  that  even  in 
their  use  of  the  little  that  had  been  reaped,  the  blessing  of  God 
was  wanting,  as  is  not  only  evident  from  the  words  themselves, 
but  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  by  ver.  9.^  What 
they  ate  and  drank  did  not  suffice  to  satisfy  them  ;  the  clothes 
which  they  procured  yielded  no  warmth  ;  and  the  wages  which 
the  day-labourer  earned  vanished  just  as  rapidly  as  if  it  had 
been  placed  in  a  bag  full  of  holes  (cf.  Lev.  xxvi.  26  ;  Hos.  iv. 
10;  Mic.  vi.  14).     ii)  after  Qn?  refers  to  the  individual  who 

1  Calvin  and  Osiander  see  a  double  curse  iu  ver.  6.  The  former  says, 
•'  "We  know  that  God  punishes  men  in  both  ways,  both  by  withdrawing 
His  blessing,  so  that  the  earth  is  parched,  and  the  heaven  gives  no  rain, 
and  also,  even  when  there  is  a  good  supply  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  by 
preventing  their  satisfying,  so  that  there  is  no  real  enjoyment  of  them. 
It  often  happens  that  men  collect  what  would  be  quite  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  food,  but  for  aU  that,  are  still  always  hungry.  This  kind  of  curse 
is  seen  the  more  plainly  when  God  deprives  the  bread  and  wine  of  theil 
true  virtue,  so  that  eating  and  drinking  fail  to  support  the  strength." 
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clothes  himself,  and  is  to  be  explained  from  the  phrase  7  on, 
"  I  am  warm"  (1  Kings  i.  1,  2,  etc.). 

Vers.  7-11.  After  this  allusion  to  the  visitation  of  God,  the 
prophet  repeats  the  summons  in  vers.  7,  8,  to  lay  to  heart  their 
previous  conduct,  and  choose  the  way  that  is  well-pleasing  to 
God.  Ver.  7.  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  Direct  your  heart 
upon  your  ways.  Ver.  8.  Go  up  to  the  mountains  and  fetch  icood 
and  build  the  house,  and  I  will  take  pleasure  therein  and  glorify 
myself,  saith  Jehovah."  Hdhdr  (the  mountain)  is  not  any  par- 
ticular mountain,  say  the  temple  mountain  (Grotius,  Maurer, 
Eos.),  or  Lebanon  (Cocceius,  Ewald,  etc.)  ;  but  the  article  is 
used  genericaliy,  and  hdhdr  is  simply  the  mountain  regarded  as 
the  locality  in  which  wood  chiefly  grows  (cf.  Neh.  viii.  15). 
Fetching  wood  for  building  is  an  individualizing  expression  for 
providing  building  materials;  so  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
inference  drawn  by  Hitzig  and  many  of  the  Rabbins,  that 
the  walls  of  the  temple  had  been  left  standing  when  it  was 
destroyed,  so  that  all  that  had  to  be  done  was  to  renew  the 
wood-work, — an  inference  at  variance  not  only  with  the  refer- 
ence made  to  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  temple  in 
ch.  ii.  18  and  Ezra  iii.  10,  but  also  to  the  express  statement  in 
the  account  sent  by  the  provincial  governor  to  king  Darius  in 
Ezra  V.  8,  viz.  that  the  house  of  the  great  God  was  built  with 
square  stones,  and  that  timber  was  laid  in  the  walls,  ia'nvnsi, 
so  will  I  take  pleasure  in  it  (the  house)  ;  whereas  so  Ion"  as  it  lay 
in  ruins,  God  was  displeased  with  it.  ^5^^?1,  and  I  will  glorify 
myself,  sc.  upon  the  people,  by  causing  my  blessing  to  flow  to 
it  again.  The  keri  ^l^SSI  is  an  unnecessary  emendation,  inas- 
much as,  although  the  voluntative  might  be  used  (cf.  Ewald, 
§  350,  a),  it  is  not  required,  and  has  not  been  employed,  both 
because  it  is  wanting  in  nv-is^  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
verbs  n"i)  do  not  easily  admit  of  this  form  (Ewald,  §  228,  a), 
and  also  because  it  is  not  used  in  other  instances,  where  the 
same  circumstances  do  not  prevail  (e.g.  Zech.  i.  3).^     Ewald 

^  The  later  Talinudists,  indeed,  have  taken  the  omission  of  the  n,  which 
stands  for  5  when  used  as  a  numeral,  as  an  indication  that  there  were  five 
things  wanting  in  the  second  temple :  (1)  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  with 
the  atoning  lid  and  the  cherubim ;  (2)  the  sacred  fire ;  (3)  the  shechinah  ; 
(•1)  the  Holy  Spirit ;  (5)  the  Urim  and  Thummim  (compare  the  Babylonian 
tract  Joma  216,  and  Sal.  ben  Melecl,  Miclal  .TopU  on  Hag.  i.  8). 
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aud  Hitzig  adopt  this  I'endering,  "  that  I  may  feel  myself 
honoured,"  whilst  Maurer  and  Riickert  translate  it  as  a  jiassive, 
"  that  I  may  be  honoured."  But  both  of  these  views  are  much 
less  in  harmony  with  the  context,  since  what  is  there  spoken  of 
is  the  fact  that  God  will  then  turn  His  good  pleasure  to  the 
people  once  more,  and  along  with  that  His  blessing.  How 
thoroughly  this  thought  predominates,  is  evident  from  the  more 
elaboi'ate  descrijJtion,  which  follows  in  vers.  9-11,  of  the  visita- 
tion from  God,  viz.  the  failure  of  crops  and  drought. 

Ver.  9.  "  Ye  looked  out  for  much,  and  behold  (it  came)  to 
little  ;  and  ye  brought  it  home,  and  I  blew  into  it.  Why  ?  is  the 
saying  of  Jehovah  of  hosts.  Because  of  my  house,  that  it  lies 
waste,  whereas  ye  run  every  man  for  his  house.  Ver.  10.  There- 
fore the  heaven  has  loiihheld  its  dew  on  your  account,  that  no  dew 
fell,  and  the  earth  has  withheld  her  produce.  Ver.  11.  And  I 
called  drought  upon  the  earth,  and  upon  the  mountains,  and  upon 
the  com,  and  upon  the  new  wine,  and  upon  the  oil,  and  upon 
everything  that  the  ground  produces,  and  upon  men,  and  upon 
cattle,  and  upon  all  the  labour  of  the  hands"  The  meaning  of 
ver.  9a  is  evident  from  the  context.  The  inf.  abs.  pdnoh  stands 
in  an  address  full  of  emotion  in  the  place  of  the  perfect,  and, 
as  the  following  clause  shows,  for  the  second  person  plural. 
Ye  have  turned  yourselves,  fixed  your  eye  upon  much,  i.e.  upon 
a  rich  harvest,  Dypp'nani,  and  behold  the  desired  much  turned 
to  little.  Ye  brought  into  the  house,  ye  fetched  home  what 
was  reaped,  and  I  blew  into  it,  i.e.  I  caused  it  to  fly  away,  like 
chaff  before  the  wind,  so  that  there  was  soon  none  of  it  left. 
Here  is  a  double  curse,  therefore,  as  in  ver.  6  :  instead  of  much, 
but  little  was  reaped,  and  the  little  that  was  brought  home 
melted  away  without  doing  any  good.  To  this  exposition  of 
the  curse  the  prophet  appends  the  question  na  JV^^  why,  sc.  has 
this  taken  place?  that  he  may  impress  the  cause  with  the 
greater  emphasis  upon  their  hardened  minds.  For  the  same 
reason  he  inserts  once  more,  between  the  question  and  the 
answer,  the  words  "  is  the  saying  of  Jehovah  of  hosts,"  that 
the  answer  may  not  be  mistaken  for  a  subjective  view,  but 
laid  to  heart  as  a  declaration  of  the  God  who  rules  the  world. 
The  choice  of  the  form  np  for  np  was  probably  occasioned  by 
the  guttural  V  in  the  [V!,  which  is  closely  connected  with  it, 
just  as  the  analogous  use  of  np"?j;  instead  of  np'Py  in  Isa.  i.  5, 
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Ps.  X.  13,  and  Jer.  xvi.  10,  where  it  is  not  followed  by  a  word  com- 
mencing with  J?  as  in  Deut.  xxix,  23,  1  Kings  ix.  8,  Jer.  xxii.  8. 
The  former  have  not  been  taken  into  account  at  all  by  Ewald 
in  his  elaborate  Lelirhucli  (cf.  §  182,  b).  In  the  answer  given 
by  God,  "  because  of  my  house"  {ya'an  hethi)  is  placed  first  for 
tlie  sake  of  emphasis,  and  the  more  precise  explanation  follows. 
NW  ■iB'N,  "  because  it,"  not  "  that  which."  'Wl  Dn'<1.  is  a  circum- 
stantial clause.  Srvih  .  .  .  Ci"!,  not  "  every  one  runs  to  his 
house,"  but  "  runs  for  his  house,"  ?  denoting  the  object  of  the 
running,  as  in  Isa.  lix.  7  and  Pi-ov.  i.  16.  "When  the  house  of 
Jehovah  was  in  question,  they  did  not  move  from  the  spot;  but 
if  it  concerned  their  own  house,  they  ran"  (Koehler).  In  vers. 
10  and  11,  the  curse  with  which  God  punished  the  neglect  of 
His  house  is  still  further  depicted,  with  an  evident  play  upon 
the  punishment  with  which  transgressors  are  threatened  in  the 
law  (Lev.  xxvi.  19,  20;  Deut.  xi.'l7  and  xxviii.  23,  24).  a^'b 
is  not  a  dat.  incomm.  (Hitzig),  which  is  never  expressed  by  ?V; 
but  ?V  is  used  either  in  a  causal  sense,  "  on  j'our  account " 
(Oliald.),  or  in  a  local  sense,  "  over  you,"  after  the  analogy  of 
Deut.  xxviii.  23,  "IB'^-i  bv  IK'S  1''»B',  in  the  sense  of  "  the  heaven 
over  you  will  withhold"  (Ros.,  Koehl.).  It  is  impossible  to 
decide  with  certainty  between  these  two.  The  objection  to  the 
first,  that  "on  your  account"  would  be  superfluous  after  I?"?J', 
has  no  more  force  than  that  raised  by  Hitzig  against  the  second, 
viz.  that  super  would  be  -'I'D.  There  is  no  tautology  in  the  first 
explanation,  but  the  OS'?!?,  written  emphatically  at  the  com- 
mencement, gives  greater  intensity  to  the  threat :  "  on  account 
of  you,"  you  who  only  care  for  your  own  houses,  the  heaven 
withholds  the  dew.  And  with  the  other  explanation,  ^VD  would 
only  be  required  in  case  D3vy  were  regarded  as  the  object, 
upon  which  the  dew  ought  to  fall  down  from  above.  t<^3,  not 
"to  shut  itself  up,"  but  in  a  transitive  sense,  with  the  derivative 
meaning  to  withhold  or  keep  back ;  and  mittdl,  not  partitively 
"  of  the  dew,"  equivalent  to  "  a  portion  of  it,"  but  min  in  a 
privative  sense,  "  away  from,"  i.e.  so  that  no  dew  falls  ;  for  it 
is  inadmissible  to  take  miltdl  as  the  object,  "to  hold  back  alono- 
with  the  dew,"  after  the  analogy  of  Num.  xxiv.  11  (Hitzig), 
inasmuch  as  the  accusative  of  the  person  is  wanting,  and  in  the 
parallel  clause  f<?3  is  construed  with  the  accus.  rei.  i^l?^)  in 
ver.  11  is  still  dependent  upon  I3"^J?.     The  word  clwrebh,  in  the 
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sense  of  drought,  applies  strictly  speaking  only  to  the  land  and 
the  fruits  of  the  ground,  but  it  is  also  transferred  to  men  and 
beasts,  inasmuch  as  drought,  M'hen  it  comes  upon  all  vegetation, 
affects  men  and  beasts  as  well ;  and  in  this  clause  it  may  be 
taken  in  the  general  sense  of  devastation.  The  word  is  care- 
fully chosen,  to  express  the  idea  of  the  lex  talionis.  Because 
the  Jews  left  the  house  of  God  chdrebh,  they  were  punished 
with  churehh.  The  last  words  are  comprehensive :  "  all  the 
labour  of  the  hands "  had  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  and  the  preparation  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

Vers.  12-15.  The  result  of  this  reproof.— Ver.  12.  ^^  Zerub- 
Lahel,  and  Joshua,  and  the  whole  of  the  remnant  of  the  people, 
hearkened  to  the  voice  of  Jehovah  their  God,  and  according  to  the 
loords  of  Haggai  the  prophet,  as  Jehovah  their  God  had  sent 
him;  and  the  people  feared  hefore  Jehovah."  "All  the  remnant 
of  the  people"  does  not  mean  the  rest  of  the  nation  besides 
Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  in  support  of  which  Koehler  refers  to 
Jer.  xxxix.  3  and  1  Chron.  xii.  38,  either  here  or  in  ver.  14 
and  ch.  ii.  2,  inasmuch  as  Zerubbabel  as  the  governor  and 
prince  of  Judah,  and  Joshua  as  the  high  priest,  are  not 
embraced  under  the  idea  of  the  "  people  "  (dm),  as  is  the  case 
in  the  passages  quoted,  where  those  who  are  described  as  the 
sh^'erith,  or  remnant,  are  members  or  portions  of  the  whole  in 
question.  The  "remnant  of  the  people,"  as  in  Zech.  viii.  6,  is 
that  portion  of  the  nation  which  had  returned  from  exile  as  a 
small  gleaning  of  the  nation,  which  had  once  been  much  larger. 
7ip3  VO^,  to  hearken  to  the  voice,  i.e.  to  lay  to  heart,  so  as  to 
obey  what  was  heard.  '''''  ?ipa  is  still  more  minutely  defined  by 
'1J1  ''nnvpj.'l :  "and  (indeed)  according  to  the  words  of  Haggai,  in 
accordance  with  the  fact  that  Jehovah  had  sent  him."  This  last 
clause  refers  to  ^'?.2'n,  which  he  had  to  speak  according  to  the 
command  of  God  (Hitzig) ;  cf .  Mic.  iii.  4.  The  first  fruit  of  the 
hearing  was,  that  the  people  feared  before  Jehovah ;  the  second 
is  mentioned  in  ver.  14,  namely,  that  they  resumed  the  neglected 
building  of  the  temple.  Their  fearing  before  Jehovah  presup- 
poses that  they  saw  their  sin  against  God,  and  discerned  in  the 
drought  a  judgment  from  God. 

This  penitential  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  people 
and  their  rulers  was  met  by  the  Lord  with  the  promise  of  His 
assistance,  in  order  to  elevate  this  disposition  into  determina- 
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tion  and  deed.  Ver.  13.  "  Then  spah  Haggai,  the  mess3)iger 
of  Jehovah,  in  the  message  of  Jehovah  to  the  people,  thus:  I  am 
with  you,  is  the  saying  of  Jehovah.  Ver.  14.  And  Jehovah 
sth'red  up  the  spirit  of  Zerubhabel,  and  the  spirit  of  Joshua, 
and  the  spirit  of  all  the  remnant  of  the  nation  ;  and  they  came 
and  did  work  at  the  house  of  Jehovah  of  hosts,  their  God."  The 
prophet  is  called  tlSPD  in  ver.  13,  i.e.  messenger  (uot  "angel," 
as  many  in  the  time  of  the  fathers  misunderstood  the  word  as 
meaning),  as  being  sent  by  Jehovah  to  the  people,  to  make 
known  to  them  His  will  (compare  Mai.  ii.  7,  where  the  same 
epithet  is  applied  to  the  priest).  As  the  messenger  of  Jehovah, 
he  speaks  by  command  of  Jehovah,  and  not  in  his  own  name 
or  by  his  own  impulse.  0?)?^  ''J^?,  I  am  with  you,  will  help 
you,  and  will  remove  all  the  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way 
of  your  building  (cf.  ch.  ii.  4).  This  promise  Jehovah  fulfilled, 
first  of  all  by  giving  to  Zerubbabel,  Joshua,  and  the  people,  a 
willingness  to  carry  out  the  work.  niT  T'^n,  to  awaken  the 
spirit  of  any  man,  i.e.  to  make  him  willing  and  glad  to  carry 
out  His  resolutions  (compare  1  Chron.  v.  26 ;  2  Chron.  xxi. 
16;  Ezra  i.  1,  5).  Thus  filled  with  joyfulness,  courage,  and 
strength,  they  began  the  work  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the 
sixth  month,  in  the  second  year  of  king  Darius  (ver.  15),  that 
is  to  say,  twenty-three  days  after  Haggai  had  first  addressed 
his  challenge  to  them.  The  interval  had  been  spent  in  deli- 
beration and  counsel,  and  in  preparations  for  carrying  out  the 
work.  In  several  editions  and  some  few  MSS.  in  Kennicott,  in 
Tischendorf's  edition  of  the  LXX.,  in  the  Itala  and  in  the 
Vulgate,  ver.  15  is  joined  to  the  next  chapter.  But  this  is 
proved  to  be  incorrect  by  the  fact  that  the  chronological  state- 
ments in  ver.  15  and  ch.  ii.  1  are  irreconcilable  with  one 
another.  Ver.  15  is  really  so  closely  connected  with  ver.  14 
that  it  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  the  last  clause  of  that  verse. 
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TEE  GLORY  OF  THE  NEW  TEMPLE,  AND  THE  BLESSINGS  OF 
THE  NEW  EKA.— Chap.  u. 

Tliis  chapter  contains  three  words  of  God,  which  Haggai 
published  to  the  people  in  the  seventh  and  ninth  months  of  the 
second  year  of  Darius,  to  strengthen  them  in  their  zeal  for  the 
building  of  the  temple,  and  to  preserve  them  from  discourage- 
ment. The  first  of  these  words  (vers.  1-9)  refers  to  tiie 
relation  in  which  the  new  temple  would  stand  to  the  former 
one,  and  was  uttered  not  quite  four  weeks  after  the  building 
of  the  temple  had  been  resumed. 

Vers.  1-9.  Glory  of  the  New  Temple. — Vers.  1  and  2. 
"/n  the  seventh  month,  on  the  tioenty-jirst  day  of  the  month,  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  through  Haggai"  viz.  to  Zerubbabel, 
Joshua,  and  the  remnant  of  the  nation,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
whole  of  the  congregation  that  had  returned  from  exile ; 
whereas  the  first  appeal  was  only  addressed  to  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua  (see  the  introduction  to  cli.  i.  1),  although  it  also 
applied  to  the  whole  nation.  Just  as  in  the  second  year  of 
the  return  from  Babylon,  when  the  foundation  for  the  temple, 
which  was  about  to  be  rebuilt,  was  laid  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus, 
many  old  men,  who  had  seen  the  temple  of  Solomon,  burst  out 
into  loud  weeping  when  they  saw  the  new  foundation  (Ezra 
iii.  10  sqq.)  ;  a  similar  feeling  of  mourning  and  despair  appears 
to  have  taken  possession  of  the  people  and  their  rulers  imme- 
diately after  the  work  had  been  resumed  under  Darius,  and 
doubts  arose  whether  the  new  building  was  really  well-pleasing 
to  the  Lord,  and  ought  to  be  carried  on.  The  occasion  for 
this  despondency  is  not  to  be  sought,  as  Hitzig  supposes,  in 
the  fact  that  objections  were  made  to  the  continuance  of  the 
building  (Ezra  v.  3),  and  that  the  opinion  prevailed  in  conse- 
quence that  the  works  ought  to  be  stopped  till  the  arrival  of 
the  king's  authority.  For  this  view  not  only  has  no  support 
whatever  in  our  prophecy,  but  is  also  at  variance  Avith  the 
account  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  according  to  which  the  governor 
and  his  companions,  who  had  made  inquiries  concerning  the 
command  to  build,  did  not  stop  the  building  while  they  sent 
word  of  the  affair  to  the  king  (Ezra  v.  5).  Moreover,  the 
conjecture  that  the  people  had  been  seized  with  a  feeling  of 
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sadness,  when  the  work  had  so  far  advanced  that  they  were 
able  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  new  temple  and  the 
earlier  one  (Hengstenberg),  does  not  suffice  to  explain  the  rapid 
alteration  which  took  place  in  the  feelings  of  the  people.  The 
building  could  not  have  been  so  far  advanced  in  three  weeks 
and  a  half  as  that  the  contrast  between  the  new  temple  and 
the  former  one  could  be  clearly  seen,  if  it  had  not  been  noticed 
from  the  very  first ;  a  fact,  however,  to  which  Ezra  iii.  12 
distinctly  refers.  But  although  it  had  been  seen  from  the  very 
beginning  that  the  new  building  would  not  come  up  to  the 
glory  of  the  former  temple,  the  people  could  not  from  the  very 
outset  give  up  the  hope  of  erecting  a  building  which,  if  not 
quite  equal  to  the  former  one  in  glory,  would  at  all  events 
come  somewhat  near  to  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  their 
confidence  in  the  work  might  begin  to  vanish  as  soon  as  the 
first  enthusiasm  flagged,  and  a  time  arrived  which  was  more 
favourable  for  the  quiet  contemplation  of  the  general  condition 
of  affairs.  This  explanation  is  suggested  by  the  time  at  which 
the  second  word  of  God  was  delivered  to  the  congregation 
through  the  prophet.  The  twenty-first  day  of  the  seventh 
month  was  the  seventh  day  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (cf.  Lev. 
xxiii.  34  sqq.),  the  great  festival  of  rejoicing,  on  which  Israel 
was  to  give  practical  expression  to  its  gratitude  for  the  gracious 
guidance  which  it  had  received  through  the  wilderness,  as  well 
as  for  the  blessing  of  the  ingathering  of  all  the  fruits  of  the 
ground,  which  ended  with  the  gathering  of  the  orchard-fruits 
and  with  the  vintage,  by  the  presentation  of  numerous  burnt- 
offerings  and  other  sacrifices  (see  my  hihlische  Archdologie,  i. 
p.  415  sqq.).  The  return  of  this  festal  celebration,  especially 
after  a  harvest  which  had  turned  out  very  miserably,  and 
showed  no  signs  of  the  blessing  of  God,  could  not  fail  to  call 
lip  vividly  before  the  mind  the  difference  between  the  former 
times,  when  Israel  was  able  to  assemble  in  the  courts  of  the 
Lord's  house,  and  so  to  rejoice  in  the  blessings  of  His  grace  in 
the  midst  of  abundant  sacrificial  meals,  and  the  present  time, 
when  the  altar  of  burnt-sacrifice  might  indeed  be  restored 
again,  and  the  building  of  the  temple  be  resumed,  but  in  which 
there  was  no  prospect  of  erecting  a  building  that  would  in  any 
degree  answer  to  the  glory  of  the  former  temple ;  and  when 
the  prophecies  of  an  Isaiah  or  an  Ezekiel  were  remembered, 
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according  to  which  the  new  temple  was  to  surpass  the  former 
one  in  glory,  it  would  be  almost  sure  to  produce  gloomy  thoughts, 
and  supply  food  for  doubt  whether  tlie  time  had  really  come 
for  rebuilding  the  temple,  when  after  all  it  would  be  only  a 
miserable  hut.  In  this  gloomy  state  of  mind  consolation  was 
very  necessary,  if  the  hardly  awakened  zeal  for  the  building 
of  the  house  of  God  was  not  to  cool  down  and  vanish  entirely 
away.  To  bring  this  consolation  to  those  who  were  in  despair 
was  the  object  of  the  second  w^ord  of  God,  which  Haggai  was 
to  publish  to  the  congregation.     It  runs  as  follows : 

Ver.  3.  "  Who  is  left  among  you.  that  saw  this  house  in  its 
former  glory  f  and  hoio  do  ye  see  it  now  ?  Is  it  not  as  nothing 
in  your  eyes?  Ver.  4.  And  noio  he  comforted,  Zeruhhahel,  is 
the  saying  of  Jehovah ;  and  be  comforted,  Joshua  son  of  Jozadak, 
thou  high  priest ;  and  be  comforted  all  the  people  of  the  land,  is 
the  saying  of  Jehovah,  and  work :  for  I  am  ivith  you,  is  the 
saying  of  Jehovah  of  hosts.  Ver.  5.  The  word  that  I  concluded 
with  you  at  your  coming  out  of  Egypt,  and  my  Spirit,  stand  in 
the  midst  of  you;  fear  ye  not."  The  prophet,  admitting  the 
poverty  of  the  new  building  in  comparison  with  the  former  one, 
exhorts  them  to  continue  the  work  in  comfort,  and  promises 
them  that  the  Lord  will  be  with  them,  and  fulfil  His  covenant 
promises.  The  question  in  ver.  3  is  addressed  to  the  old  men, 
who  had  seen  Solomon's  temple  in  all  its  glory.  There  might 
be  many  such  men  still  living,  as  it  was  only  sixty-seven  or  sixty- 
eight  years  since  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple.  "i^B'Sn  is 
the  predicate  to  the  subject  ''P,  and  has  the  article  because  it  is 
defined  by  the  reflex  action  of  the  relative  clause  which  follows 
(compare  Ewald,  §  277,  a).  The  second  question,  '1i^  t^^^  riDl, 
et  qualem  videtis,  In  what  condition  do  ye  see  it  now  1  is  ap- 
pended to  the  last  clause  of  the  first  question  :  the  house  which 
ye  saw  in  its  former  glory.  There  then  follows  with  NiPn,  in 
the  form  of  a  lively  assurance,  the  statement  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  buildings.  |'K3  inbs,  which  has  been  inter- 
preted in  very  different  ways,  may  be  explained  from  the 
double  use  of  the  D  in  comparisons,  which  is  common  in 
Hebrew,  and  which  answers  to  our  as — so :  here,  however,  it  is 
used  in  the  same  way  as  in  Gen.  xviii.  25  and  xliv.  18 ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  object  to  be  compared  is  mentioned  first,  and  the 
object  with  which  the  comparison  is  instituted  is  mentioned 
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afterwards,  in  tliis  sense,  "  so  is  it,  as  having  no  existence,"  in 
which  case  we  should  either  leave  out  the  first  particle  of  com- 
parison, or  if  it  were  expressed,  should  have  to  reverse  the  order 
of  the  words:  "  as  not  existing  (nothing),  so  is  it  in  your  eyes." 
Koehler  gives  this  correct  explanation  ;  whereas  if  WD3  be  ex- 
plained according  to  Joel  ii.  2,  its  equal,  or  such  an  one,  we 
get  the  unsuitable  thought,  that  it  is  not  the  temple  itself,  but 
something  like  the  temple,  that  is  compared  to  nothing.    Even  in 
Gen.  xliv.  18,  to  which  Ewald  very  properly  refers  as  contain- 
ing a  perfectly  equivalent  phrase,  it  is  not  a  man  equal  to  Joseph, 
but  Joseph  himself,  who  is  compared  to  Pharaoh,  and  described 
as  being  equal  to  him.     Nevertheless  they  are  not  to  let  their 
courage  fail,  but  to  be  comforted  and  to  work.     Chuzaq,  to  be 
inwardly  strong,  i.e.  to  be  comforted.     'Asdh,  to  work  or  pro- 
cure, as  in  Tlutli  ii.  19  and  Prov.  xxxi.  13,  in  actual  fact,  to 
continue  the  work  of  building  bravely,  without  there  being  any 
necessity  to  supply  i^3S7D  from  ch.  i.  14.     For  Jehovah  will  be 
with  them  (cf.  ch.  i.  13).     In  confirmation  of  this  promise  the 
Lord  adds,  that  the  word  which  He  concluded  with  them  on 
their  coming  out  of  Egypt,  and  His  Spirit,  will  continue  among 
them.      "  The  word"    (^eth-hadddbhdr)   cannot  be   either  the 
accusative  of  the  object  to  the  preceding  verb  'dsu  (ver.  4),  or 
to  any  verb  we  may  choose  to  supply,  or  the  preposition  'et/i, 
with,  or  the  accusative  of  norm  or  measure  (Luther,  Calvin, 
and  others).     To  connect  it  with  'dsu  yields  no  suitable  mean- 
ing.    It  is  not  tlie  word,  which  they  vowed  to  the  Lord,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  covenant,  that  they  are  to  do  now,  but  the 
work  which  tliey  had  begun,  viz.  the  building  of  the  temple, 
tiiey  are  now  to  continue.     It  is  perfectly  arbitrary  to  supply 
the  verb  zikhru,  remember  (Ewald  and  Hengstenberg),  and  to 
understand  the  prophet  as  reminding  them  of  the  word  "  fear 
not"  (Ex.  XX.  17  (20)).     That  word,  "  fear  not,"  with  which 
Moses,  not  God,  infused  courage  into  the  people,  who  were 
alarmed  at  the  terrible  phenomenon  with  which  Jehovah  came 
down  upon   Sinai,  has  no  such    central  significance  as  that 
Haggai  could  point  to  it  without  further  introduction,  and  say 
that  Jehovah  had  concluded  it  with  them  on  their  coming  out 
of  Egypt.     The  word  which  the  Lord  concluded  with  Israel 
when  He  led  it  out  of  Egypt,  can  only  be  the  promise  which 
established  the  covenant,  to  the  fulfilment  of  which  God  bound 
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Himself  in  relation  to  the  people,  when  He  led  them  out  of 
Egypt,  namely,  the  word  that  He  would  make  Israel  into  Plis 
own  property  out  of  all  nations  (Ex.  xix.  5,  6 ;  Deut.  vii.  6  ; 
cf.  Jer.  vii.  22,  23,  and  xi.  4).  It  would  quite  agree  with  this 
to  take  ^eth  as  the  accusative  of  tiie  norm,  and  also  to  con- 
nect it  as  a  preposition,  if  this  could  only  be  shown  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  language.  But  although  the 
accusative  in  Hebrew  is  often  used,  in  the  relation  of  free  sub- 
ordination, "  to  express  more  precisely  the  relation  of  measure 
and  size,  space  and  time,  mode  and  kind"  (cf.  Ewald,  §  204-206), 
it  is  impossible  to  find  any  example  of  such  an  accusative  of 
norm  as  is  here  assumed,  especially  with  ^eth  preceding  it.  But 
if  ^etli  were  a  preposition  instead  of  23n!<,  we  should  have  Q?^!', 
inasmuch  as  the  use  of  I3'5ili"'^^j  as  a  parallel  to  2?fi8>!,  makes 
the  words  clumsy  and  awkward.  The  thought  which  Haggai 
evidently  wishes  to  express  requires  that  hadddhlidr  should 
stand  upon  the  same  line  witli  ruchl,  so  that ' eth-hadddbhdr  is 
actually  the  subject  to  ' omedeth,  and  'eth  is  simply  used  to  con- 
nect the  new  declaration  with  the  preceding  one,  and  to  place 
it  in  subjection  to  the  one  which  follows,  in  the  sense  of  "  as 
i-egards,"  quoad  (Ewald,  §  277,  d,  pp.  683-4),  in  which  case  the 
choice  of  the  accusative  in  the  present  instance  may  either  be 
explained  from  a  kind  of  attraction  (as  in  the  Latin,  urhem 
quam  statuo  vestra  est),  as  Plitzig  supposes,  or  from  the  blending 
together  of  two  constructions,  as  Koehler  maintains  ;  that  is  to 
say,  Haggai  intended  to  write  "'^"]^J'.U  ''0''"''!  "'?'^l'"'^!<,  but  was 
induced  to  alter  the  proposed  construction  by  the  relative  clause 
'131  'ms  "IB'K  attaching  itself  to  l^^'I'.  Consequently  'omedeth, 
as  predicate,  not  only  belongs  to  ruchl,  but  also  to  hadddhhdr,  in 
the  sense  of  to  have  continuance  and  validity ;  and  according 
to  a  later  usage  of  the  language,  10J?  is  used  for  Dip,  to  stand 
fast  (compare  Isa.  xl.  8  with  Dan.  xi.  14).  The  word,  that 
Israel  is  the  property  of  Jehovah,  and  Jehovah  the  God  of 
Israel,  still  stands  in  undiminished  force  ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
His  Spirit  also  still  works  in  the  midst  of  Israel.  RuUch,  in 
parallelism  with  the  word  containing  the  foundation  of  the 
covenant,  is  neither  the  spirit  of  prophecy  (Chald.,  J.  D.  Mich.), 
nor  the  spirit  which  once  filled  Bezaleel  and  his  companions 
(Ex.  xxxi.  1  sqq.,  xxxvi.  1  sqq.),  enabling  them  to  erect  the 
tabernacle  in  a  proper  manner,  and  one  well-pleasing  to  God 
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(Luc,  Osiancler,  and  Koehler).  Both  views  are  too  narrow ; 
ruach  is  the  divine  power  which  accompanies  the  word  of  pro- 
mise and  reahzes  it  in  a  creative  manner,  i.e.  not  merely  "  the 
virtue  with  which  God  will  establish  their  souls,  that  they  may 
not  be  overcome  by  temptations"  (Calvin),  but  also  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  working  in  the  world,  which  is  able  to  remove  all 
the  external  obstacles  that  present  themselves  to  the  realization 
of  the  divine  plan  of  salvation.  This  Spirit  is  still  working  in 
Israel  ("  in  the  midst  of  you")  ;  therefore  they  are  not  to  fear, 
even  if  the  existing  state  of  things  does  not  correspond  to 
human  expectations.  The  omnipotence  of  God  can  and  will 
carry  out  His  word,  and  glorify  His  temple.  This  leads  to  the 
further  promise  in  vers.  6-9,  which  gives  the  reason  for  the 
exhortation,  "  Fear  ye  not." 

Ver.  6.  "  For  thus  saith  JeltovaJi  of  Jiosts,  Once  more,  in  a 
short  time  it  comes  to  pass,  I  shake  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  sea, 
and  the  dry.  Ver.  7.  And  I  shake  all  nations,  and  the  costly  of 
all  nations  will  come,  and  1  shall  fill  this  house  ivith  glory,  saith 
Jehovah  of  hosts.  Ver.  8.  Mine  is  the  silver,  and  mine  the  gold,  is 
the  saying  of  Jehovah  of  hosts.  Ver.  9.  The  last  glory  of  this 
house  will  he  greater  than  the  first,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts;  and  in 
this  place  shall  I  give  peace,  is  the  saying  of  Jehovah  of  hosts" 
Different  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  definition  of  the 
time  K'n  Dyp  nnx  "n)).  Luther,  Calvin,  and  others,  down  to 
Ewald  and  Hengstenberg,  follow  the  Chaldee  and  Vulgate,  and 
either  take  achath  in  the  sense  of  the  indefinite  article  or  as  a 
numeral,  "adhuc  itnum  modicum  est,"  or  "it  is  yet  a  little  thither." 
But  if  achath  belonged  to  tiVi?  as  a  numeral  adjective,  either  in 
the  one  sense  or  the  other,  according  to  the  arrangement  adopted 
without  exception  in  Hebrew  (for  'echdd  is  not  an  adjective  in 
Dan.  viii.  13),  it  could  not  stand  before  toyD,  but  must  be  placed 
after  it.  The  difference  of  gender  also  precludes  this  combi- 
nation, inasmuch  as  tajfip  is  not  construed  as  a  feminine  in  a 
single  passage.  We  must  therefore  take  ^''n  t3J)a  as  forming 
an  independent  clause  of  itself,  i.e.  as  a  more  precise  definition 
of  nriN  "liv.  But  ^achath  does  not  mean  one  =  one  time,  or  a 
short  space  of  time  (Burk,  Hitzig,  Hofmann) ;  nor  does  it 
acquire  this  meaning  from  the  clause  N''n  i^'^a  ;  nor  can  it  be 
sustained  by  arbitrarily  supplying  W.  'Achath  is  used  as  a 
neuter  in  the  sense  of  "  once,"  as  in  Ex.  xxx.  10,  2  Kinjxs 
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vi.  10,  Job  xl.  5  (cf.  Ewald,  §  269,  b).  H'rt  uyjp,  a  little,  i.e.  a 
short  time  is  it,  equivalent  to  "soon,"  in  a  short  time  will  it 
occur  (cf.  Hos.  viii.  10;  Ps.  xxxvii.  10).  The  LXX.  have 
rendered  it  correctly  eVt  a'rra^,  only  they  have  left  out  K''n  DVp. 
The  words,  "  once  more  and  indeed  in  a  short,  time  I  shake," 
etc.,  have  not  the  meaning  which  Koehl.  attaches  to  the  correct 
rendering,  viz.  "  Once,  and  only  once,  will  Jehovah  henceforth 
shake  heaven  and  earth,"  in  which  the  "liy  standing  at  the  head 
is  both  moved  from  its  place,  and  taken,  not  in  the  sense  of 
repetition  or  of  continuance  from  the  present  to  the  future,  but 
simply  in  the  sense  of  an  allusion  to  the  future;  in  other  words, 
it  is  completely  deprived  of  its  true  meaning.  For  Hij?  never 
loses  its  primary  sense  of  repetition  or  return  anymore  than 
the  German  noch  (still  or  yet),  so  as  to  denote  an  occurrence 
in  the  future  without  any  allusion  whatever  to  an  event  that 
has  already  happened  or  is  in  existence  still,  not  even  in  2  Sam. 
xix.  36  and  2  Chron.  xvii.  6,  with  which  Koehler  endeavours  to 
support  his  views,  without  observing  that  in  these  passages  Tiy 
is  used  in  a  very  different  sense,  signifying  in  2  Sam.  prcelerea, 
and  in  2  Chron.  "moreover."  In  the  verse  before  us  it  is  used 
with  reference  to  the  previous  shaking  of  the  world  at  the 
descent  of  Jehovah  upon  Sinai  to  establish  the  covenant  with 
Israel,  to  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has 
quite  correctly  taken  it  as  referring  (Heb.  xii.  26).  On  tlie 
other  hand,  the  objection  offered  by  Koehler,  that  that  shaking 
did  not  extend  beyond  Sinai  and  the  Sinaitic  region,  either 
accordinff  to  the  historical  account  in  Ex.  xix.  16-18,  or  the 
poetical  desci'iptions  in  Judg.  v.  4,  5,  and  Ps.  Ixviii.  8,  9,  is 
incorrect.  For  not  only  in  the  two  poetical  descriptions  referred 
to,  but  also  in  Hab.  iii.  6,  the  manifestation  of  God  upon 
Sinai  is  represented  as  a  trembling  or  shaking  of  the  earth, 
whereby  the  powers  of  the  heaven  were  set  in  motion,  and  the 
heavens  dropped  down  water.  The  approaching  shaking  of 
the  world  will  be  much  more  violent ;  it  will  affect  the  heaven 
and  the  earth  in  all  their  parts,  the  sea  and  the  sohd  ground, 
and  also  the  nations.  Then  will  the  condition  of  the  whole  of 
the  visible  creation  and  of  the  whole  of  the  world  of  nations 
be  altered.  The  shaking  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  i.e.  of 
the  universe,  is  closely  connected  with  the  shaking  of  all 
nations.    It  is  not  merely  a  figurative  representation  or  symbol, 
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however,  of  great  political  agitations,  but  is  quite  as  real  as  the 
shaking  of  the  nations,  and  not  merely  follows  this  and  is 
caused  by  it,  but  also  precedes  it  and  goes  side  by  side  with  it, 
and  only  in  its  completion  does  it  form  the  conclusion  to  the 
whole  of  the  shaking  of  the  world.  For  earthquakes  and 
movements  of  the  powers  of  heaven  are  heralds  and  attendants 
of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  to  judgment  upon  the  whole  earth, 
through  which  not  only  the  outward  form  of  the  existing  world 
is  altered,  but  the  present  world  itself  will  finally  be  reduced 
to  ruins  (Isa.  xxiv.  18-20),  and  out  of  the  world  thus  perish- 
ing there  are  to  be  created  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
(fsa.  Ixv.  17,  Ixvi.  22  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  10-13).  But  if  the  shaking 
of  heaven  and  earth  effects  a  violent  breaking  up  of  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  the  universe,  the  shaking  of  all  nations  can 
only  be  one  by  which  an  end  is  put  to  the  existing  condition 
of  the  world  of  nations,  by  means  of  great  political  convulsions, 
and  indeed,  according  to  the  explanation  given  in  ver.  22,  by 
the  Lord's  overthrowing  the  throne  of  the  kingdoms,  annihilat- 
ing their  power,  and  destroying  their  materials  of  war,  so  that 
one  falls  by  the  sword  of  the  other,  that  is  to  say,  by  wars  and 
revolutions,  by  which  the  might  of  the  heathen  world  is  broken 
and  annihilated.  It  follows  from  this,  that  the  shaking  of  the 
heathen  is  not  to  be  interpreted  spiritually,  either  as  denoting 
"  the  marvellous,  supernatural,  and  violent  impulse  by  which 
God  impels  His  elect  to  betake  themselves  to  the  fold  of  Christ " 
(Calvin),  or  "  the  movement  to  be  produced  among  the  nations 
through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit."  The  impulse  given  by  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  and  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  such  souls 
among  the  nations  as  desire  salvation,  to  seek  salvation  from 
the  living  God,  is  only  the  fruit  of  the  shaking  of  the  heathen 
world,  and  is  not  to  be  identified  with  it ;  for  the  coming  of  the 
chemdath  hol-hagguyim  is  defined  by  'N31  with  the  Vav  consec.  as 
a  consequence  of  the  shaking  of  the  nations. 

By  chemdath  Tcol-haggoyim  most  of  the  earlier  orthodox  com- 
mentators understood  the  Messiah,  after  the  example  of  the 
Vulgate,  et  veniet  desideratus  gentibus,  and  Luther's  "  consola- 
tion of  the  Gentiles."  But  the  plural  INS  is  hardly  reconcilable 
with  this.  If,  for  example,  chemdath  were  the  subject  of  the 
clause,  as  most  of  the  commentators  assume,  we  should  have 
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the  singular  Nni.    For  the  rule,  that  in  the  case  of  two  nouns 
connected  together  in  the  construct  state,  the  verb  may  take 
the  number  of  the  governed  noun,   applies  only  to  cases  in 
which  the  governed  noun  contains  the  principal  idea,  so  that 
there  is  a  constructio  ad  sensum  ;  whereas  in  the  case  before  us 
tlie  leading  idea  would  be  formed,  not  by  kol-hagyoyim,  but  by 
chemdatli,  desideratus,  or  consolation,  as  a  designation  of  the 
Messiah.   Hence  Cocc,  Mark,  and  others,  have  taken  chemdath 
as  the  accusative  of  direction :   "  that  they  (sc.  the  nations) 
may  come  to  the  desire  of  all  nations — namely,  to  Christ."     It 
cannot  be  objected  to  this,  as  Koehler  supposes,  that  to  designate 
Christ  as  the  desire  of  all  nations  would  be  either  erroneous, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  time  of  Haggai  only  a  very  few  heathen 
knew  anything  about  Israel's  hope  of  a  Messiah,  or  perfectly 
unintelligible  to  his  contemporaries,  especially  if  the  meaning 
of  the  epithet  were  that  the  heathen  would  love  Him  at  some 
future  time.     For  the  latter  remark  is  at  once  proved  to  be 
untenable  by  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  and  Micah,  to  the  effect 
that  all  nations  will  flow  to  the  mountain  of  God's  house. 
After  such  prophecies,  the  thought  that  the  heathen  would  one 
day  love  the  Messiah  could  not  be  unintelligible  to  the  con- 
temporaries of  our  prophet ;  and  there  is  not  the  smallest  proof 
of  the  first  assertion.   In  the  year  520  B.C.,  when  the  ten  tribes 
had  already  been  scattered  among  the  heathen  for  200  years, 
and  the  Judasans  for  more  than  seventy  years,  the  Messianic 
hope  of  Israel  could  not  be  any  longer  altogether  unknown  to 
the  nations.    It  may  with  much  better  reason  be  objected  to  trie 
former  view,  that  if  chemddh  were  the  accusative  of  direction, 
we  should  expect  the  preposition  'el  in  order  to  avoid  ambiguity 
But  what  is  decisive  against  it  is  the  fact,  that  the  coming  of  the 
nations  to  the  Messiah  would  be  a  thought  completely  foreign 
to  the  context,  since  the  Messiah  cannot  without  further  expla- 
nation be  identified  with  the  temple.     Chemddh  signifies  desire 
(2  Chron.  xxi.  20),  then  the  object  of  desire,  that  in  which  a 
man  finds  pleasure  and  joy,  valuables.     Chemdath  haggoyim  is 
therefore  the  valuable  possessions  of  the  heathen,  or  according 
to  ver.  8  their  gold  and  silver,  or  their  treasures  and  riches ; 
not  the  best  among  the  heathen  (Theod.  Mops.,  Capp.,  Hitzig). 
Hence  chemdath  cannot  be  the  accusative  of  direction,  since 
the  thought  that  the  heathen  come  to  the  treasures  of  all  the 
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heathen  furnishes  no  suitable  meaning ;  but  it  is  the  nomina- 
tive or  subject,  and  is  construed  as  a  collective  word  with  the 
verb  in  the  plural.  The  thought  is  the  following  :  That  shaking 
will  be  followed  by  this  result,  or  produce  this  effect,  that  all 
the  valuable  possessions  of  the  heathen  will  come  to  fill  the 
temple  with  glory.  Compare  Isa.  Ix.  5,  where  the  words,  "  the 
possessions  (riches)  of  the  heathen  (cliel  gOyim)  will  come  to 
thee,"  i.e.  be  brought  to  Jerusalem,  express  the  same  tliought ; 
also  Isa.  Ix.  11.  With  the  valuable  possessions  of  the  heathen 
the  Lord  will  glorify  His  temple,  or  fill  it  with  Mbhod.  Kdllwd 
without  the  article  denotes  the  glory  which  the  temple  will 
receive  through  the  possessions  of  the  heathen  presented  there. 
The  majority  of  the  commentators  have  referred  these  words 
to  the  glorification  of  the  temple  through  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  in  it,  and  appeal  to  Ex.  xl.  34,  35,  1  Kings  viii.  10,  11, 
2  Chron.  v,  13,  14,  according  to  which  passages  the  glory  of 
Jehovah  filled  the  tabernacle  and  Solomon's  temple  at  their 
dedication,  so  that  they  identify  Mbhod  (glory)  with  k'blwd 
Y'liovdh  (glory  of  Jehovah)  without  reserve.  But  this  is  im- 
practicable, although  the  expression  kdbhod  is  chosen  by  tlie 
prophet  with  a  reference  to  those  events,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
our  prophecy  did  commence  with  the  fact  that  Jehovah  came 
to  His  temple  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  (Mai.  iii.  1). — 
Ver.  8.  Jehovah  can  fill  tiiis  house  with  glory,  because  the 
silver  and  gold  which  the  heathen  nations  possess  belong  to 
Him.  By  shaking  all  kingdoms  He  can  induce  the  nations  to 
present  their  treasures  to  Him  as  gifts  for  the  glorification  of 
His  house.  Thus  (the  promise  closes  with  this  in  ver.  9), 
the  later  glory  of  this  house  will  be  greater  than  the  former 
was.  HdachHron  might  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  habbayith 
haszeh,  in  the  sense  of  "the  glory  of  this  latter  house;"  and 
the  majority  of  the  commentators  have  taken  it  so,  after  the 
Itala,  Vulgate,  and  Peschito.  But  it  is  quite  as  admissible  to 
connect  it  with  kdbhod,  in  the  sense  of  "the  later  glory  of 
this  house,"  inasmuch  as  when  one  substantive  is  determined 
by  another  which  is  connected  with  it  in  the  construct  state, 
the  adjective  belonging  to  the  nomen  regens  follows  with  the 
article  (cf.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1 ;  1  Chron.  xxiii.  27 ;  and  Ewald, 
§  289,  a).  This  is  the  rendering  adopted  by  Michaelis,  Maurer, 
Hitzig,  and  others,  after  the  LXX.     According  to  the  first 
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construction,  the  distinction  would  be  drawn  between  a  former 
and  a  later  house  ;  according  to  tlie  second,  simply  between  the 
earlier  and  later  glory  of  the  same  house ;  and  the  passage  would 
be  based  upon  the  idea,  that  through  all  ages  there  was  only 
one  house  of  Jehovah  in  Jerusalem  existing  under  different 
forms.  Ver.  3  is  decisive  in  favour  of  the  second  view,  for 
there  an  earlier  glory  is  attributed  to  this  house,  and  contrasted 
with  its  present  miserable  condition.  The  first  or  former  glory 
is  that  of  Solomon's  temple,  the  later  or  last  that  of  Zerubbabel's. 
The  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  true  rendering  of  the  words 
has  no  material  influence  upon  the  matter  itself ;  except  that, 
if  the  latter  view  be  adopted,  the  question  so  often  discussed  by 
earlier  writers — namely,  whether  by  the  second  temple  we  are 
to  understand  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel  or  the  temple  as  altered 
by  Herod,  which  many  have  erroneously  taken  to  be  the  third — 
falls  to  the  ground  as  perfectly  unmeaning.  The  final  glory  of 
the  temple  will  also  be  a  lasting  one.  This  is  implied  in  the 
closing  words  of  the  promise :  "  And  in  this  place  will  I  give 
peace."  "  This  place"  is  not  the  temple,  but  Jerusalem,  as  the 
place  where  the  temple  is  built;  and  the  "  peace"  is  not  spiritual 
peace,  but  external  peace,  which  does  indeed  in  its  perfect  form 
include  spiritual  peace  as  well.  This  is  perfectly  evident  from 
the  parallel  passages,  Mic.  v.  4,  Joel  iv.  17,  and  Isa.  Ix.  18. 

If  we  also  take  up  the  question  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  this 
prophecy,  we  must  keep  the  two  features  quite  distinct — (a) 
the  shaking  of  heaven  and  earth  and  all  nations ;  (6)  the  con- 
sequence of  this  shaking,  the  coming  of  the  heathen  with  their 
possessions  to  the  glorification  of  the  temple — although  they  both 
stand  in  close  connection.  The  earlier  commentators  were  no 
doubt  generally  right,  when  they  sought  for  the  fulfilment  in 
the  establishment  of  the  new  covenant  through  Christ ;  they 
simply  erred  in  referring  the  predicted  shaking  of  the  nations 
and  the  promised  glorification  of  the  temple  in  too  one-sided 
and  exclusive  a  manner  to  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh, 
to  His  teaching  in  the  temple,  and  to  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  They 
were  thereby  compelled,  on  the  one  hand,  to  force  upon  the 
prophecy  a  meaning  irreconcilable  with  the  words  themselves, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  seek  for  its  fulfilment  in  historical 
particulars   to  some  extent  of  very  subordinate  importance. 
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Even  the  predicted  nearness  of  the  time  ("  it  is  a  little  while") 
does  not  suit  the  exclusive  reference  to  the  establishment  of 
the  new  covenant,  or  the  founding  of  the  Christian  church. 
The  period  of  520  years,  which  elapsed  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  cannot  be  called  a  little  or  short  time,  as  Calovius 
supposes,  "  in  comparison  with  the  time  that  had  passed  since 
either  the  promulgation  of  the  law  or  the  promulgation  of  the 
protevangelium"  inasmuch  as  five  hundred  are  not  tiVO  in 
relation  to  fifteen  hundred,  and  the  proposal  to  go  back  to  the 
protevangelium  is  evidently  merely  a  loophole  of  perplexity. 
Nor  can  N^n  DVP  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
measure  of  time  here  is  not  a  human  one,  but  the  divine 
measure,  according  to  which  a  thousand  years  are  equal  to 
one  day.  "  For  whoever  speaks  to  men,  must  speak  of  things 
according  to  a  human  method  of  thinking ;  or  if  he  do  not,  he 
must  make  it  clear  that  this  is  the  case.  The  prophet  lays 
stress  upon  the  brevity  of  the  time,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
forting. And  only  what  is  short  in  the  eyes  of  men  is  fitted 
for  this"  (Hengstenbercp).  The  shaking  of  the  heathen  world 
did  not  first  begin  with  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  commenced 
shortly  after  the  time  of  Plaggai.  It  is  true  that  under  Darius 
Hystaspes  the  Persian  empire  was  still  standing  at  the  summit 
of  its  power ;  but  its  shaking  began  under  his  successor 
Xerxes,  and  came  very  plainly  to  light  in  his  war  against 
Greece.  "  Even  then  there  were  forebodings  that  the  time  of 
this  empire  would  soon  be  accomplished,  and  the  rapid  con- 
quests of  Alexander  gave  fulfilment  to  this  foreboding.  And 
even  his  power,  which  seemed  destined  to  last  for  ever,  very 
speedily  succumbed  to  the  lot  of  all  temporal  things.  Inde 
(says  Livy)  morte  Alexandn  dislractum  in  midta  regna,  dum 
ad  se  quisque  opes  rapiunt  lacerantes  viribus,  a  summo  culmine 
fortuncB  ad  ultimum  finem  centum  quinquaginta  annos  stelit. 
The  two  most  powerful  kingdoms  that  grew  out  of  the  mon- 
archy of  Alexander,  viz.  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian,  destroyed 
one  another.  The  Romans  now  attained  to  the  government 
of  the  world  ;  but  at  the  very  time  when  they  appeared  to  be 
at  the  summit  of  their  greatness,  their  shaking  had  very  con- 
siderably advanced"  (Hengstenberg).  The  circumstance  that 
the  prophet  mentions  the  shaking  of  heaven  and  earth  before 
the  shaking  of  all  the  heathen,  cannot  furnish  any  valid  ground 
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for  objecting  to  these  allusions ;  nor  can  it  force  xis  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  words  are  only  to  be  understood  as  denoting 
"great  political  shakings,  whereby  the  power  of  the  heathen 
would  be  broken,  their  pride  humbled,  and  so  the  susceptibility 
for  salvation  be  evoked  among  them."  For  even  if  such  events 
do  shake  the  world,  and  are  poetically  represented  as  earth- 
quakes, even  if  they  were  regarded  by  the  nations  as  heralds 
of  the  approaching  destruction  of  the  world,  because  the  im- 
pression they  produced  upon  the  mind  was  as  if  heaven  and 
earth  were  falling  to  pieces  ;  all  this  does  not  satisfy  the  words, 
which  do  not  express  the  subjective  emotion,  but  announce 
real  facts.  The  shaking  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  the  sea  and 
of  the  dry  land,  is  indeed  partially  effected  by  violent  earth- 
quakes and  wonderful  signs  in  the  sky,  and  was  typified  by 
such  judgments  as  the  flood ;  but  it  is  only  fully  accomplished 
at  the  breaking  up  of  the  present  condition  of  the  world  in 
the  destruction  of  this  heaven  and  this  earth.  The  prophet 
mentions  at  the  very  outset  the  utmost  and  the  last  that  God 
will  do,  to  clear  away  all  existing  hindrances  to  the  completion 
of  His  kingdom  in  glory,  and  then  passes  on  to  the  shakings 
of  the'  world  of  nations  which  prepare  the  way  for  and  lead 
on  to  this  result,  just  as  Micah  in  ch.  iv.  comes  back  from  the 
most  remote  future  to  the  less  remote,  and  then  to  the  imme- 
diate future.  For  the  shakings  of  the  heathen,  by  which  their 
power  will  be  broken  and  the  dissolution  of  heathenism  and 
of  the  ungodly  power  of  the  world  will  be  effected,  do  not 
reach  their  end  with  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Christian  church  :  but  just  as  the  kingdom  of  the 
world  maintains  its  standing  by  the  side  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  established  by  Christ  upon  the  earth,  until  the  return 
of  our  Lord  to  judgment ;  so  does  the  shaking  of  the  heathen 
and  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  nations  continue  till  every  power 
which  rises  against  the  Almighty  God  and  His  Christ  is 
broken,  and  the  world  which  has  been  thrown  into  confusion 
by  the  sin  of  men,  and  is  made  subject  to  corruptibility  on 
their  account,  shall  perish,  and  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,  for  which  we  are  looking,  shall 
be  established  (2  Pet.  iii.  12,  13).^ 

1  Aug.  Koehler  also  assumes  that  the  ultimate  fulfilment  of  our  pro- 
phecy will  not  take  place  till  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  although  ho  is 
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But  if  the  shaking  of  the  heathen  commenced  before  the 
coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  will  continue  till  His  second 
coming  in  glory,  we  must  not  restrict  the  fulfilment  of  the 
predicted  moral  consequences  of  this  shaking — namely,  that 
the  heathen  come  and  consecrate  their  possessions  to  the  Lord 
for  the  glorification  of  His  house,  to  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  to  Christ,  and  their  entrance  into  the  Christian  church 
— but  must  also  regard  the  desire  for  the  living  God,  awakened 
by  the  decay  of  heathendom  and  its  religions,  which  was  mani- 
fested in  the  adoption  of  Judaism  by  the  more  pious  heathen, 
as  a  prelude  to  the  fulfilment  which  commenced  with  the  spread 
of  the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  and  must  include  not  only 
the  presentation  of  dedicatory  offerings  twi'  aK\v(j)uXo)v  and  of 
gifts  r&v  e^codev  edvwv,  with  which  the  temple  was  adorned 
according  to  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17,  3,  but  also  the 
presents  of  king  Artaxerxes  and  his  counsellors,  which  Ezra 
received  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem  to  carry  with  him  for  the 

of  opinion  that,  generally  speaking,  it  has  not  been  fulfilled  in  the  manner 
originally  intended.  Starting,  for  example,  with  the  fact  that  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  events  predicted  by  Haggai  and  the  coming  of  the  day  of 
Jehovah  are  one  and  the  same,  and  that  according  to  Mai.  iii.  1, 23  the 
day  of  Jehovah  was  to  be  preceded  by  the  coming  of  a  messenger,  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  Jehovah  to  come  to  His  temple,  Koehler  assumes  that 
the  fulfilment  of  these  events  ought  to  have  taken  place  with  the  coming 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  to  establish  the  new  covenant  as  the  Messiah.  But, 
inasmuch  as  Israel  was  still  without  such  moral  preparation  as  would  allow 
of  the  coming  of  Jehovah  being  a  blessing  to  it,  and  rejected  its  Messiah, 
there  occurred  an  event  in  connection  with  this  rejection  of  Jesus  on  the 
part  of  Israel,  which  not  only  put  a  stop  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies, 
the  realization  of  which  had  commenced  with  the  coming  of  Jesus,  but 
introduced  a  partial  modification.  "  The  new  covenant,"  he  says,  "  which 
was  established  by  the  Lord  in  His  incarnation,  was  not  at  first  a  blessing 
to  Israel,  but  to  the  heathen  world.  Instead  of  setting  up  His  kingdom 
over  the  earth,  with  Zion  as  the  centre,  the  Lord  returned  to  heaven,  and 
there  took  possession  of  the  throne  above  all  thrones.  But  Israel  was 
smitten  with  the  ban,  and  scattered  among  the  heathen  nations.  The 
sacred  places  which  were  to  be  glorified  by  the  valuables  of  all  the  heathen, 
had  become  unclean  tlirough  Israel's  sin,  and  were  given  up  to  destruction 
in  consequence."  In  his  opinion  there  is  a  coming  of  Jehovah  still  in  the 
future.  Jesus  will  return  from  heaven  again,  but  not  till  Israel  shall  have 
been  converted  to  the  Messiah  it  rejected.  Then  will  the  prophecies  of 
Haggai  that  remained  unfulfilled  at  the  first  coming  of  Jesus  be  accom- 
plished, but  in  the  only  way  that  is  still  possible,  since  the  former  holy 
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temple  (Ezra  vii.  15  sqq.).^  Yea,  even  the  command  of  king 
Darius  Hystaspes  to  his  vicegerent,  which  no  doubt  reached 
Jerusalem  after  our  prophecy  had  been  uttered,  not  only  to 
allow  the  work  at  tbis  house  of  God  to  continue,  but  also  to 
deliver  to  the  elders  of  Judah  what  was  required  for  the  build- 
ing as  well  as  for  the  requirements  of  the  daily  sacrificial  wor- 
ship out  of  the  moneys  raised  by  taxation  on  this  side  the  river 
(Ezra  vi.  6-10),  may  at  any  rate  be  regarded  as  a  pledge  of 
the  certain  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promise  uttered  by  Haggai. 
But  whilst  the  honour  paid  to  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel  on  the 
part  of  the  heathen  and  heathen  princes  by  the  presentation  of 
sacrifices  and  dedicatory  offerings  must  not  be  overlooked,  as 
preludes  to  the  promised  filling  of  this  house  with  the  riches  of 
the  Gentiles,  we  must  not  look  to  this  outward  glorification  of 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  for  the  true  fulfilment  of  our  pro- 
phecy, even  if  it  had  exceeded  Solomon's  temple  in  glory. 
This  first  took  place  with  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  that  not 

places  of  Israel  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  heathen  world  has  already 
participated  in  the  ne-w  covenant,  and  has  at  any  rate  in  part  already 
become  the  people  of  God.  Consequently  the  events  predicted  by  Haggai 
(ii.  6-9)  have  not  been  fulfilled  ;  for  the  valuable  possessions  of  all  the 
heathen  have  not  been  applied  to  the  glorification  of  the  sanctuary  of 
Jehovah  built  by  Zerubbabel,  and  there  has  not  been  a  place  of  peace 
created  there  in  the  midst  of  the  judgments  that  were  to  fall  upon  the 
heathen  world.  But  the  fault  of  this  rests  purely  upon  Israel.  And  so 
also  it  is  in  the  impenitence  of  Israel  that  we  have  to  look  for  the  reason 
why  the  shaking  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  all  the  heathen,  which 
Haggai  announced  as  STI  DV'D,  has  been  postponed  for  more  than  500 
years.  This  is  Koehler's  view.  But  if  there  had  really  been  any  founda- 
tion in  the  Scriptures  for  this  view,  and  the  predictions  of  our  prophet  had 
not  been  fulfilled  in  the  manner  intended,  the  fault  would  not  rest  entirely 
in  the  impenitence  of  Israel,  but  would  fall  in  part  upon  God  Himself,  for 
having  sent  His  Son,  not  at  the  proper  time,  or  when  the  time  was  accom- 
plished, but  too  early,  namely,  before  Israel  was  in  that  moral  condition 
which  would  allow  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  to  become  a  blessing  to  it, 
whether  God  was  mistaken  as  to  the  proper  time  for  sending  His  Son,  or 
in  His  judgment  as  to  the  moral  condition  of  Israel.  If  Koehler  had  put 
this  clearly  to  his  own  mind,  he  would  certainly  have  hesitated  before  he 
built  up  a  view  on  the  basis  of  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  day  of  the  Lord 
which  necessarily  leads  to  the  denial  not  only  of  the  divine  prescience  or 
the  ■Trpoyi/aois  rov  Qtov,  but  also  of  the  supernatural  character  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophecy. 

'  We  must  not,  however,  include  the  additions  to  Zerubbabel's  temple 
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in  the  fact  that  Jesus  visited  the  temple  and  taught  in  it,  and 
as  the  incarnate  Logos,  in  whom  the  "  gloiy  of  Jehovah" 
that  filled  the  temple  of  Solomon  dwelt  in  its  truest  essence 
as  ho^a  m?  /lovoyevovi  vapa  •7raTp6<;,  glorified  the  temple  of 
stone  with  His  presence,  but  by  the  fact  that  Christ  raised  up 
the  true  temple  of  God  not  built  with  human  hand  (John 
ii.  19),  i.e.  that  He  exalted  tiie  kingdom  of  God  shadowed 
forth  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  to  its  true  essence.  We 
must  draw  a  distinction  between  the  substance  and  form, 
the  kernel  and  the  shell,  of  the  prophecy.  The  temple,  as 
the  place  where  the  Lord  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  Israel  in  a 
visible  symbol  of  His  gracious  presence,  was  the  seat  and 
concentration  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  had  its  visible 
embodiment  in  the  temple  so  long  as  the  old  covenant  lasted. 
In  this  respect  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  that  had  been 
destroyed  was  a  sign  and  pledge  of  the  restoration  of  the 
kingdom  of   God,   which   had   been    broken  up  through  the 

undertaken  by  Herod  the  Great  for  the  sake  of  beautifying  it,  because, 
although  Herod  was  a  Gentile  by  descent,  the  work  was  not  undertaken 
from  any  love  to  the  Lord,  but  (as  Calvin,  and  Hengstenberg,  Christol.  iii. 
pp.  289-90,  have  already  observed)  with  the  intention  of  securing  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Haggai's  prophecy,  in  order  to  prevent  the  coming  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  his  fear  of  which  was  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  his  earthly 
sway.  His  intention  is  obvious  enough  from  the  address  communicated  by 
Josephus  {Ant.  xv.  11,  1),  through  which  Herod  endeavoured  to  win  over 
the  people  to  his  plan.  After  telling  them  that  the  temple  built  after  the 
return  of  the  fathers  from  exile  was  still  sixty  cubits  lower  than  that  of 
Solomon,  which  he  proposed  to  add,  he  proceeded  thus  :  "  But  since  I  am 
now  by  God's  will  your  governor,  and  I  have  had  peace  a  long  time,  and 
have  gained  great  riches  and  large  revenues,  and,  what  is  the  principal 
thing  of  all,  I  am  at  amity  with  and  well  regarded  by  the  Romans,  who  if 
I  may  so  say,  are  the  rulers  of  the  whole  world,"  etc.  The  allusion  to 
our  prophecy,  as  Hengstenberg  says,  is  unmistakeable  here.  He  tries  to 
prove  that  all  the  conditions  which  it  lays  down  for  the  glorifying  of  the 
temple  have  now  been  realized.  "  All  nations,"  by  whom  the  buildinc  of 
the  temple  is  to  be  promoted,  are  equivalent  in  his  esteem  to  "the  Romans, 
who  are  the  rulers  of  the  whole  world."  He  whom  God  has  called  to  the 
government  has  gold  and  silver  enough.  And  the  words  "  in  this  place 
will  I  give  peace  "  are  now  fulfilled.  The  manner  in  which  he  strained 
every  nerve  to  fulfil  the  words  "  the  glory  will  be  greater,"  is  evident  from 
§  3,  where  it  is  stated  that  "  he  laid  out  larger  sums  of  money  upon  them 
than  had  been  done  before  him,  till  it  seemed  that  no  one  else  had  so 
greatly  adorned  the  temple  as  he  had  done." 
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banisKment  of  Israel  among  the  heathen,  and  the  attitude  of 
those  who  returned  from  exile  towards  the  building  of  the 
temple  was  a  sign  of  their  internal  attitude  towards  the  Lord 
and  His  kingdom.  If,  then,  the  old  men  who  had  seen  the 
temple  in  its  former  glory  wept  aloud  at  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  of  the  new  building,  because  in  comparison  with 
the  former  it  was  as  nothing  in  their  eyes,  this  mourning 
was  occasioned  not  so  much  by  the  fact  that  the  new  temple 
would  not  be  so  beautiful  and  majestic  a  building  as  that  of 
Solomon  had  been,  as  by  the  fact  tliat  the  poverty  of  the  new 
building  set  before  their  eyes  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  This  true  or  deeper  ground  for  their  mourn- 
ing, which  might  very  well  give  rise  to  the  question  whether 
the  Lord  would  restore  His  former  gracious  relation  to  Israel, 
or  at  any  rate  would  restore  it  now,  is  met  by  the  divine  pro- 
mise published  by  Haggai  to  the  people,  which  attaches  itself 
in  form  to  the  existing  circumstances,  and  accordingly  promises 
for  the  future  a  glorification  of  the  temple  which  will  outshine 
the  glory  of  the  former  one.  If  we  look  at  the  tliought  itself 
which  is  expressed  in  this  form,  it  is  the  following  :  The  Lord 
will  one  day  exalt  His  kingdom,  which  is  so  deeply  degraded 
and  despised,  to  a  glory  which  will  far  surpass  the  glory  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  at  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  that  by  the  fact 
that  all  the  heathen  nations  will  dedicate  their  possessions  to  it. 
This  glorification  of  the  house  of  God  commenced  with  the 
introduction  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  Jesus  Christ 
preached,  and  of  which  He  laid  the  foundation  in  His  church. 
And  whilst  the  stone-temple  at  Jerusalem  built  by  Zerubbabel 
and  splendidly  finished  by  Herod  fell  into  ruins,  because  the 
Jews  had  rejected  their  Saviour,  and  crucified  Him,  this  has 
been  carried  on  through  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  will  be  completed  at  the 
end  of  the  course  of  this  world ;  not,  however,  by  the  erection 
of  a  new  and  much  more  glorious  temple  in  Jerusalem,  but  in 
the  founding  of  the  new  Jerusalem  coming  down  out  of  heaven 
from  God  upon  the  new  earth,  after  the  overthrow  of  all  tlie 
powers  of  the  world  that  are  hostile  to  God.  This  holy  city 
will  have  the  glory  of  God  {fj  So^a  toD  ©eov  =  nin^_  "I'^l),  but 
no  temple ;  because  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb 
are  the  temple  of  it.     Into  this  holy  city  of  God  will  the  kings 
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of  tlie  earth  bring  their  glory  and  honour,  and  the  heathen 
who  are  saved  will  walk  therein  (Eev.  xxi.  10,  11,  22-24). 
Thus  the  promise  covers  the  entire  development  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  to  the  end  of  days. 

This  was  the  sense  in  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (Heb.  xii.  26,  27)  understood  our  prophecy.  In 
order,  namely,  to  give  emphasis  to  his  admonition,  not  to  ex- 
pose themselves  to  still  severer  punishment  than  fell  upon  those 
who  hardened  themselves  under  the  Old  Testament  against  the 
incomplete  revelation  of  God,  by  rejecting  the  far  more  perfect 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  he  quotes  our  prophecy,  and  shows 
from  it  (ver.  26),  that  at  the  founding  of  the  old  covenant  only 
a  comparatively  small  shaking  of  the  earth  took  place ;  whereas 
for  the  times  of  the  new  covenant  there  had  been  predicted  a 
shaking  not  only  of  the  earth,  but  also  of  the  heaven,  which 
indicated  that  what  was  moveable  was  to  be  altered,  as  made 
for  that  purpose,  that  the  immoveable  might  remain.  The 
author  of  this  epistle  consequently  brings  out  the  fundamental 
thought  of  our  prophecy,  in  which  its  fulfilment  culminates, 
viz.  that  everything  earthly  must  be  shaken  and  altered,  that 
the  immoveable,  i.e.  the  ^aaiKeia  dcraXevro^,  may  remain,  or 
in  other  words,  that  the  whole  of  the  earthly  creation  muit 
perish,  in  order  that  the  kingdom  of  God  may  be  shown  to  be 
immoveably  permanent.  He  does  not,  however,  thereby  repre- 
sent the  predicted  shaking  of  heaven  and  earth  "  as  still  in  the 
future,"  as  Koehler  supposes ;  but,  as  his  words  in  ver.  28  (cf. 
ver.  22),  "  Wherefore  we,  receiving  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be 
moved,  let  us  have  grace,"  clearly  show,  he  takes  it  as  having 
already  commenced,  and  looks  upon  the  whole  period,  from  the 
coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  till  His  coming  again  in  glory,  as 
one  continuum. 

Vers.  10-19.  Return  of  the  Blessings  of  Nature. 

Ver.  10.  On  the  24th  day  of  the  ninth  month  of  the  same 
year,  that  is  to  say,  exactly  three  months  after  the  congregation 
had  resumed  the  building  of  the  temple  (cf.  ch.  i.ls),  and 
about  two  months  after  the  second  prophecy  (ch.  ii.  1),  a  new 
word  of  the  Lord  was  uttered  through  Haggai  to  the  people. 
It  was  now  time,  since  the  despondency  which  had  laid  hold 
of  the  people  a  few  weeks  after  the  recommencement  of  the 
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building  had  been  dispelled  by  the  consolatory  promises  in 
vers.  6-9,  and  the  work  was  vigorously  pursued,  to  confirm  the 
people  in  the  fidelity  which  they  had  manifested,  by  bestowing 
upon  them  the  blessing  which  had  been  withdrawn.  To  this 
end  Haggai  received  the  commission  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
to  the  people,  that  the  curse  which  had  rested  upon  them  since 
the  building  of  the  temple  had  been  neglected,  had  been  nothing 
but  a  punishment  for  their  indolence  in  not  pushing  forward 
the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  that  from  that  time  forth  the  Lord 
would  bestow  His  blessing  upon  them  again.  The  ninth  month 
{Khislev)  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  period  between  the 
middle  of  November  and  the  middle  of  December,  when  the 
sowing  of  the  winter  crops,  that  commenced  after  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  was  finished,  and  the  autumnal  rain  (early  rain) 
had  set  in,  so  that  in  the  abundant  fall  of  this  rain  they  might 
discern  a  trace  of  the  divine  blessing.  The  word  of  God  was 
as  follows :  Ver.  11.  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  Ash  now  the 
priests  for  instruction,  saying,  Ver.  12.  Behold,  one  carries  holy 
flesh  in  the  lappet  of  his  garment,  and  touches  with  his  lappet  the 
bread,  and  that  which  is  boiled,  the  wine,  and  the  oil,  and  any  kind 
of  food :  does  it  then  become  holy'?  And  the  priests  ansivered 
and  said.  No.  Ver.  13.  And  Haggai  said.  If  one  who  is  unclean 
on  account  of  a  corpse  touches  all  this,  does  it  become  unclean  ? 
And  the  priests  ansioered  and  said.  It  does  become  unclean. 
Ver.  14.  Then  Haggai  answered  and  said.  So  is  this  people,  and 
so  this  nation  before  my  face,  is  the  saying  of  Jehovah ;  and  so 
is  all  the  work  of  their  hands,  and  what  they  offer  to  me  there  : 
it  is  unclean."  In  order  to  impress  most  earnestly  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  people  the  fact  that  it  was  through  their  sin  that 
they  brought  upon  themselves  the  failure  of  crops  that  had 
hitherto  prevailed,  viz.  as  a  punishment  from  God,  the  prophet 
proposes  two  questions  concerning  holy  and  clean  for  the  priests 
to  answer,  in  order  that  he  may  make  an  application  of  the 
answer  they  give  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  nation.  Tordh 
in  ver.  11,  without  the  article,  is  used  in  its  primary  signi- 
fication of  instruction,  and  is  governed  by  ^^^,  accus.  rei :  to 
ask  a  person  anything,  for  to  ask  or  solicit  anything  from 
him.  The  first  question  has  reference  to  the  communication 
of  the  holiness  of  holy  objects  to  other  objects  brought  into 
contact  with  them  :  whether,  if  a  person  carried  holy  flesh  in 
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the  lappet  of  his  garnient,^  and  touched  any  food  with  the 
lappet,  it  would  become  holy  in  consequence.  Hen,  behold, 
pointing  to  an  action  as  possible,  has  almost  the  force  of  a  con- 
ditional particle,  «  if,"  as  in  Isa.  liv.  15,  Jer.  iii.  1  (cf.  Ewald, 
§  103,  g).  "  Holy  flesh"  is  flesh  of  animals  slain  as  sacrifices, 
as  in  Jer.  xi.  15.  Ndzld,  that  which  is  boiled,  boiled  food 
(Gen.  XXV.  29  ;  2  Kings  iv.  38  sqq.).  The  priests  answer  the 
question  laid  before  them  quite  correctly  with  "  No ;"  for, 
according  to  Lev.  vi.  20,  the  lappet  of  the  dress  itself  was  made 
holy  by  the  holy  flesh,  but  it  could  not  communicate  this  holi- 
ness any  further.  The  second  question  (ver.  13)  has  reference 
to  the  spread  of  legal  defilement.  B'3,3  ^oa  is  not  one  who  is 
unclean  in  his  soul ;  but,  as  Lev.  xxii.  4  shows,  it  is  synony- 
mous with  V}ph  NCC  in  Num.  v.  2,  ix.  10,  "  defiled  on  a  soul ;" 
and  this  is  a  contraction  of  ans  ^Zih  Npi3,  or  HD  V^f?  NDD, 
in  Num.  ix.  6,  7,  "  defiled  on  (through)  the  soul  of  a  dead 
man"  (Num.  vi.  6 ;  Lev.  xxi.  11 :  see  at  Lev.  xix.  28),  hence 
one  who  has  been  defiled  through  touching  a  dead  body.  This 
uncleanness  was  one  of  the  strongest  kinds ;  it  lasted  seven 
days,  and  could  only  be  removed  by  his  being  twice  purified 
with  sprinkling  water,  prepared  from  the  ashes  of  the  red  cow 
(see  at  Num.  xix.).  This  question  the  priests  also  answered 
correctly.  According  to  Num.  xix.  22,  he  who  was  defiled  by 
touching  a  dead  body  made  everything  unclean  that  he  touched. 
Tlie  prophet  now  applies  these  provisions  of  the  law  to  the 
ethical  relation  in  which  the  people  stood  to  Jehovah.  "  So  is 
this  people  before  me,  saith  Jehovah."  'isn  is  quite  synonymous 
with  OVn,  as  in  Zeph.  ii.  9,  without  any  subordinate  meaning  of 
a  contemptuous  kind,  which  could  at  the  most  be  contained  in 
liazzeh  (this),  but  in  that  case  would  apply  to  ha  dm  just  as 
well.  Ken,  ita,  refers  to  the  substance  of  the  two  legal  questions 
in  vers.  12  and  13.  The  nation,  in  its  attitude  towards  the 
Lord,  resembles,  on  the  one  hand,  a  man  who  carries  holy  flesh 
in  the  lappet  of  his  garment,  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  man 

1  Luther :  "  in  the  geren  of  his  dress."  The  gehren,  or  gehre,  middle 
high  German  gere,  old  high  German  hero  (English  goar),  is  a  triangular 
piece,  forming  the  gusset  of  a  dress  or  shirt,  then  that  portion  of  the  dress 
in  which  it  is  inserted,  viz.  helow  the  ■waist,  probably  derived  from  the 
Gothic  gdis,  and  the  conjectural  root  geisan  =;  to  thrust  or  strike  (Weigand, 
Germ.  Diet.). 
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who  has  hecome  unclean  through  touching  a  corpse.  "  Israel 
also  possesses  a  sanctuary  in  the  midst  of  its  land, — namely, 
the  place  which  Jehovah  has  chosen  for  His  own  abode,  and 
favoured  with  many  glorious  promises.  But  just  as  no  kind 
of  food,  neither  bread  nor  vegetables,  neither  wine  nor  oil,  is 
sanctified  by  the  fact  that  a  man  touches  it  with  his  sanctified 
garment,  so  will  all  this  not  be  rendered  holy  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  planted  in  the  soil  of  the  land  which  surrounds  and  en- 
closes the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah.  For  though  the  land  itself 
becomes  a  holy  land  in  consequence,  it  cannot  spread  this  holi- 
ness any  further,  nor  communicate  it  to  what  grows  upon  it. 
All  that  Israel  raises  on  its  holy  land,  whether  corn,  wine,  or 
oil,  remains  unholy  or  common.  No  special  blessing  rests  upon 
the  fruits  of  this  land,  on  account  of  the  holiness  of  the  land 
itself,  so  as  of  necessity  to  produce  fruitfulness  as  its  result ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  in  itself  communicate  any  curse. 
But  if,  as  experience  shows,  a  curse  is  resting  notwithstanding 
upon  the  productions  of  this  land,  it  arises  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  unclean  because  Israel  has  planted  them.  For  Israel 
is  utterly  unclean  on  account  of  its  neglect  of  the  house  of 
Jehovah,  like  a  man  who  has  become  unclean  through  touching 
a  corpse.  Everything  that  Israel  takes  hold  of,  or  upon  which 
it  lays  its  hand,  everything  that  it  plants  and  cultivates,  is  from 
the  very  first  affected  with  the  curse  of  uncleanness ;  and  conse- 
quently even  the  sacrifices  which  it  offers  there  upon  the  altar  of 
Jehovah  are  unclean"  (Koehler).  Sham,  there,  i.e.  upon  the  altar 
built  immediately  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezra  iii.  3). 

The  prophet  explains  these  words  in  vers.  15-19  by  repre- 
senting the  failure  of  the  crops,  and  the  curse  that  has  hitherto 
prevailed,  as  a  punishment  from  God  for  having  been  wanting 
in  faithfulness  to  the  Lord  (vers.  15-17),  and  promises  that  from 
that  time  forward  the  blessing  of  God  shall  rest  upon  them 
again  (vers.  18,  19).  Ver.  15.  "And  now,  direct  your  heart 
from  this  day  and  onward,  before  stone  was  laid  to  stone  at  the 
temple  of  Jehovah.  Ver.  16.  Before  this  was,  did  one  come  to 
the  heap  of  sheaves  of  twenty  (in  measure),  there  were  ten :  did 
he  come  to  the  vat  to  draw  fifty  buckets,  there  were  twenty. 
Ver.  17.  /  have  smitten  you  loith  blasting,  and  with  mildew,  and 
with  hail,  all  the  work  of  your  hands;  and  not  one  of  you  {turned) 
to  me,  is  the  saying  of  Jehovah"     The  object  to  which  they  are 
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to  direct  their  heart,  i.e.  to  give  heed,  is  not  to  be  supplied 
from  ch.  i.  5,  7,  "  to  your  ways "  (Ros.  and  others),  but  is 
contained  substantially  in  vers.  16  and  17,  and  is  first  of  all 
indicated  in  the  words  "from  this  day,"  etc.  They  are  to 
notice  what  has  taken  place  from  this  day  onwards.  np??K)J, 
lit.  upwards,  then  further  on.  Here  it  is  used  not  in  the  sense 
of  forwards  into  the  future,  but,  as  the  explanatory  clause 
which  follows  (from  before,  etc.)  clearly  shows,  in  that  of  back- 
wards into  the  past.  Mitierem,  literally  "  from  the  not  yet  of 
the  laying  •  .  .  onwards,"  i.e.  onwards  from  the  time  when  stone 
was  laid  upon  stone  at  the  temple ;  in  other  words,  when  the 
building  of  the  temple  was  resumed,  backwards  into  the  past; 
in  reality,  therefore,  the  time  before  the  resuming  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple  :  for  min  in  mitterem  cannot  be  taken  in  any 
other  sense  than  in  the  parallel  Di'D  which  precedes  it,  and 
Dni''n»  which  follows  in  ver.  16.  The  objection  which  Koehler 
raises  to  this  cannot  be  sustained.  t)ni*np,  from  their  existence 
(backwards).  Most  of  the  modern  commentators  take  the  suffix 
as  referring  to  a  noun,  ydmim  (days),  to  be  supplied  from 
ver.  15;  but  it  appears  much  simpler  to  take  it  as  a  neuter, 
as  Mark  and  others  do,  in  the  sense  of  "  before  these  things 
were  or  were  done,  viz.  this  day,  and  this  work  of  laying  stone 
upon  stone,"  etc.  The  meaning  is  not  doubtful,  viz.  looking 
backwards  from  the  time  when  the  building  of  the  temple 
was  resumed,  in  other  words,  before  the  point  of  time.  ^^3 
commences  a  new  sentence,  in  which  facts  that  they  had  ex- 
perienced are  cited,  the  verb  i<3  being  used  conditionally,  and 
forming  the  protasis,  the  apodosis  to  which  is  given  in  nn*ni. 
If  one  came  to  a  heap  of  sheaves  of  twenty  measures  (/'a/i  is 
probably  to  be  supplied  :  LXX.  crara),  they  became  ten.  A 
heap  of  sheaves  ('Sremdh  as  in  Ruth  iii.  7),  from  which  they 
promised  themselves  twenty  measures,  yielded,  when  threshed, 
no  more  than  ten,  i.e.  only  the  half  of  what  they  expected. 
They  experienced  just  the  same  at  the  pressing  of  the  grapes. 
Instead  of  fifty  buckets,  which  they  expected,  they  obtained 
only  twenty.  Yeqebh  was  the  vat  into  which  the  juice  flowed 
when  pressed  out  of  the  grapes.  Chdsaph,  lit.  to  lay  bare,  here 
to  draw  out,  as  in  Isa.  xxx.  14 :  and  purdh,  in  Isa.  Ixiii.  3, 
the  pressing-trough,  here  a  measure,  probably  the  measure 
which  was  generally  obtained  from  one  filling  of  the  wine- 
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press  with  grapes  (LXX.  /leTprjri]';).  Ver.  17  gives  tlie  reason 
why  so  small  a  result  was  yielded  by  the  threshing-floor  and 
wine-press.  Jehovah  smote  you  with  blasting  and  mildew. 
These  words  are  a  reminiscence  of  Amos  iv.  9,  to  which 
passage  the  last  words  of  the  verse  also  refer.  To  the  disease 
oi  the  corn  there  is  also  added  the  hail  which  smote  the  vines, 
as  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  47.  'Eth  kol-maaseh,  all  the  labour  of  the 
hands,  i.e.  all  that  they  had  cultivated  with  great  toil,  is  a 
second  accusative,  "  which  mentions  the  portion  smitten " 
(Hitzig).  The  perfectly  unusual  construction  vK  Dsns'px  does 
not  stand  for  't<  D33  l''K,  non  fuit  in  vobis  qui  (Vulg.),  nor  is 
asHK  used  for  DanN,  "with  you;"  but  D3ns-pN  either  stands  for 
^?|'''$*j  the  suffix  which  was  taken  as  a  verbal  suffix  used  as  an  ac- 
cusative being  resolved  into  the  accusative  (of.  Ewald,  §  262,  d)  ; 
or  it  is  the  accusative  used  in  the  place  of  the  subject,  that  is 
to  say,  ON  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  as  regards,"  quoad 
(Ewald,  §  277,  p.  683)  :  "as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  there 
was  not  (one)  turning  himself  to  me."  vK,  to  me,  sc.  turnini; 
himself  or  being  converted ;  though  there  is  no  necessity  to 
supply  C^B*,  as  the  idea  is  implied  in  the  word  ??<,  as  in  Hos. 
iii.  3  and  2  Kings  vi.  11. 

After  this  appeal  to  lay  to  heart  the  past  time  during  which 
the  blessing  had  been  withheld,  Haggai  called  upon  the  people 
in  vers.  18  and  19  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  the  time  which  w-as 
commencing  with  that  very  day.  Ver.  18.  "  Direct  your 
heart,  then,  from  this  day  and  onward,  from  the  four  and  twen- 
tieth day  of  the  ninth  (month');  namely,  from  the  day  when  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  of  Jehovah  was  laid,  direct  your  heart. 
Ver.  19.  Is  the  seed  still  in  the  granary?  and  even  to  the  vine, 
and  pomegranate,  and  olive-tree,  it  has  not  borne :  from  this  day 
forward  will  I  bless."  The  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  ninth 
month  was  the  day  on  which  Haggai  uttered  this  word  of  God 
(ver.  10).  Hence  n?j?Dl  in  ver.  18  is  to  be  understood  as  denot- 
ing the  direction  towards  the  future  (Itala,  Vulg.,  and  many 
comm.).  This  is  evident  partly  from  the  fact,  that  only  in 
that  case  can  the  repetition  of  Q????  ^^^'^  in  ver.  18  (end), 
and  the  careful  announcement  of  the  point  of  time  (from  the 
twenty-fourth  day,  etc.),  be  simply  and  naturally  explained,  and 
partly  from  the  fact  that  min  hayyom  hazzeh  (from  this  day) 
is  not  explained  here,  as  in  ver.  15,  by  a  clause  pointing  back  to 
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the  past  (like  mitterem  sum  in  ver.  15),  but  simply  by  a  precise 
notice  of  the  day  referred  to,  and  that  in  the  last  clause  of 
ver.  19  this  day  is  clearly  described  as  the  commencement  of  a 
new  era.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  min 
liayyom  liazzeh  in  ver.  19  the  terminus  a  quo  mentioned  in 
ver.  18a  is  resumed.  But  the  time  mentioned  in  ver.  18, 
"from  the  day  that  the  foundation  of  the  temple  was  laid,"  etc., 
and  also  the  contents  of  the  first  two  clauses  of  ver.  19,  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  no  more  seed  in  the  granary,  and  that 
the  vine,  etc.,  had  not  borne,  do  not  appear  to  harmonize  with 
this.  To  remove  the  first  of  these  difficulties,  Eos.,  Maurer, 
Ewald,  and  others  have  taken  1D''""IC'X  DVn"|pp  as  the  terminus 
ad  quern,  and  connected  it  with  the  foregoing  terminus  a  quo  : 
"  observe  the  time,"  which  reaches  back  from  the  present  day, 
the  twenty-fourth  of  the  ninth  month,  to  the  day  when  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  was  laid  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  (Ezra 
iii.  10).  They  have  thus  taken  !pp  in  the  sense  of  ^J''!.  But  it 
is  now  generally  admitted  that  this  is  at  variance  with  the  usage 
of  the  language ;  even  Ewald  and  Gesenius  acknowledge  this 
(see  Ew.,  Lelirbuch,  §  218,  I,  and  Ges.  Thes.  p.  807).  p)  is 
never  equivalent  to  *1V  or  ^J!1,  but  invariably  forms  the  antithesis 
to  it  (compare,  for  example,  Judg.  xix.  30,  2  Sam.  vii,  6,  and 
Mic.  vii.  12).  Now,  since  I'min  liayyom  cannot  mean  "  to  the 
time  commencing  with  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  the 
temple,"  but  must  mean  "  from  the  day  when  the  foundation  of 
the  temple  was  laid,"  Hitzig  and  Koehler  have  taken  'W1  Di'n  |»^ 
as  an  explanatory  apposition  to  '1J1  CIW  Di'D,  and  assume  that 
through  this  apposition  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  ninth 
month,  in  the  second  year  of  Darius,  is  expressly  designated  as 
tlie  day  on  which  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  temple  of 
Jehovah.  But  this  assumption  is  not  only  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  Ezra  iii.  10,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  foundation  of 
the  temple  was  laid  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  in  the  second  year 
after  the  return  from  Babylon,  but  also  makes  the  prophet 
Haggai  contradict  himself  in  a  manner  which  can  only  be 
poorly  concealed  by  any  quid  pro  quo  at  variance  with  the  lan- 
guage, viz.  (a)  by  identifying  the  words  of  ver.  15,  "when 
stone  was  laid  to  stone  at  the  temple  of  Jehovah,"  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  simple  meaning,  express  the  carrying  on  or 
continuance  of  the  building,  with  the  laying  of  the  foundation- 
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stone;  secondly  (b),  by  understanding  the  statement,  "tliey 
did  work  at  the  house  of  Jehovah  on  the  twenty-fourth  day 
of  the  sixth  month  "  (ch.  i.  14, 15),  not  according  to  its  natural 
meaning  as  relating  to  their  building  upon  the  foundation 
already  laid,  but  as  signifying  the  removal  of  the  rubbish  and 
the  procuring  of  wood  and  stone,  that  is  to  say,  as  referring 
to  the  preparations  for  building ;  and  lastly  (c),  by  explaining 
'1J1  IBJ  lE'N  in  ver.  19  as  signifying  the  laying  of  a  fresh 
or  second  foundation.  These  assumptions  are  so  forced,  that 
if  there  were  not  a  simpler  and  easier  way  of  removing  the 
difficulty  raised,  we  would  rather  assume  that  there  had  been 
a  corruption  of  the  text.  But  the  thing  is  not  so  desperate 
as  this.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  pronounce  the  opinion 
that  '131  Di'n  ip^  is  an  explanatory  apposition  to  'Wl  C'lE'V  Di>p 
an  unfounded  one.  The  position  of  the  athnach  in  i^^J^OI  fur- 
nishes no  tenable  proof  of  this.  Nor  can  the  assumption 
that  I'min  is  synonymous  with  min  be  sustained.  In  support 
of  the  statement,  "  that  Pmin  only  differs  from  min  in  the 
greater  emphasis  with  which  it  is  spoken,"  Ewald  (§  218,  b) 
has  merely  adduced  this  passage.  Hag.  ii.  18,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  exhibit  this  with  especial  clearness,  but  in  which, 
as  we  have  just  shown,  such  an  assumption  yields  no  appro- 
priate meaning.  \u?  followed  by  ^y  or  1V1  does  indeed  occur 
in  several  instances  in  such  a  connection,  that  it  appears  to  be 
used  instead  of  the  simple  min.  But  if  we  look  more  closely 
at  the  passages  (e.g.  Ex.  xi.  7  ;  Judg.  xix.  30 ;  2  Sam.  vii.  6), 
the  ?  is  never  superfluous;  and  I'min  is  simply  used  in  cases 
where  the  definition  so  introduced  is  not  closely  connected  with 
what  goes  before,  but  is  meant  to  be  brought  out  as  an  inde- 
pendent assertion  or  additional  definition,  so  that  in  all  such 
cases  the  ?  "  has  the  peculiar  force  of  a  brief  allusion  to  some- 
thing not  to  be  overlooked,  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  sepa- 
rate parts,  or  a  rapid  summary  of  the  whole,  like  our  'with 
regard  to,'  'as  regards'  (Lat.  quoad);"  and  it  only  fails  to 
correspond  entirely  to  this,  "  from  the  fact  that  ?  is  only  ex- 
pressible in  the  softest  manner,  and  indeed  in  our  language 
can  hardly  be  expressed  in  words  at  all,  though  it  quite  per- 
ceptibly yields  this  sense"  (Ewald,  §  310).  nvpp?  is  also  used 
in  this  sense  in  Dan.  i.  18  instead  of  nsipp  (ver.  15),  whilst 
in  other  cases  {e.g.  in  pin'ipp  in  2  Sam.  vii.  19)  it  indicates  the 
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direction  to  a  place  or  towards  an  object  (Ewald,  §  218,  b)}  In 
the  verse  before  us,  the  '?  before  IP  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
German  anlangend,  hetrefend,  concerning,  as  to,  sc.  the  time, 
from  the  day  when  the  foundation  of  the  temple  was  laid,  and  is 
used  to  give  prominence  to  this  assertion,  and  by  the  prominence 
given  to  it  to  preclude  any  close  connection  between  the  defini- 
tion of  the  time  so  introduced  and  what  goes  before,  and  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  following  definition  contains  a  fresh 
subject  of  discourse.  The  expression  D33a^  ID'B',  which  closes 
the  sentence  commencing  with  Di'n  \ah,  and  which  would  be 
somewhat  tautological  and  superfluous,  if  the  day  of  the  laying 
of  the  foundation  of  the  temple  coincided  with  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  also  points  to  this.  What  space 
of  time  it  is  to  which  Haggai  gives  prominence  in  these  words, 
as  one  which  they  are  to  lay  to  heart,  is  shown  in  ver.  19,  "  Is 
the  seed  still  in  the  granary  ?"  etc.  That  this  question  is  not  to 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  summons  to  proceed  now  with  good 
heart  to  sow  the  summer  crops,  which  were  not  sown  till 
January,  and  therefore  were  still  in  the  granary,  as  Hitzig  sup- 
poses, has  been  pointed  out  by  Koehler,  who  also  correctly 
observes  that  the  prophet  first  of  all  reminds  his  hearers  of  the 
mournful  state  of  things  in  the  past  (not  "in  the  present,"  as  he 
says),  that  they  may  thoroughly  appreciate  the  promise  for  the 
future.  For  even  if  the  question  to  be  answered  with  "  no,"  viz. 
whether  the  corn  is  still  in  the  granary,  were  to  be  referred  to 
the  present,  what  follows,  viz.  that  the  fruit-trees  have  not  borne, 
would  not  suit  this,  since  not  having  borne  is  a  past  thing,  even 
if  it  merely  related  to  the  last  year,  although  there  is  no  ground 
for  any  such  limitation  of  the  words.  And  if  in  ver.  1 9  the 
prophet  directs  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the  past,  we  must 
also  understand  the  chronological  datum  immediately  preceding 
as  relating  to  the  past  as  well,  and  must  assume  that  the  words 

^  Koehler's  objection  to  this  explanation  of  I'merachog,  viz.  that  with 
the  verb  dibber,  the  object  concerning  which  a  person  is  spoken  to,  is 
never  introduced  with  the  preposition  "J,  is  groundless.  "  With  verbs  of 
speaking  p  yields  the  same  double  meaning  as  ^ix,  according  to  the  con- 
text," i.e.  it  can  denote  the  person  spoken  to,  and  the  person  or  thing  to 
which  the  speaking  refers,  or  about  which  a  person  is  speaking  (cf.  Gen. 
xxi.  7 ;  Num.  xxiii.  23  ;  Isa.  v.  1  j  Mic.  iL  6  j  Jer.  xxiii.  9  ;  Ps.  iii.  3,  xi.  1, 
xxvU.  8  ;  and  Ewald,  §  217,  c). 
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from  Qi^n  ]iy?  in  ver.  18  to  i^^^  X?  in  ver.  19  contain  a  paren- 
thetical thought ;  that  is  to  say,  we  must  assume  that  the  pro- 
phet, in  order  to  set  clearly  before  their  minds  the  difference 
between  the  past  when  the  building  of  the  temple  was  sus- 
pended, and  the  future  commencing  with  that  very  day,  before 
promising  the  blessing  of  God  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  future, 
directs  another  look  at  the  past,  and  that  from  the  time  of  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  temple  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus 
to  his  own  time,  and  reminds  them  once  more  of  the  want  of 
blessing  which  they  had  experienced  from  that  time  forth  even 
to  the  present  time.  Koehler's  objection  to  this  view  cannot 
be  sustained.  He  says,  "  The  Jews  are  to  observe  the  time  from 
that  day  forward,  namely,  from  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the 
ninth  month  (backwards)  ;  the  time  from  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  (forwards).  ,  .  . 
Such  a  mode  of  expression  seems  utterly  out  of  place."  But 
this  only  affects  the  erroneous  assumption,  that  the  definition 
"from  the  day  of  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  temple" 
is  merely  a  more  precise  explanation  of  the  previous  definition, 
from  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  and  falls  to 
the  ground  of  itself  as  soon  as  these  two  definitions  are  sepa- 
rated, as  the  expression  and  the  matter  in  hand  require.  The 
second  objection — namely,  that  the  day  of  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  does  not  suit 
as  a  terminus  a  quo  for  the  commencement  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  divine  favour,  or  for  the  infliction  of  a  curse  upon  the 
people,  inasmuch  as  the  Jews  were  not  punished  because  they 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  house  of  Jehovah,  but  simply  be- 
cause they  neglected  the  house  of  God,  that  is  to  say,  because 
they  desisted  from  the  building  they  had  already  begun — is 
one  that  would  have  some  force  if  an  interval  of  at  least  one  or 
more  years  had  elapsed  between  the  laying  of  the  foundation 
of  the  temple  and  the  suspension  of  the  building.  But  if  the 
work  of  building  was  interrupted  immediately  after  the  foun- 
dation had  been  laid,  as  is  evident  from  Ezra  iii.  10,  as  com- 
pared with  ch.  iv.,  Haggai  might  with  perfect  propriety  describe 
the  whole  time  from  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  temple 
in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  to  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  ninth 
month  of  the  second  year  of  Darius  as  a  time  without  blessing, 
without  there  being  any  necessity  for  him  expressly  to  deduct 
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the  few  weeks  which  elapsed  betweeu  the  laying  of  tha 
foundation-stone  and  the  suspension  of  the  work  of  building, 
any  more  than  the  last  three  months,  in  which  the  work  had 
been  resumed  again.  The  last  three  months  could  hardly  be 
taken  into  account,  because  they  fell  for  the  most  part  in  the 
period  after  the  last  harvest ;  so  that  if  this  had  proved  to  be  a 
bad  one,  the  cause  would  be  still  in  force.  The  prophet  could 
therefore  very  properly  inquire  whether  the  seed  was  still  in 
the  granary,  to  which  they  would  be  obliged  to  answer  No, 
because  the  miserable  produce  of  the  harvest  was  already  either 
consumed  for  the  supply  of  their  daily  wants,  or  used  up  for 
the  sowing  which  was  just  ended.  VV,  seed,  is  not  what  is 
sown,  but  what  the  sowing  yields,  the  corn,  as  in  Lev.  xxvii.  30, 
Isa.  xxiii.  3,  Job  xxxix.  12.  M'gurdh  =  mamm'gurdh  in  Joel 
i.  17,  a  barn  or  granary,  from  gur,  aryelpecrdai,  congregari.  The 
following  words,  '131  lQan"ij?l,  are  really  appended  to  the  thought 
contained  implicite  in  the  first  clause  :  the  corn  has  not  borne, 
and  even  to  the  vine,  etc.,  it  has  borne  nothing.  SE'J  is  in- 
definite :  it  has  not  borne  =  has  borne  nothing.  It  shall  be 
different  in  future.  From  this  day,  i.e.  from  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  the  ninth  month,  Jehovah  will  bless  again,  i.e.  grant  a 
blessing,  namely,  so  that  fruitful  seasons  will  come  again,  and 
fields  and  fruit-trees  bear  once  more.  There  is  no  necessity  to 
supply  a  definite  object  to  ^19^» 

Vers.  20-23.  Eenewal  of  the  Peomise  of  Salvation. 
— Ver.  20.  On  the  same  day  on  which  the  Lord  promised  to  the 
people  the  return  of  the  blessings  of  nature,  Haggai  received  a 
second  revelation,  which  promised  to  the  community  the  pre- 
servation and  care  of  the  Davidic  monarchy,  represented  for 
tiie  time  by  Zerubbabel,  in  the  midst  of  the  storms  that  were 
about  to  burst  upon  the  power  of  the  world.  Ver.  21.  "  Speak 
to  Zerubbabel  the  governor  of  Judah  thus:  I  shake  the  heaven  and 
the  earth.  Ver.  22.  And  I  will  overthrow  the  throne  of  the  king- 
doms ;  and  destroy  the  might  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  nations  ;  and 
loill  overthrow  the  ivar-chariots,  and  those  who  ride  in  them :  and 
horses  and  their  riders  shall  fall,  one  by  the  sword  of  the  other. 
Ver.  23.  On  that  day,  is  the  saying  of  Jehovah  of  hosts,  will  I 
take  thee,  Zerubbabel  son  of  Shealtiel,  my  servant,  is  the  saying 
of  Jehovah,  and  make  thee  as  a  signet-ring:  for  I  have  chosen 
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thee,  is  the  saying  of  Jehovah  of  hosts."  ty'VlB  '•JX  does  not 
stand  for  l^^p  "'Jjin,  but  the  participial  clause  is  to  be  taken  as 
a  circumstantial  clause  :  If  I  shake  heaven  and  earth,  I  over- 
throw (cf.  Ewald,  §  341,  c  and  d).  The  words  point  back  to 
the  shaking  of  the  world  predicted  in  vers.  6,  7.  When  this 
shaking  takes  place,  then  shall  the  throne  of  the  kingdoms  be 
thrown  down,  and  their  might  be  destroyed.  The  singular  ^<B3 
is  used  collectively,  or  rather  distributively :  "  every  throne  of 
the  kingdoms."  The  throne  is  the  symbol  of  the  monarchy,  or 
of  the  government  (cf.  Dan.  vii.  27)  ;  not  in  this  sense,  how- 
ever, that  "  the  prophet  regarded  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
as  one  combined  power  in  contradistinction  to  the  people  of 
God,  or  as  a  single  power,  as  the  power  of  the  world,  which 
was  sitting  as  mistress  at  the  time  upon  the  throne  of  the 
earth"  (Koehler).  The  plural  mamldkhoth  does  not  agree  with 
this,  since  every  kingdom  bad  both  a  king  and  a  throne.  The 
continuance  of  this  throne  rests  upon  the  strength  (chozeq)  of 
the  heathen  kingdoms,  and  this  again  upon  their  military  power, 
their  war-chariots,  horses,  and  riders.  These  are  to  be  overthrown 
and  fall  to  the  ground,  and  indeed  by  one  another's  swords. 
One  hostile  kingdom  will  destroy  another,  and  in  the  last  conflict 
the  heathen  hosts  will  annihilate  one  another  (compare  Ezek. 
xxxviii.  21 ;  Zech.  xiv.  13).  At  that  time,  when  the  dominion 
of  the  heathen  had  thus  collapsed,  Jehovah  would  take  Zerub- 
babel  and  set  or  make  him  as  a  signet-ring.  The  verb  'eqqach 
(will  I  take)  simply  serves  to  introduce  the  following  act  as 
one  of  importance,  as  for  example  in  Deut.  iv.  20  and  2  Kings 
xiv.  21.  The  meaning  of  the  figurative  expression,  to  make 
Zerubbabel  as  a  signet-ring,  is  evident  from  the  importance  of 
the  signet-ring  in  the  eyes  of  an  oriental,  who  is  accustomed  to 
carry  his  signet-ring  constantly  about  with  him,  and  to  take 
care  of  it  as  a  very  valuable  possession.  It  is  introduced  with 
the  same  idea  in  the  Song  of  Sol.  viii.  6,  "  Lay  me  as  a  signet- 
ring  upon  thy  breast,  as  a  signet-ring  in  thine  arms ;"  and  it 
is  in  the  same  sense  that  Jehovah  says  of  Jehoiachin  in  Jer. 
xxii.  24,  "  Though  Coniah  the  son  of  Jehoiakim  were  even  a 
signet-ring  upon  my  right  hand,  i.e.  a  possession  from  which  it 
would  be  thought  impossible  that  I  should  separate  myself, 
vet  would  I  tear  thee  away  from  thence."  Hence  we  obtain 
this  thought   for  our  present  passage,  namely,  that  on  the 
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day  on  which  Jehovah  would  overtlirow  the  kingdoms  of  the 
nations,  He  would  make  Zerubbabel  like  a  signet-ring,  which 
is  inseparable  from  its  possessor;  that  is  to  say,  He  would 
give  him  a  position  iu  which  he  would  be  and  remain  in- 
separably connected  with  Him  (Jehovah),  would  therefore  not 
cast  him  off,  but  take  care  of  him  as  His  valuable  posses- 
sion. This  is  the  explanation  given  by  Koehler  (after  Calvin, 
Osiander,  and  others);  and  he  has  also  refuted  the  various 
explanations  that  differ  from  it.  But  in  order  clearly  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  this  promise,  we  must  look  at  the  position 
which  Zerubbabel  occupied  in  the  community  of  Israel  on  it3 
return  from  exile.  For  we  may  at  the  outset  assume  that  the 
promise  did  not  apply  to  his  own  particular  person,  but  rather 
to  the  official  post  he  held,  from  the  fact  that  what  is  here 
predicted  was  not  to  take  place  till  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
throne  and  might  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  heathen,  and 
therefore  could  not  take  place  in  Zerubbabel's  lifetime,  inas- 
much as,  although  the  fall  of  this  or  the  other  kingdom  might 
be  looked  for  in  the  course  of  one  generation,  the  overthrow 
of  all  kingdoms  and  the  coming  of  all  the  heathen  to  fill  the 
temple  of  the  Lord  with  their  possessions  (ver.  7)  certainly  could 
not.  Zerubbabel  was  (Persian)  governor  in  Judah,  and  had  no 
doubt  been  selected  for  this  office  because  he  was  prince  of 
Judah  (Ezra  i.  8),  and  as  son  of  Shealtiel  was  a  descendant  of 
the  family  of  David  (see  at  ch.  i.  1).  Consequently  the  sove- 
reignty of  David  in  its  existing  condition  of  humiliation,  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  imperial  power,  was  represented  and 
preserved  in  his  appointment  as  prince  and  governor  of  Judah, 
so  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promise  of  the  eternal  per- 
petuation of  the  seed  of  David  and  his  kingdom  was  then 
associated  with  Zerubbabel,  and  rested  upon  the  preservation 
of  his  family.  Hence  the  promise  points  to  the  fact,  that  at  the 
time  when  Jehovah  would  overthrow  the  heathen  kingdoms. 
He  would  maintain  and  take  good  care  of  the  sovereignty  of 
David  in  the  person  of  Zerubbabel.  For  Jehovah  had  chosen 
Zerubbabel  as  His  servant.  With  these  words  the  Messianic 
promise  made  to  David  was  transferred  to  Zerubbabel  and  his 
family  among  David's  descendants,  and  would  be  fulfilled  in 
his  person  in  Just  the  same  way  as  the  promise  given  to  David, 
that  God  would  make  him  the  highest  among  the  kings  of  the 
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eartli  (Ps.  Ix.vxix.  27).  The  fulfilment  culminates  in  Jesus 
Clirist,  the  son  of  David  and  descendant  of  Zerubbabel  (Alatt. 
i.  12  ;  Luke  iii.  27),  in  whom  Zerubbabel  was  made  the  signet- 
ring  of  Jehovah.  Jesus  Christ  has  raised  up  the  kingdom  of 
His  father  David  ai^ain,  and  of  His  kingdom  there  will  be  no 
end  (Luke  i.  32,  33).  Even  though  it  may  appear  oppressed 
and  deeply  Immiliated  for  the  time  by  the  power  of  the  king- 
doms of  the  heathen,  it  will  never  be  crushed  and  destroyed, 
but  will  break  in  pieces  all  these  kingdoms,  and  destroy  them, 
and  will  itself  endure  for  ever  (Dan.  ii.  44 ;  Heb.  xii.  28 ;  1  Cor. 
xv.  24). 


ZECHARIAH. 


INTRODUCTION. 


i 


fHE  Prophet. — Zechariah,  nnar — Le.  not  fiv^fit) 
Kvpiov,  memoria  Domini,  remembrance  of  God 
(Jerome  and  others),  nor  God's  renown  (Fiirst), 
but  he  whom  God  remembers  (LXX.  Za^apui<;, 
Vulg.  Zacharias) — is  a  name  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Our  prophet,  like  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel, 
was  of  priestly  descent, — a  son  of  Berecliiah,  and  grandson  of 
Iddo  (eh.  i.  1,  7),  the  chief  of  one  of  the  priestly  families,  that 
returned  from  exile  along  with  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  (Neh. 
xii.  4).  He  followed  his  grandfather  in  that  office  under  the 
high  priest  Jehoiakim  (Neh.  xii.  16),  from  which  it  has  been 
justly  concluded  that  he  returned  from  Babylon  while  still  a 
youth,  and  that  his  father  died  young.  This  also  probably 
serves  to  explain  the  fact  that  Zechariah  is  called  lar  'Iddo', 
the  son  (grandson)  of  Iddo,  in  Ezra  v.  1  and  vi.  14,  and  that 
his  father  is  passed  over.  He  commenced  his  prophetic  labours 
in  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  only  two  months  later 
than  his  contemporary  Haggai,  in  common  with  whom  he 
sought  to  stimulate  the  building  of  the  temple  (Ezra  v.  1,  vi. 
14),  and  that  while  he  was  still  of  youthful  age,  as  we  may  infer 
partly  from  the  facts  quoted  above,  and  partly  from  the  epithet 
t?n  "lyin  (the  young  man)  in  ch.  ii.  8  (4),  which  refers  to  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  legends  handed  down  by  the  fathers, 
which  are  at  variance  with  the  biblical  accounts,  to  the  effect 
that  Zechariah  returned  from  Chaldasa  at  an  advanced  age, 
that  he  had  previously  predicted  to  Jozadak  the  birth  of  his  son 
Joshua,  and  to  Shealtiel  the  birth  of  Zerubbabel,  and  had 
shown  to  Cyrus  his  victory  over  Croesus  and  Astyages  by 
means  of  a  miracle  (Ps.  Dor.,  Ps.  Epiph.,  Hesych.,  and  others), 
are  not  worth  noticing.    It  is  impossible  to  determine  how  long 
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liis  prophetic  labours  lasted.  We  simply  know  from  cli.  vii.  1, 
that  in  the  fourth  year  of  Darius  he  announced  a  further 
revelation  from  God  to  the  people,  and  that  his  last  two  oracles 
(ch.  ix.-xiv.)  fall  within  a  still  later  period.  All  that  the 
fathers  are  able  to  state  with  regard  to  the  closing  portion  of 
his  life  is,  that  he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  and  was  buried 
near  to  Haggai ;  whilst  the  contradictory  statement,  in  a  Cod. 
of  Epiph.,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  slain  under  Joash  king  of 
Judah,  between  the  temple  and  the  altar,  has  simply  arisen 
from  our  prophet  being  confounded  with  the  Zechariah  men- 
tioned in  2  Chron.  xxiv.  20-23. 

2.  The  Book  or  Zechaeiah  contains,  besides  the  brief 
word  of  God,  which  introduces  his  prophetic  labours  (ch.  i.  1-6), 
four  longer  prophetic  announcements  :  viz.  (1)  a  series  of  seven 
visions,  which  Zechariah  saw  during  the  night,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  the  eleventh  month,  in  the  second  year  of  Darius 
(ch,  i.  7-vi.  8),  together  with  a  symbolical  transaction,  which 
brought  the  visions  to  a  close  (vi.  9-15) ;  (2)  the  communication 
to  the  people  of  the  answer  of  the  Lord  to  a  question  addressed 
to  the  priests  and  prophets  by  certain  Judseans  as  to  their  con- 
tinuing any  longer  to  keep  the  day  appointed  for  commemorating 
the  burning  of  the  temple  and  Jerusalem  by  the  Clialdseans  as 
a  fast-day,  which  took  place  in  the  fourth  year  of  Darius  (ch.  vii. 
and  viii.) ;  (3)  a  burden,  i.e.  a  prophecy  of  threatening  import, 
concerning  the  land  of  Hadrach,  the  seat  of  the  ungodly  world- 
power  (ch.  ix.-xi.)  ;  and  (4)  a  burden  concerning  Israel  (ch. 
xii.-xiv.).  The  last  two  oracles,  which  are  connected  together 
by  the  common  epithet  massd\  are  distinguished  from  the  first 
two  announcements  not  only  by  the  fact  that  the  headings 
contain  neither  notices  as  to  the  time,  nor  the  prophet's  name, 
but  also  by  the  absence  of  express  allusions  to  the  circumstances 
of  Zechariah's  own  times,  however  unmistakeably  the  circum- 
stances of  the  covenant  nation  after  the  captivity  form  the  his- 
torical background  of  these  prophecies  also  ;  whilst  there  is  in 
general  such  a  connection  between  their  contents  and  the  pro- 
phetic character  of  the  night-visions,  that  ch.  ix.-xiv.  mii>-ht  be 
called  a  prophetic  description  of  the  future  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  in  its  conflict  with  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  as  seen  in 
the  night-visions.    For  example,  in  the  night-visions,  as  a  sequel 
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to  Haggai,  wlio  liad  predicted  two  months  before  the  overthro\'<f 
of  tlie  might  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  workl  and  tlie  preserva- 
tion of  Zerubhabel  in  the  midst  of  that  catastrophe  (Hag.  ii. 
20-23),  the  future  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
unfolded  to  the  prophet  in  its  principal  features  till  its  final 
.completion  in  glory.  The  first  vision  shows  that  the  shaking 
of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  predicted  by  Haggai  will  soon 
.occur,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  whole  earth  is  for  the 
time  still  quiet  and  at  rest,  and  that  Zion  will  be  redeemed  from 
its  oppression,  and  richly  blessed  (ch.  i.  7-17).  The  realization 
of  this  promise  is  explained  in  the  following  visions :  in  the 
second  (ii.  1-4),  the  breaking  in  pieces  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  by  the  four  smiths  who  threw  down  the  horns  of  the 
nations  ;  in  the  third  (ch.  ii.  5-17),  the  spread  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  over  the  whole  earth,  through  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
to  His  people ;  in  the  fourth  (ch.  iii.),  the  restoration  of  the 
church  to  favour,  through  the  wiping  away  of  its  sins  ;  in  the 
fifth  (ch.  iv.),  the  glorifying  of  the  church  through  the  com- 
nmnication  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit ;  in  the  sixth  (ch.  v.),  the 
sifting  out  of  sinners  from  the  kingdom  of  God ;  in  the  seventh 
(ch.  vi.  1-8),  the  judgment,  through  which  God  refines  and 
renews  the  sinful  world ;  and  lastly,  in  the  symbolical  trans- 
action which  closes  the  visions  (ch.  vi.  9-15),  the  completion  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  by  the  Sprout  of  the  Lord,  who  combines 
in  His  own  person  the  dignity  of  both  priest  and  king.  If  we 
compare  with  these  the  last  two  oracles,  in  ch.  ix.-xi.  we  have 
first  of  all  a  picture  of  the  judgment  upon  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  establishment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom, 
through  the  gathering  together  of  the  scattered  members  of  the 
covenant  nation,  and  their  exaltation  to  victory  over  the  heathen 
(ch.  ix.  X.),  and  secondly,  a  more  minute  description  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Lord  towards  the  covenant  nation  and  the 
heathen  world  (ch.  xi.)  ;  and  in  ch.  xii.-xiv.  we  have  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  conflict  of  the  nations  of  the  world  with 
Jerusalem,  of  the  conversion  of  Israel  to  the  Messiah,  whom  it 
once  rejected  and  put  to  death  (ch.  xii.  xiii.) ;  and  lastly,  of  the 
final  attack  of  the  heathen  world  upon  the  city  of  God,  with  its 
consequences, — namely,  the  purification  and  transfiguration  of 
Jerusalem  into  a  holy  dwelling-place  of  the  Lord,  as  King  over 
the  whole  earth  (ch.  xiv.)  ;  so  that  in  both  oracles  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  Old  Testament  kingdom  of  God  is  predicted  until 
its  completion  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  embraces  the  whole 
earth.  The  revelation  from  God,  which  stands  between  these 
two  principal  parts,  concerning  the  continuance  of  the  fast-days 
(ch.  vii.  viii.),  does  indeed  divide  the  two  from  one  another,  both 
chronologically  and  externally ;  but  substantially  it  forms  the 
connecting  link  between  the  two,  inasmuch  as  this  word  of  God 
impresses  upon  the  people  the  condition  upon  which  the  attain- 
ment of  the  glorious  future  set  before  them  in  the  night-visions 
depends,  and  thereby  prepares  them  for  the  conflicts  which  Israel 
will  have  to  sustain  according  to  the  announcement  in  ch.  ix.- 
xiv.,  until  the  completion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  glory. 

Thus  all  the  parts  of  the  book  hang  closely  together;  and 
the  objection  which  modern  critics  have  offered  to  the  unity  of 
the  book  has  arisen,  not  from  the  nature  of  the  last  two  longer 
oracles  (ch.  ix.-xiv.),  but  partly  from  the  dogmatic  assumption 
of  the  rationalistic  and  naturalistic  critics,  that  the  biblical 
prophecies  are  nothing  more  than  the  productions  of  natural 
divination,  and  partly  from  the  inability  of  critics,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  assumption,  to  penetrate  into  the  depths  of 
the  divine  revelation,  and  to  grasp  either  the  substance  or 
form  of  their  historical  development,  so  as  to  appreciate  it 
fully .^  The  current  opinion  of  these  critics,  that  the  chapters 
in  question  date  from  the  time  before  the  captivity — viz.  ch. 
ix.-xi.  from  a  contemporaiy  of  Isaiah,  and  ch.  xii.-xiv.  from 
the  last  period  before  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
— is  completely  overthrown  by  the  circumstance,  that  even  in 
these  oracles  the  condition  of  the  covenant  nation  after  the 
captivity  forms  the  historical  ground  and  starting-point  for  the 
proclamation  and  picture  of  the  future  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  covenant  nation  in  its  two  parts,  into 
which  it  had  been  divided  since  the  severance  of  the  king- 
dom at  the  death  of  Solomon,  had  been  dispersed  among  the 
heathen  like  a  flock  without  a  shepherd  (ch.  x.  2).  It  is  true 
that  Judah  had  already  partially  returned  to  Jerusalem  and  the 
cities  of  Judah  ;  but  the  daughter  Zion  had  still  "prisoners  of 

1  For  the  history  of  these  attacks  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  last  part 
of  Zeohariah,  and  of  the  vindication  of  its  genuineness,  with  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con,  see  my  Lehrhuch  der  Einleitung,  §  103,  and  Koehler's 
Zechariah,  ii.  p.  297  sqcj. 
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Sope"  waiting  for  release  (ch.  ix.  11,  12,  compared  with  ch. 
ii.  10,  11),  and  the  house  of  Joseph  or  Ephraim  was  still  to  be 
gathered  and  saved  (ch.  x.  6-10).  Moreover,  the  severance  of 
Judah  and  Ephraim,  which  lasted  till  the  destruction  of  both 
kingdoms,  had  ceased.  The  eye  of  Jehovah  is  now  fixed 
upon  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  (ch.  ix.  1)  ;  Judah  and  Ephraim 
are  strengthened  by  God  for  a  common  victorious  conflict  with 
the  sons  of  Javan  (ix.  13)  ;  the  Lord  their  God  grants  salva- 
tion to  His  people  as  a  flock  (ix.  16  compared  with  viii.  13)  ; 
the  shepherd  of  the  Lord  feeds  them  both  as  a  single  flock, 
and  only  abolishes  the  brotherhood  between  Judah  and  Israel 
by  the  breaking  of  his  second  staff  (ch.  xi.  14).  Hence  the 
jealousy  between  Judah  and  Ephraim,  the  cessation  of  which 
was  expected  in  the  future  by  the  prophets  before  the  captivity 
(cf.  Isa.  xi.  13  ;  Hos.  ii.  2  ;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  15  sqq.),  is  extinct ; 
and  all  that  remains  of  the  severance  into  two  kingdoms  is  the 
epithet  house  of  Judah  or  house  of  Israel,  which  Zechariah  uses 
not  only  in  ch.  ix.-xi.,  but  also  in  the  appeal  in  ch.  viii.  13, 
which  no  critic  has  called  in  question.  All  the  tribes  form  one 
nation,  which  dwells  in  the  presence  of  the  prophet  in  Jeru- 
salem and  Judah.  Just  as  in  the  first  part  of  our  book  Israel 
consists  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  (i.  19,  cf.  ii.  12),  so  in  the 
second  part  the  burden  pronounced  upon  Israel  (xii.  1)  falls 
upon  Jerusalem  and  Judah  (xii.  2,  5  sqq.,  xiv.  2,  14) ;  and 
just  as,  according  to  the  night-visions,  the  imperial  power  has 
its  seat  in  the  land  of  the  north  and  of  the  south  (ch.  vi.  6), 
so  in  the  last  oracles  Asshur  (the  north  land)  and  Egypt  (the 
south  land)  are  types  of  the  heathen  world  (ch.  x.  10).  And 
when  at  length  the  empire  of  the  world  which  is  hostile  to  God 
is  more  precisely  defined,  it  is  called  Javan, — an  epithet  taken 
from  Dan.  viii.  21,  which  points  as  clearly  as  possible  to  the 
times  after  the  captivity,  inasmuch  as  the  sons  of  Javan  never 
appear  as  enemies  of  the  covenant  nation  before  the  captivity, 
even  when  the  Tyrians  and  Philistines  are  threatened  with 
divine  retribution  for  having  sold  to  the  Javanites  the  prisoners 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  (Joel  iii.  6). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  differences  which  prevail  between 
the  first  two  prophecies  of  Zechariah  and  the  last  two  are  not 
of  such  a  character  as  to  point  to  two  or  three  different  pro- 
phets.    It  is  true  that  in  ch.  ix.-xiv.  there  occur  no  visions,  no 
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angels  taldng  an  active  part,  no  Satan,  no  seven  eyes  of  God  ; 
but  Amos  also,  for  example,  has  only  visions  in  the  second 
part,  and  none  in  the  first;  whilst  the  first  part  of  Zechariah 
contains  not  only  visions,  but  also,  in  ch.  i.  1-6,  ch.  vii.  and 
viii.,  simple  prophetic  addresses,  and  symbolical  actions  not 
only  in  ch.  vi.  9-15,  but  also  in  ch.  xi.  4-17.  Tlie  angels  and 
Satan,  which  appear  in  the  visions,  are  also  absent  from  ch. 
vii.  and  viii. ;  whereas  the  angel  of  Jeliovah  is  mentioned  in 
the  last  part  in  ch.  xii.  8,  and  the  saints  in  ch.  xiv.  5  are  angels. 
The  seven  eyes  of  God  are  only  mentioned  in  two  visions  (ch. 
iii.  9  and  iv.  10)  ;  and  the  providence  of  God  is  referred  to  in 
ch.  ix.  1,  8,  under  the  epithet  of  the  eye  of  Jehovah.  This 
also  applies  to  the  form  of  description  and  the  language  em- 
ployed in  the  two  parts.  The  visionary  sights  are  described  in 
simple  prose,  as  the  style  most  appropriate  for  such  descriptions. 
The  prophecies  in  word  are  oratorical,  and  to  some  extent  are 
rich  in  bold  figures  and  similes.  This  diversity  in  the  pro- 
phetic modes  of  presentation  was  occasioned  by  the  occurrence 
of  peculiar  facts  and  ideas,  with  the  corresponding  expressions 
and  words  ;  but  it  cannot  be  proved  that  there  is  any  constant 
diversity  in  the  way  in  which  the  same  thing  or  the  same  idea 
is  described  in  the  two  parts,  whereas  there  are  certain  unusual 
expressions,  such  as  3B'pi  ~>2]1D  (in  ch.  vii.  14  and  ix.  8)  and 
T'3Vri  in  the  sense  of  removere  (in  ch.  iii.  4  and  xiii.  2),  which 
are  common  to  both  parts.  Again,  the  absence  of  any  notice 
as  to  the  time  in  the  headings  in  ch.  ix.  1  and  xii.  1  may  be 
explained  very  simply  from  the  fact,  that  these  prophecies  of 
the  future  of  the  kingdom  are  not  so  directly  associated  with 
the  prophet's  own  time  as  the  visions  are,  the  first  of  which 
describes  the  condition  of  the  world  in  the  second  year  of 
Darius,  The  omission  of  the  name  of  the  author  from  the 
headings  no  more  disproves  the  authorship  of  the  Zechariah 
who  lived  after  the  captivity,  than  the  omission  of  the  name 
from  Isa.  xv.  1,  xvii.  1,  xix.  1,  disproves  Isaiah's  authorship  in 
the  case  of  the  chapters  named.  All  the  other  arguments  that 
have  been  brought  against  the  integrity  or  unity  of  authorship 
of  the  entire  book,  are  founded  upon  false  interpretations  and 
misunderstandings;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  integrity  of 
the  whole  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  by  the  testimony 
of  tradition,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  all  the  greater  valu'tj 
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ill  tlie  case  of  Zechariah,  inasmuch  as  the  collection  of  the 
prophetic  writings,  if  not  of  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament 
canon,  was  completed  within  even  less  than  a  generation  after 
the  prophet's  death. 

Zechariah's  mode  of  prophesying  presents,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  cursory  survey  just  given,  a  very  great  variety. 
Nevertheless,  the  crowding  together  of  visions  is  not  to  be 
placed  to  the  account  of  the  times  after  the  captivity  ;  nor  can 
any  foreign,  particularly  Babylonian,  colouring  be  detected  in 
the  visions  or  in  the  prophetic  descriptions.  The  habit  of 
leaning  upon  the  prophecies  of  predecessors  is  not  greater  in 
his  case  than  in  that  of  many  of  the  prophets  before  the 
captivity.  The  prophetic  addresses  are  to  some  extent  rich  in 
repetitions,  especially  in  ch.  vii.  and  viii.,  and  tolerably  uni- 
form ;  but  in  the  last  two  oracles  they  rise  into  very  bold  and 
most  original  views  and  figures,  which  are  evidently  the  pro- 
duction of  a  lively  and  youthful  imagination.  This  abundance 
of  very  unusual  figures,  connected  with  much  harshness  of 
expression  and  transitions  without  intermediate  links,  makes 
the  work  of  exposition  a  very  difficult  one;  so  that  Jerome  and 
the  rabbins  raise  very  general,  but  still  greatly  exaggerated, 
lamentations  over  the  obscurity  of  this  prophet.  The  diction 
is,  on  the  whole,  free  from  Chaldaisms,  and  formed  upon  the 
model  of  good  earlier  writers.  For  the  proofs  of  this,  as  well 
as  for  the  exegetical  literature,  see  my  Lelirbuch  der  Einleitung, 
p.  310  sqq. 


EXPOSITION. 

INTKODUCTORY  ADMONITION. — CHAP.  I.  1-6. 

The  first  word  of  the  Lord  was  addressed  to  the  prophet 
Zechariah  in  the  eighth  month  of  the  second  year  of  the  reign 
of  Darius,  and  therefore  about  two  months  after  Haggai's  first 
prophecy  and  the  commencement  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple,  which  that  prophecy  was  intended  to  promote  (compare 
ver.  1  with  Hag.  i.  1  and  15),  and  a  few  weeks  after  Haggai's 
prophecy  of   the   great   glory  which    the   new  temple  would 
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receive  (Hag.  ii.  1-9).     Just  as  Haggai  encouraged  the  chiefs 
and  the  people  of  Judah  to  continue  vigorously  the  building 
that  had  been  commenced  by  this  announcement  of  salvation, 
so  Zechariah  opens  his  prophetic  labours  with  the  admonition 
to  turn  with  sincerity  to  the  Lord,  and  with  the  warning  not 
to  bring  the  same  punishment  upon  themselves  by  falling  back 
into  the  sins  of  the  fathers.     This  exhortation  to  repentance, 
although  it  was  communicated  to  the  prophet  in  the  form  of  a 
special  revelation  from  God,  is  actually  only  the  introduction 
to  the  prophecies  which  follow,  requiring  thorough  repentance 
as  the  condition  of  obtaining  the  desired  salvation,  and  at  the 
same   time   setting   before  the  impenitent   and   ungodly  still 
further  heavy  judgments.^     Ver.  1.  Bacliodesh  hassh'mml  does 
not  mean  "on  the  eighth  new  moon"  (Kimchi,  Chr.  B.  Mich., 
Koehl.)  ;  for  chodesh  is  never  used  in  chronological  notices  for 
the  new  moon,  or  the  first  new  moon's  day  (see  at  Ex.  xix.  1). 
The  day  of  the  eighth  month  is  left  indefinite,  because  this  was 
of  no  importance  whatever  to  the  contents  of  this  particular 
address.       The  word  of   the   Lord  was    as   follows  :  Ver.  2. 
"  Jehovah  was  angry  with  wrath  concerning  your  fathers.     Ver. 
3.  And  thou  shalt  say  to  them,   Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts, 
Return  ye  to  me,  is   the  saying  of  Jehovah  of  hosts,  so  will  I 
return  to  you,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts.     Ver.  4.  Be  not  like  your 
fathers,  to  whom  the  former  prophets  cried,  Thus  saith  Jehovah 
of  hosts,  Turn  now  from  your  evil  ways,  and  from  your  evil 
actions  !  But  they  hearkened  not,  and  paid  no  attention  to  me,  is 
the  saying  of  Jehovah."     The  statement  in  ver.  2  contains  the 
ground  for  the  summons  to  turn,   which  the  prophet  is   to 
address  to  the  people,  and  is  therefore  placed  before  IJIl^SJ"!  in 
ver.  3,  by  which  this  summons  is  introduced.     Because  the 
Lord  was  very  angry  concerning  the  fathers,  those  who  are 
living  now  are  to  repent  with  sincerity  of  heart.     The  noun 
qetseph  is  added  as  the  object  to  the  verb,  to  give  it  greater 
force.     Tlie  nation  had  experienced  the  severe  anger  of  God 
at  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  of  Jerusalem 

'  "  The  prophet  is  thus  instructed  by  God,  that,  before  exhibiting  to 
the  nation  the  rich  blessings  of  God  for  them  to  look  at  under  the  form  of 
symbolical  images,  he  is  to  declare  the  duty  of  His  people,  or  the  condition 
upon  which  it  wUl  be  becoming  in  God  to  grant  them  an  abundant  supply 
of  these  good  things." — Viteinga,  Comm.  in  Sack.  p.  76. 
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and  the  temple,  and  also  in  exile.  The  statement  in  ver,  15, 
that  Jehovah  was  angry  t5JfO,  is  not  at  variance  with  this ;  for 
t3J?D  does  not  refer  to  the  strength  of  the  anger,  but  to  its 
duration.  ^"^P^]  is  the  per/,  with  Vav  consec,  and  is  used  for 
the  imperative,  because  the  summons  to  repentance  follows  as 
a  necessary  consequence  from  the  fact  stated  in  ver.  2  (cf. 
Ewald,  §  342,  b  and  c),  onpK  does  not  refer  to  the  fathers, 
which  might  appear  to  be  grammatically  the  simplest  interpre- 
tation, but  to  the  contemporaries  of  the  prophet,  addressed  in 
the  pronoun  i/our  fathers,  the  existing  generation  of  Judah. 
7N  UW  does  not  presuppose  that  the  people  had  just  fallen 
away  from  the  Lord  again,  or  had  lost  all  their  pleasure  in 
the  continuance  of  the  work  of  building  the  temple,  but  simply 
that  the  return  to  the  Lord  was  not  a  perfect  one,  not  a 
thorough  conversion  of  heart.  So  had  Jehovah  also  turned  to 
the  people  again,  and  had  not  only  put  an  end  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  exile,  but  had  also  promised  His  aid  to  those  who  had 
returned  (compare  D3)?'<  '^K  in  Hag.  i.  13) ;  but  the  more  ear- 
nestly and  the  more  thoroughly  the  people  turned  to  Him,  the 
more  faithfully  and  the  more  gloriously  would  He  bestow  upon 
them  His  grace  and  the  promised  salvation.  This  admonition  is 
sliown  to  be  extremely  important  by  the  threefold  "  saith  the 
Lord  of  Zebaoth,"  and  strengthened  still  further  in  ver.  4  by 
the  negative  turn  not  to  do  like  the  fathers,  who  cast  the  admo- 
nitions of  the  prophets  to  the  winds.  The  "  earlier  prophets" 
are  those  before  the  captivity  (cf.  oh.  vii.  7, 12).  The  pre- 
dicate D''yB'N"i  points  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  gap  between 
Zechariah  and  his  predecessors,  namely  the  period  of  the  exile, 
so  that  Daniel  and  Ezekiel,  who  lived  in  exile,  are  overlooked  ; 
the  former  because  his  prophecies  are  not  admonitions  addressed 
to  the  people,  the  latter  because  the  greater  part  of  his  ministry 
fell  in  the  very  commencement  of  the  exile.  Moreover,  when 
alluding  to  the  admonitions  of  the  earlier  prophets,  Zechariah 
has  not  only  such  utterances  in  his  mind  as  those  in  which  the 
prophets  summoned  the  people  to  repentance  with  the  words 
'iJI  UW'  (e.g.  Joel  ii.  13 ;  Hos.  xiv.  2,  3 ;  Isa.  xxxi.  6  ;  Jer. 
iii.  12  sqq.,  vii.  13,  etc.),  but  the  admonitions,  threatenings, 
and  reproofs  of  the  earlier  prophets  generally  (compare  2  Kings 
xvii.  13  sqq.).  The  chethib  D3''Wj;d  is  to  be  read  D3''.^''^J'P,  a 
plural  form  D^Wj?  from  n^'^J!,  and  is  to  be  retained,  since  the 
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preposition  viin  is  wanting  in  the  hin;  and  this  reading  lias 
probably  only  arisen  from  the  offence  taken  at  the  use  of  the 
plural  form  'alllim,  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  in  the  place 
of  'Uliloth,  although  there  are  many  analogies  to  such  a  forma- 
tion, and  feminine  forms  frequently  have  plurals  in  D':,  either 
instead  of  those  in  ni  or  in  addition  to  them. 

A  reason  for  the  warning  not  to  resist  the  words  of  the 
Lord,  like  the  fathers,  is  given  in  vers.  5,  6,  by  an  allusion  to 
the  fate  which  they  brought  upon  themselves  through  their 
disobedience.  Ver.  5.  "  Your  fathers,  where  are  they'?  And 
the  prophets,  can  they  live  for  ever  ?  Ver.  6.  Nevertheless  my 
words  and  my  statutes,  which  I  commanded  my  servants  the 
prophets,  did  they  not  overtake  your  fathers,  so  that  they  turned 
and  said,  As  Jehovah  purposed  to  do  to  us  according  to  our 
ways  and  our  actions,  so  has  He  done  to  us  V  The  two  ques- 
tions in  ver.  5  are  meant  as  denials,  and  are  intended  to 
anticipate  the  objection  which  the  people  might  have  raised 
to  the  admonitions  in  ver,  4,  to  the  effect  that  not  only  the 
fathers,  but  also  the  earlier  prophets,  had  died  long  ago ;  and 
therefore  an  allusion  to  things  that  had  long  since  passed  by 
could  have  no  force  at  all  for  the  present  generation.  Zecha- 
riah  neutralizes  this  objection  by  saying :  Your  fathers  have 
indeed  been  long  dead,  and  even  the  prophets  do  not,  or  cannot, 
live  for  ever  ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  words  of  the  earlier 
prophets  were  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  the  fathers.  The  words 
and  decrees  of  God  uttered  by  the  prophets  did  reach  the 
fathers,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  confess  that  God  had 
really  done  to  them  what  He  threatened,  i.e.  had  carried  out 
the  threatened  punishment.  ^S,  only,  in  the  sense  of  a  limita- 
tion of  the  thing  stated :  yet,  nevertheless  (cf.  Ewald,  §  105,  d). 
''■]3'n  and  ''ipn  are  not  the  words  of  ver.  4,  which  call  to  repent- 
ance, but  the  threats  and  judicial  deci'ees  which  the  earlier 
prophets  announced  in  case  of  impenitence,  ''"la'i  as  in  Ezek. 
xii.  28,  Jer.  xxxix.  16.  ''i^n,  the  judicial  decrees  of  God,  like 
choq  in  Zeph.  ii.  2.  Ilissig,  to  reach,  applied  to  the  thi-eatened 
punishments  which  pursue  the  sinner,  like  messeno-ers  sent 
after  him,  and  overtake  him  (cf.  Dent,  xxviii.  15,  45).  Biblical 
proofs  that  even  the  fathers  themselves  did  acknowledge  that 
tiie  Lord  had  fulfilled  His  threatenings  in  their  experience, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  mournful  psalms  written  in  captivity 
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(though  not  exactly  in  Ps.  cxxvi.  and  cxxxvii.,  as  Koehler  sup- 
poses), in  Lam.  ii.  17  (DDT  itf-S  mn'  HB'J?,  upon  which  Zechariah 
seems  to  play),  and  in  the  penitential  prayers  of  Daniel 
(ix.  4  sqq.)  and  of  Ezra  (ix.  6  sqq.),  so  far  as  they  express  the 
feeling  which  prevailed  in  the  congregation. 


I.  THE  NIGHT- VISIONS.— Chap.  i.  7-vi.  15. 

Three  months  after  his  call  to  be  a  prophet  through  the 
first  word  of  God  that  was  addressed  to  him,  Zechariah  received 
a  comprehensive  revelation  concerning  the  future  fate  of  the 
people  and  kingdom  of  God,  in  a  series  of  visions,  which  were 
given  him  to  behold  in  a  single  night,  and  were  interpreted  by 
an  angel.  This  took  place,  according  to  ver.  7,  "on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  the  eleventh  month,  i.e.  the  month  Shebat,  in  the 
second  year  of  Darius"  that  is  to  say,  exactly  five  months 
after  the  building  of  the  temple  had  been  resumed  (Hag.  i.  15), 
with  which  fact  the  choice  of  the  day  for  the  divine  revelation 
was  evidently  connected,  and  two  months  after  the  last  promise 
issued  through  Haggai  to  the  people,  that  the  Lord  would  from 
henceforth  bless  His  nation,  and  would  glorify  it  in  the  future 
(Hag.  ii.  10-23).  To  set  forth  in  imagery  this  blessing  and 
glorification,  and  to  exhibit  the  leading  features  of  the  futui'e 
conformation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  was  the  object  of  these 
visions,  which  are  designated  in  the  introduction  as  "  word  of 
Jehovah,"  because  the  pictures  seen  in  the  spirit,  together  with 
their  interpretation,  had  the  significance  of  verbal  revelations, 
and  are  to  some  extent  still  further  explained  by  the  addition  of 
words  of  God  (cf.  i.  14  sqq.,  ii.  10-17).  As  tiiey  were  shown 
to  the  prophet  one  after  another  in  a  single  night,  so  that 
in  all  probability  only  short  pauses  intervened  between  the 
different  views  ;  so  did  they  present  a  substantially  connected 
picture  of  the  future  of  Israel,  which  was  linked  on  to  the 
then  existing  time,  and  closed  with  the  prospect  of  the  ultimate 
completion  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
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FIRST  VISION  :   THE  EIDER  AMONG  THE  MYETLE8. 
— CHAP.  I.  8-17. 

Ver.  8.  "  I  saw  by  night,  and  behold  a  man  riding  upon  a  red 
horse,  and  he  stood  among  the  myrtles  which  were  in  the  hollow ; 
and  behind  him  red,  speckled,  and  white  horses.     Ver.  9.  And  1 
said.  What  are  these,  my  lord  ?     Then  the  angel  that  talked  loith 
me  said  to  me,  I  will  show  thee  what  these  are.     Ver.  10.  And  the 
man  who  stood  among  the  myrtles  answered  and  said,  These  are 
they  whom  Jehovah  hath  sent  to  go  through  the  earth.     Ver.  11. 
And  they  ansioered  the  angel  of  Jehovah  who  stood  among  the 
myrtles,  and  said,  We  have  gone  through  the  earth,  and,  behold, 
the  whole  earth  sits  still,  and  at  rest.     Ver.  12.   Then  the  angel 
of  Jehovah  answered  and  said,  Jehovah  of  hosts,  hoio  long  wilt 
Thou  not  have  compassion  upon  Jerusalem  and  the  cities  ofJudah, 
with  whom  Thou  hast  been  angry  these  seventy  years  ?     Ver.  13. 
And  Jehovah  ansioered  the  angel  that  talked  loith  me  good  words, 
comforting  words.    Ver.  li.  A  nd  the  angel  that  talked  with  me  said 
to  me,  Preach,  and  say,  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  I  have  been 
jealous  for  Jerusalem  and  Zion  with  great  jealousy,  (Ver.  15) 
and  with  great  wrath  I  am  angry  against  the  nations  at  rest :  for 
I  had  been  angry  for  a  little,  but  they  helped  for  harm.    Ver.  16. 
Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah,  I  turn  again  to  Jerusalem  loith  com- 
piassion  :  my  house  shall  be  built  in  it,  is  the  saying  of  Jehovah 
of  hosts,  and  the  measuring  line  shall  be  drawn  over  Jerusalem. 
Ver.  17.  Preach  as  yet,  and  say.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts.  My 
cities  shall  yet  swell  over  loith  good,  and  Jehovah  will  yet  comfort 
Zion,  and  will  yet  choose  Jerusalem."    The  prophet  sees,  during 
the  night  of  the  day  described  in  ver.  7  ipY^'^  is  the  accusa- 
tive of  duration),  in  an  ecstatic  vision,  not  in  a  dream  but 
in  a  waking  condition,  a  rider  upon  a  red  horse  in  a  myrtle- 
bush,  stopping  in  a  deep  hollow,  and  behind  him  a  number  of 
riders  upon  red,  speckled,  and  white  horses  (susim  are  horses 
with  riders,  and  the  reason  why  the  latter  are  not  specially 
mentioned  is  that  they  do  not  appear  during   the    course   of 
the  vision  as  taking  any  active  part,  whilst  the  colour  of  their 
horses   is   the    only  significant   feature).     At  the   same   time 
he  also   sees,  in  direct  proximity  to   himself,   an    angel  who 
interprets  the  vision,  and  farther  off  (ver.  11)  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  also  standing  or  stopping  among  the  myrtle-bushes, 
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and  therefore  in  front  of  the  man  upon  a  red  horse,  to  whom 
the  riders  bring  a  report,  that  they  have  gone  through  the 
earth  by  Jehovah's  command  and  have  found  the  whole  earth 
quiet  and  at  rest ;  whereupon  the  angel  of  Jehovah  addresses 
a  prayer  to  Jehovah  for  pity  upon  Jerusalem  and  the  cities  of 
Judah,  and  receives  a  good  consolatory  answer,  which  the  in- 
terpreting angel  conveys  to  the  prophet,  and  the  latter  publicly 
proclaims  in  vers.  14-17.  The  rider  upon  the  red  horse  is  not 
to  be  identified  with  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  nor  the  latter  with 
the  angelus  interpres.  It  is  true  that  the  identity  of  the  rider 
and  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  which  many  commentators  assume, 
is  apparently  favoured  by  the  circumstance  that  they  are  both 
standing  among  the  myrtles  (omed,  stood ;  see  vers.  8,  10,  and 
11)  ;  but  all  that  follows  from  this  is  that  the  rider  stopped  at 
tlie  place  where  the  angel  of  Jehovah  was  standing,  i.e.  in  front 
of  him,  to  present  a  report  to  him  of  the  state  of  the  earth, 
which  he  had  gone  through  with  his  retinue.  This  very  cir- 
cumstance rather  favours  the  diversity  of  the  two,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  evident  from  this  that  the  rider  upon  the  red  horse  was 
simply  the  front  one,  or  leader  of  the  whole  company,  who  is 
brought  prominently  forward  as  the  spokesman  and  reporter. 
If  the  man  upon  the  red  horse  had  been  the  angel  of  Jehovah 
Himself,  and  the  troop  of  horsemen  had  merely  come  to  bring 
information  to  the  man  upon  the  red  horse,  the  troop  of  horse- 
men could  not  have  stood  behind  him,  but  would  have  stood 
either  opposite  to  him  or  in  front  of  him.  And  the  different 
epithets  applied  to  the  two  furnish  a  decisive  proof  that  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  and  "  the  angel  that  talked  with  me  "  are 
not  one  and  the  same.  The  angel,  who  gives  or  conveys  to  the 
prophet  the  interpretation  of  the  vision,  is  constantly  called 
"  the  angel  that  talked  with  me,"  not  only  in  ver.  9,  where  it  is 
preceded  by  an  address  on  the  part  of  the  prophet  to  this  same 
angel,  but  also  in  vers.  13  and  14,  and  in  the  visions  which 
follow  (ch.  ii.  2,  7,  iv.  1,  4,  v.  5,  10,  vi. -4),  from  which  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  that ''?  i^'^n  denotes  the  function  which  this 
angel  performs  in  these  visions  (dibber  If,  signifying  the  speak- 
in  cr  of  God  or  of  an  angel  within  a  man,  as  in  Hos.  i.  2,  Hab. 
ii.  1,  Num.  xii.  6,  8).  His  occupation,  therefore,  was  to  inter- 
pret the  visions  to  the  prophet,  and  convey  the  divine  revela- 
tions, so  that  he  was  only  an  angelus  interpres  or  collocutor. 
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This  angel  appears  in  the  other  visions  in  company  with  other 
angels,  and  receives  instructions  from  them  (ch.  ii.  5-8) ;  and 
his  whole  activity  is  restricted  to  the  duty  of  conveying  higher 
instructions  to  the  prophet,  and  giving  him  an  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  the  visions,  whereas  the  angel  of  Jehovah  stands  on 
an  equality  with  God,  being  sometimes  identified  with  Jehovah, 
and  at  other  times  distinguished  from  Him.  (Compare  the 
remarks  upon  this  subject  in  the  comm.  on  Genesis,  Pent.  i. 
p.  185  sqq.)  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  it  is  impossible  to  esta- 
blish the  identity  of  the  two  by  the  arguments  that  have  been 
adduced  in  support  of  it.  It  by  no  means  follows  from  ver.  9, 
where  the  prophet  addresses  the  mediator  as  "  my  lord,"  that 
the  words  are  addressed  to  the  angel  of  the  Lord  ;  for  neither 
he  nor  the  angelus  interpres  has  been  mentioned  before ;  and 
in  the  visions  persons  are  frequently  introduced  as  speaking, 
according  to  their  dramatic  character,  without  having  been 
mentioned  before,  so  that  it  is  only  from  what  they  say  or  do 
that  it  is  possible  to  discover  who  they  are.  Again,  the  circum- 
stance that  in  ver.  12  the  angel  of  the  Lord  presents  a  petition 
to  the  Supreme  God  on  behalf  of  the  covenant  nation,  and  that 
according  to  ver.  13  Jehovah  answers  the  angelus  interpres  in 
good,  comforting  words,  does  not  prove  that  he  who  receives 
the  answer  must  be  the  same  person  as  the  intercessor  :  for  it 
might  be  stated  in  reply  to  this,  as  it  has  been  by  Vitringa, 
that  Zechariah  has  simply  omitted  to  mention  that  the  answer 
was  first  of  all  addressed  to  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  that 
it  was  through  him  that  it  reached  the  mediating  angel ;  or 
we  might  assume,  as  Hengstenberg  has  done,  that  "  Jehovah 
addressed  the  answer  directly  to  the  mediating  angel,  because 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  had  asked  the  question,  not  for  his  own 
sake,  but  simply  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  consolation  and 
hope  through  the  mediator  to  the  prophet,  and  through  him  to 
the  nation  generally." 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  this  vision,  both  the  locality  in 
which  the  rider  upon  the  red  horse,  with  his  troop,  and  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  had  taken  up  their  position,  and  also  the 
colour  of  the  horses,  are  significant.  But  they  are  neither  of 
them  easy  to  interpret.  Even  the  meaning  of  mHsulldh  is 
questionable.  Some  explain  it  as  signifying  a  "  shady  place," 
from  7S,  a  shadow ;  but  in  that  case  vse  should  expect  the  form 
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m'tsilldh.  There  is  more  authority  for  the  assumption  that 
m'tsuUdh  is  only  another  form  for  mHsuldh,  which  is  the  read- 
ing in  many  codd.,  and  which  ordinarily  stands  for  the  depth 
of  the  sea,  just  as  in  Ex.  xv.  10  tsdlal  signifies  to  sink  into 
the  deep.  The  Vulgate  adopts  this  rendering :  in  profundo. 
Here  it  signifies,  in  all  probability,  a  deep  hollow,  possibly  with 
water  in  it,  as  myrtles  flourish  particularly  well  in  damp  soils 
and  by  the  side  of  rivers  (see  Virgil,  Georg.  ii.  112,  iv.  124). 
The  article  in  bamm'tsulldh  defines  the  hollow  as  the  one  whiclr 
the  prophet  saw  in  the  vision,  not  the  ravine  of  the  fountain 
of  Siloah,  as  Hqfmann  swpposes  [Weissagung  u.  jErfiillung,  L 
p.  333).  The  hollow  here  is  not  a  symbol  of  the  power  of 
the  \yorld,  or  the  abyss-like  power  of  the  kingdoms  of  tlie  Avorld' 
(Ilengstenberg  and  M.  Baumgarten),  as  the  author  of  the 
Chaldee  paraphrase  in  Babele  evidently  thought ;  for  this  can- 
not be  proved  from  such  passages  as  ch.  x.  16,  Isa.  xliv.  27, 
and  Ps.  cvii.  24.  In  the  myrtle-bushes,  or  myrtle  grove,  we' 
have  no  doubt  a  symbol  of  the  theocracy,  or  of  the  land  of 
Judah  as  a  land  that  was  dear  and  lovely  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Lord  (cf.  Dan.  viii.  9,  xi.  16),  for  the  myrtle  is  a  lovely 
ornamental  plant.  Hence  the  hollow  in  which  the  myrtle 
grove  was  situated,  can  only  be  a  figurative  representation  of 
the  deep  degradation  into  which  the  land  and  people  of  God 
had  fallen  at  that  time.  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  significance  of  the  colour  of  the  horses,  although  all 
the  commentators  agree  that  the  colour  is  significant,  as  in  ch. 
vi.  2  sqq.  and  Kev.  vi.  2  sqq.,  and  that  this  is  the  only  reason 
why  the  horses  are  described  according  to  their  colours,  and 
the  riders  are  not  mentioned  at  all.  About  two  of  the  colours 
tliere  is  no  dispute.  Oi"'?,  red,  the  colour  of  the  blood ;  and 
|3^,  white,  brilliant  white,  the  reflection  of  heavenly  and  divine 
glory  (Matt.  xvii.  2,  xxviii.  3 ;  Acts  i.  10),  hence  the  symbol 
of  a  glorious  victory  (Rev.  vi.  2).  The  meaning  of  s'ruqqim 
is  a  disputed  one.  The  LXX.  have  rendered  it  yjrapol  kuI 
iroiKiXoi,,  like  D^sps  D'''nna  in  ch.  vi.  3 ;  the  Itala  and  Vulgate, 
varii;  the  Peshito,  versicolores.  Hence  susim  s'ruqqim  would 
correspond  to  the  wrTro?  '^(Xapo'i  of  Rev.  vi.  8.  The  word 
s^ruqqim  only  occurs  again  in  the  Old  Testament  in  Isa.  xvi.  8, 
where  it  is  applied  to  the  tendrils  or  branches  of  the  vine,  for 
which  soreq  (Isa.  v.  2;  Jer.  ii.  21)  or  s^reqdh  (Gen.  xlix.  11)  is 
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used  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  Gesenius  {Thes.  ».v.)  and 
Others  defend  the  meaning  red,  after  the  Arabic  jj^\,  the  red 
horse,  the  fox,  from  jil,  to  be  bright  red ;  and  Koehler  under- 

stands  by  susim  s'ruqqim,  bright  red,  fire-coloured,  or  bay 
horses.  But  this  meaning  cannot  be  shown  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  Hebrew  usage  :  for  it  is  a  groundless  conjecture 
that  the  vine  branch  is  called  soreq  from  the  dark-red  grapes 
(Hitzig  on  Isa.  v.  2)  ;  and  the  incorrectness  of  it  is  evident 

from  the  fact,  that  even  the  Arabic  ^J^  does  not  denote  dark- 
red,  but  bright,  fiery  red.  The  Arabic  translator  has  therefore 
rendered  the  Greek  ■jrvppo'i  by    ^\  in  Cant.  v.  9 ;  but  -jruppov 

answers  to  the  Hebrew  DilS,  and  the  LXX.  have  expressed 
susim  'adummim  by  ittttoi  iruppoC  both  here  and  in  ch.  vi.  2. 
If  vie  compare  this  with  ch.  vi.  2,  where  the  chariots  are  drawn 
by  red  (adummim,  -n-vppol),  black  (sh'chdrim,  fieXave'i),  vyhite 
(I'bhdmm,  \evKoi),  and  speckled  {Vruddim,  yfrapoi)  horses,  and 
•with  Rev.  vi.,  where  the  first  rider  has  a  white  horse  (Xeuvo?), 
the  second  a  red  one  {irv'p'po'i),  the  third  a  black  one  (/ieXa?), 
the  fourth  a  pale  horse  (■xXcopos:),  there  can  be  no  further  doubt 
that  three  of  the  colours  of  the  horses  mentioned  here  occur 
again  in  the  two  passages  quoted,  and  that  the  black  horse  is 
simply  added  as  a  fourth ;  so  that  the  s'ruqqim  correspond  to 
the  b'ruddim  of  ch.  vi.  3,  and  the  itttto?  '^Xaypo'!  of  Rev.  vi.  8, 
and  consequently  sdroq  denotes  that  starling  kind  of  grey  in 
which  the  black  ground  is  mixed  with  white,  so  that  it  is  not 
essentially  different  from  bdrod,  speckled,  or  black  covered  with 
white  spots  (Gen.  xxxi.  10,  12). 

By  comparing  these  passages  with  one  another,  we  obtain 
so  much  as  certain  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  different 
colours, — namely,  that  the  colours  neither  denote  the  lands 
and  nations  to  which  the  riders  had  been  sent,  as  Havernick, 
Maurer,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  and  others  suppose ;  nor  the  three 
imperial  kingdoms,  as  Jerome,  Cyril,  and  others  have  attempted 
to  prove.  For,  apart  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  foundation 
whatever  for  the  combination  proposed,  of  the  red  colour  with 
the  south  as  the  place  of  light,  or  of  the  white  with  the  west, 
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tlie  fourth  quarter  of  the  heavens  would  be  altogether  wanting. 
Moreover,  the  riders  mentioned  here  have  unquestionably  gone 
through  the  earth  in  company,  according  to  vers.  8  and  11,  or 
at  any  rate  there  is  no  intimation  whatever  of  their  having 
gone  through  the  different  countries  separately,  according  to 
the  colour  of  their  respective  horses;  and,  according  to  ch.  vi.  6, 
not  only  the  chariot  with  the  black  horses,  but  that  with  the 
white  horses  also,  goes  into  the  land  of  the  south.  Conse- 
quently the  colour  of  the  horses  can  only  be  connected  with 
the  mission  which  the  riders  had  to  perform.  This  is  confirmed 
by  Rev.  vi.,  inasmuch  as  a  great  sword  is  there  given  to  the 
rider  upon  the  red  horse,  to  take  away  peace  from  the  earth, 
that  they  may  kill  one  another,  and  a  crown  to  the  rider  upon 
the  white  horse,  who  goes  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer 
(ver.  2),  whilst  the  one  upon  the  pale  horse  receives  the  name 
of  Death,  and  has  power  given  to  him  to  slay  the  fourth  part 
of  the  earth  with  sword,  famine,  and  pestilence  (ver.  8).  It  is 
true  that  no  such  effects  as  these  are  attributed  to  the  riders  in 
the  vision  before  us,  but  this  constitutes  no  essential  difference. 
To  the  prophet's  question,  mdh- elleli,  what  are  these  1  i.e.  what 
do  they  mean  ?  the  angelus  interpres,  whom  he  addresses  as 
"  my  lord "  {'Sdoni),  answers,  "  I  will  show  thee  what  these 
be ;"  whereupon  the  man  upon  the  red  horse,  as  the  leader 
of  the  company,  gives  this  reply :  "  These  are  they  whom 
Jehovah  hath  sent  to  go  tlirough  the  earth  ;"  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  give  the  angel  of  the  Lord  the  report  of  their  mission, 
viz.  "  We  have  been  through  the  earth,  and  behold  all  tho 
earth  sitteth  still  and  at  rest."  The  man's  answer  (vayyaan, 
ver.  1 0)  is  not  addressed  to  the  prophet  or  to  the  angelus  inter- 
pres, but  to  the  angel  of  the  Lord  mentioned  in  ver.  11,  tO' 
whom  the  former,  with  his  horsemen  (hence  the  plural,  "  they 
answered,"  in  ver.  11),  had  given  a  report  of  the  result  of  their 
mission.  The  verb  'dndh,  to  answer,  refers  not  to  any  definite 
question,  but  to  the  request  for  an  explanation  contained  in  the 
conversation  between  the  prophet  and  the  interpreting  angel. 
pxn^  in  vers.  10  and  11,  is  not  the  land  of  Judah,  or  any  other 
land,  but  the  earth.  The  answer,  that  the  whole  earth  sits 
still  and  at  rest  (ntSil^cyi  DHB'''  denotes  the  peaceful  and  secure 
condition  of  a  land  and  its  inhabitants,  undisturbed  by  any 
foe;  cf.  ch.  vii.  7,  1  Chron.  iv.  40,  and  Judg.  xviii.  27),  points 
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back  to  Hag.  ii.  7,  8,  22,  23.  God  had  there  announced  that 
for  a  little  He  would  shake  heaven  and  earth,  the  whole  world 
and  all  nations,  that  the  nations  would  come  and  fill  His 
temple  with  glory.  The  riders  sent  out  by  God  now  return 
and  report  that  the  earth  is  by  no  means  shaken  and  in  motion, 
but  the  whole  world  sits  quiet  and  at  rest.  We  must  not, 
indeed,  infer  from  this  account  that  the  riders  were  all  sent 
for  the  simple  and  exclusive  purpose  of  obtaining  information 
concerning  the  state  of  the  earth,  and  communicating  it  to  the 
Lord.  For  it  would  have  been  quite  superfluous  and  unmean- 
ing to  send  out  an  entire  troop,  on  horses  of  different  colours, 
for  this  purpose  alone.  Their  mission  was  rather  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  agitation  of  the  nations,  if  any  such  existed, 
and  guide  it  to  the  divinely  appointed  end,  and  that  in  the 
manner  indicated  by  the  colour  of  their  horses  ;  viz.  according 
to  Rev.  vi.,  those  upon  the  red  horses  by  war  and  bloodshed  ; 
those  upon  the  starling-grey,  or  speckled  horses,  by  famine, 
pestilence,  and  other  plagues  ;  and  lastly,  those  upon  the  white 
horses,  by  victory  and  tlie  conquest  of  the  world. 

In  the  second  year  of  Darius  there  prevailed  universal 
peace  ;  all  the  nations  of  the  earlier  Chaldaan  empire  were  at 
rest,  and  lived  in  undisturbed  prosperity.  Only  Judcea,  the 
home  of  the  nation  of  God,  was  still  for  the  most  part  lying 
waste,  and  Jerusalem  was  still  without  walls,  and  exposed  in 
the  most  defenceless  manner  to  all  the  insults  of  tlie  opponents 
of  the  Jews.  Such  a  state  of  things  as  this  necessarily  tended 
to  produce  great  conflicts  in  the  minds  of  the  more  godly  men, 
and  to  confirm  the  frivolous  in  their  indifference  towards  the 
Lord.  As  long  as  the  nations  of  the  world  enjoyed  undisturbed 
peace,  Judah  could  not  expect  any  essential  improvement  in 
its  condition.  Even  though  Darius  had  granted  permission  for 
the  building  of  the  temple  to  be  continued,  the  people  were 
still  under  the  bondage  of  the  power  of  the  world,  without  any 
prospect  of  the  realization  of  the  glory  predicted  by  the  earlier 
prophets  (Jer.  xxxi.  seq.;  Isa.  xl.  sqq.),  which  was  to  dawn  upon 
the  nation  of  God  when  redeemed  from  Babylon.  Hence  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  addresses  the  intercessory  prayer  to  Jehovah 
in  ver.  12  :  How  long  wilt  Thou  not  have  compassion  upon 
Jerusalem,  etc.  1  For  the  very  fact  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
through  whom   Jehovah  had  formerly   led    His  people  and 
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brought  them  into  the  promised  land  and  smitten  all  the  ene- 
mies before  Israel,  now  appears  again,  contains  in  itself  one 
source  of  consolation.  His  coming  was  a  sign  that  Jehovah 
had  not  forsaken  His  people,  and  His  intercession  could  not 
fail  to  remove  every  doubt  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine 
promises.  The  circumstance  that  the  angel  of  Jehovah  ad- 
dresses an  intercessory  prayer  to  Jehovah  on  behalf  of  Judah, 
is  no  more  a  disproof  of  his  essential  unity  with  Jehovah,  than 
the  intercessory  prayer  of  Christ  in  John  xvii.  is  a  disproof  of 
His  divinity.  The  words,  "  over  which  Thou  hast  now  been 
angry  for  seventy  years,"  do  not  imply  that  the  seventy  years 
of  the  Babylonian  captivity  predicted  by  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxv. 
11  and  xxix.  10)  were  only  just  drawing  to  a  close.  They  had 
already  expired  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  (2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  22  ;  Ezra  i.  1).  At  the  same  time,  the  remark  made  by 
Vitringa,  Hengstenberg,  and  others,  must  not  be  overlooked, — 
namely,  that  these  seventy  years  were  completed  twice,  inas- 
much as  there  were  also  (not  perhaps  quite,  but  nearly)  seventy 
years  between  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  temple, 
and  the  second  year  of  Darius.  Now,  since  the  temple  was 
still  lying  in  ruins  in  the  second  year  of  Darius,  notwithstand- 
ing the  command  to  rebuild  it  that  had  been  issued  by  Cyrus 
(Hag.  i.  4),  it  might  very  well  appear  as  though  the  troubles 
of  the  captivity  would  never  come  to  an  end.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  longing  for  an  end  to  be  put  to  the  mourn- 
ful condition  of  Judah  could  not  fail  to  become  greater  and 
greater ;  and  the  prayer,  "  Put  an  end,  O  Lord,  put  an  end  to 
all  our  distress,"  more  importunate  than  ever.  Jehovah  replied 
to  the  intercession  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  with  good  and 
comforting  words,  jyhhdrlm  tohhim  are  words  which  promise 
good,  i.e.  salvation  (cf.  Josh,  xxiii.  14  ;  Jer.  xxix.  10).  So  far 
as  they  set  before  the  people  the  prospect  of  the  mitigation  of 
their  distress,  they  are  nichummim,  consolations.  The  word 
nichummim  is  a  substantive,  and  in  apposition  to  dfbhdrlm. 
Instead  of  the  form  nichummim,  the  keri  has  the  form  nicliumim, 
which  is  grammatically  the  more  correct  of  the  two,  and  which 
is  written  still  more  accurately  nichiimlm  in  some  of  the  codd. 
in  Kennicott.  The  contents  of  these  words,  which  are  addressed 
to  ttie  interpreting  angel  either  du'ectly  or  through  the  medium 
of  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  follow  in  the  announcement  which 
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the  latter  orders  the  prophet  to  make  in  vers.  14-17.  N")p  (ver. 
14)  as  in  Isa.  xl.  6.  Tlie  word  of  the  Lord  contains  two  things: 
(1)  the  assurance  of  energetic  love  on  the  part  of  God  towards 
Jerusalem  (vers.  14,  15) ;  and  (2)  the  promise  that  tliis  love 
will  show  itself  in  the  restoration  and  prosperity  of  Jerusalem 
(vers.  16,  17).  «?p,  to  be  jealous,  applied  to  the  jealousy  of 
love  as  in  Joel  ii.  18,  Num.  xxv,  11,  13,  etc.,  is  strengthened 
by  nhSli  m:\>.  Observe,  too,  the  use  of  the  perfect  '"''.^p,  as 
distinguished  from  the  participle  fl?p.  The  perfect  is  not 
merely  used  in  the  sense  of  "  I  have  become  jealous,"  express- 
ing the  fact  that  Jehovah  was  inspired  with  burning  jealousy, 
to  take  Jerusalem  to  Himself  (Koehler),  but  includes  the 
thought  that  God  has  already  manifested  this  zeal,  or  begun 
to  put  it  in  action,  namely  by  liberating  His  people  from  exile. 
Zion,  namely  the  mountain  of  Zion,  is  mentioned  along  with 
Jerusalem  as  being  the  site  on  which  the  temple  stood,  so  that 
Jerusalem  only  comes  into  consideration  as  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  Jehovah  is  also  angry  with  the  self-secure  and 
peaceful  nations.  The  participle  qotsepli  designates  the  wrath 
as  lasting,  ShoLdndn,  quiet  and  careless  in  their  confidence  in 
their  own  power  and  prosperity,  which  they  regard  as  secured 
for  ever.  The  following  word,  "1B'^?,  quod,  introduces  the  reason 
why  God  is  angry,  viz.  because,  whereas  He  was  only  a  little 
angry  with  Israel,  they  assisted  for  evil,  tsyp  refers  to  the  dura- 
tion, not  to  the  greatness  of  the  anger  (cf.  Isa.  liv.  8),  nj;np  llty, 
they  helped,  so  that  evil  was  the  result  (p)ff>  as  in  Jer,  xliv. 
11),  i.e.  they  assisted  not  only  as  the  instruments  of  God  for 
the  chastisement  of  Judah,  but  so  that  harm  arose  from  it,  inas- 
much as  they  endeavoured  to  destroy  Israel  altogether  (cf.  Isa. 
xlvii.  6).  It  is  no  ground  of  objection  to  this  definition  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  that  nj)T>  in  that  case  does  not  form  an 
appropriate  antithesis  to  liVO,  which  relates  to  time  (Koehler)  ; 
for  the  fact  that  the  anger  only  lasted  a  short  time,  was  in 
itself  a  proof  that  God  did  not  intend  to  destroy  His  people. 
To  understand  nyip  IIIV  as  only  referring  to  the  prolonged  op- 
pression and  captivity,  does  not  sufficiently  answer  to  the  words. 
Therefore  {Idkhen,  ver.  16),  because  Jehovah  is  jealous  with 
love  for  His  people,  and  very  angry  with  the  heathen.  He  has 
now  turned  with  compassion  towards  Jerusalem.  The  perfect 
■■riT^  is  not  purely  prophetic,  but  describes  the  event  as  having 
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alreacly  commenced,  and  as  still  continuing.  This  compassion 
will  show  itself  in  the  fact  that  the  house  of  God  is  to  be  built 
in  Jerusalem,  and  the  city  itself  restored,  and  all  the  obstacles 
to  this  are  to  be  cleared  out  of  the  way.  The  measuring  line 
is  drawn  over  a  city,  to  mark  off  the  space  it  is  to  occupy,  and 
the  plan  upon  which  it  is  to  be  arranged.  The  chethib  nip, 
probably  to  be  read  nij?,  is  the  obsolete  form,  which  occurs 
again  in  1  Kings  vii.  23  and  Jer.  xxxi.  39,  and  was  displaced 
by  the  contracted  form  lij  Qteri).  But  the  compassion  of  God 
will  not  be  restricted  to  this.  The  prophet  is  to  proclaim  still 
more  ("  cry  yet,"  ver.  17,  referring  to  the  "  cry"  in  ver.  14). 
The  cities  of  Jehovah,  i.e.  of  the  land  of  the  Lord,  are  still  to 
overflow  with  good,  or  with  prosperity.  Puts,  to  overflow,  as 
in  Prov.  v.  16  ;  and  navan  for  nrsisn  (vid.  Ewald,  §  196,  c). 
The  last  two  clauses  round  off  the  promise.  When  the  Lord 
shall  restore  the  temple  and  city,  then  will  Zion  and  Jerusalem 
learn  that  He  is  comforting  her,  and  has  chosen  her  still.  The 
last  thought  is  repeated  in  ch.  ii.  16  and  iii.  2. 

In  this  vision  it  is  shown  to  the  prophet,  and  through  him 
to  the  people,  that  although  the  immediate  condition  of  things 
presents  no  prospect  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promised  restora- 
tion and  glorification  of  Israel,  the  Lord  has  nevertheless  already 
appointed  the  instruments  of  His  judgment,  and  sent  them  out 
to  overthrow  the  nations  of  the  world,  that  are  still  living  at 
rest  and  in  security,  and  to  perfect  His  Zion.  The  fulfilment 
of  this  consolatory  promise  is  neither  to  be  transferred  to  the 
end  of  the  present  course  of  this  world,  as  is  supposed  by  Hof- 
mann  {Weiss,  u.  Erfull.  i.  335),  who  refers  to  ch.  xiv.  18,  19 
in  support  of  this,  nor  to  be  restricted  to  what  was  done  in  the 
immediate  future  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  and  of  the  city 
of  Jerusalem.  The  promise  embraces  the  whole  of  the  future 
of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  so  that  whilst  the  commencement 
of  the  fulfilment  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  building 
of  the  temple  was  finished  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius,  and 
Jerusalem  itself  was  also  restored  by  Nehemiah  in  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxes,  these  commencements  of  the  fulfilment  simply 
furnished  a  pledge  that  the  glorification  of  the  nation  and 
kingdom  of  God  predicted  by  the  earlier  prophets  would  q^uite 
as  assuredly  follow. 
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SECOND  VISION  :    THE  FOUE  HORNS  AND  THE  FODE  SMITHS. — 
CHAP.  I.  18-21  (HEB.  BIB.  CHAP.  II.  1-4). 

The  second  vision  is  closely  connected  with  the  first,  and 
shows  how  God  will  discharge  the  fierceness  of  His  wrath  upon 
the  heathen  nations  in  their  self-security  (ch.  i.  15).  Ver.  18. 
"And  T  lifted  up  mine  eyes,  and  saw,  and  behold  four  horns.  Ver. 
19.  And  I  said  to  the  angel  that  talked  with  me.  What  are  these  ? 
And  he  said  to  me,  These  are  the  horns  which  have  scattered 
Judah,  Israel,  and  Jerusalem.  Ver.  20.  And  Jehovah  showed 
me  four  smiths.  Ver.  21.  And  I  said.  What  come  these  to  do'? 
And  He  spake  to  me  thus  :  These  are  the  horns  which  have  scat- 
tered Judah,  so  that  no  one  lifted  up  his  head ;  these  are  now  come 
to  terrify  them,  to  cast  down  the  horns  of  the  nations  which  have 
lifted  up  the  horn  against  the  land  of  Judah  to  scatter  it."  Tiie 
mediating  angel  interprets  the  four  horns  to  the  prophet  first 
of  all  as  the  horns  which  have  scattered  Judah  ;  then  literallv, 
as  the  nations  which  have  lifted  up  the  horn  against  the  land 
of  Judah  to  scatter  it.  The  horn  is  a  symbol  of  power  (cf. 
Amos  vi.  13).  The  horns  therefore  symbolize  the  powers  of 
the  world,  which  rise  up  in  hostility  against  Judah  and  hurt  it. 
The  number  four  does  not  point  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
lieaven,  denoting  the  heathen  foes  of  Israel  in  all  the  countries 
of  the  world  (Hitzig,  ]Maurer,  Koehler,  and  others).  This  view 
cannot  be  established  from  ver.  10,  for  there  is  no  reference  to 
any  dispersion  of  Israel  to  the  four  winds  there.  Nor  does  it 
follow  from  the  perfect  liT  that  only  such  nations  are  to  be 
thought  of,  as  had  already  risen  up  in  hostility  to  Israel  and 
Judah  in  the  time  of  Zechariah ;  for  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
there  were  four  such  nations.  At  that  time  all  the  nations 
round  about  Judah  were  subject  to  the  Persian  empire,  as  they 
had  been  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  time  to  the  Babylonian.  Both 
the  number  four  and  the  perfect  zeru  belong  to  the  sphere  of 
inward  intuition,  in  which  the  objects  are  combined  together 
so  as  to  form  one  complete  picture,  without  any  regard  to  the 
time  of  tlieir  appearing  in  historical  reality.  Just  as  the  pro- 
phet in  ch.  vi.  sees  the  four  chariots  all  together,  although  they 
follow  one  another  in  action,  so  may  the  four  horns  which  are 
seen   simultaneously  represent   nations   which    succeeded    one 
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another.  This  is  shown  still  more  clearly  by  the  visions  in 
Dan.  ii.  and  vii.,  in  which  not  only  the  colossal  image  seen  in 
a  dream  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  ii.),  but  also  the  four  beasts 
■which  are  seen  by  Daniel  to  ascend  simultaneously  from  the 
sea,  symbolize  the  four  empires,  which  rose  up  in  succession 
one  after  the  other.  It  is  to  these  four  empires  that  the  four 
horns  of  our  vision  refer,  as  Jerome,  Abarb.,  Hengstenberg,  and 
others  have  correctly  pointed  out,  since  even  the  picturing  of 
nations  or  empires  as  horns  points  back  to  Dan.  vii.  7,  8,  and 
viii.  3-9.  Zechariah  sees  these  in  all  the  full  development  of  their 
power,  in  which  they  have  oppressed  and  crushed  the  people 
of  God  (hence  the  perfect  zeru),  and  for  which  they  are  to  be 
destroyed  themselves.  Zdrdh,  to  scatter,  denotes  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  united  condition  and  independence  of  the  nation  of 
God.  In  this  sense  all  four  empires  destroyed  Judah,  although 
the  Persian  and  Grecian  empires  did  not  carry  Judah  out  of 
their  own  land.  The  striking  combination,  "  Jiulah,  Israel, 
and  Jerusalem,"  in  which  not  only  the  introduction  of  tlie 
name  of  Israel  between  Judah  and  Jerusalem  is  to  be  noticed, 
but  also  the  fact  that  the  nota  ace.  HK  is  only  placed  before 
Y'liuddh  and  Yisrd'el,  and  not  before  Y'rushdlaim  also,  is  not 
explained  on  the  ground  that  Israel  denotes  the  kingdom  of  the 
ten  tribes,  Judah  the  southern  kingdom,  and  Jerusalem  tlie 
capital  of  the  kingdom  (Maurer,  Umbreit,  and  others),  for  in 
that  case  Israel  would  necessarily  have  been  repeated  before 
Judah,  miA.  'eth  before  Y'rushdlaim.  Still  less  can  the  name 
Israel  denote  the  rural  population  of  Judah  (Hitzig),  or  the 
name  Judah  the  princely  house  (Neumann).  By  the  fact  that 
'eth  is  omitted  before  Y'rushdlaim,  and  only  Vav  stands  before 
it,  Jerusalem  is  connected  with  Israel  and  separated  from 
Judah ;  and  by  the  repetition  of  'eth  before  Yisrd'el,  as  well 
as  before  Y'huddh,  Israel  with  Jerusalem  is  co-ordinated  with 
Judah.  Kiiefoth  infers  from  this  that  "  the  heathen  had  dis- 
persed on  the  one  hand  Judah,  and  on  the  other  hand  Israel 
together  with  Jerusalem,"  and  understands  this  as  signifying 
that  in  the  nation  of  God  itself  a  separation  is  presupposed, 
like  the  previous  separation  into  Judah  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
ten  tribes.  "  When  the  Messiah  conies,"  he  says,  "  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  Israel  according  to  the  flesh  will  receive  Him,  and 
so  constitute  the  genuine  people  of  God  and  the  true  Israel,  ths 
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Judali ;  wher€;as  the  greater  part  of  the  Israel  according  to  the 
flesh  TS'ill  reject  the  Messiah  at  first,  and  harden  itself  in  un- 
belief, until  at  the  end  of  time  it  will  also  be  converted,  and 
join  the  true  Judah  of  Christendom."  But  this  explanation, 
according  to  which  Judali  would  denote  the  believing  portion 
of  the  nation  of  twelve  tribes,  and  Israel  and  Jerusalem  the 
unbelieving,  is  wrecked  on  the  grammatical  difficulty  that  the 
cop.  1  is  wanting  before  i'SjIiB'^-ns.  If  the  names  Judah  and 
Israel  were  intended  to  be  co-ordinated  with  one  another  as 
two  different  portions  of  the  covenant  nation  as  a  whole,  the 
two  parts  would  necessarily  have  been  connected  together  by 
the  cop.  Vav.  Moreover,  in  the  two  co-ordinated  names  Judah 
and  Israel,  the  one  could  not  possibly  stand  in  the  spiritual  sense, 
and  the  other  in  the  carnal.  The  co-ordination  of  ^eth-Y'huddh 
with  ^  elh-Yisra  el  without  the  cop.  Vav  shows  that  Israel  is  really 
equivalent  to  the  Jerusalem,  which  is  subordinated  to  it,  and  does 
not  contain  a  second  member  (or  part),  which  is  added  to  it, — 
in  other  words,  that  Israel  with  Jerusalem  is  merely  an  inter- 
pretation or  more  precise  definition  of  Y'huddh ;  and  Hengsten- 
berg  has  hit  upon  the  correct  idea,  when  he  takes  Israel  as  the 
honourable  name  of  Judah,  or,  more  correctly,  as  an  honour- 
able name  for  the  covenant  nation  as  then  existing  in  Judah. 
This  explanation  is  not  rendered  questionable  by  the  objection 
offered  by  Koehler :  viz.  tliat  after  the  separation  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  the  expression  Israel  always  denotes  either  the  king- 
dom of  the  ten  tribes,  or  the  posterity  of  Jacob  without  regard 
to  their  being  broken  up,  because  this  is  not  the  fact.  The 
use  of  the  name  Israel  for  Judah  after  the  separation  of  the 
kingdoms  is  established  beyond  all  question  by  2  Chron.  xii.  1, 
XV.  17,  xix.  8,  xxi.  2,  4,  xxiii.  2,  xxiv.  5,  etc.^ 

Jehovah  then  showed  the  prophet  four  chdrdshim,  or  work- 
men, i.e.  smiths ;  and  on  his  putting  the  question,  "  What  have 

1  Gesenius  has  correctly  observed  in  his  Thesaurus,  p.  1339,  that 
"  from  this  time  (i.e.  from  the  severance  of  the  kingdom)  the  name  of 
Israel  began  to  be  usurped  by  the  whole  nation  that  -was  then  in  existence, 
and  was  used  chiefly  by  the  prophets  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Deutero(?)- 
Isaiah,  and  after  the  captivity  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  ;  from  which  it  came 
to  pass,  that  in  the  Paralipomena,  even  when  allusion  is  made  to  an  earlier 
period,  Israel  stands  for  Judah,"  although  the  proofs  adduced  in  support 
of  this  from  the  passages  quoted  from  the  prophets  need  considerable 
sifting. 
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these  come  to  do  ?  "  gave  him  this  reply  :  "  To  terrify  those," 
etc.  For  the  order  of  the  words  Twvh  D''S3  n^s  no,  instead  of 
D\s|i  n^K  rSmh  no,  see  Gen.  xlii.  12,'Neh.'ii.'l2,  Judg.  ix.  48. 
nianipn  npN  is  not  a  nominative  written  absolutely  at  the  head 
of  the  sentence  in  the  sense  of  "these  horns,"  for  that  would 
require  npsn  nijijpri ;  but  the  whole  sentence  is  repeated  from 
ver.  2,  and  to  that  the  statement  of  the  purpose  for  which  the 
smiths  have  come  is  attached  in  the  form  of  an  apodosis:  "these 
are  the  horns,  etc.,  and  they  (the  smiths)  have  come."  At  the 
same  time,  the  earlier  statement  as  to  the  horns  is  defined  more 
minutely  by  the  additional  clause  'W1  t^'^N  ^33,  according  to  the 
measure,  i.e.  in  such  a  manner  that  no  man  lifted  up  iiis  head 
any  more,  or  so  that  Judah  was  utterly  prostrate.  Hach&nd, 
to  throw  into  a  state  of  alarm,  as  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  2.  Them 
(^ othdm) :  this  refers  ad  sensum  to  the  nations  symbolized  by  the 
horns.  Yaddoth,  inf.  piel  of  ydddh,  to  cast  down,  may  be  ex- 
plained as  referring  to  the  power  of  the  nations  symbolized  by 
the  horns.  'Erets  Y'huddh  (the  land  of  Judah)  stands  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land.  The  four  smiths,  therefore,  symbolize 
the  instruments  "of  the  divine  omnipotence  by  which  the  imperial 
power  in  its  several  historical  forms  is  overthrown"  (Kliefotii), 
or,  as  Theod.  Mops,  expresses  it,  "  the  powers  that  serve  God 
and  inflict  vengeance  upon  them  from  many  directions."  The 
vision  does  not  show  what  powers  God  will  use  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  simply  designed  to  show  to  the  people  of  God,  that 
every  hostile  power  of  the  world  which  has  risen  up  against  it, 
or  shall  rise  up,  is  to  be  judged  and  destroyed  by  the  Lord. 

THIRD  VISION :   THE  MAN  WITH  THE  MEASURING  LINE. — 
CHAP.  II.  (HEB.  chap.  II.  5-17.) 

Whilst  the  second  vision  sets  forth  the  destruction  of  the 
powers  that  were  hostile  to  Israel,  the  third  (ch.  ii.  1—5)  witli 
the  prophetic  explanation  (vers.  6-13)  shows  the  development 
of  the  people  and  kingdom  of  God  till  the  time  of  its  final  glory. 
The  vision  itself  appears  very  simple,  only  a  few  of  the  principal 
features  being  indicated ;  but  in  this  very  brevity  it  presents 
many  difficulties  so  far  as  the  exposition  is  concerned.  It  is 
as  follows  :  Ver.  1.  "And  I  lifted  up  my  eyes,  and  saw,  and 
behold  a  man,  and  in  his  hand  a  measuring  line.  Ver.  2.  Then 
VOL.  II.  Q 
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T  said,  Wliither  goest  thou'?  And  he  said  to  me,  To  measure 
Jerusalem,  to  see  how  great  its  breadth,  and  how  great  its 
length.  Ver.  3.  And,  behold,  the  angel  that  talked  with  me  went 
out,  and  another  angel  went  out  to  meet  him.  Ver.  4.  And  he 
said  to  him.  Run,  speak  to  this  young  man  thus :  Jerusalem  shall 
lie  as  an  open  land  for  the  multitude  of  men  and  cattle  in  the 
midst  of  it.  Ver.  5.  And  I  shall  be  to  it,  is  the  saying  of 
Jehovah,  a  fiery  wall  round  about;  and  I  shall  be  for  glory  in  the 
midst  of  it."  The  man  with  the  measniing  line  in  his  hand  is 
not  the  interpreting  angel  (C.  B.  Midi.,  Kos.,  Maurer,  etc.) ; 
for  it  was  not  his  duty  to  place  the  events  upon  the  stage,  but 
simply  to  explain  to  the  prophet  the  things  which  he  saw. 
Moreover,  this  angel  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  man, 
inasmuch  as  he  does  not  go  out  (ver.  3)  till  after  the  latter  has 
gone  to  measure  Jerusalem  (ver.  2).  At  the  same  time,  we 
cannot  regard  the  measuring  man  as  merely  "  a  figure  in  the 
vision,"  since  all  the  persons  occurring  in  these  visions  are 
significant ;  but  we  agree  with  those  who  conjecture  that  he 
is  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  although  this  conjecture  cannot  be 
distinctly  proved.  The  task  which  he  is  preparing  to  perform 
— namely,  to  measure  Jerusalem — leads  unquestionably  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  something  more  than  a  figure.  The 
measuring  of  the  breadth  and  length  of  Jerusalem  presupposes 
that  the  city  is  already  in  existence ;  and  this  expression  must 
not  be  identified  with  the  phrase,  to  draw  the  measure  over 
Jerusalem,  in  ch.  i.  16.  Drawing  the  measure  over  a  place 
is  done  for  the  purpose  of  sketching  a  plan  for  its  general 
arrangement,  or  the  rebuilding  of  it.  But  the  length  and 
breadth  of  a  city  can  only  be  measured  when  it  is  already  in 
existence ;  and  the  object  of  the  measuring  is  not  to  see  liow 
long  and  how  broad  it  is  to  be,  but  what  the  length  and 
breadth  actually  are.  It  is  true  that  it  by  no  means  follows 
from  this  that  the  city  to  be  measured  was  the  Jerusalem  of 
that  time ;  on  the  contrary,  the  vision  shows  the  future  Jeru- 
salem, but  it  exhibits  it  as  a  city  in  actual  existence,  and  visible 
to  the  spiritual  eye.  While  the  man  goes  away  to  measure 
the  city,  the  interpreting  angel  goes  out :  not  out  of  the  myrtle 
thicket,  for  this  only  occurs  in  the  first  vision  ;  but  he  goes 
away  from  the  presence  of  the  prophet,  where  we  have  to 
think  of  him  as  his  interpreter,  in  the  direction  of  the  man 
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witli  the  measuring  line,  to  find  out  what  he  is  going  to  do, 
and  bring  back  word  to  the  prophet.  At  the  very  same  time 
another  angel  comes  out  to  meet  him,  viz.  the  angelus  interpret, 
not  the  man  with  the  measuring  line.  For  one  person  can  only 
come  to  meet  another  when  the  latter  is  going  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  former  comes.  Having  come  to  meet  him,  he 
(the  second  angel)  says  to  him  (the  angelus  interpres),  "  Eun, 
say  to  this  young  man,"  etc.  The  subject  to  lO'*'!!  can  only  be 
the  second  angel ;  for  if,  on  grammatical  grounds,  the  angelus 
interpres  might  be  regarded  as  speaking  to  the  young  man, 
such  an  assumption  is  proved  to  be  untenable,  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  no  part  of  the  office  of  the  angelus  interpres  to  give 
orders  or  commissions  to  another  angel.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  nothing  at  all  to  preclude  another  angel  from  reveal- 
ing a  decree  of  God  to  the  angelus  interpres  for  him  to  com- 
municate to  the  prophet ;  inasmuch  as  this  does  not  bring  the 
angelus  interpres  into  action  any  further  than  his  function 
requires,  so  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  objection  that  this 
is  at  variance  with  his  standing  elsewhere  (Kliefoth).  But  the 
other  angel  could  not  give  the  instructions  mentioned  in  ver.  4 
to  the  angelus  interpres,  unless  he  were  either  himself  a  superior 
angel,  viz.  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  or  had  been  directed  to  do  so 
by  the  man  with  the  measuring  line,  in  which  case  this  "  man" 
would  be  the  angel  of  Jehovah.  Of  these  two  possibilities  we 
prefer  the  latter  on  two  grounds :  (1)  because  it  is  impossible 
to  think  of  any  reason  why  the  "other  angel"  should  not  be 
simply  called  nin)  "^l^ho,  if  he  really  were  the  angel  of  the  Lord ; 
and  (2)  because,  according  to  the  analogy  of  Ezek.  xl.  3,  the 
man  with  the  measuring  line  most  probably  was  the  angel  of 
Jehovah,  with  whose  dignity  it  would  be  quite  in  keeping  that 
he  should  explain  his  purpose  to  the  angelus  interpres  through  the 
medium  of  another  (inferior)  angel.  And  if  this  be  established, 
so  far  as  the  brevity  of  the  account  will  allow,  we  cannot  under- 
stand by  the  "  young  man  " .  the  man  with  the  measuring  line, 
as  Hitzig,  Maurer,  and  Kliefoth  do.  The  only  way  in  which 
such  an  assumption  as  this  could  be  rendered  tenable  or  in 
harmony  with  the  rest,  would  be  by  supposing  that  the  design 
of  the  message  was  to  tell  the  man  with  the  measuring  line 
that  "he  might  desist  from  his  useless  enterprise"  (Hitzig), 
as  Jerusalem  could  not  be  measured  at  all,  on  account  of  the 
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number  of  its  inhabitants  and  its  vast  size  (Tlieod.  Mops., 
Theodoret,  Evvald,  Umbreit,  etc.) ;  but  Kliefoth  has  very 
justly  replied  to  this,  that  "  if  a  city  be  ever  so  great,  inas- 
much as  it  is  a  city,  it  can  always  be  measured,  and  also 
have  walls."  If,  then,  the  symbolical  act  of  measuring,  as 
Kliefoth  also  admits,  expresses  the  question  how  large  and 
how  broad  Jerusalem  will  eventually  be,  and  if  the  words  of 
vers.  4,  5  contain  the  answer  to  this  question,  viz.  Jerusalem 
will  in  the  first  place  (ver.  4)  contain  such  a  multitude  of  men 
and  cattle  that  it  will  dwell  like  p'rdzOth ;  this  answer,  which 
gives  the  meaning  of  the  measuring,  must  be  addressed  not  to 
the  measuring  man,  but  simply  to  the  prophet,  that  he  may 
announce  to  the  people  the  future  magnitude  and  glory  of  the 
city.  The  measuring  man  was  able  to  satisfy  himself  of  this 
by  the  measuring  itself.  We  must  therefore  follow  the  majority 
of  both  the  earlier  and  later  expositors,  and  take  the  "young 
man"  as  being  the  prophet  himself,  who  is  so  designated  on 
account  of  his  youthful  age,  and  without  any  allusion  what- 
ever to  "human  inexperience  and  dim  short-sightedness" 
(Hengstenberg),  since  such  an  allusion  would  be  very  remote 
from  the  context,  and  even  old  men  of  experience  could  not 
possibly  know  anything  concerning  the  future  glory  of  Jeru- 
salem without  a  revelation  from  above.  Halldz,  as  in  Jud".  vi. 
20  and  2  Kings  iv.  25,  is  a  contraction  of  halluzeh,  and  formed 
from  Idzeh,  there,  thither,  and  the  article  hal,  in  the  sense 
of  the  (young  man)  there,  or  that  young  man  (cf.  Ewald,  § 
103,  a,  and  183,  b;  Ges.  §  34,  Anm.  1).  He  Is  to  make  haste 
and  bring  this  message,  because  it  is  good  news,  the  realization 
of  which  will  soon  commence.  The  message  contains  a  double 
and  most  joyful  promise.  (1)  Jerusalem  will  in  future  dwell, 
i.e.  be  built,  as  p'rdzoth.  This  word  means  neither  "  without 
walls,"  nor  loca  aperta,  but  strictly  speaking  the  plains,  and  is 
only  used  in  the  plural  to  denote  the  open,  level  ground,  a,s 
contrasted  with  the  fortified  cities  surrounded  by  walls :  thus 
' are  p'rdzoth,  cities  of  the  plain,  in  Esth.  ix.  19,  as  distinguished 
from  the  capital  Susa  ;  and  'erets  p'rdzoth  in  Ezek.  xxxviii.  11, 
the  land  where  men  dwell  "without  walls,  bolts,  and  gates;" 
hence  p'rdzi,  inhabitant  of  the  plain,  in  contrast  with  the 
inhabitants  of  fortified  cities  with  high  walls  (Deut.  iii.  5; 
1    Sam.  vi.   18).      The  thought  is   therefore   the  followinif; 
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Jerusalem  is  in  future  to  resemble  an  open  country  covered 
with  unwalled  cities  and  villages ;  it  will  no  longer  be  a  city 
closely  encircled  with  walls;  hence  it  will  be  extraordinarily 
enlarged,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  men  and  cattle  with 
which  it  will  be  blessed  (cf.  Isa.  xlix.  19,  20;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  11) 
Moreover,  (2)  Jerusalem  will  then  have  no  protecting  wall 
surrounding  it,  because  it  will  enjoy  a  superior  protection. 
Jehovah  will  be  to  it  a  wall  of  fire  round  about,  that  is  to  say, 
a  defence  of  fire  which  will  consume  every  one  who  ventures 
to  attack  it  (cf.  Isa.  iv.  5;  Deut.  iv.  24).  Jehovah  will  also  be 
the  glory  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  that  is  to  say,  will  fill  the 
city  with  His  glory  (cf.  Isa.  Ix.  19).  This  promise  is  explained 
in  the  following  prophetic  words  which  are  uttered  by  the  angel 
of  Jehovah,  as  vei-s.  8,  9,  and  11  clearly  show.  According  to 
these  verses,  for  example,  the  speaker  is  sent  by  Jehovah,  and 
according  to  ver.  8  to  the  nations  which  have  plundered  Israel, 
"after  glory,"  i.e.  to  smite  these  nations  and  make  them  servants 
to  the  Israelites.  From  this  shall  Israel  learn  that  Jehovah 
has  sent  him.  The  fact  that,  according  to  vers.  3,  4,  another 
angel  speaks  to  the  prophet,  may  be  easily  reconciled  with  this. 
For  since  this  angel,  as  we  have  seen  above,  was  sent  by  the 
angel  of  Jehovah,  he  speaks  according  to  his  instructions,  and 
that  in  such  a  manner  that  his  words  pass  imperceptibly  into 
the  words  of  the  sender,  just  as  we  very  frequently  find  the 
words  of  a  prophet  passing  suddenly  into  the  words  of  God, 
and  carried  on  as  such.  For  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  this 
simple  conclusion,  Koehler  has  forcibly  broken  up  this  con- 
tinuous address,  and  has  separated  the  words  of  vers.  8,  9,  and 
11,  in  which  the  angel  says  that  Jehovah  has  sent  him,  from 
the  words  of  Jehovah  proclaimed  by  the  angel,  as  being  inter- 
polations, but  without  succeeding  in  explaining  them  either 
simply  or  naturally. 

The  prophecy  commences  thus  in  vers.  6-9  :  Ver.  6.  "  Ho, 
ho,  flee  out  of  the  land  of  the  north,  is  the  saying  of  Jehovah  ;  for 
I  spread  you  out  as  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  is  the  saying  of 
Jehovah.  Ver,  7.  Ho,  Zion,  save  thyself,  thou  that  dwellest 
with  the  daughter  Babel.  Ver.  8.  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  of 
hosts,  After  glory  hath  he  sent  me  to  the  nations  that  have  plun- 
dered you ;  for  whoever  toxicheth  you,  toucheth  the  apple  of  His 
eye.    Ver.  9.  For,  behold,  I  swing  my  hand  over  them,  and  they 
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become  a  spoil  to  tJiose  who  served  them ;  and  ye  will  see  that 
Jehovah  of  hosts  hath  sent  me."     The  summons  to  flee  out  of 
Babylon,  in  vers.  6  and  7,  is  addressed  to  the  Israelites,  who 
are  all  included  in  the  one  name  Zion  in  ver.  7 ;  and  shows 
that  the  address  which  follows  is  not  a  simple  continuation  of 
the  promise  in  vers.  4  and  5,  but  is  intended  both  to  explain  it, 
and  to  assign  tlie  reason  for  it.     The  summons  contains  so  far 
a  reason  for  it,  that  the  Israelites  are  directed  to  flee  out  of 
Babylon,  because  the  judgment  is  about  to  burst  upon  this 
oppressor  of  the  people  of  God.     The  words  nusu,  flee,  and 
himmdlHi,  save  thyself  or  escape,  both  point  to  the  judgment, 
and  in  ver.  9  the  judgment  itself  is  clearly  spoken  of.     Tlie 
land  of  the  north  is  Babylon  (cf.  Jer.  i.  14,  vi.  22,  x.  22  ;  and 
for  the  fact  itself,  Isa.  xlviii.  20).     The  reason  for  the  excla- 
mation "  Flee"  is  first  of  all  given  in  the  clause,  "  for  like  the 
four  winds  have  I  spread  you  out,"  not  "  dispersed  you"  (Vulg., 
C.  B.  Mich.,  Koehler).      For  apart  from  the  fact  that  peres 
almost  always  means  to  spread  out,  and  has  the  meaning  to 
disperse  at  the  most  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  15  and  Ezek.  xvii.  21,  this 
meaning  is  altogether  unsuitable  here.     For  if  Israel  had  been 
scattered  like  the  four  winds,  it  would  of  necessity  have  been 
summoned  to  return,  not  only  from  the  north,  but  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe  (Hitzig,  Kliefoth).     Moreover,  we  should 
then  have  VS")'?;',  into  the  four  winds;  and  the  method  suggested 
by  Koehler  for  reconciling  V?1^!3  with  his  view,  viz.  by  assum- 
ing that  "  like  the  four  winds"  is  equivalent  to  "  as  chaff  is 
pounded  and  driven  away  from  its  place  by  the  four  Avinds," 
according  to  which  the  winds  would  be  mentioned  in  the  place 
of  the  chaff,  will  hardly  meet  with  approval.     The  explanation 
is  rather  that  the  perfect  pSrastl  is  used  prophetically  to  denote 
the  purpose  of  God,  which  had  already  been  formed,  even  if 
its  realization  was  still  in  the  future.     To  spread  out  like  the 
four  winds  is  the  same  as  to  spread  out  just  as  the  four  winds 
spread  out  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe.     Because  God  has  re- 
solved upon  spreading  out  His  people  in  this  manner,  they  are 
to  flee  out  of  Babel,  that  they  may  not  suffer  the  fate  of  Babel. 
That  this  thought  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  motive  assigned, 
is  evident  from  the  further  reasons  assigned  for  the  summons 
in  vers.  8  and  9.      Zion  stands  for  the  inhabitants  of  Zion, 
namely  the  people  of  God,  who  are  for  the  time  being  still 
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yOsheblieth  bath  Babel,  dwelling  with  the  daughter  Babel.  As 
Zion  does  not  mean  the  city  or  fortress  of  Jerusalem,  but  the 
inhabitants,  so  the  "daughter  Babel"  is  not  the  city  of  Baby.. 
Ion  or  country  of  Babylonia  personified,  but  the  inhabitants  of 
Babel ;  and  ^Wl  is  construed  with  the  accusative  of  the  person,' 
as  in  Ps.  xxii.  4  and  2  Sam.  vi.  2.  "What  Jehovah  states  in 
explanation  of  the  twofold  call  to  flee  out  of  Babel,  does  not 
commence  with  ver.  9  (Ewald),  or  with  S|i^[l  '3  in  ver.  8b 
(Koehler),  but  with  '1i1  1^33  inx.  The  incorrectness  of  the  two; 
former  explanations  is  seen  first  of  all  in  the  fact  that  'S  only 
introduces  a  speech  in  the  same  manner  as  oti,  when  it  follows 
directly  upon  the  introductory  formula ;  but  not,  as  is  here 
assumed,  when  a  long  parenthesis  is  inserted  between,  without 
the  introduction  being  resumed  by  lbs?.  And  secondly,  neither 
of  these  explanations  furnishes  a  suitable  meaning.  If  the 
words  of  God  only  followed  in  ver.  9,  DnvJf  in  the  first  clause 
would  be  left  without  any  noun  to  which  to  refer ;  and  if  they 
commenced  with  Vi3<^  ''3  (for  he  that  toucheth),  the  thought 
"  he  that  toucheth  you,"  etc.,  would  assign  no  reason  for  the 
call  to  flee  and  save  themselves.  For  if  Israel  is  defended  or 
valued  by  God  as  a  pupil  of  the  eye,  there  can  be  no  necessity 
for  it  to  flee.  And  lastly,  it  is  impossible  to  see  what  can  be 
the  meaning  or  object  of  the  parenthesis,  "After  glory  hath 
He  sent  me,"  etc.  If  it  treated  "  of  the  execution  of  the  threat 
of  punishment  upon  the  heathen"  (Koehler),  it  would  be  in* 
serted  in  an  unsuitable  place,  since  the  threat  of  punishment' 
would  not  follow  till  afterwards.  AH  these  difficulties  vanish 
if  Jehovah's  words  commence  with  'aehar  kdhhod  (after  glory),  > 
in  which  case  shHdclianl  (He  hath  sent  me)  may  be  very  simply 
explained  from  the  fact  that  the  address  is  introduced,  not  in  a 
direct  form,  but  indirectly:  Jehovah  says.  He  has  sent  me 
after  glory.  The  sender  is  Jehovah,  and  the  person  sent  is  not 
the  prophet,  but  the  angel  of  the  Lord.  Achar  kdbhod :  behind 
glory,  after  glory;  not  however  "after  the  glory  of  success" 
(Hitzig,  Ewald,  etc.),  still  less  "  with  a  glorious  commission,"' 
but  to  get  glory  upon  the  heathen,  i.e.  to  display  the  glory  of 
God  upon  the  heathen  through  the  judgment  by  which  their 
power  is  broken,  and  the  heathen  world  is  made  to  serve  the 
people  of  God.  The  manner  in  which  the  next  two  clauses, 
commencing  with  ki  (for),  are  attached,  is  the  following:  The 
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first  assigns  the  subjective  motive;  that  is  to  say,  states  the 
reason  why  God  has  sent  him  to  the  heatlien,  namely,  because 
they  have  plundered  His  people,  and  have  thereby  touched  the 
apple  of  His  eye.  ^V  n?3,  the  apple  of  the  eye  (lit.  the  gate, 
the  opening  in  which  the  eye  is  placed,  or  more  probably  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  pupilla,  as  being  the  object  most  carefully 
preserved),  is  a  figure  used  to  denote  the  dearest  possession  or 
good,  and  in  this  sense  is  applied  to  the  nation  of  Israel  as  early 
as  Deut.  xxxii.  10.  The  second  explanatory  clause  in  ver.  9 
adds  the  practical  ground  for  this  sending  after  glory.  The 
speaker  is  still  the  angel  of  the  Lord ;  and  his  acting  is  iden- 
tical with  the  acting  of  God.  Like  Jehovah,  he  swings  his 
hand  over  the  heathen  nations  which  plundered  Israel  (cf.  Isa. 
xi.  15,  xix.  16),  and  they  become  (vni.  expressing  the  conse- 
quence), i.e.  so  that  they  become,  booty  to  the  Israelites,  who 
had  previously  been  obliged  to  serve  them  (cf.  Isa.  xiv.  2).  In 
what  way  the  heathen  would  serve  Israel  is  stated  in  ver.  11, 
By  the  execution  of  this  judgment  Israel  would  learn  that 
Jehovah  had  sent  His  angel,  namely  to  execute  upon  the 
heathen  His  saving  purposes  for  Israel.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  these  words,  not  only  here  and  in  ver.  11,  but  also  in  eh. 
iv.  9  and  vi.  15,  where  this  formula  is  repeated,  not  however 
in  the  sense  imagined  by  Koehler,  namely  that  he  had  spoken 
these  words  in  consequence  of  a  command  from  Jehovah,  and 
not  of  his  own  accord,  by  which  the  "  sending"  is  changed  into 
"  speaking." 

Vers.  10-13.  The  daughter  Zion  is  to  rejoice  at  this  sending 
of  the  angel  of  the  Lord.  Ver.  10.  "  Exult  and  rejoice,  0 
daughter  Zion :  for,  behold,  I  come,  and  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee, 
is  the  saying  of  Jehovah.  Ver.  11.  And  many  nations  will  attach 
themselves  to  Jehovah  in  that  day,  and  become  a  people  to  me:  and 
I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee;  and  thou  wilt  know  that  Jehovah  of 
hosts  hath  sent  me  to  thee."  The  daughter  Zion,  or  the  church 
of  the  Lord,  delivered  out  of  Babel,  is  to  rejoice  with  joy, 
because  her  glorification  is  commencing  now.  The  Lord  comes 
to  her  in  His  angel,  in  whom  are  His  name  (Ex.  xxiii.  21)  and 
His  face  (Ex.  xxxiii.  14),  i.e.  the  angel  of  His  face  (Isa.  Ixiii.  9), 
who  reveals  His  nature,  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  her.  This 
dwelling  of  Jehovah,  or  of  His  angel,  in  the  midst  of  Zion,  is 
essentially  different  from  the  dwelling  of  Jehovah  in  the  Most 
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Holy  Place  of  His  temple.  It  commences  with  tlie  coming  of 
the  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh,  and  is  completed  by  His  return 
in  glory  (John  i.  14  and  Eev.  xxi.  3).  Then  will  many,  or 
powerful,  nations,  attach  themselves  to  Jehovah,  and  become 
His  people  (cf.  ch.  viii.  20,  21 ;  Isa.  xiv.  1).  This  kingdom  of 
God,  which  has  hitherto  been  restricted  to  Israel,  will  be  spread 
out  and  glorified  by  the  reception  of  the  heathen  nations  which 
are  seeking  God  (Mic.  iv.  2).  The  repetition  of  the  expression, 
"  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee,"  merely  serves  as  a  stronger 
asseveration  of  this  brilliant  promise ;  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  repetition  of  'Wl  Ji'S'^'l  (and  thou  shalt  know)  :  see 
at  ver.  13.  Jerusalem  will  thereby  receive  the  expansion  shown 
to  the  prophet  in  ver.  4 ;  and  through  the  dwelling  of  God  in 
the  midst  of  her,  the  promise  in  ver.  5  will  also  be  fulfilled. 
The  next  verse  refers  to  this. 

Ver.  12.  "And  Jehovah  will  take  possession  of  Juddli  as  His 
portion  in  the  holy  land,  and  vjill  yet  choose  Jerusalem.  Ver.  13. 
Be  still,  alljlesh,  before  Jehovah ;  for  He  has  risen  up  out  of  His 
holy  hahitation."  The  first  hemistich  of  ver.  12  rests  upon 
Deut.  xxxii.  9,  where  Israel,  as  the  chosen  nation,  is  called  the 
cheleq  and  nach&ldh  of  Jehovah.  This  appointment  of  Israel 
to  be  the  possession  of  Jehovah  will  become  perfect  truth  and 
reality  in  the  future,  through  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  YViuddh 
is  Judah  as  delivered,  i.e.  the  remnant  of  the  whole  of  the  cove- 
nant nation.  This  remnant,  after  being  gathered  out  of  Babel, 
will  dwell  upon  holy  ground,  or  in  a  holy  land,  as  the  possession 
of  the  Lord.  The  holy  land  is  the  land  of  Jehovah  (Hos.  ix.  3) ; 
but  this  is  not  to  be  set  down  without  reserve  as  identical  with 
Palestine.  On  the  contrary,  every  place  where  Jehovah  may 
be  is  holy  ground  (cf .  Ex.  iii.  5) ;  so  that  even  Palestine  is  only 
holy  when  the  Lord  dwells  there.  And  we  must  not  limit  the 
idea  of  the  holy  land  in  this  passage  to  Palestine,  because  the 
idea  of  the  people  of  God  will  be  so  expanded  by  the  addition 
of  many  nations,  that  it  will  not  have  room  enough  within  the 
limits  of  Palestine ;  and  according  to  ver.  4,  even  Jerusalem  will 
no  longer  be  a  city  with  limited  boundaries.  The  holy  land 
reaches  just  as  far  as  the  nations,  which  have  become  the  people 
of  Jehovah  by  attaching  themselves  to  Judah,  spread  them- 
selves out  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  words  "  choose 
Jerusalem  again"  round  off  the  promise,  just  as  in  ch.  i.  17  ; 
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but  in  ver.  13  the  admonition  is  added,  to  wait  in  reverential 
silence  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  to  judgment,  after  Plab.  ii. 
20 ;  and  the  reason  assigned  is,  that  the  judgment  will  soon 
begin.  ~iW,  niplial  of  "ilJJ  (compare  Ewald,  §  140,  a;  Ges.  §  72, 
Anm.  9),  to  wake  up,  or  rise  up  from  His  rest  (of.  Ps.  xliv.  24). 
i!J''7p  |ivp,  the  holy  habitation  of  God,  is  heaven,  as  in  Deut 
xxvi.  15,  Jer.  xxv.  30.  The  judgment  upon  the  heathen  world- 
power  began  to  burst  in  a  very  short  time.  When  Babylon 
revolted  against  the  king  of  Persia,  under  the  reign  of  Darius, 
a  great  massacre  took  place  within  the  city  after  its  re-capture, 
and  its  walls  were  destroyed,  so  that  the  city  could  not  rise 
again  to  its  ancient  gi-andeur  and  importance.  Compare  with 
this  the  remark  made  in  the  comm.  on  Haggai  (p.  196),  con- 
cerning the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire  and  those  which 
followed  it.  We  have  already  shown,  at  p.  107,  note,  vi-hat 
a  groundless  hypothesis  the  opinion  is,  that  the  fulfilment  was 
interrupted  in  consequence  of  Israel's  guilt ;  and  that  as  the 
result  of  this,  the  completion  of  it  has  been  deferred  for  cen- 
turies, or  even  thousands  of  years. 


THE  FOURTH  VISION  :    THE  HIGH  PRIEST  JOSHUA  IN  THE 
PRESENCE  OF  THE  ANGEL  OF  THE  LORD. CHAP.  III. 

In  this  and  the  following  visions  the  prophet  is  shown  the 
future  glorification  of  the  church  of  the  Lord.  Ver.  1.  "  And 
he  slioived  me  Joshua  the  high  priest  standing  before  the  angel 
of  Jehovah,  and  Satan  stood  at  his  right  hand  to  oppose  him. 
Ver.  2.  And  Jehovah  said  to  Satan,  Jehovah  rebuke  thee,  0 
Satan ;  and  Jehovah  who  chooseth  Jerusalem  rebuke  thee.  Is  not 
this  a  brand  saved  out  of  the  fir  el  Ver.  3.  And  Joshua  was 
clothed  with  filthy  garments,  and  stood  before  the  angel.  Ver.  4. 
A  nd  he  answered  and  spake  to  those  who  stood  before  him  thus  : 
Take  away  the  filthy  garments  from  him.  And  he  said  to  him, 
Behold,  I  have  taken  aioay  thy  guilt  from  thee,  and  clothe  thee  in 
festal  raiment.  Ver.  5.  And  I  said,  Let  them  put  a  clean  mitre 
upon  his  head.  Then  they  put  the  clean  mitre  upon  his  head,  and 
clothed  him  with  garments.  And  the  angel  of  Jehovah  stood  by." 
The  subject  to  "ON^l  is  Jehovah,  and  not  the  mediating  angel, 
for  his  work  was  to  explain  the  visions  to  the  prophet,  and 
not  to  introduce  them ;  nor  the  angel  of  Jehovah^  because  he 
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appears  in  the  course  of  the  vision,  although  in  these  visions 
he  is  sometimes  identified  with  Jehovah,  and  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished from  Him.  The  scene  is  the  following :  Joshua 
stands  as  high  priest  before  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  Satan 
stands  at  his  (Joshua's)  right  hand  as  accuser.  Satan  (hassdtdn) 
is  the  evil  spirit  so  well  known  from  the  book  of  Job,  and  the 
constant  accuser  of  men  before  God  (Rev.  xii.  10),  and  not 
Sanballat  and  his  comrades  (Kimchi,  Drus.,  Ewald).  He 
conies  forward  here  as  the  enemy  and  accuser  of  Joshua,  to 
accuse  him  in  his  capacity  of  high  priest.  The  scene  is  there- 
fore a  judicial  one,  and  the  high  priest  is  not  in  the  sanctuary, 
the  building  of  which  had  commenced,  or  engaged  in  suppli- 
cating the  mercy  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  for  himself  and 
the  people,  as  Theodoret  and  Hengstenberg  suppose.  The 
expression  'J3p  '^^l'  furnishes  no  tenable  proof  of  this,  since  it 
cannot  be  shown  that  this  expression  would  be  an  inappropriate 
one  to  denote  the  standing  of  an  accused  person  before  the 
judge,  or  that  the  Hebrew  language  had  any  other  expression 
for  this.  Satan  stands  on  the  right  side  of  Joshua,  because 
the  accuser  was  accustomed  to  stand  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
accused  (cf.  Ps.  cix.  6).  Joshua  is  opposed  by  Satan,  however, 
not  on  account  of  any  personal  offences  either  in  his  private 
or  his  domestic  life,  bnt  in  his  official  capacity  as  high  priest, 
and  for  sins  which  were  connected  with  his  office,  or  for 
offences  which  would  involve  the  nation  (Lev.  iv.  3) ;  though 
not  as  the  bearer  of  the  sins  of  the  people  before  the  Lord, 
but  as  laden  with  his  own  and  his  people's  sins.  The  dirty 
clothes,  which  he  had  on,  point  to  this  (ver.  3).  But  Jehovah, 
i.e.  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  repels  the  accuser  with  the  words, 
"  Jehovah  rebuke  thee ;  . . .  Jehovah  who  chooseth  Jerusalem." '^ 
The  words  are  repeated  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  and  with  the 
repetition  the  motive  which  led  Jehovah  to  reject  the  accuser 

1  The  application  made  in  tlie  Epistle  of  Jude  (ver.  9)  of  the  formula 
"  Jehovah  rebuke  thee,"  namely,  that  Michael  the  archangel  did  not 
venture  to  execute  upon  Satan  the  x,piais  pha.ii(pvifilas,  does  not  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  places  himself  below  Jehovah 
by  these  words.  The  words  "Jehovah  rebuke  thee"  are  a  standing  for- 
mula for  the  utterance  of  the  threat  of  a  divine  judgment,  from  which  no 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  relation  in  which  the  person  using  it 
stood  to  God.  Moreover,  Jude  had  not  our  vision  in  his  mind,  but  another 
event,  which  has  not  been  preserved  ia  the  canonical  ScriptiU'es 
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is  added.  Because  Jehovah  has  chosen  Jerusalem,  and  main- 
tains His  choice  in  its  integrity  (this  is  implied  in  the  participle 
hocher).  He  must  rebuke  Satan,  who  hopes  that  his  accusa- 
tion will  have  the  effect  of  repealing  the  choice  of  Jerusalem, 
by  deposing  the  high  priest.  For  if  any  sin  of  the  high  priest, 
which  inculpated  the  nation,  had  been  sufficient  to  secure  his  re- 
moval or  deposition,  the  office  of  high  priest  would  have  ceased 
altogether,  because  no  man  is  without  sin.  "iV?,  to  rebuke,  does 
not  mean  merely  to  nonsuit,  but  to  reprove  for  a  thing ;  and 
when  used  of  God,  to  reprove  by  action,  signifying  to  sweep 
both  him  and  his  accusation  entirely  away.  The  motive  for 
the  repulse  of  the  accuser  is  strengthened  by  the  clause  which 
follows  :  Is  he  (Joshua)  not  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire  ? 
i.e.  one  who  has  narrowly  escaped  the  threatening  destruction 
(for  the  figure,  see  Amos  iv,  11).  These  words,  again,  we 
must  not  take  as  referring  to  the  high  priest  as  an  individual ; 
nor  must  we  restrict  their  meaning  to  the  fact  that  Joshua 
had  been  brought  back  from  captivity,  and  reinstated  in  the 
office  of  high  priest.  Just  as  the  accusation  does  not  apply 
to  the  individual,  but  to  the  office  which  Joshua  filled,  so  do 
these  words  also  apply  to  the  supporter  of  the  official  dignity. 
The  fire,  out  of  which  Joshua  had  been  rescued  as  a  brand, 
was  neither  the  evil  which  had  come  upon  Joshua  through 
neglecting  the  building  of  the  temple  (Koehler),  nor  the  guilt 
of  allowing  his  sons  to  marry  foreign  wives  (Targ.,  Jerome, 
Rashi,  Kimchi)  :  for  in  the  former  case  the  accusation  would 
have  come  too  late,  since  the  building  of  the  temple  had  been 
resumed  five  months  before  (Hag.  i.  15,  compared  with  Zech. 
i.  7) ;  and  in  the  latter  it  would  have  been  much  too  early, 
since  these  misalliances  did  not  take  place  till  fifty  years  after- 
wards. And,  in  general,  guilt  which  might  possibly  lead  to 
ruin  could  not  be  called  a  fire ;  still  less  could  the  cessation 
or  removal  of  this  sin  be  called  deliverance  out  of  the  fire. 
Fire  is  a  figurative  expression  for  punishment,  not  for  sin. 
The  fire  out  of  which  Joshua  had  been  saved  like  a  brand  was 
the  captivity,  in  which  both  Joshua  and  the  nation  had  been 
brought  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  Out  of  this  fire  Joshua 
the  high  priest  had  been  rescued.  But,  as  Kliefoth  has  aptly 
observed,  "  the  priesthood  of  Israel  was  concentrated  in  the 
high  priest,  just  as  the  ciiaracter  of  Israel  as  the  holy  natioa 
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was  concentrated  in  the  priesthood.  The  high  priest  repre- 
sented the  hohness  and  priestliness  of  Israel,  and  that  not 
merely  in  certain  official  acts  and  functions,  but  so  that  as  a 
particular  Levite  and  Aaronite,  and  as  the  head  for  the  time 
being  of  the  house  of  Aaron,  he  represented  in  his  own  person 
that  character  of  holiness  and  priestliness  which  had  been 
graciously  bestowed  by  God  upon  the  nation  of  Israel."  This 
serves  to  explain  how  the  hope  that  God  must  rebuke  the 
accuser  could  be  made  to  rest  upon  the  election  of  Jerusalem, 
i.e.  upon  the  love  of  the  Lord  to  the  whole  of  His  nation. 
The  pardon  and  the  promise  do  not  apply  to  Joshua  personally 
any  more  than  the  accusation ;  but  tliey  refer  to  him  in  his 
official  position,  and  to  the  whole  nation,  and  that  with  regard 
to  the  special  attributes  set  forth  in  the  high  priesthood — 
namely,  its  priestliness  and  holiness.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
find  any  better  words  with  which  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
this  vision  than  those  of  Kliefoth.  "  The  character  of  Israel," 
he  says,  "  as  the  holy  and  priestly  nation  of  God,  was  violated 
— violated  by  the  general  sin  and  guilt  of  the  nation,  which 
God  had  been  obliged  to  punish  with  exile.  This  guilt  of  the 
nation,  which  neutralized  the  priestliness  and  holiness  of  Israel, 
is  pleaded  by  Satan  in  the  accusation  which  he  brings  before 
the  Maleach  of  Jehovah  against  the  high  priest,  who  was  its 
representative.  A  nation  so  guilty  and  so  punished  could  no 
longer  be  the  holy  and  priestly  nation :  its  priests  could  no 
longer  be  priests  ;  nor  could  its  high  priests  be  high  priests  any 
more.  But  the  Maleach  of  Jehovah  sweeps  away  the  accusa- 
tion with  the  assurance  that  Jehovah,  from  His  grace,  and  for 
the  sake  of  its  election,  will  still  give  validity  to  Israel's  priest- 
hood, and  has  already  practically  manifested  this  purpose  of 
His  by  bringing  it  out  of  its  penal  condition  of  exile." 

After  the  repulse  of  the  accuser,  Joshua  is  cleansed  from 
the  guilt  attaching  to  him.  When  he  stood  before  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  he  had  dirty  clothes  on.  The  dirty  clothes  are  not 
the  costume  of  an  accused  person  (Drus.,  Ewald)  ;  for  this 
Koman  custom  (Lev.  ii.  54,  vi.  20)  was  unknown  to  the 
Hebrews.  Dirt  is  a  figurative  representation  of  sin ;  so  that 
dirty  clothes  represent  defilement  with  sin  and  guilt  (cf.  Isa. 
Ixiv.  5,  iv.  4  ;  Prov.  xxx.  12  ;  Rev.  iii.  4,  vii.  14).  The  Lord 
had  indeed  refined  His  nation  in  its  exile,  and  in  His  grace  had 
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preserved  it  from  destruction;  but  its  sin  was  not  tbereby 
wiped  away.  The  place  of  grosser  idolatry  had  been  taken  by 
tlie  more  refined  idolatry  of  self-righteousness,  selfishness,  and 
conformity  to  the  world.  And  the  representative  of  the  nation 
before  the  Lord  was  affected  with  the  dirt  of  these  sins,  which 
gave  Satan  a  handle  for  his  accusation.  But  the  Lord  would 
cleanse  His  chosen  people  from  this,  and  make  it  a  holy  and 
glorious  nation.  This  is  symbolized  by  what  takes  place  in 
vers.  4  and  5.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  commands  those  wjio 
stand  before  Him,  i.e.  the  angels  who  serve  Him,  to  take  off 
the  dirty  clothes  from  the  high  priest,  and  put  on  festal  cloth- 
ing ;  and  then  adds,  by  way  of  explanation  to  Joshua,  Behold, 
I  liave  caused  thy  guilt  to  pass  away  from  thee,  that  is  to  say, 
I  have  forgiven  thy  sin,  and  justified  thee  (cf.  2  Sam.  xii.  13, 
xxiv.  10),  and  clothe  thee  with  festal  raiment.  The  inf.  abs. 
halhesh  stands,  as  it  frequently  does,  for  the  finite  verb,  and 
has  its  norm  in  'l?"!?.Vn  (see  at  Hag.  i.  6).  The  last  words  are 
either  spoken  to  the  attendant  angels  as  well,  or  else,  what  is 
more  likely,  they  are  simply  passed  over  in  the  command  given 
to  them,  and  mentioned  for  the  first  time  here.  Machdldtsoth, 
costly  clothes,  which  were  only  worn  on  festal  occasions  (see  at 
Isa.  iii.  22).  They  are  not  symbols  of  innocence  and  righteous- 
ness (Ohald.),  which  are  symbolized  by  clean  or  white  raiment 
(Rev.  iii.  4,  vii.  9);  nor  are  they  figurative  representations  of  joy 
(Koehler),  but  are  rather  symbolical  of  glory.  The  high  priest, 
and  the  nation  in  him,  are  not  only  to  be  cleansed  from  sin, 
and  justified,  but  to  be  sanctified  and  glorified  as  well. — Ver.  5. 
At  this  moment  the  prophet  feels  compelled  to  utter  the  prayer 
that  they  may  also  put  a  clean  mitre  upon  Joshua's  head,  which 
prayer  is  immediately  granted.  The  prayer  appears  at  first  to 
be  superfluous,  inasmuch  as  the  mitre  would  certainly  not  be 
forgotten  when  the  dirty  clothes  were  taken  away  and  the  festal 
dress  was  put  on.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  it  is  granted 
shows  that  it  was  not  superfluous.  The  meaning  of  the  prayer 
was  hardly  that  the  high  priest  might  be  newly  attired  from 
head  to  foot,  as  Hengstenberg  supposes,  but  is  rather  connected 
with  the  significance  of  the  mitre.  Tsdntph  is  not  a  turban, 
such  as  might  be  worn  by  anybody  (Koehler),  but  the  head- 
dress of  princely  persons  and  kings  (Job  xxix.  14 ;  Isa.  Ixii.  3), 
and  is  synonymous  with  mitsnepheth,  the  technical  word  for  the 
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tiara  prescribed  for  tlie  high  priest  in  flie  law  (Ex.  arid  Lev.), 
as  we  may  see  from  Ezek.  xxi.  31,  where  the  regal  diadem, 
which  is  called  tsdnlpJi  in  Isa.  Ixii.  3,  is  spoken  of  under  the 
name  of  mitsnepheth.  The  turban  of  the  high  priest  was  that 
portion  of  his  dress  in  which  he  carried  his  office,  so  to  speak, 
upon  his  forehead ;  and  the  clean  turban  was  the  substratum 
for  the  golden  plate  that  was  fastened  upon  it,  and  by  which 
he  was  described  as  holy  to  the  Lord,  and  called  to  bear  the 
guilt  of  the  children  of  Israel  (Ex.  xxviii.  38).  The  prayer 
for  a  clean  mitre  to  be  put  upon  his  head,  may  therefore  be 
accounted  for  from  the  wish  that  Joshua  should  not  only  be 
splendidly  decorated,  but  should  be  shown  to  be  holy,  and 
qualified  to  accomplish  the  expiation  of  the  people.  Purity, 
as  the  earthly  type  of  holiness,  forms  the  foundation  for  glory. 
In  the  actual  performance  of  the  matter,  therefore,  the  putting 
on  of  the  clean  mitre  is  mentioned  first,  and  then  the  clothins 
with  festal  robes.  This  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  angel 
of  the  Lord.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  circumstantial  clause, 
"  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  "  (ritum  tanquam  Jierus  im- 
perans,  prohans  et  prcesentia  sua  ornans,  C.  B.  Mich.),  and  not 
merely  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  who  had  hitherto  been 
sitting  in  the  judge's  seat,  rose  up  from  his  seat  for  the  pur- 
pose of  speaking  while  the  robing  was  going  on  (Hofmann, 
Koehler).  ipj'  does  not  mean  to  stand  up,  but  simply  to 
remain  standing. 

Vers.  6-10.  In  these  verses  there  follows  a  prophetic  ad- 
dress, in  which  the  angel  of  the  Lord  describes  the  symbolical 
action  of  the  re-clothing  of  the  high  priest,  according  to  its 
typical  significance  in  relation  to  the  continuance  and  the 
future  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Ver.  6.  "And  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  testified  to  Joshua,  and  said,  Ver.  7.  Thus  saith 
Jehovah  of  hosts,  Jf  thou  shalt  walk  in  my  ways,  and  keep  my 
charge,  thou  shalt  both  judge  my  house  and  keep  my  courts,  and 
I  will  give  thee  ways  among  these  standing  here.  Ver.  8.  Hear 
then,  thou  high  priest  Joshua,  thou,  and  thy  comrades  who  sit 
before  thee :  yea,  men  of  wonder  are  they  :  for,  behold,  I  bring  my 
servant  Zemach  {Sprout).  Ver,  9.  For  behold  the  stone  which 
I  have  laid  before  Joshua ;  upon  one  stone  are  seven  eyes :  behold 
I  engrave  its  carving,  is  the  saying  of  Jehovah  of  hosts,  and  I 
clear  away  the  iniquity  of  this  land  in  one  day.     Ver.  10.  In  thai 
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day,  is  the  sayiiig  of  Jehovah  of  hosts,  ye  will  invite  one  another 
under  the  vine  and  under  the  fig-tree."     In  ver.  7  not  only  is 
the  high  priest  confirmed  in  his  office,  but  the  perpetuation 
and   glorification   of   his   official   labours   are   promised.      As 
Joshua  appears  in  this  vision  as  the  supporter  of  the  office, 
this  promise  does  not  apply  to   Joshua  himself  so  much  as 
to  the  office,  the  continuance  of  which  is  indeed  bound  up 
with  the  fidelity  of  those   who  sustain  it.      The  promise   in 
ver.    7    therefore    begins   by  giving  prominence  to  this  con- 
dition: If  thou  wilt  walk  in  my  ways,  etc.     Walking  in  the 
ways  of  the  Lord  refers  to  the  personal  attitude  of  the  priests 
towards  the  Lord,  or  to  fidelity  in  their  personal  relation  to 
God ;    and   keeping  the   charge  of  Jehovah,  to  the   faithful 
performance  of  their  official  duties  (shdmar  mishmarti,  noticing 
what  has  to  be  observed  in  relation  to  Jehovah ;  see  at  Lev. 
viii.   35).     The  apodosis  begins  with  nns  DJ1,  and  not  with 
■'nnJI,      This   is   required    not   only   by   the   emphatic    ^attdh, 
but   also   by  the   clauses   commencing  with   v'gam ;    whereas 
the  circumstance,  that  the  tense  only  changes  with  v'ndthatli, 
and  that  tddin  and  tishmor  are  still  imperfects,  has  its  simple 
explanation  in  the  fact,  that  on  account  of  tlie  gam,  the  verbs 
could  not  be  linked  together  with  Vav,  and  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  clauses.     Taken  by  themselves,  the  clauses  v'gam  tddin 
and  v'gam  tishmor  might  express  a  duty  of  the  high  priest  quite 
as  well  as  a  privilege.    If  they  were  taken  as  apodoses,  they  would 
express  an  obligation  ;  but  in  that  case  they  would  appear  some- 
what superfluous,  because  the  obligations  of  the  high  priest  are 
fully  explained  in  the  two  previous  clauses.   If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  apodosis  commences  with  them,  they  contain,  in  the  form  of  a 
promise,  a  privilege  which  is  set  before  the  high  priest  as  awaiting 
him  in  the  future — namely,  the  privilege  of  still  further  attend- 
ing to  the  service  of  the  house  of  God,  which  had  been  called 
in  question  by  Satan's  accusation.     ^n''3"nx  pi,   to  judge  the 
house  of  God,  i.e.  to  administer  right  in  relation  to  the  house  of 
God,  namely,  in  relation  to  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  high 
priest  in  the  sanctuary  as  such  ;  hence  the  right  administration 
of  the  service  in  the  holy  place  and  the  holy  of  holies.     This 
limitation  is  obvious  from  the  parallel  clause,  to  keep  the  courts, 
in  which  the  care  of  the  ordinary  performance  of  worship  in  the 
courts,  and  the  keeping  of  everything  of  an  idolatrous  nature 
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from  the  house  of  God,  are  transferred  to  him.  And  to  this  a 
new  and  important  promise  is  added  in  the  last  clause  ('W1  'wnjl). 
The  meaning  of  this  depends  upon  the  explanation  given  to  the 
word  D'??no.  Many  commentators  regard  this  as  a  Chaldaic 
form  of  the  AipM  participle  (after  Dan.  iii.  25,  iv.  34),  and  take 
it  either  in  the  intransitive  sense  of  "  those  walking"  (LXX., 
Pesh.,  Vulg.,  Luth.,  Hofm.,  etc.),  or  in  the  transitive  sense  of 
those  conducting  the  leaders  (Ges.,  Hengst.,  etc.).  But  apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  hipliil  of  ^?n  in  Hebrew  is  always  written 
either  T?in  or  'Hv''?,  and  has  never  anything  but  a  transitive 
meaning,  this  view  is  precluded  by  the  T?,  for  which  we  should 
expect  raip  or  |l?,  since  the  meaning  could  only  be,  "I  give  thee 
walkers  or  leaders  between  those  standing  here,"  i.e.  such  as 
walk  to  and  fro  between  those  standing  here  (Hofmann),  or, 
"  I  will  give  thee  leaders  among  (from)  these  angels  who  are 
standing  here"  (Hengstenberg).  In  the  former  case,  the  high 
priest  would  receive  a  promise  that  he  should  always  have 
angels  to  go  to  and  fro  between  himself  and  Jehovah,  to  carry 
up  his  prayers,  and  bring  down  revelations  from  God,  and  sup- 
plies of  help  (John  i.  52  ;  Hofmann).  This  thought  would  be 
quite  a  suitable  one  ;  but  it  is  not  contained  in  the  words, 
"since  the  angels,  even  if  they  walk  between  the  standing 
angels  and  in  the  midst  of  them,  do  not  go  to  and  fro  between 
Jehovah  and  Joshua"  (Kliefoth).  In  the  latter  case  the  high 
priest  would  merely  receive  a  general  assurance  of  the  assist- 
ance of  superior  angels ;  and  for  such  a  thought  as  this  the 
expression  would  be  an  extremely  marvellous  one,  and  the  p? 
would  be  used  incorrectly.  We  must  therefore  follow  Calvin 
and  others,  who  take  Q''?^''!'^  as  a  substantive,  from  a  singular 
TI.^nD,  formed  after  3Vnn,  i'ddd,  hn,  or  else  as  a  plural  of  ^^na, 
to  be  pointed  ^''P/O?  (Eos.,  Hitzig,  Kliefoth).  The  words  then 
add  to  the  promise,  which  ensured  to  the  people  the  continu- 
ance of  the  priesthood  and  of  the  blessings  which  it  conveyed, 
this  new  feature,  that  the  high  priest  would  also  receive  a  free 
access  to  God,  which  had  not  yet  been  conferred  upon  him  by 
his  ofBce.  This  points  to  a  time  when  the  restrictions  of  the 
Old  Testament  will  be  swept  away.  The  further  address,  in 
vers.  8  and  9,  announces  how  God  will  bring  about  this  new 
time  or  future.  To  show  the  importance  of  what  follows, 
Joshua  is  called  upon  to  "  hear."  It  is  doubtful  where  what 
VOL.  II.  ^ 
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he  is  to  liear  commences ;  for  the  idea,  that  after  the  summons 
to  attend,  the  successive,  chain-like  explanation  of  the  reason 
for  this  summons  passes  imperceptibly  into  that  to  which  he  is 
to  give  heed,  is  hardly  admissible,  and  has  only  been  adopted 
because  it  was  found  difficult  to  discover  the  true  commence- 
ment of  the  address.  The  earlier  theologians  (Chakl.,  Jerome, 
Tlieod.  Mops.,  Theodoret,  and  Calvin),  and  even  Hitzig  and 
Ewald,  take  N''3D  ''Jjn  ''3  (for  behold  1  will  bring  forth).  But 
these  words  are  evidently  explanatory  of  HDn  nsiD  ''m^  (men 
of  wonder,  etc.).  Nor  can  it  commence  with  umashtl  (and  I 
remove),  as  Hofmann  supposes  ( Weiss,  u.  Erfull.  i.  339),  or 
with  ver.  9,  "  for  behold  the  stone,"  as  he  also  maintains  in  his 
Schriftbeweis  (ii.  1,  pp.  292-3,  508-9).  The  first  of  these  is 
precluded  not  only  by  the  fact  that  the  address  would  be  cut 
far  too  short,  but  also  by  the  cop.  Vav  before  mashtl ;  and  the 
second  by  the  fact  that  the  words,  "  for  behold  the  stone,"  etc., 
in  ver.  9,  are  unmistakeably  a  continuation  and  further  explana- 
tion of  the  words,  "  for  behold  I  will  bring  forth  my  servant 
Zemach,"  in  ver.  8.  The  address  begins  with  "  thou  and  thy 
fellows,"  since  the  priests  could  not  be  called  upon  to  hear, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  not  present.  Joshua's  comrades  who  sit 
before  him  are  the  priests  who  sat  in  the  priestly  meetings  in 
front  of  the  high  priest,  the  president  of  the  assembly,  so  that 
yosliebli  liphne  corresponds  to  our  "  assessors."  The  followinc 
Iti  introduces  the  substance  of  the  address  ;  and  when  the 
subject  is  placed  at  the  head  absolutely,  it  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  an  asseveration,  "  yea,  truly"  (cf .  Gen.  xviii.  20 ;  Ps.  cxviii. 
10-12,  cxxviii.  2  ;  and  Ewald,  §  330,  b).  'Anshe  moplieth,  men 
of  miracle,  or  of  a  miraculous  sign,  as  mopheth,  to  Tepa<i,  por- 
tentum,  miraculum,  embraces  the  idea  of  nix,  (Trjfj,e2ov  (cf.  Isa. 
viii.  18),  are  men  who  attract  attention  to  themselves  by  some- 
thing striking,  and  are  types  of  what  is  to  come,  so  that  mopheth 
really  corresponds  to  tutto?  tSsv  /MeWovTcov  (see  at  Ex.  iv.  21, 
Isa.  viii.  18).  i^l^^!  stands  for  DON,  the  words  passing  over  from 
the  second  person  to  the  third  on  the  resuming  of  the  subject, 
which  is  placed  at  the  head  absolutely,  just  as  in  Zeph.  ii.  12,  and 
refers  not  only  to  TJf?.,  but  to  Joshua  and  his  comrades.  They 
are  men  of  typical  sign,  but  not  simply  on  account  of  the  office 
which  they  hold,  viz.  because  their  mediatorial  priesthood  points 
to  the  mediatorial  office  and  atoning  work  of  the  Messiah,  as  most 
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of  the  coramentators  assume.  For  "  this  apph'es,  in  the  first 
place,  not  only  to  Joshua  and  his  priests,  but  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment priesthood  generally;  and  secondly,  there  was  nothing 
miraculous  in  this  mediatorial  work  of  the  priesthood,  which 
must  have  been  the  case  if  they  were  to  be  moplieth.  The 
m.iracle,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  Joshua  and  his  priests,  consists 
rather  in  the  fact  that  the  priesthood  of  Israel  is  laden  with 
guilt,  but  by  the  grace  of  God  it  has  been  absolved,  and 
accepted  by  God  again,  as  the  deliverance  from  exile  shows," 
and  Joshua  and  his  priests  are  therefore  brands  plucked  by 
the  omnipotence  of  grace  from  the  fire  of  merited  judgment 
(Kliefoth).  This  miracle  of  grace  which  has  been  wrought  for 
them,  points  beyond  itself  to  an  incomparably  greater  and  better 
act  of  the  sin-absolving  grace  of  God,  which  is  still  in  the 
future.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  next  clause,  "  for  I  bring 
my  servant  Zemach,"  which  is  explanatory  of  'anshe  moplieth 
(men  of  miracle),  attaches  itself.  The  word  Tsemach  is  used 
by  Zechariah  simply  as  a  proper  name  of  the  Messiah ;  and  the 
combination  'ahlidi  Tsemach  (my  servant  Tsemach)  is  precisely 
the  same  as  'ahhdi  David  (my  servant  David)  in  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23, 
24,  xxxvii.  24,  or  "  my  servant  Job"  in  Job  i.  8,  ii.  3,  etc.  The 
objection  raised  by  Koehler — namely,  that  if  tsemach,  as  a  more 
precise  definition  of  'ahhdi  (ray  servant),  or  as  an  announcement 
what  servant  of  Jehovah  is  intended,  were  used  as  a  proper  name, 
it  would  either  be  construed  with  the  article  (npsn),  or  else  we 
should  have  iOE'  DDV  '■'nav  as  in  ch.  vi.  12 — is  quite  groundless. 
For  "  if  poets  or  prophets  form  new  proper  names  at  pleasure, 
such  names,  even  when  deprived  of  the  article,  easily  assume 
the  distinguishing  sign  of  most  proper  names,  like  Idgoddh  and 
m'shubhdh  in  Jer.  iii."  (Ewald,  §  277,  c.)  It  is  different  wit?- 
iOK'  in  ch.  vi.  12  ;  there  sh^mo  is  needed  for  the  sake  of  the 
sense,  as  in  1  Sam.  i.  1  and  Job  i.  1,  and  does  not  serve  to 
designate  the  preceding  word  as  a  proper  name,  but  simply  to 
define  the  person  spoken  of  more  precisely  by  mentioning  his 
name.  Zechariah  has  formed  the  name  Tsemach,  Sprout,  or 
Shoot,  primarily  from  Jer.  xxiii.  5  and  xxxiii.  15,  where  the 
promise  is  given  that  a  righteous  Sprout  {tsemach  tsaddiq),  or 
a  Sprout  of  righteousness,  shall  be  raised  up  to  Jacob.  And 
Jeremiah  took  the  figurative  description  of  the  great  descen- 
dant of  David,  who  will  create  righteousness  upon  the  earth,  as 
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a  tsemach  which  Jehovah  will  raise  up,  or  cause  to  shoot  up 
to  David,  from  Isa.  xi.  1,  2,  liii.  2,  according  to  which  the 
Messiah  is  to  spring  up  as  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse  that 
has  been  hewn  down,  or  as  a  root-shoot  out  of  dry  ground. 
Tsemach,  therefore,  denotes  the  Messiah  in  His  origin  from 
the  family  of  David  that  has  fallen  into  humiliation,  as  a 
sprout  which  will  grow  up  from  its  original  state  of  humilia- 
tion to  exaltation  and  glory,  and  answers  therefore  to  the  tram 
of  thought  in  this  passage,  in  which  the  deeply  humiliated 
priesthood  is  exalted  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord  into  a  type  of 
the  Messiah.  "Whether  the  designation  of  the  sprout  as  "  my 
servant"  is  taken  from  Isa.  lii.  13  and  liii.  11  (cf.  xlii.  1,  xlix.  3), 
or  formed  after  "  my  servant  David"  in  Ezek.  xxxiv.  24,  xxxvii. 
2^,  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  decided,  and  is  of  no  importance 
to  the  matter  in  hand.  The  circumstance  that  the  removal  of 
iniquity,  which  is  the  peculiar  work  of  the  Messiah,  is  men- 
tioned in  ver.  9i,  furnishes  no  satisfactory  reason  for  deducing 
'ahhdi  tsemach  pre-eminently  from  Isa.  liii.  For  in  ver.  9  the 
removal  of  iniquity  is  only  mentioned  in  the  second  rank,  in  the 
explanation  of  Jehovah's  purpose  to  bring  His  servant  Tsemach. 
The  first  rank  is  assigned  to  the  stone,  which  Jehovah  has  laid 
before  Joshua,  etc.  The  answer  to  the  question,  what  this 
stone  signifies,  or  who  is  to  be  understood  by  it,  depends  upon 
the  view  we  take  of  the  words  D^r.V  •  •  •  I??  ^^-  Most  of  the 
commentators  admit  that  these  words  do  not  form  a  parenthesis 
(Hitzig,  Ewald),  but  introduce  a  statement  concerning  psn  nsn. 
Accordingly,  '121  t?^?  ^-^J}  is  placed  at  the  head  absolutely,  and 
resumed  in  nnx  |3N  bv.  This  statement  may  mean,  either  upon 
one  stone  are  seven  eyes  (visible  or  to  be  found),  or  seven  eyes 
are  directed  upon  one  stone.  For  although,  in  the  latter  case, 
we  should  expect  ?^  instead  of  PJ?  (according  to  Ps.  xxxiii.  18, 
xxxiv.  16),  ?y  ry  D''B'  does  occur  in  the  sense  of  the  exercise  of 
loving  care  (Gen.  xliv.  21 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  12,  xl.  4).  But  if  the 
seven  eyes  were  to  be  seen  upon  the  stone,  they  could  only  be 
engraved  or  drawn  upon  it.  And  what  follows,  '121  nriao  'jjn, 
does  not  agree  with  this,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  this,  tlie 
engraving  upon  the  stone  had  now  first  to  take  place  instead 
of  having  been  done  already,  since  hinneh  followed  by  a  par- 
ticiple never  expresses  what  has  already  occurred,  but  always 
what  is  to  take  place  in  the  future.     For  this  reason  we  must 
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decide  that  the  seven  eyes  are  directed  towards  the  stone,  or 
watch  over  it  with  protecting  care.  But  this  overthrows  the 
view  held  by  the  expositors  of  the  early  church,  and  defended 
by  Kliefoth,  namely,  that  the  stone  signifies  the  Messiah, 
after  Isa.  xxviii.  16  and  Ps.  cxviii.  22, — a  view  with  which  tlie 
expression  ndthaUi,  "  given,  laid  before  Joshua,"  can  hardly  be 
reconciled,  even  if  this  meant  that  Joshua  was  to  see  with  his 
own  eyes,  as  something  actually  present,  that  God  was  laying 
the  foundation-stone.  Still  less  can  we  think  of  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  temple  (Eos.,  Hitz.),  since  this  had  been  laid 
long  ago,  and  we  cannot  see  for  what  purpose  it  was  to  be 
engraved ;  or  of  the  stone  which,  according  to  the  Eabbins, 
occupied  the  empty  place  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  the 
most  holy  place  of  the  second  temple  (Hofmann)  ;  or  of  a  pre- 
cious stone  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest.  The  stone  is 
the  symbol  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  is  laid  by  Jehovah 
before  Joshua,  by  God's  transferring  to  him  the  regulation  of 
His  house  and  the  keeping  of  His  courts  (before,  UpJinS,  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  as  in  1  Kings  ix.  6,  for  example).  The  seven 
eyes,  which  watch  with  protecting  care  over  this  stone,  are  not 
a  figurative  representation  of  the  all-embracing  providence  of 
God ;  but,  in  harmony  with  the  seven  eyes  of  the  Lamb,  which 
are  the  seven  Spirits  of  God  (Rev.  v.  6),  and  with  the  seven 
eyes  of  Jehovah  (Zech.  iv.  10),  they  are  the  sevenfold  radia- 
tions of  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  (after  Isa.  xi.  2),  which  show 
themselves  in  vigorous  action  upon  this  stone,  to  prepare  it  for 
its  destination.  This  preparation  is  called  pitleach  pittuchdh  in 
harmony  with  the  figure  of  the  stone  (cf.  Ezek.  xxviii.  9,  11). 
"  I  will  engrave  the  engraving  thereof,"  i.e.  engrave  it  so  as  to 
prepare  it  for  a  beautiful  and  costly  stone.  The  preparation  of 
this  stone,  i.e.  the  preparation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  established 
in  Israel,  by  the  powers  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  is  one  feature 
in  which  the  bringing  of  the  tsemach  will  show  itself.  The  other 
consists  in  the  wiping  away  of  the  iniquity  of  this  land.  Mush 
is  used  here  in  a  transitive  sense,  to  cause  to  depart,  to  wipe  away. 
'*'''?['  P.*!??  (that  land)  is  the  land  of  Canaan  or  Judah,  which  will 
extend  in  the  Messianic  times  over  the  whole  earth.  The  de- 
finition of  the  time,  ¥ydm.  'eclidd,  cannot  of  course  mean  "  on  one 
and  the  same  day,"  so  as  to  affirm  that  the  communication  of  the 
true  nature  to  Israel,  namely,  of  one  well  pleasing  to  God,  and 
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the  removal  of  guilt  from  the  land,  would  take  place  simultane- 
ously (Hofmann,  Koehler)  ;  but  the  expression  "  in  one  day  " 
is  substantially  the  same  as  ejidnra^  in  Heb.  vii.  27,  ix.  12,  x.  10, 
and  affirms  that  the  wiping  away  of  sin  to  be  effected  by  the 
Messiah  (tsemach)  will  not  resemble  that  effected  by  the  typical 
priesthood,  which  had  to  be  continually  repeated,  but  will  be 
all  finished  at  once.  This  one  day  is  the  day  of  Golgotha. 
Accordingly,  the  thought  of  this  verse  is  the  following: 
Jehovah  will  cause  His  servant  Tsemach  to  come,  because  He 
will  prepare  His  kingdom  gloriously,  and  exterminate  all  the 
sins  of  His  people  and  land  at  once.  By  the  wiping  away  of 
all  guilt  and  iniquity,  not  only  of  that  which  rests  upon  the 
land  (Koehler),  but  also  of  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
i.e.  of  the  whole  nation,  all  the  discontent  and  all  the  misery 
which  flow  from  sin  will  be  swept  away,  and  a  state  of  blessed 
peace  will  ensue  for  the  purified  church  of  God.  This  is  the 
thoucrht  of  the  tenth  verse,  which  is  formed  after  Mic.  iv.  4 
and  1  Kings  v.  5,  and  with  which  the  vision  closes.  The  next 
vision  shows  the  glory  of  the  purified  church. 

THE  FIFTH  VISION  :   THE  CANDLESTICK  WITH  THE  TWO 
OLIVE  TREES. — CHAP.  IV. 

Ver.  1.  "  And  the  angel  that  talked  with  me  returned  and 
waked  me,  like  a  man  who  is  waked  out  of  his  sleep^  After  the 
prophet  has  seen  four  visions  one  after  another,  probably  with 
very  short  intervals,  and  has  heard  the  marvellous  interpreta- 
tion of  them,  he  is  so  overpowered  by  the  impression  produced 
by  what  he  has  seen  and  heard,  that  he  falls  into  a  state  of 
spiritual  exhaustion  resembling  sleep,  just  as  Peter  and  his 
companions  were  unable  to  keep  awake  at  the  transfiguration 
of  Christ  (Luke  ix.  32).  He  has  not  only  fallen  back  into 
the  state  of  ordinary  human  consciousness,  but  his  ordinary 
spiritual  consciousness  was  so  depressed  that  he  resembled  a 
man  asleep,  and  had  to  be  waked  out  of  this  sleep-like  state 
by  the  mediating  angel,  in  order  to  be  qualified  for  further 
seeing.  It  is  evident  from  the  expression  ^K*^!  (and  he  returned) 
that  the  angelus  interpres  had  left  the  prophet  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  previous  visions,  and  now  came  back  to  him 
again.     The  fresh  vision  which  presents  itself  to  his  spiritual 
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intuition,  is  described  according  to  its  principal  features  in 
vers.  2  and  3.  Ver,  2.  "  And  he  said  to  me,  What  seest  thou  ? 
And  I  said,  I  see,  and  behold  a  candlestick  all  of  gold,  and  its 
oil-vessel  up  above  it,  and  its  seven  lamps  upon  it,  seven  pipes 
each  for  the  lamps  upon  the  top  of  it.  Ver.  3.  And  two  olive 
.trees  (oil  trees)  by  it,  one  to  the  right  of  the  oil-vessel,  and  one 
to  the  left  of  it."  The  second  "IDN'''!  (chethib)  in  ver.  2  might, 
if  necessary,  be  explained  in  the  way  proposed  by  L.  de  Dieu, 
Gusset.,  and  Hofmann,  viz.  by  supposing  that  the  mediating 
angel  had  no  sooner  asked  the  prophet  what  he  saw,  than  he 
proceeded,  without  waiting  for  his  answer,  to  give  a  description 
himself  of  what  was  seen.  But  this  is  at  variance  with  the 
analogy  of  all  the  rest  of  the  visions,  where  the  visions  seen  by 
the  prophet  are  always  introduced  with  ''n''S<"i  or  nsnKI  followed 
by  '^}J}\  (of.  ch.  i.  8,  ii.  1,  5,  v.  1,  vi.  1),  and  it  remains  quite 
inflexible;  so  that  we  must  accept  the  Teeri  I?**!,  which  is  adopted 
by  the  early  translators,  and  found  in  many  codd.,  as  being 
the  true  reading,  and  pronounce  "iDK''l  a  copyist's  error.  On 
the  combination  n|3  ant  miJD,  in  which  the  last  two  words  are 
construed  as  a  relative  clause  in  subordination  to  m'norath,  see 
Ewald,  §  332,  c.  The  visionary  candlestick,  all  of  gold,  with 
its  seven  lamps,  is  unquestionably  a  figurative  representation 
of  the  seven-branched  golden  candlestick  in  the  tabernacle, 
and  differs  from  this'  only  in  the  three  following  additions 
which  are  peculiar  to  itself:  (1)  That  it  has  its  gulldh  (i^?f 
for  i^n?a,  with  the  feminine  termination  resolved ;  cf.  Hos. 
xiii.  2,  and  Ewald,  §  257,  d),  i.e.  a  can  or  round  vessel  for  the 
oil,  which  was  omitted  altogether  from  the  candlestick  of  the 
holy  place,  when  the  lamps  were  filled  with  oil  by  the  priests, 
"at  the  top  of  it"  (HE'K-i-i'j;) ;  (2)  That  it  had  seven  mutsdqoth 
(pipes)  each  for  the  lamps,  that  is  to  say,  tubes  through  which 
the  oil  poured  from  the  gulldh  into  the  lamps,  or  was  conducted 
to  them,  whereas  the  candlestick  of  the  tabernacle  had  no  pipes, 
but  only  seven  arms  (qdnlm),  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
lamps,  which  of  course  could  not  be  wanting  in  the  case  of  the 
visionary  candlestick,  and  are  merely  omitted  from  the  descrip- 
tion as  being  self-evident.  The  number  of  the  pipes  is  also  a 
disputed  point,  viz.  whether  nyntyi  n^3B'  means  seven  and  seven, 
t.e.  fourteen,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  taken  distributively,  seven 
each  for  the  lamps,  i.e.  seven   for  each  lamp,  and  therefore 
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forty-nine  for  the  seven.  The  distributive  view  is  disputed  by 
Hitzig  and  Koehler  as  at  variance  with  the  usage  of  the  lan- 
guage :  the  former  proposing  to  alter  the  text,  so  as  to  obtain 
seven  pipes,  U.  one  for  each  lamp  ;  and  the  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  assuming  that  there  were  fourteen  pipes,  and  inferring 
from  the  statement  "seven  and  seven,"  instead  of  fourteen,, 
that  the  second  seven  are  to  be  sought  in  a  different  place 
from  the  first,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  first  seven  led  from  the 
oil-vessel  to  the  seven  different  lamps,  whilst  the  second  seven 
connected  the  seven  lamps  with  one  another,  which  would  have 
been  a  very  strange  and  perfectly  useless  provision.  But  there 
is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  assertion  that  it  is  at  variance 
with  the  usage  of  the  language.  For  although  a  distributive 
relation  is  certainly  expressed  as  a  rule  by  the  simple  repetition 
of  the  number  without  any  connecting  Vav,  such  passages  as 
2  Sam.  xxi.  20  and  1  Chron.  xx.  6  show  quite  indisputably  that 
the  repetition  of  the  same  number  with  the  Vav  cop.  between  is 
also  to  be  taken  distributively.  When,  for  example,  it  is  stated 
in  2  Sam.  xxi.  20,  with  regard  to  the  hero  of  Gath,  that  the 
fingers  of  his  hands  and  the  fingers  (toes)  of  his  feet  were 
"  sliesli  vdshesli,  four-and-twenty  in  number,"  it  is  evident  that 
sJtesh  vdshesli  cannot  mean  "  six  and  six,"  because  six  and  six 
do  not  make  twenty-four ;  and  a  division  of  the  shesh  between 
the  hands  and  feet  is  also  untenable,  because  his  two  hands  had 
not  six  fingers  on  them,  but  twelve,  and  so  his  two  feet  had 
not  six  toes  on  them,  but  twelve.  Consequently  sliesh  vdshesh 
must  be  taken  distributively :  the  fingers  of  his  (two)  hands 
and  the  toes  of  his  (two)  feet  were  six  each ;  for  it  is  only 
2  +  2  (=  4)  X  6  that  can  give  24.  This  is  shown  still  more 
clearly  in  1  Chron.  xx.  6  :  "  and  his  fingers  were  shesh  vdshesh, 
four-and-twenty."  It  is  in  this  distributive  sense,  which  is  thus 
thoroughly  established,  so  far  as  the  usage  of  the  language  is 
concerned,  that  '^'lO  DJ/aB")  nj^aty  is  to  be  taken :  seven  pipes 
each  for  the  lamps,  i.e.  forty-nine  for  the  seven  lamps ;  inas- 
much as  if  fourteen  pipes  were  meant,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  imagine  any  reason  why  "  seven  and  seven  "  should  be 
written  instead  of  fourteen.  And  we  cannot  be  shaken  in  this 
conviction,  either  by  the  objection  "  that  if  there  vs^as  any  pro- 
portion between  the  pipes  and  the  size  of  the  oil-vessel,  such  a 
number  of  pipes  could  not  possibly  (?)  spring  from  one  oil-can  " 
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(Koehler),  or  by  the  statement  that  "forty-nine  would  be  quite 
as  much  at  variance  with  the  original  as  fourteen,  since  tiiat 
had  only  one  pipe  for  every  lamp"  (Hitzig).  For  the  supposed 
original  for  the  pipes  had  no  existence,  inasmuch  as  the  Mosaic 
candlestick  had  no  pipes  at  all ;  and  we  can  form  no  opinion 
as  to  the  possibility  of  forty-nine  pipes  issuing  from  one  oil- 
vessel,  because  we  have  no  information  as  to  the  size  either  of 
the  oil-vessel  or  of  the  pipes.  (3)  The  third  peculiarity  in  the 
visionary  candlestick  consists  in  the  olive  trees  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  oil-vessel,  which  supplied  it  with  oil,  and  whose  con- 
nection with  the  candlestick  is  first  described  in  ver.  12.  These 
three  additions  which  were  made  to  the  golden  candlestick 
seen  by  Zechariah,  as  contrasted  with  the  golden  candlestick 
of  the  tabernacle,  formed  the  apparatus  through  which  it  was 
supplied  with  the  oil  required  to  light  it  continually  without 
the  intervention  of  man. 

The  interpretation  of  this  vision  must  therefore  be  founded 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  golden  candlestick  in  the  symbolism 
of  the  tabernacle,  and  be  in  harmony  with  it.  The  prophet 
receives,  first  of  all,  the  following  explanation,  in  reply  to  his 
question  on  this  point :  Ver.  4.  ^^  And  I  answered  and  spake 
to  the  angel  that  talked  loith  me.  What  are  these,  my  lord"? 
Ver.  5.  And  the  angel  that  talked  with  me  answered  and  said  to 
nt,e,  Knowest  thou  not  what  these  are  ?  And  I  said,  No,  my  lord. 
Ver.  6.  Then  he  answered  and  spake  to  me  thus :  This  is  the 
word  of  Jehovah  to  Zerubbahel,  saying.  Not  by  might,  and  not  by 
power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts.  Ver.  7.  Who 
art  thou,  0  great  mountain  before  Zervbbabel'?  Into  a  plain! 
And  'He  will  bring  out  the  top-stone  amidst  shoutings,  Grace, 
grace  unto  it !"  The  question  addressed  by  the  prophet  to  the 
mediating  angel,  "What  are  these?"  {mdh  'elleh,  as  in  ch.  ii.  2) 
does  not  refer  to  the  two  olive  trees  only  (Umbreit,  Kliefoth), 
but  to  everything  described  in  vers.  2  and  3.  We  are  not 
warranted  in  assuming  that  the  prophet,  like  every  other 
Israelite,  knew  what  the  candlestick  with  its  seven  lamps  sig- 
nified ;  and  even  if  Zechariah  had  been  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  meaning  of  the  golden  candlestick  in  the  holy  place, 
the  candlestick  seen  by  him  had  other  things  beside  the  two 
olive  trees  which  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  candlestick  of 
the  temple,  viz.  the  gulldh  and  the  pipes  for  the  lamps,  which 
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miglit  easily  make  the  meaning  of  tlie  visionary  candlestick  a 
doubtful  thing.  And  the  counter-question  of  the  angel,  in 
which  astonishment  is  expressed,  is  not  at  variance  v\?ith  this^ 
For  that  simply  presupposes  that  the  object  of  these  additions 
is  so  clear,  that  their  meaning  might  be  discovered  from  the 
meaning  of  the  candlestick  itself.  The  angel  then  gives  him 
the  answer  in  ver.  6  :  "  This  (the  vision  as  a  symbolical  pro- 
phecy) is  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  Zerubbabel :  Not  by  might," 
etc.  That  is  to  say,  through  this  vision  Zerubbabel  is  informed 
that  it — namely,  the  work  which  Zerubbabel  has  taken  in  hand 
or  has  to  carry  out — will  not  be  effected  by  human  strength, 
but  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  work  itself  is  not  mentioned 
by  the  angel,  but  is  referred  to  for  the  first  time  in  ver.  7  in 
the  words,  "He  will  bring  out  the  top-stone,"  and  then  still 
more  clearly  described  in  the  word  of  Jehovah  in  ver.  9  : 
"  The  hands  of  Zerubbabel  have  laid  the  foundation  of  this 
house  (the  temple),  and  his  hands  will  finish  it."  It  by  no 
means  follows  from  this  that  the  candlestick,  with  its  seven 
lamps,  represented  Zerubbabel's  temple  (Grotius,  Hofmann) ; 
for  whilst  it  is  impossible  that  the  candlestick,  as  one  article 
of  furniture  in  the  temple,  should  be  a  figurative  representation 
of  the  whole  temple,  what  could  the  two  olive  trees,  which  sup- 
plied the  candlestick  with  oil,  signify  with  such  an  interpreta- 
tion? Still  less  can  the  seven  lamps  represent  the  seven  eyes 
of  God  (ver.  10),  according  to  which  the  candlestick  would  be 
a  symbol  of  God  or  of  the  Spirit  (Hitzig,  Maurer,  Schegg). 
The  significance  of  the  candlestick  in  the  holy  place  centred, 
as  I  have  shown  in  my  hiblische  Archdologie  (i.  p.  107), 
in  its  seven  lamps,  which  were  lighted  every  evening,  and 
burned  through  the  night.  The  burning  lamps  were  a  symbol 
of  the  church  or  of  the  nation  of  God,  which  causes  the  liaht 
of  its  spirit,  or  of  its  knowledge  of  God,  to  shine  before  the 
Lord,  and  lets  it  stream  out  into  the  night  of  a  world 
estranged  from  God.  As  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  called, 
as  lights  of  the  world  (Matt.  v.  14),  to  let  their  lamps  burn  and 
shine,  or,  as  candlesticks  in  the  world  (Luke  xii.  35  ;  Phil, 
ii.  15),  to  shine  with  their  light  before  men  (Matt.  v.  16),  so 
was  the  church  of  the  Old  Testament  also.  The  correctness 
of  this  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  candlestick  is  placed 
beyond  all  doubt  by  Kev.  i.  20,  where  the  seven  Xvxviai,  which 
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Jolin  saw  before  the  throne  of  God,  are  explained  as  beino 
the  seven  e'/c/cXTjo-iat,  which  represent  the  new  people  of  God, 
viz.  the  Christian  church.  The  candlestick  itself  merely  comes 
into  consideration  here  as  the  stand  which  carried  the  lamps, 
in  order  that  they  might  shine,  and  as  such  was  the  divinely 
appointed  form  for  the  realization  of  the  purpose  of  the 
shining  lamps.  In  this  respect  it  might  be  taken  as  a  symbol 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  its  formal  side,  i.e.  of  the  divinely 
appointed  organism  for  the  perpetuation  and  life  of  the  church. 
But  the  lamps  received  their  power  to  burn  from  the  oil, 
with  which  they  had  to  be  filled  before  they  could  possibly 
burn.  Oil,  regarded  according  to  its  capacity  to  invigorate 
the  body  and  increase  the  energy  of  the  vital  spirits,  is  used 
in  the  Scriptures  as  a  symbol  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  not  in  its 
transcendent  essence,  but  so  far  as  it  works  in  the  world,  and 
is  indwelling  in  the  church  ;  and  not  merely  the  anointing  oil, 
as  Kliefoth  supposes,  but  also  the  lamp  oil,  since  the  Israelites 
had  no  other  oil  than  olive  oil  even  for  burning,  and  this  was 
used  for  anointing  also.^  And  in  the  case  of  the  candlestick, 
the  oil  comes  into  consideration  as  a  symbol  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  There  is  no  force  in  Kliefoth's  objection — namely,  that 
inasmuch  as  the  oil  of  the  candlestick  was  to  be  presented  by 
the  people,  it  could  not  represent  the  Holy  Spirit  with  its 
power  and  grace,  as  coming  from  God  to  man,  but  must  rather 

1  The  distinction  between  lamp  oil  and  anointing  oil,  upon  -which 
Kliefoth  founds  his  interpretation  of  the  visionary  candlestick,  and  which 
he  tries  to  uphold  from  the  language  itself,  by  the  assertion  that  the 
anointing  oil  is  always  called  sliemen,  whereas  the  lamp  oil  is  called  yitslmr, 
is  shown  to  be  untenable  by  the  simple  fact  that,  in  the  minute  description 
of  the  preparation  of  the  lamp  oil  for  the  sacred  candlestick,  and  the 
repeated  allusion  to  this  oil  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  term  yilsTiar  is  never 
used,  but  always  shemen,  although  the  word  yitshdr  is  by  no  means  foreign 
to  the  Pentateuch,  but  occurs  in  Num.  xviii.  12,  Deut.  vii.  13,  xi.  14, 
xii.  17,  and  other  passages.  According  to  Ex.  xxvii.  20,  the  lamp  oil  for 
the  candlestick  was  to  be  prepared  from  shemen  zayith  zaJch  kdthltJi,  pure, 
beaten  olive  oil  (so  also  according  to  Lev.  xxiv.  2)  ;  and  according  to 
Ex.  XXX.  24,  shemen  zayith,  olive  oil,  was  to  be  used  for  anointing  oil. 
Accordingly  the  lamp  oil  for  the  candlestick  is  called  shemen  lamma'or  in 
Ex.  XXV.  6,  XXXV.  8,  28,  and  shemen  hammffor  in  Ex.  xxxv.  14,  xxxix.  87, 
and  Num.  iv.  16  ;  and  the  anointing  oil  is  called  shemen  hammishchah  in 
Ex.  xxix.  7,  xxxi.  11,  xxxv.  15,  xxxix.  38,  xl.  9,  Lev.  viii.  2,  10,  and 
other  passages;  and  shemen  mishchath-qodesh  in  Ex.  xxx.  25.     Apart  from 
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represent  something  human,  which  being  given  up  to  God,  is 
cleansed  by  God  through  the  fire  of  His  word  and  Spirit ;  and 
being  quickened  thereby,  is  made  into  a  shining  light.  For, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  assumption  upon  which  this  argu- 
ment is  founded— namely,  that  in  the  oil  of  the  candlestick  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  symbolized  by  the  altar  fire  with  which  it 
was  licrhted— is  destitute  of  all  scriptural  support,  since  it  is 
not  mentioned  anywhere  that  the  lamps  of  the  candlestick  were 
lighted  with  fire  taken  from  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  but 
it  is  left  quite  indefinite  where  the  light  or  fire  for  kindling 
the  lamps  was  to  be  taken  from ;  apart,  I  say,  from  this,  such 
an  argument  proves  too  much  (nimium,  ergo  nihil),  because 
the  anointing  oil  did  not  come  directly  from  God,  but  was 
also  presented  by  the  people.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  this 
circumstance  was  opposed  to  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the 
lamp  oil,  it  would  also  be  impossible  that  the  anointing  oil 
should  be  a  symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  since  not  only  the  oil, 
but  the  spices  also,  which  were  used  in  preparing  the  anointing 
oil,  were  given  by  the  people  (Ex.  xxv.  6).  We  might  indeed 
say,  with  Kliefoth,  that  "  the  oil,  as  the  fatness  of  the  fruit  of 
the  olive  tree,  is  the  last  pure  result  of  the  whole  of  the  vital 
process  of  the  olive  tree,  and  therefore  the  quintessence  of  its 
nature ;  and  that  man  also  grows,  and  flourishes,  and  bears 
fruit  like  an  olive  tree;  and  therefore  the  fruit  of  his  life's  fruit, 

ver.  14  of  the  chapter  before  us,  yitsliar  is  never  used  for  the  lamp  oil  as 
such,  but  simply  in  the  enumeration  of  the  productions  of  the  land,  or  of 
the  tithes  and  first-fruits,  when  it  occurs  in  connection  with  tirosli,  must  or 
new  wine  (Num.  xviii.  12  ;  Deut.  vii.  13,  xi.  14,  xiv.  23,  xviii.  4,  xxviii.  51 ; 
2  Chron.  xxxi.  5,  xxxii.  28;  Neh.  v.  11,  x.  40,  xiii.  12;  Hos.  ii.  10,  24; 
Joel  i.  10,  ii.  19, 24  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  12  ;  Hag.  i.  11),  but  never  in  connection 
with  yayin  (wine),  with  which  shemen  is  connected  (1  Chron.  xix.  40  ; 
2  Chion.  ii.  14,  xi.  11  ;  Prov.  xxi.  17 ;  Jer.  xl.  10).  It  is  evident  from 
this  that  yitsTiar,  the  shining,  bears  the  same  relation  to  shemen,  fatness,  as 
tlrosh,  must,  to  yayin,  wine, — namely,  that  yitshar  is  applied  to  oil  as  the 
juice  of  the  olive,  i.e.  as  the  produce  of  the  land,  from  its  shining  colour, 
whUst  shemen  is  the  name  given  to  it  when  its  strength  and  use  are  con- 
sidered. Hengstenberg's  opinion,  that  yitshar  is  the  rhetorical  or  poetical 
name  for  oil,  has  no  real  foundation  in  the  circumstance  that  yitshar  only 
occurs  once  in  the  first  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch  (Num.  xviii.  12) 
and  shemen  occurs  very  frequently;  whereas  in  Deuteronomy  yitshar  is 
used  more  frequently  than  shemen,  viz.  the  former  six  times,  and  the  latter 
four. 
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the  produce  of  his  personality  and  of  the  unfolding  of  his  life, 
may  be  compared  to  oil."  But  it  must  also  be  added  (and  this 
Kliefoth  has  overlooked),  that  the  olive  tree  could  not  grow, 
flourish,  and  bear  fruit,  unless  God  first  of  all  implanted  or 
communicated  the  power  to  grow  and  bear  fruit,  and  then  gave 
it  rain  and  sunshine  and  the  suitable  soil  for  a  prosperous 
growth.  And  so  man  also  requires,  for  the  production  of  the 
spiritual  fruits  of  life,  not  only  the  kindling  of  this  fruit  by 
the  fire  of  the  word  and  Spirit  of  God,  but  also  the  continued 
nourishment  and  invigoration  of  this  fruit  through  God's  word 
and  Spirit,  just  as  the  lighting  and  burning  of  the  lamps  are 
not  effected  simply  by  the  kindling  of  the  flame,  but  it  is  also 
requisite  that  the  oil  should  possess  the  power  to  burn  and 
shine.  In  this  double  respect  the  candlestick,  with  its  burning 
and  shining  lamps,  was  a  symbol  of  the  church  of  God,  which 
lets  the  fjuit  of  its  life,  which  is  not  only  kindled  but  also 
nourished  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  shine  before  God.  And  the 
additions  made  to  the  visionary  candlestick  indicate  generally, 
that  the  church  of  the  Lord  will  be  supplied  with  the  con- 
d'tions  and  requirements  necessary  to  enable  it  to  burn  and 
shine  perpetually,  i.e.  that  the  daughter  of  Zion  will  never  fail 
to  have  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  make  its  candlestick  bright.  (See 
at  ver.  14.) 

There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  reconciling  the  answer  of 
the  anrrel  in  ver.  6  with  the  meaning  of  the  candlestick,  as 
thus  unfolded  according  to  its  leading  features,  without  having 
to  resort  to  what  looks  like  a  subterfuge,  viz.  the  idea  that 
ver.  6  does  not  contain  an  exposition,  but  passes  on  to  some- 
thing new,  or  without  there  being  any  necessity  to  account,  as 
Koehler  does,  for  the  introduction  of  the  candlestick,  which  he 
has  quite  correctly  explained  (though  he  weakens  the  explana- 
tion by  saying  that  it  applies  primarily  to  Zerubbabel),  namely, 
by  assuming  that  "  it  was  intended,  on  the  one  hand,  to  remind 
him  what  the  calling  of  Israel  was;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
admonish  him  that  Israel  could  never  reach  this  calling  by  the 
increase  of  its  might  and  the  exaltation  of  its  strength,  but 
solely  by  suffering  itself  to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah." 
For  the  candlestick  does  not  set  forth  the  object  after  which 
Israel  is  to  strive,  but  symbolizes  the  church  of  God,  as  it  will 
shine  in  the  splendour  of  the  light  received  through  the  Spirit 
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of  God.  It  therefore  symbolizes  the  future  glory  of  the  people 
of  God.  Israel  will  not  acquire  this  through  human  power 
and  might,  but  through  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  hi  whose  power 
Zerubbabel  will  accomplish  the  work  he  has  begun.  Ver.  7 
does  not  contain  a  new  promise  for  Zerubbabel,  that  if  he  lays 
to  heart  the  calling  of  Israel,  and  acts  accordingly,  i.e.  if  he  re- 
sists the  temptation  to  bring  Israel  into  a  free  and  independent 
position  by  strengthening  its  external  power,  the  difficulties 
which  have  lain  in  the  way  of  the  completion  of  the  building 
of  the  temple  will  clear  away  of  themselves  by  the  command 
of  Jehovah  (Koehler).  For  there  is  not  the  slightest  intimation 
of  any  such  temptation  as  that  supposed  to  have  presented 
itself  to  Zerubbabel,  either  in  the  vision  itself  or  in  the  histo- 
rical and  prophetical  writings  of  that  time.  Moreover,  ver.  7 
has  not  at  all  the  form  of  a  promise,  founded  upon  the  laying 
to  heart  of  what  has  been  previously  mentioned.  The  con- 
tents of  the  vei'se  are  not  set  forth  as  anything  new  either  by 
^i'^]  '^^?  (saith  Jehovah),  or  by  any  other  introductory  formula. 
It  can  only  be  a  further  explanation  of  the  word  of  Jehovah, 
which  is  still  covered  by  the  words  "  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts  " 
at  the  close  of  ver.  6.  The  contents  of  the  verse,  when  pro- 
perly understood,  clearly  lead  to  this.  The  great  mountain 
before  Zerubbabel  is  to  become  a  plain,  not  by  human  power, 
but  by  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah.  The  meaning  is  given  in  the 
second  hemistich  :  He  (Zerubbabel)  will  bring  out  the  top- 
stone.  f«''^ini  is  not  a  simple  preterite,  "  he  has  brought  out 
the  foundation-stone"  (viz.  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of 
the  temple),  as  Hengstenberg  supposes ;  but  a  future,  "  he 
will  bring  out,"  as  is  evident  from  the  Vav  consec,  through 
which  S'Vin  is  attached  to  the  preceding  command  as  a  conse- 
quence to  which  it  leads.  Moreover,  nc-Kin  |3K  does  not  mean 
the  foundation-stone,  which  is  called  nas  ;nx,  lit.  corner-stone 
(Job  xxxviii.  6 ;  Isa.  xxviii.  16 ;  Jer.  li.  26),  or  n3Q  l^'^!^,  the 
head-stone  of  the  corner  (Ps.  cxviii.  22),  but  the  stone  of  the 
top,  i.e.  the  finishing  or  gable  stone  (nK'Nin  with  raphe  as  a 
feminine  form  of  K'Nn,  and  in  apposition  to  I?>?n).  K''Vin,  to 
bring  out,  namely  out  of  the  workshop  in  which  it  had  been 
cut,  to  set  it  in  its  proper  place  in  the  wall.  That  these  words 
refer  to  the  finishing  of  the  building  of  the  temple  which 
Zerubbabel  had  begun,  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  ver.  9. 
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Tlie  great  mountain,  therefore,  is  apparently  "  a  figure  denot- 
ing the  colossal  difficulties,  which  rose  up  mountain  high  at  the 
continuation  and  completion  of  the  building  of  the  temple." 
Koehler  adopts  this  explanation  in  common  with  "  the  majority 
of  commentators."  But,  notwithstanding  this  appearance,  we 
must  adhere  to  the  view  adopted  by  the  Ohald.,  Jerome,  Theod. 
Mops.,  Theodoret,  Kirachi,  Luther,  and  others,  that  the  great 
mountain  is  a  symbol  of  the  power  of  the  world,  or  the  im- 
perial power,  and  see  no  difficulty  in  the  "  unwarrantable  con- 
sequence" spoken  of  by  Koehler,  viz.  that  in  that  case  the 
plain  must  be  a  symbol  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (see,  on  the 
contrary,  Isa.  xl.  4).  For  it  is  evident  from  what  follows,  that 
the  passage  refers  to  something  greater  than  this,  namely  to 
the  finishing  of  the  building  of  the  temple  that  has  already 
begun,  or  to  express  it  briefly  and  clearly,  that  the  building  of 
the  temple  of  stone  and  wood  is  simply  regarded  as  a  type  of 
the  building  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  ver.  9  clearly  shows. 
There  was  a  great  mountain  standing  in  the  way  of  this  build- 
ing of  Zerubbabel's — namely  the  power  of  the  world,  or  the 
imperial  power — and  this  God  would  level  to  a  plain.  Just  as, 
in  the  previous  vision,  Joshua  is  introduced  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  high-priesthood,  so  here  Zerubbabel,  the  prince  of 
Judah,  springing  from  the  family  of  David,  comes  into  consi- 
deration not  as  an  individual,  but  according  to  his  official  rank 
as  the  representative  of  the  government  of  Israel^  which  is  now 
so  deeply  humbled  by  the  imperial  power.  But  the  government 
of  Israel  has  no  reality  or  existence,  except  in  the  government 
of  Jehovah.  The  family  of  David  will  rise  up  into  a  new  royal 
power  and  glory  in  the  Tsemach,  whom  Jehovah  will  bring 
forth  as  His  servant  (ch.  iii.  8).  This  servant  of  Jehovah  will 
fill  the  house  of  God,  which  Zerubbabel  has  built,  with  glory. 
In  order  that  this  may  be  done,  Zerubbabel  must  build  the 
temple,  because  the  temple  is  the  house  in  which  Jehovah 
dwells  in  the  midst  of  His  people.  On  account  of  this  im- 
portance of  the  temple  in  relation  to  Israel,  the  opponents  of 
Judah  sought  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  being  built ; 
and  these  obstacles  were  a  sign  and  prelude  of  the  opposition 
which  the  imperial  power  of  the  world,  standing  before  Zerub- 
babel as  a  great  mountain,  will  offer  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 
This  mountain  is  to  become  a  plain.     What  Zerubbabel  tha 
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governor  of  Judah  has  begun,  he  will  bring  to  completion; 
and  as  he  will  finish  the  building  of  the  earthly  temple,  so  will 
the  true  Zerubbabel,  the  Messiah,  Tsemach,  the  servant  of 
Jehovah,  build  the  spiritual  temple,  and  make  Israel  into  a 
candlestick,  which  is  supplied  with  oil  by  two  olive  trees,  so 
that  its  lamps  may  shine  brightly  in  the  world.  In  this  sense 
the  antrel's  reply  gives  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
visionary  candlestick.  Just  as,  according  to  the  economy  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  golden  candlestick  stood  in  the  holy 
place  of  the  temple  before  the  face  of  Jehovah,  and  could  only 
shine  there,  so  does  the  congregation,  which  is  symbolized  by 
the  candlestick,  need  a  house  of  God,  that  it  may  be  able  to 
cause  its  light  to  shine.  This  house  is  the  kingdom  of  God 
symbolized  by  the  temple,  which  was  to  be  built  by  Zerubbabel, 
not  by  human  might  and  power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 
In  this  building  the  words  "  He  will  bring  forth  the  top-stone" 
find  their  complete  and  final  fulfilment.  The  finishing  of  this 
building  will  take  place  W  in  |n  nispri,  i.e.  amidst  loud  cries  of 
the  people,  "  Grace,  grace  unto  it."  niKB'ri  is  an  accusative  of 
more  precise  definition,  or  of  the  attendant  circumstances  (cf. 
Ewald,  §  204,  a),  and  signifies  noise,  tumult,  from  ^Vff  =  nSB', 
a  loud  cry  (Job  xxxix.  7  ;  Isa.  xxii.  2).  The  suffix  W  refers, 
so  far  as  the  form  is  concerned,  to  ntyxin  psn,  but  actually  to 
hahhayilh,  the  temple  which  is  finished  with  the  gable-stone. 
To  this  stone  (so  the  words  mean)  may  God  direct  His  favour 
or  grace,  that  the  temple  may  stand  for  ever,  and  never  be 
destroyed  again. 

A  further  and  still  clearer  explanation  of  the  angel's  answer 
(vers.  6  and  7)  is  given  in  the  words  of  Jehovah  which  follow 
in  vers.  8-10.  Ver.  8.  "And  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me 
thus  :  Ver.  9.  The  hands  of  Zerubbabel  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  this  house,  and  his  hands  will  finish  it ;  and  thou  wilt 
knoio  that  Jehovah  of  hosts  hath  sent  me  to  you.  Ver.  10.  For 
who  despiseth  the  day  of  small  things  f  and  they  joyfidly  behold 
the  plummet  in  the  hand  of  Zerubbabel,  those  seven :  the  eyes  of 
Jehovah,  they  sweep  through  the  whole  earth."  This  word  of 
God  is  not  addressed  to  the  prophet  through  the  angelus  inter- 
pres,  but  comes  direct  from  Jehovah,  though,  as  ver.  9Z>  clearly 
shows  when  compared  with  ch.  ii.  %  and  116,  through  the 
Maleach  Jehovah.     Although  the  words  "  the  hands  of  Zerub- 
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babel  have  laid  the  foundation  of  this  house"  unquestionably 
refer  primarily  to  tlie  building  of  the  earthly  temple,  and  an- 
nounce the  finishing  of  that  building  by  Zerubbabel,  yet  the 
Jipodosis  commencing  with  "  and  thou  shalt  know"  shows  that 
the  sense  is  not  thereby  exhausted,  but  rather  that  the  building 
is  simply  mentioned  here  as  a  type  of  the  spiritual  temple  (as 
in  ch.  vi.  12,  13),  and  that  the  completion  of  the  typical  temple 
simply  furnishes  a  pledge  of  the  completion  of  the  true  temple. 
For  it  was  not  by  the  finishing  of  the  earthly  building,  but  solely 
by  the  carrying  out  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  this  shadowed 
forth,  that  Judah  could  discern  that  the  angel  of  Jehovali 
had  been  sent  to  it.  This  is  also  apparent  from  the  reason 
assigned  for  this  promise  in  ver.  10,  the  meaning  of  which  has 
been  explained  in  very  different  ways.  Many  take  '1^1  inoB'l  as 
an  apodosis,  and  connect  it  with  D  ''D  '3  as  the  protasis  :  "  for 
whoever  despises  the  day  of  small  things,  they  shall  see  with 
joy,"  etc.  (LXX.,  Chald.,  Pesh.,  Vulg.,  Luth.,  Calv.,  and 
others)  ;  but  'p  can  hardly  be  taken  as  an  indefinite  pronoun, 
inasmuch  as  the  introduction  of  the  apodosis  by  Vav  would  be 
unsuitable,  and  it  has  hitherto  been  impossible  to  find  a  single 
well-established  example  of  the  indefinite  ''O  followed  by  a  per- 
fect with  Vav  consec.  And  the  idea  that  v^sdm'clm  is  a  circum- 
stantial clause,  in  the  sense  of  "  whereas  they  see  with  joy " 
(Hitzig,  Koehler),  is  equally  untenable,  for  in  a  circumstantial 
clause  the  verb  never  stands  at  the  head,  but  always  the 
subject ;  and  this  is  so  essential,  that  if  the  subject  of  the 
minor  (or  circumstantial)  clause  is  a  noun  which  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  the  major  clause,  either  the  noun  itself,  or 
at  any  rate  its  pronoun,  must  be  repeated  (Ewald,  §  341,  a), 
because  this  is  the  only  thing  by  which  the  clause  can  be 
recognised  as  a  circumstantial  clause.  We  must  therefore  take 
■•D  as  an  interrogative  pronoun :  Who  has  ever  despised  the  day 
of  the  small  things?  and  understand  the  question  in  the  sense 
of  a  negation,  "  No  one  has  ever  despised,"  etc.  The  perfect 
haz  with  the  syllable  sharpened,  for  hdz^  from  huz  (like  tach 
for  tacli  in  Isa.  xliv.  18  ;  cf.  Ges.  §  72,  Anm.  8),  expresses  a 
truth  of  experience  resting  upon  facts.  The  words  contain  a 
perfect  truth,  if  we  only  take  them  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
were  actually  intended, — namely,  that  no  one  who  hopes  to  ac- 
complish, or  does  accomplish,  anything  great,  despises  the  day  of 
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the  small  things.  Yom  (ftannoth,  a  day  on  which  only  small 
things  occur  (cf.  Num.  xxii.  18).  This  does  not  merely  mean 
the  day  on  which  the  foundation-stone  of  the  temple  was  first 
laid,  and  the  building  itself  was  still  in  the  stage  of  its  small 
beginnings,  according  to  which  the  time  when  the  temple  was 
built  up  again  in  full  splendour  would  be  the  day  of  great 
things  (Koehler  and  others).  For  the  time  when  Zerubbabel's 
temple  was  finished — namely,  the  sixth  year  of  Darias — was 
just  as  miserable  as  that  in  which  the  foundation  was  laid,  and 
the  building  that  had  been  suspended  was  resumed  once  more. 
The  whole  period  from  Darius  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
who  will  be  the  first  to  accomplish  great  things,  is  a  day  of 
small  things,  as  being  a  period  in  which  everything  that  was 
done  for  the  building  of  the  kingdom  of  God  seemed  but 
small,  and  in  comparison  with  the  work  of  the  Messiah  really 
was  small,  although  it  contained  within  itself  the  germs  of  the 
greatest  things.  The  following  perfects,  1^5■^1  inipb"!,  have  Vav 
consec,  and  express  the  consequence,  though  not  "  the  neces- 
sary consequence,  of  their  having  despised  the  day  of  small 
beginnings,"  as  Koehler  imagines,  who  for  that  reason  properly 
rejects  this  view,  but  the  consequence  which  will  ensue  if  the 
day  of  small  things  is  not  despised.  The  fact  that  the  clause 
beginning  with  v'sdm'chu  is  attached  to  the  first  clause  of  the 
verse  in  the  form  of  a  consequence,  may  be  very  simply  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  that  the  question  "  who  hath  despised," 
with  its  negative  answer,  contains  an  admonition  to  the  people 
and  their  rulers  not  to  despise  the  small  beginnings.  If  they 
lay  this  admonition  to  heart,  the  seven  eyes  of  God  will  see 
with  delight  the  plumb-lead  in  the  hand  of  Zerubbabel.  In 
the  combination  isni  ^niyff]  the  verb  sdin'chu  takes  the  place  of 
an  adverb  (Ges.  §  142,  3,  a),  ^^lan  |3S  is  not  a  stone  filled  up 
with  lead,  but  an  ''ehhen  which  is  lead,  i.e.  the  plumb-lead  or 
plummet.  A  plummet  in  the  hand  is  a  sign  of  being  engaged 
in  the  work  of  building,  or  of  superintending  the  erection  of  a 
building.  The  meaning  of  the  clause  is  therefore,  "  Then  will 
the  seven  eyes  of  Jehovah  look  with  joy,  or  with  satisfaction, 
upon  the  execution,"  not,  however,  in  the  sense  of  "  They  will 
find  their  pleasure  in  this  restored  temple,  and  look  upon  it 
with  protecting  care"  (Kliefoth) ;  for  if  this  were  the  meaning, 
the  introduction  of  the  plummet  in  the  hand  of  Zerubbabel 
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would  be  a  very  superfluous  addition.  Zerubbabel  is  still 
simply  the  type  of  the  future  Zerubbabel — namely,  the  Mes- 
siah— who  will  build  the  true  temple  of  God  ;  and  the  mean- 
ing is  the  following  :  Then  will  the  seven  eyes  of  God  help  to 
carry  out  this  building.  rh^  nv^'y  cannot  be  grammatically 
joined  to  nin|  "yy  jn  the  sense  of  "  these  seven  eyes,"  as  the 
position  of  'slleh  (these)  between  the  numeral  and  the  noun 
precludes  this;  but  nrn]  ''^V  is  an  explanatory  apposition  to 
".?^  '^V??' :  "  those  (well-known)  seven,  (viz.)  the  eyes  of 
Jehovah."  The  reference  is  to  the  seven  eyes  mentioned  in 
the  previous  vision,  which  are  directed  upon  a  stone.  These, 
according  to  ch.  iii.  9,  are  the  sevenfold  radiations  or  operations 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  Of  these  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
says  still  further  here  :  They  sweep  through  the  whole  earth, 
i.e.  their  influence  stretches  over  all  the  earth.  These  words 
also  receive  their  full  significance  only  on  the  supposition  that 
the  angel  of  Jehovah  is  speaking  of  the  Messianic  building 
of  the  house  or  kingdom  of  God.  For  the  eyes  of  Jehovah 
would  not  need  to  sweep  through  the  whole  earth,  in  order  to 
see  whatever  could  stand  in  the  way  and  hinder  the  erection  of 
Zerubbabel's  temple,  but  simply  to  watch  over  the  opponents 
of  Judah  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  and  the  rule  of 
Darius. 

This  gave  to  the  prophet  a  general  explanation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  vision  ;  for  the  angel  had  told  him  that  the  house  (or 
kingdom)  of  God  would  be  built  and  finished  by  the  Spirit  of 
Jehovah,  and  the  church  of  the  Lord  would  accomplish  its 
mission,  to  shine  brightly  as  a  candlestick.  But  there  is  one 
point  in  the  vision  that  is  not  yet  quite  clear  to  him,  and  he 
therefore  asks  for  an  explanation  in  vers.  11-14.  Ver.  11. 
"  And  I  answered  and  said  to  him,  What  are  these  two  olive-trees 
on  the  right  of  the  candlestick,  and  on  the  left?  Ver.  12.  And 
I  answered  the  second  time,  and  said  to  him,  What  are  the  two 
branches  (ears)  of  the  olive-trees  which  are  at  the  hand  of  the  two 
golden  spouts,  which  pour  the  gold  out  of  themselves  ?  Ver.  13. 
And  he  spate  to  me  thus:  Knowest  thou  not  what  these  are?  and 
I  said,  No,  my  lord.  Ver.  14.  Then  said  he.  These  are  the 
two  oil-children,  which  stand  by  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth." 
The  meaning  of  the  olive-trees  on  the  right  and  left  sides  of 
the  candlestick  (^al,  over,  because  the  olive-trees  rose  above  the 
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candlestick  on  the  two  sides)  is  not  quite  obvious  to  the  prophet. 
He  asks  about  this  in  ver.  11;  at  the  same  time,  recorrnising 
the  fact  that  their  meaning  is  bound  up  with  the  two  n/nbOale 
JiazzSlhlm,  he  does  not  wait  for  an  answer,  but  gives  greater 
precision  to  his  question,  by  asking  the  meaning  of  these  two 
branches  of  the  olive-trees.  On  ''J;iB'  the  Masora  observes,  tjjat 
the  dagesh  forte  conjunct.,  which  is  generally  found  after  the 
interrogative  pronoun  mdh,  is  wanting  in  the  Vf,  and  was  pro- 
bably omitted,  simply  because  the  C'  has  not  a  full  vowel,  but  a 
slieva,  whilst  the  n  which  follows  has  also  a  dagesh.  These 
branches  of  the  olive-trees  were  h'yad,  "  at  the  hand  of"  {i.e. 
close  by,  as  in  Job  xv.  23)  the  two  golden  tsanfruth,  whicii 
])oured  the  gold  from  above  into  the  gulldh  of  the  candlestick. 
TsarifrOth  (air.  Xey.)  is  supposed  by  Aben  Ezra  and  others  to 
stand  for  oil-presses ;  but  there  is  no  further  ground  for  this 
than  the  conjecture  that  the  olive-trees  could  only  supply  the 
candlestick  with  oil  when  the  olives  were  pressed.  The  older 
translators  render  the  word  by  spouts  or  "  channels"  (LXX. 
fiv^wrripe'i,  Vulg.  rostra,  Pesh.  noses).  It  is  probably  related 
in  meaning  to  tsinnor,  channel  or  waterfall,  and  to  be  derived 
from  tsdnar,  to  rush  :  hence  spouts  into  which  the  branches  of 
the  olive-trees  emptied  the  oil  of  the  olives,  so  that  it  poured 
with  a  rush  out  of  them  into  the  oil  vessel.  The  latter  is 
obviously  implied  in  the  words  liannn'rlqim,  etc.,  which  empty 
out  the  gold  from  above  themselves,  i.e.  the  gold  which  comes 
to  them  from  above.  Hazzdhdhh,  the  gold  which  the  tsant'roth 
empty  out,  is  supposed  by  most  commentators  to  signify  the 
golden-coloured  oil.  Hofmann  {Weiss,  u.  Erf.  i.  .344-5)  and 
KHefotli,  on  the  contrary,  understand  by  it  real  gold,  which 
flowed  out  of  the  spouts  into  the  candlestick,  so  that  the  latter 
was  thereby  perpetually  renewed.  But  as  the  candlestick  is 
not  now  for  the  first  time  in  process  of  formation,  but  is  repre- 
sented in  the  vision  as  perfectly  finished,  and  as  the  gold  comes 
from  the  branches  of  the  olive-trees,  it  is  impossible  to  think  of 
anything  else  than  the  oil  which  shines  like  gold.  Accordingly 
the  oil  {yitshdr,  lit.  shining)  is  called  zdlidbh,  as  being,  as  it 
were,  liquid  gold.  Hence  arises  the  play  upon  words  :  the 
spouts  are  of  gold,  and  they  pour  gold  from  above  themselves 
into  the  candlestick  (Hitzig  and  Koehler).  The  angel  having 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  prophet's  ignorance,  as  he 
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does  In  ver.  5,  gives  tliis  answer:  These  (the  two  bushes  of 
the  olive-tree,  for  which  the  olive-trees  stood  there)  are  the  two 
Vne  yitshdr,  sons  of  oil,  i.e.  endowed  or  supplied  with  oil  (cf. 
Isa.  V.  1),  which  stand  by  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,  namely 
as  His  servants  (on  'dmad  'al,  denoting  the  standing  posture  of 
a  servant,  who  rises  above  his  master  when  seated,  see  1  Kings 
xxii.  19,  also  Isa.  vi.  2).  The  two  children  of  oil  cannot  be  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles  (Cyril),  or  Israel  and  the  Gentile  world  in 
their  fruitful  branches,  i.e.  their  believing  members  (Kliefoth), 
because  the  candlestick  is  the  symbol  of  the  church  of  the  Lord, 
consisting  of  the  believers  in  Israel  and  also  in  the  Gentile 
world.  This  is  just  as  clear  as  the  distinction  between  the 
olive-trees  and  the  candlestick,  to  which  they  conduct  the  oil. 
Others  think  of  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah  (J.  D. 
Mich.,  Hofm.,  Baumg.,  etc^)  ;  but  although  there  is  no  force 
in  Koehler's  objection,  that  in  that  case  there  would  be  a  double 
order  of  prophets  in  Israel,  since  two  prophets,  both  influenced 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  would  not  imply  a  double  order  of  prophets, 
this  explanation  is  decidedly  precluded  by  the  fact  that  two 
mortal  men  could  not  convey  to  the  church  for  all  ages  the  oil 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  two  sons  of  oil  can  only  be  the  two 
media,  anointed  with  oil,  through  whom  the  spiritual  and  gracious 
gifts  of  God  were  conveyed  to  the  church  of  the  Lord,  namely, 
the  existing  representatives  of  the  priesthood  and  the  regal 
government,  who  were  at  that  time  Joshua  the  high  priest  and 
the  prince  Zerubbabel.  These  stand  by  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
earth,  as  the  divinely  appointed  instruments  through  whom  the 
Lord  causes  His  Spirit  to  flow  into  His  congregation.  Israel 
had  indeed  possessed  both  these  instruments  from  the  time  of 
its  first  adoption  as  the  people  of  Jehovah,  and  both  were  con- 
secrated to  their  office  by  anointing.  So  far  the  fact  that  the 
olive-trees  stand  by  the  side  of  the  candlestick  does  not  appear 
to  indicate  anything  that  the  prophet  could  not  have  inter- 
preted for  himself ;  and  hence  the  astonishment  expressed  in 
the  question  of  the  angel  in  ver.  13.  Moreover,  the  vision  was 
not  intended  to  represent  an  entirely  new  order  of  things,  but 
simply  to  show  the  completion  of  that  which  was  already  con- 
tained and  typified  in  the  old  covenant.  The  seven-armed 
candlestick  was  nothing  new  in  itself.  All  that  was  new  in 
the  candlestick  seen  by  Zechariah  was  the  apparatus  through 
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which  it  was  supplied  with  oil  that  it  might  give  light,^  namely, 
the  connection  between  the  candlestick  and  the  two  olive-trees, 
whose  branches  bore  olives  like  bunches  of  ears,  to  supply  it 
abundantly  with  oil,  which  was  conveyed  to  each  of  its  seven 
lamps  through  seven  pipes.  The  candlestick  of  the  tabernacle 
had  to  be  supplied  every  day  with  the  necessary  oil  by  the  hands 
of  the  priests.  This  oil  the  congregation  had  to  present ;  and 
to  this  end  the  Lord  had  to  bestow  His  blessing,  that  the  fruits 
of  the  land  might  be  made  to  prosper,  so  that  the  olive-tree 
should  bear  its  olives,  and  yield  a  supply  of  oil.  But  this 
blessing  was  withdrawn  fr  im  the  nation  when  it  fell  away  from 
its  God  (cf.  Joel  i.  10).  If,  then,  the  candlestick  had  two  olive- 
trees  by  its  side,  yielding  oil  in  such  copious  abundance,  that 
every  one  of  the  seven  lamps  received  its  supply  through  seven 
pipes,  it  could  never  fail  to  have  sufficient  oil  for  a  full  and 
brilliant  light.  This  was  what  was  new  in  the  visionary  candle- 
stick ;  and  the  meaning  was  this,  that  the  Lord  would  in  future 
bestow  upon  His  congregation  the  organs  of  His  Spirit,  and 
maintain  them  in  such  direct  connection  with  it,  that  it  would 
be  able  to  let  its  light  shine  with  sevenfold  brilliancy. 


SIXTH  VISION  :    THE  FLYING  ROLL,  AND  THE  WOMAN  IN 
TH  E  EFHAH. — CHAP.  V. 

These  two  figures  are  so  closely  connected,  that  they  are 
to  be  taken  as  one  vision.  The  circumstance,  that  a  pause  is 
introduced  between  the  first  and  second  view,  in  which  both 
the  ecstatic  elevation  and  the  interpreting  angel  leave  the 
prophet,  so  that  it  is  stated  in  ver.  5  that  "  the  angel  came 
forth,"  furnishes  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  assumption  that 
there  were  two  different  visions.  For  the  figure  of  the  ephah 
with  the  woman  sitting  in  it  is  also  divided  into  two  views, 
since  the  prophet  first  of  all  sees  the  woman  and  receives  the 
explanation  (vers.  S-S),  and  the  further  development  of  the 
vision  is  then  introduced  in  ver.  9  with  a  fresh  introductory 
formula,  "  And  I  lifted  up  my  eyes,  and  saw."  And  just  as 
this  introductory  formula,  through  which  new  and  different 
visions  are  introduced  in  ch.  ii.  1  and  5,  by  no  means  warrants 
us  in  dividing  what  is  seen  here  into  two  different  visions ;  so 
there  is  nothing  in  the  introduction  in  ver.  5  to  compel  us  to 
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separate  the  vision  of  the  flj'ing  roll  (vers.  1-4)  from  the 
following  vision  of  the  ephah,  since  thera  is  no  such  difference 
in  the  artual  contents  of  the  two  as  to  warrant  such  a  separa- 
tion. They  neither  stand  in  such  a  relation  to  one  another,  as 
that  the  first  sets  forth  the  extermination  of  sinners  out  of  the 
holy  land,  and  the  second  the  extermination  of  sin  itself,  as 
Maurer  supposes ;  nor  does  the  one  treat  of  the  fate  of  the 
sinners  and  the  other  of  the  full  measure  of  the  sin  ;  but  the 
vision  of  the  flying  roll  prepares  the  way  for,  and  introduces, 
what  is  carried  out  in  the  vision  of  the  ephah  (vers.  5-11),  and 
the  connection  between  the  two  is  indicated  formally  by  the  fact 
that  the  suffix  in  O^V  in  ver.  6  refers  back  to  vers.  3  and  4. 

Ver.  1.  "■And  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  again,  and  saw,  and  heliold 
a  flying  roll.  Ver.  2.  And  he  said  to  me,  What  seest  thou  f 
And  I  said,  I  see  a  flying  roll ;  its  length  twenty  cubits,  and  its 
breadth  ten  cubits.  Ver.  3.  And  he  said  to  me.  This  is  the  curse 
that  goeih  forth  over  the  whole  land :  for  every  one  that  stealeth 
ivill  be  cleansed  away  from  this  side,  according  to  it ;  and  every 
one  that  sweareth  will  be  cleansed  away  from  that  side,  according 
to  it.  Ver,  4.  1  have  caused  it  to  go  forth,  is  the  saying  of 
Jehovah  of  hosts,  and  it  will  come  into  the  house  of  the  thief,  and 
into  the  house  of  him  that  sweareth  by  my  name  for  deceit: 
and  it  will  pass  the  night  in  the  midst  of  his  house,  and  consume 
both  its  beams  and  its  stones."  The  person  calling  the  prophet's 
attention  to  the  vision,  and  interpreting  it,  is  the  angelus  inter- 
pres.  This  is  not  specially  mentioned  here,  as  being  obvious 
from  what  goes  before.  The  roll  (book-scroll,  m'gilldh  = 
m'gillath  sSpher,  Ezek.  ii.  9)  is  seen  flying  over  the  earth 
unrolled,  so  that  its  length  and  breadth  can  be  seen.  The 
statement  as  to  its  size  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  "  an  approxi- 
mative estimate,"  so  that  the  roll  would  be  simply  described 
as  of  considerable  size  (Koehler),  but  is  unquestionably 
significant.  It  corresponds  both  to  the  size  of  the  porch  of 
Solomon's  temple  (1  Kings  vi.  3),  and  also  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  holy  place  in  the  tabernacle,  which  was  twenty  cubits 
long  and  ten  cubits  broad.  Hengstenberg,  Hofmann,  and 
Umbreit,  following  the  example  of  Kimchi,  assume  that  the 
reference  is  to  the  porch  of  the  temple,  and  suppose  that  the 
roll  has  the  same  dimensions  as  this  porch,  to  indicate  that  the 
ju(l"-ment  is  "  a  consequence  of  the  theocracy,"  or  was  to  issue 
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from  the  sanctuary  of  Israel,  where  the  people  assembled  before 
the  Lord.  But  the  porch  of  the  temple  was  neither  a  symbol 
of  the  theocracy,  nor  the  place  where  the  people  assembled 
before  the  Lord,  but  a  mere  architectural  ornament,  which 
had  no  significance  whatever  in  relation  to  the  worship.  The 
people  assembled  before  the  Lord  in  the  court,  to  have  recon- 
ciliation made  for  them  with  God  by  sacrifice ;  or  they  entei-ed 
the  holy  place  in  the  person  of  their  sanctified  mediators,  the 
priests,  as  cleansed  from  sin,  there  to  appear  before  God  and 
engage  in  His  spotless  worship.  The  dimensions  of  the  roll 
are  taken  from  the  holy  place  of  the  tabernacle,  just  as  in  the 
previous  vision  the  candlestick  was  the  Mosaic  candlestick  of 
the  tabern?cle.  Through  the  similarity  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  roll  to  those  of  the  holy  place  in  the  tabernacle,  there  is  no 
intention  to  indicate  that  the  curse  proceeds  from  the  holy 
place  of  the  tabernacle  or  of  the  temple ;  for  the  roll  would 
have  issued  from  the  sanctuaiy,  if  it  had  been  intended  to 
indicate  this.  Moreover,  the  curse  or  judgment  does  indeed 
begin  at  the  house  of  God,  but  it  does  not  issue  or  come  from 
the  house  of  God.  Kliefoth  has  pointed  to  the  true  meaning 
in  the  following  explanation  which  he  gives :  "  The  fact  that 
the  writing,  which  brings  the  curse  upon  all  the  sinners  of  the 
earth,  has  the  same  dimensions  as  the  tabernacle,  signifies  that 
the  measure  will  be  meted  out  according  to  the  measure  of  the 
holy  place; "and  again,  "the  measure  by  which  this  curse 
upon  sinners  will  be  meted  out,  will  be  the  measure  of  the 
holy  place."  With  this  measure  would  all  sinners  be  measured, 
that  they  might  be  cut  off  from  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord,  which  appeared  before  God  in  the  holy  place.  The 
flight  of  the  roll  symbolized  the  going  forth  of  the  curse  over 
the  whole  land.  P.?v'"''|  is  rendered  by  Hofmann,  Neumann, 
and  Kliefoth  "  the  whole  earth,"  because  "  it  evidently  signifies 
tiie  whole  earth  in  ch.  iv.  10,  14,  and  vi.  5"  (Kliefoth).  But 
these  passages,  in  which  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  is  spoken 
of,  do  not  prove  anything  in  relation  to  our  vision,  in  which 
n.?^"''!'  is  unmistakeably  limited  to  the  land  of  Canaan  (Judah) 
by  the  antithesis  in  ver.  11,  "  the  land  of  Shinar."  If  the 
sinners  who  are  smitten  by  the  curse  proceeding  over  n?'^"^^ 
are  to  be  carried  into  the  land  of  Shinar,  the  former  must  be 
a  definite  land,  and  not  the  earth  as  the  sum  of  all  lands.     It 
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cannot  be  argued  in  opposition  to  tHis,  that  the  sin  of  the  land 
in  which  the  true  house  of  God  and  the  true  priesthood  were, 
was  wiped  away  by  expiation,  whereas  tlie  sin  of  the  whole 
world  would  be  brought  into  the  land  of  judgment,  when  its 
measure  was  concluded  by  God ;  for  this  antithesis  is  foreign 
not  only  to  this  vision,  but  to  the  Scriptures  universally.  The 
Scriptures  know  nothing  of  any  distribution  or  punishment  of 
sins  according  to  different  lands,  but  simply  according  to  the 
character  of  the  sinners,  viz.  whether  they  are  penitent  or 
hardened.  At  the  same  time,  the  fact  that  pxn"72  denotes 
the  whole  of  the  land  of  Israel,  by  no  means  proves  that  our 
vision  either  treats  of  the  "  carrying  away  of  Israel  into  exile," 
which  had  already  occurred  (Ros.),  or  "  sets  before  them  a 
fi'esh  carrying  away  into  exile,  and  one  still  in  the  future" 
(Hengstenberg),  or  that  on  the  coming  of  the  millennial  king- 
dom the  sin  and  the  sinners  will  be  exterminated  from  the 
whole  of  the  holy  land,  and  the  sin  thrown  back  upon  the  rest 
of  the  earth,  which  is  still  iinder  the  power  of  the  world  (Hof- 
mann).  The  vision  certainly  refers  to  the  remote  future  of 
the  kingdom  of  God;  and  therefore  "the  whole  land"  cannot 
be  restricted  to  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  Judsea  or  Pales- 
tine, but  reaches  as  far  as  the  spiritual  Israel  or  church  of 
Christ  is  spread  over  the  earth  ;  but  there  is  no  allusion  in  our 
vision  to  the  millennial  kingdom,  and  its  establishment  within 
the  limits  of  the  earthly  Canaan.  The  curse  falls  upon  all 
thieves  and  false  swearers.  WB'jn  in  ver.  3  is  defined  more 
precisely  in  ver.  4,  as  swearing  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  for 
deceit,  and  therefore  refers  to  perjury  in  the  broadest  -sense  of 
the  word,  or  to  all  abuse  of  the  name  of  God  for  false,  deceit- 
ful swearina;.  Thieves  are  mentioned  for  the  sake  of  indivi- 
dualizing,  as  sinners  against  the  second  table  of  the  decalogue ; 
false  swearers,  as  sinners  against  the  first  table.  The  repeti- 
tion of  niKJ3  nio  points  to  this ;  for  mizzeh,  repeated  in  corre- 
lative clauses,  signifies  liinc  et  illinc,  hence  and  tlience,  i.e.  on 
one  side  and  the  other  (Ex.  xvii.  12  ;  Num.  xxii.  24 ;  Ezek. 
xlvii.  7),  and  can  only  refer  here  to  the  fact  that  the  roll  was 
written  upon  on  both  sides,  so  that  it  is  to  be  taken  in  close  con- 
nection with  "i^!3| :  "  on  this  side  .  .  •  and  on  that,  according  to 
it"  (the  roll),  i.e.  according  to  the  curse  written  upon  this  side 
snd  that  side  of  the  roll.     We  have  therefore  to  picture  the 
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roll  to  ourselves  as  having  the  curse  agaiust  the  thieves  written 
upon  the  one  side,  and  that  against  the  perjurers  upon  the 
other.  The  supposition  that  mizzeh  refers  to  P.??"-'?  is  pre- 
cluded most  decidedly,  by  the  fact  that  mizzeh  does  not  mean 
"thence,"  i.e.  from  the  whole  land,  but  when  used  adverbially 
of  any  place,  invariably  signifies  "  hence,"  and  refers  to  the 
place  where  the  speaker  himself  is  standing.  Moreover,  the 
double  use  of  mizzeh  is  at  variance  with  any  allusion  to 
hd'drets,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  if  it  belonged  to  the  verb,  it 
would  stand  after  nias,  whether  before  or  after  the  verb. 
Niqqdh,  the  niphal,  signifies  here  to  be  cleaned  out,  like  KaOa- 
pi^ea-dai  in  Mark  vii.  19  (cf.  1  Kings  xiv.  10  ;  Deut.  xvii.  12). 
This  is  explained  in  ver.  4  thus :  Jehovah  causes  the  curse  to  go 
forth  and  enter  into  the  house  of  the  thief  and  perjurer,  so  that 
it  will  pass  the  night  there,  i.e.  stay  there  (Idneh  third  pers. 
perf.  of  lun,  from  Idndh,  to  be  blunted,  like  zixreh  in  Isa.  lis.  5, 
and  other  verbal  formations)  ;  it  will  not  remain  idle,  how- 
ever, but  work  therein,  destroying  both  the  house  and  sinners 
therein,  so  that  beams  and  stones  will  be  consumed  (cf.  1  Kings 
xviii.  38).  The  suffix  in  inb  (for  innb,  cf.  Ges.  §  75,  Anm, 
19)  refers  to  the  house,  of  course  including  the  inhabitants. 
The  following  nouns  introduced  with  riNl  are  in  explanatory 
apposition  :  both  its  beams  and  its  stones.  The  roll  therefore 
symbolizes  the  curse  which  will  fall  upon  sinners  throughout 
the  whole  land,  consuming  them  with  their  houses,  and  thus 
sweeping  them  out  of  the  nation  of  God. 

To  this  there  is  appended  in  vers.  5-11  a  new  view,  which 
exhibits  the  further  fate  of  the  sinners  who  have  been  separated 
from  the  congregation  of  the  saints.  Ver.  5.  "And  the  angel 
that  talked  with  me  went  forth,  and  said  to  me,  Lift  up  now  thine 
eyes,  and  see,  what  is  this  that  goeth  out  there  ?  Ver.  6.  And  1 
said,  What  is  itf  And  he  said,  This  is  the  ephah  going  out. 
And  he  said,  This  is  their  aspect  in  all  the  land.  Ver.  7.  And 
behold  a  disk  of  lead  was  lifted  up,  and  there  ivas  a  woman 
silting  in  the  midst  of  the  ephah.  Ver.  8.  And  he  said,  This 
is  wickedness ;  and  he  cast  it  into  the  midst  of  the  ephah,  and 
cast  the  leaden  weight  upon  its  mouth."  With  the  disappearing 
of  the  previous  vision,  the  angelus  interpres  had  also  vanished 
from  the  eyes  of  the  prophet.  After  a  short  pause  he  comes 
out  again,  calls  the  prophet's  attention  to  a  new  figure  which 
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emerges  out  of  the  cloud,  and  so  comes  within  the  range  of 
vision  (nx-in  riKSi^n),  and  informs  him  with  regard  to  it :  "  This 
is  the  ephah  which  goeth  out."  V.'^l,  to  go  out,  in  other  words, 
to  come  to  view.  The  ephah  was  the  greatest  measure  of 
capacity  which  really  existed  among  the  Hebrews  for  dry 
goods,  and  was  about  the  size  of  a  cubic  foot ;  for  the  chomer, 
which  contained  ten  ephahs,  appears  to  have  had  only  an  ideal 
existence,  viz.  for  the  purpose  of  calculation.  The  meaning  of 
this  figure  is  indicated  generally  in  the  words  '32  D:''V  riNT,  the 
meaning  of  which  depends  upon  the  interpretation  to  be  given 
to  DJ'V,  The  suffix  of  tliis  word  can  only  refer  to  the  sinners 
mentioned  before,  viz.  the  thieves  and  perjurers  ;  for  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  Hebrew  usage  to  suppose  that  the  words  refer  to 
the  expression  appended,  pKri'PM,  in  the  sense  of  "  all  those 
who  are  in  the  whole  land  "  (Koehler).  Consequently  pJ?  does 
not  mean  the  eye,  but  adspectus,  appearance,  or  shape,  as  in 
Lev.  xiii.  55,  Ezek.  i.  4  sqq;  and  the  words  have  this  meaning: 
The  ephah  (bushel)  is  the  shape,  i.e.  represents  the  figure  dis- 
played by  the  sinners  in  all  the  land,  after  the  roll  of  the  curse 
has  gone  forth  "over  the  land,  i.e.  it  shows  into  what  condition 
they  have  come  through  that  anathema  (Kliefoth).  The  point 
of  comparison  between  the  ephah  and  the  state  into  which 
sinners  have  come  in  consequence  of  the  curse,  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  fact  that  the  ephah  is  carried  away,  and  the  sinners 
likewise  (Maurer),  nor  in  the  fact  that  the  sin  now  reaches  its 
full  measure  (Hofm.,  Hengstenberg)  ;  for  "the  carrying  away 
of  the  sinners  does  not  come  into  consideration  yet,  and  there 
is  nothing  at  all  here  about  the  sin  becoming  full."  It  is  true 
that,  according  to  what  follows,  sin  sits  in  the  ephah  as  a  woman, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  ephah  is  completely 
filled  by  it,  so  that  there  is  no  further  room  in  it ;  and  this 
thought  would  be  generally  out  of  keeping  here.  The  point 
of  comparison  is  rather  to  be  found  in  the  explanation  given 
by  Kliefoth  :  "  Just  as  in  a  bushel  the  separate  grains  are  all 
collected  together,  so  will  the  individual  sinners  over  the  whole 
earth  be  brought  into  a  heap,  when  the  curse  of  the  end  goes 
forth  over  the  whole  earth."  We  have  no  hesitation  in  appro- 
priating this  explanation,  although  we  have  not  rendered  Yl^i} 
"the  earth,"  inasmuch  as  at  the  final  fulfilment  of  the  vision 
the  holy  land  will  extend  over  all   the  earth.     Immediately 
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afterwards  tlie  prophet  is  shown  still  more  clearly  what  is  in 
the  ephah,  A  covering  of  lead  {hihlcdr,  a  circle,  a  rounding 
or  a  circular  plate)  rises  up,  or  is  lifted  up,  and  then  he  sees 
a  woman  sitting  in  the  ephah  (acJiath  does  not  stand  for  the 
indefinite  article,  but  is  a  numeral,  the  sinners  brought  into  a 
heap  appearing  as  a  unity,  i.e.  as  one  living  personality,  instead 
of  forming  an  atomistic  heap  of  individuals).  This  woman, 
who  had  not  come  into  the  ephah  now  for  the  first  time,  but 
■was  already  sitting  there,  and  was  only  seen  now  that  the  lid 
was  raised,  is  described  by  the  angel  as  mirsha'ath,  ungodliness, 
as  being  wickedness  embodied,  just  as  in  2  Chron.  xxiv.  7  this 
name  is  given  to  godless  Jezebel.  Thereupon  he  throws  her 
into  the  ephah,  out  of  which  she  had  risen  up,  and  shuts  it  with 
the  leaden  lid,  to  carry  her  away,  as  the  following  vision  shows, 
out  of  the  holy  land. 

Ver.  9.  "  And  I  lifted  up  my  eyes,  and  saw,  and  behold 
there  came  forth  two  women,  and  wind  in  iheir  wings,  and  they 
had  wings  like  a  stork's  wings;  and  they  carried  the  ephah  between 
earth  and  heaven.  Ver.  10.  And  I  said  to  the  angel  that  talked 
with  me,  Whither  are  these  taking  the  ephah  ?  Ver.  11.  And  he 
said  to  me,  To  build  it  a  dwelling  in  the  land  of  Shinar :  and  it 
will  be  placed  and  set  up  there  upon  its  stand"  The  meaning 
of  this  new  scene  may  easily  be  discovered.  The  ephah  with 
the  woman  in  it  is  carried  away  between  earth  and  heaven,  i.e. 
through  the  air.  Women  carry  it  because  there  is  a  woman 
inside ;  and  two  women,  because  two  persons  are  required  to 
carry  so  large  and  heavy  a  measure,  that  they  may  lay  hold  of  it 
on  both  sides  (njOT  with  the  N  dropped;  cf.  Ges.  §  74,  Anm.  4). 
These  women  have  wings,  because  it  passes  through  the  air ; 
and  a  stork's  wings,  because  these  birds  have  broad  pinions, 
and  not  because  the  stork  is  a  bird  of  passage  or  an  unclean 
bird.  The  wings  are  filled  with  wind,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
carry  their  burden  with  greater  velocity  through  the  air.  The 
women  denote  the  instruments  or  powers  employed  by  God  to 
carry  away  the  sinners  out  of  His  congregation,  without  any 
special  allusion  to  this  or  the  other  historical  nation.  This  is 
all  that  we  have  to  seek  for  in  these  features,  which  only  servo 
to  give  distinctness  to  the  picture.  But  the  statement  in  ver. 
11  is  significant :  "  to  build  it  a  house  in  the  land  of  Shinar." 
The  pronoun  np  with  the  suffix  softened  instead  of  i^^,  as  in  E.'c. 
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ix.  18,  Lev.  xiii.  4  (cf.  Ewald,  §  247,  d),  refers  grammatically 
to  na^xn ;  but  so  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned,  it  refers  to  the 
woman  sitting  in  the  ephah,  since  a  house  is  not  built  for  a 
measure,  but  only  for  men  to  dwell  in.  This  also  applies  to  the 
feminine  form  niT'jn  and  to  the  suffix  in  rin33D.  The  buildins 
of  a  house  indicates  that  the  woman  is  to  dwell  there  perma- 
nently, as  is  still  more  cleai'ly  expressed  in  the  second  hemistich, 
pin  refers  to  n^?,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  hypothetically,  in  the 
sense  of  "  as  soon  as  the  house  shall  be  restored,"  but  is  a 
perfect  with  Vav  consec. ;  and  JmJchan,  the  lioplial  of  kun,  is  not 
to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  restoring,  but,  in  correspondence 
with  m'hhundli,  in  the  sense  of  establishing  or  building  on  firm 
foundations.  M^khuiidh :  the  firmly  established  house.  In 
this  the  woman  of  sin  is  brought  to  rest.  The  land  in  which 
the  woman  of  sin  carried  away  out  of  the  holy  land  is  perma- 
nently to  dwell,  is  the  land  of  Sldnar.  This  name  is  not  to  be 
identified  with  Babel,  so  as  to  support  the  conclusion  that  it 
refers  to  a  fresh  removal  of  the  people  of  Israel  into  exile ;  but 
according  to  Gen.  x.  10  and  xi.  2,  Sldnar  is  the  land  in  which 
Nimrod  founded  the  first  empire,  and  where  the  human  race 
built  the  tower  of  Babei  which  was  to  reach  to  the  sky.  The 
name  is  not  to  be  taken  geographically  here  as  an  epithet 
applied  to  Mesopotamia,  but  is  a  notional  or  real  definition, 
which  affirms  that  the  uncrodliness  carried  awav  out  of  the 
sphere  of  the  people  of  God  will  have  its  permanent  settlement 
in  the  sphere  of  the  imperial  power  that  is  hostile  to  God. 
The  double  vision  of  this  chapter,  therefore,  shows  the  separa- 
tion of  the  wicked  from  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  and 
their  banishment  into  and  concentration  within  the  ungodly 
kingdom  of  the  world.  Tliis  distinction  and  separation  com- 
menced with  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  runs  through  all 
the  ages  of  the  spread  and  development  of  the  Christian 
church,  until  at  the  time  of  the  end  they  will  come  more  and 
more  into  outward  manifestation ;  and  the  evil,  having  been 
sifted  out  by  the  judicial  power  of  God  and  His  Spirit,  will 
form  itself  into  a  Babel  of  the  last  days,  as  Ezek.  xxxviii.  and 
xxxix.  clearly  show,  and  attempt  a  last  struggle  with  the  king- 
dom of  God,  in  which  it  will  be  overcome  and  destroyed  by 
the  last  judgment. 
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SEVENTH  VISION  :    THE  FOUR  CHARIOTS. — CHAP.  VI.  l-g- 

Ver.  1.  "  And  again  I  lifted  up  my  eyes,  and  saw,  and  behold 
four  cJiariots  coming  forth  between  the  two  mountains,  and  the 
mountains  were  mountains  of  brass.  Ver.  2.  In  the  first  chariot 
ivere  red  horses,  and  in  the  second  chariot  black  horses.  Ver.  3. 
And  in  the  third  chariot  white  horses,  and  in  the  fourth  chariot 
speckled  powerful  horses.  Ver.  4.  And  I  answered  and  said  to 
the  angel  that  talked  with  me.  What  are  these,  my  lord?  Ver.  5, 
And  the  angel  answered  and  said  to  me.  These  are  the  four  winds 
of  heaven  going  out,  after  having  stationed  themselves  by  the  Lord 
of  the  whole  earth.  Ver.  6.  Those  in  which  the  black  horses  are, 
go  out  into  the  land  of  the  north,  and  the  white  have  gone  out 
behind  them,  and  the  speckled  have  gone  out  into  the  land  of  the 
south.  Ver.  7.  And  the  powerful  ones  have  gone  out,  and  sought 
to  go,  to  pass  through  the  earth ;  and  he  said.  Go  ye,  and  pass 
through  the  earth ;  and  they  passed  through  the  earth.  Ver.  8. 
And  he  called  to  me,  and  spake  to  me  thus :  Behold,  those  which 
go  out  into  the  land  of  the  north  let  down  my  spirit  in  the  land 
of  the  north."  The  four  chariots  are  explained  in  ver.  5  by 
the  interpreting  angel  to  be  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  which 
go  forth  after  they  have  taken  their  stand  by  the  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth,  i.e.  have  appeared  before  Him  in  the  attitude  of 
servants,  to  lay  their  account  before  Him,  and  to  receive  com- 
mands from  Him  (?J?  ^Sl^nn,  as  in  Job  i.  6,  ii.  1).  This  addi- 
tion shows  that  the  explanation  is  not  a  real  interpretation  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  meaning  is  not  that  the  chariots  represent 
the  four  winds ;  but  the  less  obvious  figure  of  the  chariots  is 
explained  through  the  more  obvious  figure  of  the  winds,  which 
answers  better  to  the  reality.  Since,  for  example,  according 
to  ver.  8,  the  chariots  are  designed  to  carry  the  Spirit  (ruach) 
of  God,  there  was  nothing  with  which  they  could  be  more 
suitably  compared  than  the  winds  (ruach)  of  heaven,  for  these 
are  the  most  appropriate  earthly  substratum  to  symbolize  the 
working  of  the  Divine  Spirit  (cf.  Jer.  xlix.  36 ;  Dan.  vii.  2). 
This  Spirit,  in  its  judicial  operations,  is  to  be  borne  by  the 
chariots  to  the  places  more  immediately  designated  in  the 
vision.  As  they  go  out,  after  having  appeared  before  God, 
the  two  mountains,  between  which  they  go  out  or  come  forth, 
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can  only  be  sought  in  the  place  where  God's  dwelling  is.  But 
the  mountains  are  of  brass,  and  therefore  are  not  earthly 
mountains;  but  they  are  not  therefore  mere  symbols  of  the 
might  of  God  with  which  His  church  is  defended  (Hengst., 
Neumann),  or  allusions  to  the  fact  that  the  dwelling-place  of 
God  is  immoveable  and  unapproachable  (Koehler),  or  symbols 
of  the  imperial  power  of  the  world  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
(Kliefoth),  according  to  which  the  power  of  the  world  would 
be  just  as  immoveable  as  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  symbol 
has  rather  a  definite  geographical  view  as  its  basis.  As  the 
lands  to  which  the  chariots  go  are  described  geographically  as 
the  lands  of  the  north  and  south,  the  starting-point  of  the 
chariots  must  also  be  thought  of  geographically,  and  must 
therefore  be  a  place  or  country  lying  between  the  northern 
and  southern  lands :  this  is  the  land  of  Israel,  or  more  espe- 
cially Jerusalem,  the  centre  of  the  Old  Testament  kingdom  of 
God,  where  the  Lord  had  His  dwelling-place.  It  is  therefore 
the  view  of  Jerusalem  and  its  situation  that  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  vision ;  only  we  must  not  think  of  the  mountains 
Zion  and  Moriah  (as  Osiander,  Maurer,  Hofmann,  and  Um- 
breit  do),  for  these  are  never  distinguished  from  one  another 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  forming  two  separate  mountains; 
but  we  have  rather  to  think  of  Zion  and  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
which  stood  opposite  to  it  towards  the  east.  Both  are  named 
as  places  where  or  from  which  the  Lord  judges  the  world,  viz. 
the  Mount  of  Olives  in  ch.  xiv.  4,  and  Zion  very  frequently, 
e.g.  in  Joel  iii.  16.  The  place  between  the  two  mountains  is, 
then,  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  in  which,  according  to  Joel 
iii.  2  sqq.,  the  Lord  judges  the  nations.  In  the  vision  before 
us  this  valley  simply  forms  the  starting-point  for  the  chariots, 
which  carry  the  judgment  from  the  dwelling-place  of  God 
into  the  lands  of  the  north  and  south,  which  are  mentioned  as 
the  seat  of  the  imperial  power ;  and  the  mountains  are  of  brass, 
to  denote  the  immoveable  firmness  of  the  place  where  the  Lord 
dwells,  and  where  He  has  founded  His  kingdom. 

The  colour  of  the  horses,  by  which  the  four  chariots  are 
distinguished,  is  just  as  significant  here  as  in  ch.  i.  8  ;  and 
indeed,  so  far  as  the  colour  is  the  same,  the  meaning  is  also 
the  same  here  as  there.  Three  colours  are  alike,  since  b'rud- 
dttn,  speckled,  is  not  essentially  different  from  s'ruqqlm,  star- 
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liner-grey,  viz.  black  and  white  mixed  together  (see  at  cli.  i.  8). 
The  black  horses  are  added  here.  Black  is  the  colour  of  grief 
(cf.  "black  as  sackcloth  of  hair,"  Rev.  vi.  12).  The  rider 
upon  the  black  horse  in  Rev.  vi.  5,  6,  holds  in  his  hand  the 
emblem  of  dearness,  the  milder  form  of  famine.  Consequently 
the  colours  of  the  horses  indicate  the  destination  of  the  chariots, 
to  execute  judgment  upon  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
Red,  as  the  colour  of  blood,  points  to  war  and  bloodshed ;  the 
speckled  colour  to  pestilence  and  other  fatal  plagues  ;  and  the 
black  colour  to  dearness  and  famine :  so  that  these  three  cha- 
riots symbolize  the  three  great  judgments,  war,  pestilence,  and 
hunger  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  11  sqq.),  along  with  which  "the  noisome 
beast"  is  also  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xiv.  21  as  a  fourth  judgment. 
In  the  vision  before  us  the  fourth  chariot  is  drawn  by  white 
horses,  to  point  to  the  glorious  victories  of  the  ministers  of  the 
divine  judgment.  The  explanation  of  the  chariots  in  this 
vision  is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  fact,  that  on  the  one 
hand  the  horses  of  the  fourth  chariot  are  not  only  called 
Vruddlm,  but  D''i"p^?  also ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  the 
account  of  the  starting  of  the  chariots  the  red  horses  are 
omitted,  and  the  speckled  are  distinguished  from  the  D''2fp>? 
instead,  inasmuch  as  it  is  affirmed  of  the  former  that  they 
went  forth  into  the  south  country,  and  of  the  latter,  that  "  thev 
sought  to  go  that  they  might  pass  through  the  whole  earth," 
and  they  passed  through  with  the  consent  of  God.  The  com- 
mentators have  therefore  attempted  in  diiferent  ways  to  identify 
'^''^P^';)  in  ver.  7  with  n''!2^>5.  Hitzig  and  Maurer  assume  that 
D'SOS  is  omitted  from  ver.  6.  by  mistake,  and  that  D''i'DX  in 
ver.  7  is  a  copyist's  error  for  D^DIN,  although  there  is  not  a 
single  critical  authority  that  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  this. 
Hengstenberg  and  Umbreit  suppose  that  the  predicate  Q^'px, 
strong,  in  ver.  3  refers  to  all  the  horses  in  the  four  chariots, 
and  that  by  the  "strong"  horses  of  ver.  7  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  "  red"  horses  of  the  first  chariot.  But  if  the  horses 
of  all  the  chariots  were  strong,  the  red  alone  cannot  be  so 
called,  since  the  article  not  only  stands  before  D''S»S  in  ver.  7, 
but  also  before  the  three  other  colours,  and  indicates  nothincr 
more  than  that  the  colours  have  been  mentioned  before.  More- 
over, it  is  grammatically  impossible  that  Q'^spx  in  ver.  3  should 
refer  to  all  the  four  teams;  as  "  we  must  in  that  case  have  had 
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D^JS  D^SDN"  (Koeliler).  Others  {e.g.  Abulw.,  Khnclii,  Calvin, 
and  Koeliler)  have  attempted  to  prove  that  £3^S0K  may  have 
the  sense  of  '^''B'lX  ;  regarding  J'lOX  as  a  softened  form  of  !""3n, 
and  explaining  the  latter,  after  Isa.  Ixiii.  1,  as  signifying  bright 
red.  But  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  why 
so  unusual  a  word  should  have  been  chosen  in  the  place  of  the 
intelligible  word  'adumtmm  in  the  account  of  the  destination  of 
the  red  team  in  ver.  7,  unless  CSIOX  were  merely  a  copyist's 
error  for  'ddwrnnim,  there  are  no  satisfactory  grounds  for 
identifying  }'bX  with  pi^n,  since  it  is  impossible  to  adduce  any 
well-established  examples  of  the  change  of  n  into  N  in  Hebrew. 
The  assertion  of  Koehler,  that  the  Ohaldee  verb  D?X,  rohustus 
fuit,  is  D?n  in  Hebrew  in  Job  xsxix.  4,  is  incorrect ;  for  we 
find  !3Pn  in  the  sense  of  to  be  healthy  and  strong  in  the  Syriac 
and  Talmudic  as  well,  and  the  Chaldaic  D?^  is  a  softened  form 
of  Dpy,  and  not  of  Dpn.  The  fact  that  in  1  Chron.  viii.  35  we 
have  the  name  J!"?.^'?  in  the  place  of  T]t}^  in  1  Chron.  ix.  41, 
being  the  only  instance  of  the  interchange  of  N  and  n  in 
Hebrew,  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  sustain  the  alteration,  amidst 
the  great  mass  of  various  readings  in  the  genealogies  of  the 
Chronicles.  Moreover,  chdmuts,  from  chdmets,  to  be  sharp, 
does  not  mean  red  (=  'ddOin),  but  a  glaring  colour,  like  the 
Greek  o^iJs ;  and  even  in  Isa.  Ixiii.  1  it  has  simply  this  mean- 
ing, i.e.  merely  "denotes  the  unusual  redness  of  the  dress, 
which  does  not  look  like  the  purple  of  a  king's  talar,  or  the 
scarlet  of  a  chlamys"  (Delitzsch) ;  or,  speaking  more  correctly, 
it  merely  denotes  the  glaring  colour  which  the  dre^s  has 
acquired  through  being  sprinkled  over  with  red  spots,  arising 
either-  from  the  dark  juice  of  the  grape  or  from  blood.  All 
that  remains  therefore  is  to  acknowledge,  in  accordance  with 
the  words  of  the  text,  that  in  the  interpretation  of  the  vision 
the  departure  of  the  team  with  the  red  horses  is  omitted,  and 
the  team  with  speckled  powerful  horses  divided  into  two  teams 
— one  with  speckled  horses,  and  the  other  with  black.  We 
cannot  find  any  support  in  this  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
four  chariots  as  denoting  the  four  imperial  monarchies  of 
Daniel,  since  neither  the  fact  that  there  are  four  chariots  nor 
the  colour  of  the  teams  furnishes  any  tenable  ground  for  this. 
And  it  is  precluded  by  the  angel's  comparison  of  the  four 
chariots  to  the  four  winds,  which  point  to  four  quarters  of  the 
VOL.  II.  T 
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globe,  as  in  Jer.  xlix.  36  and  Dan.  vii.  2,  but  not  to  four 
empires  rising  one  after  another,  one  of  which  always  took 
the  place  of  the  other,  so  that  they  embraced  the  same  lands, 
and  were  merely  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  fact 
that  each  in  succession  spread  over  a  wider  surface  than  its 
predecessor.  The  colour  of  the  horses  also  does  not  favour, 
but  rather  opposes,  any  reference  to  the  four  great  empires. 
Leaving  out  of  sight  the  arguments  already  adduced  at  ch. 
i.  8  against  this  interpretation,  Kliefoth  himself  admits  that, 
so  far  as  the  horses  and  their  colour  are  concerned,  there  is  a 
thorough  contrast  between  this  vision  and  the  first  one  (ch. 
i.  7-17), — namely,  that  in  the  first  vision  the  colour  assigned 
to  the  horses  corresponds  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to 
which  they  are  sent,  whereas  in  the  vision  before  us  they  have 
the  colour  of  the  kingdoms  from  which  they  set  out  to  convey 
the  judgment  to  the  others  ;  and  he  endeavours  to  explain  this 
distinction,  by  saying  that  in  the  first  vision  the  riders  procure 
information  from  the  different  kingdoms  of  the  world  as  to 
their  actual  condition,  whereas  in  the  vision  before  us  the 
chariots  have  to  convey  the  judgment  to  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world.  But  this  distinction  furnishes  no  tenable  ground  for 
interpreting  the  colour  of  the  horses  in  the  one  case  in  accord- 
ance with  the  object  of  their  mission,  and  in  the  other  case  in 
accordance  with  their  origin  or  starting-point.  If  the  intention 
was  to  set  forth  the  stamp  of  the  kingdoms  in  the  colours,  they 
would  correspond  in  both  visions  to  the  kingdoms  upon  or  in 
which  the  riders  and  the  chariots  had  to  perform  their  mission. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  colour  is  regulated  by  the  nature 
and  object  of  the  vision,  so  that  these  are  indicated  by  it,  it 
cannot  exhibit  the  character  of  the  great  empires. 

If  we  look  still  further  at  the  statement  of  the  angel  as  to 
the  destination  of  the  chariots,  the  two  attempts  made  by  Hof- 
mann  and  Kliefoth  to  combine  the  colours  of  the  horses  with 
the  empires,  show  most  distinctly  the  untenable  character  of 
this  view.  According  to  both  these  expositors,  the  angel  says 
nothing  about  the  chariot  with  the  red  horses,  because  the 
Babylonian  empire  had  accomplished  its  mission  to  destroy  the 
Assyrian  empire.  But  the  Perso-Median  empire  had  also 
accomplished  its  mission  to  destroy  the  Babylonian,  and  there- 
fore the  team  with  the  black  horses  should  also  have  been  left 
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unnoticed  in  the  explanation.  On  the  other  hand,  Kliefoth 
asserts,  and  appeals  to  the  participle  CXV'  in  ver.  6  in  support 
of  his  assertion,  that  the  chariot  with  the  horses  of  the  imperial 
monarchy  of  Medo-Persia  goes  to  the  north  country,  viz.  Meso- 
potamia, the  seat  of  Babel,  to  convey  the  judgment  of  God 
thither ;  that  the  judgment  was  at  that  very  time  in  process  of 
execution,  and  the  chariot  was  going  in  the  prophet's  own  day. 
But  although  the  revolt  of  Babylon  in  the  time  of  Darius,  and 
its  result,  furnish  an  apparent  proof  that  the  power  of  the 
Babylonian  empire  was  not  yet  completely  destroyed  in  Zecha- 
riah's  time,  this  intimation  cannot  lie  in  the  participle  as  ex- 
pressing what  is  actually  in  process,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
in  that  case  the  perfects  IS'V'  which  follow  would  necessarily 
affirm  what  had  already  taken  place;  and  consequently  not  only 
would  the  white  horses,  which  went  out  behind  the  black,  i.e. 
the  horses  of  the  imperial  monarchy  of  Macedonia,  have  exe- 
cuted the  judgment  upon  the  Persian  empire,  but  the  speckled 
horses  would  have  accomplished  their  mission  also,  since  the 
same  isy  is  affirmed  of  both.  The  interchange  of  the  participle 
with  the  perfect  does  not  point  to  any  difference  in  the  time  at 
which  the  events  occur,  but  simply  expresses  a  distinction  in 
tlie  idea.  In  the  clause  with  CKi"^  the  mission  of  the  chariot 
is  expressed  through  the  medium  of  the  participle,  according  to 
its  idea.  The  expression  "  the  black  horses  are  going  out"  is 
equivalent  to,  "  they  are  appointed  to  go  out;"  whereas  in  the 
following  clauses  with  INi'J  the  going  out  is  expressed  in  the 
form  of  a  fact,  for  which  we  should  use  the  present. 

A  still  greater  difficulty  lies  in  the  way  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  colours  of  the  horses  as  denoting  the  great  empires,  from 
the  statement  concerning  the  places  to  which  the  teams  go 
forth.  Kliefoth  finds  the  reason  why  not  only  the  black  horses 
(of  the  Medo-Persian  monarchy),  but  also  the  white  horses  (of 
the  Grseco-Macedonian),  go  forth  to  the  north  country  (Meso- 
potamia), but  the  latter  after  the  former,  in  the  fact  that  not 
only  the  Babylonian  empire  had  its  seat  there,  but  the  Medo- 
Persian  empire  also.  But  how  does  the  going  forth  of  the 
speckled  horses  into  the  south  country  (Egypt)  agree  with 
this  ?  If  the  fourth  chariot  answered  to  the  fourth  empire  in 
Daniel,  i.e.  to  the  Eoman  empire,  since  this  empire  executed 
the  judgment   upon  the   Grseco-Macedonian   monarchy,  this 
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chariot  must  of  necessity  have  gone  forth  to  the  seat  of  that 
monarchy.  But  that  was  not  Egypt,  the  south  country,  but 
Central  Asia  or  Babylon,  where  Alexander  died  in  the  midst 
of  his  endeavours  to  give  a  firm  foundation  to  his  monarchy. 
In  order  to  explain  the  going  out  of  the  (fourth)  chariot  with 
the  speckled  horses  into  the  south  country,  Hofmann  inserts 
between  the  Grseco-Macedonian  monarchy  and  the  Koman  the 
empire  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  as  a  smal'  intermediate  empire, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  speckled  horses,  and  thereby  brings 
Zechariah  into  contradiction  not  only  with  Daniel's  description 
of  tlie  empires,  but  also  with  the  historical  circumstances,  ac- 
cording to  which,  as  Kiiefoth  has  already  observed,  "  Antioclius 
Epiphanes  and  his  power  had  not  the  importance  of  an  imperial 
inonarcliy,  but  were  merely  an  offshoot  of  another  imperial 
monarchy,  namely  the  Grseco-Macedonian."  ^  Kliefoth's  attempt 
to  remove  this  difficulty  is  also  a  failure.  Understanding  by 
the  spotted  strong  horses  the  Koman  empire,  he  explains  the 
separation  of  the  spotted  from  the  powerful  horses  in  the 
angel's  interpretation  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  impe- 
rial monarchy  of  Rome, — namely,  that  it  will  first  of  all  appear 
as  an  actual  and  united  empire,  but  will  then  break  up  into  ten 
kingdoms,  i.e.  into  a  plurality  of  kingdoms  embracing  the  whole 

1  Kiiefoth  (Sack.  p.  90)  adds,  by  way  of  still  further  argument  in 
support  of  the  above :  "  The  way  in  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  intro- 
duced in  Dan.  viii.  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  these  historical  circum- 
stances.    The  third  monarchy,  the  Grseco-Macedonian,  represented  as  a 
he-goat,  destroys  the  Medo-Persian  empire ;  but  its  first  great  horn,  Alex- 
ander, breaks  off  in  the  midst  of  its  victorious   career :  four  horns  or 
kingdoms  grow  out  of  the  Grseco-Macedonian,  and  one  of  these  offshoots 
of  the  Macedonian  empire  is  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  '  little  horn,'  the 
bold  and  artful  king."     But  Zechariah  would  no  more  agree  with  this 
description  in  Daniel  than  with  the  historical  fulfilment,  if  he  had  intended 
the  speckled  horses  to  represent  Antiochus  Epiphanes.     For  whereas,  like 
Daniel,  he  enumerates  four  imperial  monarchies,  he  makes  the  spotted 
horses  appear  not  with  the  third  chariot,  but  with  the  fourth,  and  expressly 
Combines: the  spotted  horses  with  the  powerful  ones,  which,  even  according 
to  Hofmann,  were  intended  to  indicate  the  Romans,  and  therefore  unques- 
tionably connects  the  spotted  horses  with  the  Roman  empire.     If,  then,  he 
wished  the  spotted  horses  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  he  would  represent  Antiochus  Epiphanes  not  as  an  offshoot  of 
the  third  or  Grseco-Macedonian  monarchy,  but  as  the  first  member  of  the 
fourth  or  Roman,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  book  of  Daniel  and  to  the 
historical  order  of  events. 
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earth,  and  finally  pass  over  into  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist. 
Accordingly,  the  spotted  horses  go  out  first  of  all,  and  carry 
the  spirit  of  wrath  to  the  south  country,  Egypt,  which  comes 
into  consideration  as  the  kingdom  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  as  that 
most  vigorous  offshoot  of  the  Grseco-Macedonian  monarchy, 
which  survived  Antiochus  Epiphanes  himself.  The  powerful 
horses  harnessed  to  the  same  chariot  as  the  Roman  horses  go 
out  after  this,  and  wander  over  the  whole  earth.  They  are  the 
divided  kingdoms  of  Daniel  springing  out  of  the  Eoman  empire, 
which  are  called  the  powerful  ones,  not  only  because  they  go 
over  the  whole  earth,  but  also  because  Antichrist  with  his 
kingdom  springs  out  of  them,  to  convey  the  judgments  of  God 
over  the  whole  earth.  But  however  skilful  this  interpretation 
is,  it  founders  on  the  fact,  that  it  fails  to  explain  the  going 
forth  of  the  speckled  horses  into  the  land  of  the  south  in  a 
manner  corresponding  to  the  object  of  the  vision  and  the  his- 
torical circumstances.  If  the  vision  represented  the  judg- 
ment, which  falls  upon  the  empires  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
one  kingdom  destroys  or  breaks  up  the  other,  the  speckled 
horses,  which  are  intended  to  represent  the  actual  and  united 
Eoman  empire,  would  of  necessity  have  gone  out  not  merely 
into  the  south  country,  but  into  the  north  country  also,  because 
the  Eoman  empire  conquered  and  destroyed  not  only  the  one 
offshoot  of  the  Grseco-Macedonian  empire,  but  all  the  kingdoms 
that  sprang  out  of  that  empire.  Kliefoth  has  given  no  reason 
for  the  exclusive  reference  to  the  southern  branch  of  this  im- 
perial monarchy,  nor  can  any  reason  be  found.  The  kingdom 
of  the  Ptolemies  neither  broke  up  the  other  kingdoms  that 
sprang  out  of  the  monarchy  of  Alexander,  nor  received  them 
into  itself,  so  that  it  could  be  mentioned  as  pars  pro  toto,  and 
it  had  no  such  importance  in  relation  to  the  holy  land  and 
nation  as  that  it  could  be  referred  to  on  that  account.  If  the 
angel  had  simply  wished  to  mention  a  vigorous  offshoot  of  the 
Grseco-Macedonian  empire  instead  of  mentioning  the  whole, 
he  would  certainly  have  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  kingdom  of  the 
Seleucidse,  which  developed  itself  in  Antiochus  Epiphanes  into 
a  type  of  Antichrist,  and  have  let  the  speckled  horses  also  go  to 
the  north,  i.e.  to  Syria.  This  could  have  been  explained  by  re- 
ferring to  Daniel ;  but  not  their  going  forth  to  the  south  country 
from  the  fact  that  the  south  country  is  mentioned  in  Dan.  xi.  5, 
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as  Kliefoth  supposes,  inasmuch  as  in  this  prophecy  of  Daniel 
not  only  the  king  of  the  south,  but  the  king  of  the  north  is  also 
mentioned,  and  that  long-continued  conflict  between  the  two  de- 
scribed, which  inflicted  such  grievous  injury  upon  the  holy  land. 
To  obtain  a  simple  explanation  of  the  vision,  we  must 
consider,  above  all  things,  that  in  all  these  visions  the  inter- 
pretations of  the  angel  do  not  furnish  a  complete  explanation 
of  all  the  separate  details  of  the  vision,  but  simply  hints  and 
expositions  of  certain  leading  features,  from  which  the  meaning 
of  the  whole  may  be  gathered.  This  is  the  case  here.  All 
the  commentators  have  noticed  the  fact,  that  the  statement  in 
ver.  8  concerning  the  horses  going  forth  into  the  north  country, 
viz.  that  they  carry  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  thither,  also  applies 
to  the  rest  of  the  teams— namely,  that  they  also  carry  the 
Spirit  of  Jehovah  to  the  place  to  which  they  go  forth.  It  is 
also  admitted  that  the  angel  confines  himself  to  interpreting 
single  features  by  individualizing.  This  is  the  case  here  with 
regard  to  the  two  lands  to  which  the  chariots  go  forth.  The 
land  of  the  north,  i.e.  the  territory  covered  by  the  lands  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  the  land  of  the  south,  i.e.  Egypt, 
are  mentioned  as  the  two  principal  seats  of  the  power  of  the 
world  in  its  hostility  to  Israel :  Egypt  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Asshur-Babel  on  the  other,  which  were  the  principal  foes  of 
the  people  of  God,  not  only  before  the  captivity,  but  also 
afterwards,  in  the  conflicts  between  Syria  and  Egypt  for  the 
possession  of  Palestine  (Dan.  xi.).  If  we  observe  this  combina- 
tion, the  hypothesis  that  our  vision  depicts  the  fate  of  the  four 
imperial  monarchies,  is  deprived  of  all  support.  Two  chariots 
go  into  the  north  country,  which  is  one  representative  of  the 
heathen  world-power :  viz.  first  of  all  the  black  horses,  to  carry 
famine  thither,  as  one  of  the  great  plagues  of  God  with  which 
the  ungodly  are  punished :  a  plague  which  is  felt  all  the  more 
painfully,  in  proportion  to  the  luxury  and  excess  in  which  men 
have  previously  lived.  Then  follow  the  white  horses,  indi- 
cating that  the  judgment  will  lead  to  complete  victory  over 
the  power  of  the  world.  Into  the  south  country,  i.e.  to  Egypt, 
the  other  representative  of  the  heathen  world-power,  goes  the 
chariot  with  the  speckled  horses,  to  carry  the  manifold  judg- 
ment of  death  by  sword,  famine,  and  pestilence,  which  is 
indicated  by  this  colour.     After  what  has  been  said  concerning 
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the  team  that  went  forth  into  the  north  country,  it  follows  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  this  judgment  will  also  execute  the 
will  of  the  Lord,  so  that  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  a  chariot  to 
be  mentioned.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  evidently  important 
to  guard  against  the  opinion  that  the  judgment  would  only 
affect  the  two  countries  or  kingdoms  that  are  specially  men- 
tioned, and  to  give  distinct  prominence  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  only  representatives  of  the  heathen  world,  and  that  what 
is  here  announced  applies  to  the  whole  world  that  is  at  enmity 
against  God.  This  is  done  through  the  explanation  in  ver.  7 
concerning  the  going  out  of  a  fourth  team,  to  pass  through 
the  whole  earth.  This  mission  is  not  received  by  the  red 
horses,  but  by  the  powerful  ones,  as  the  speckled  horses  are 
also  called  in  the  vision,  to  indicate  that  the  manifold  judg- 
ments indicated  by  the  speckled  horses  will  pass  over  the  earth 
in  all  their  force.  The  going  forth  of  the  red  horses  is  not 
mentioned,  simply  because,  according  to  the  analogy  of  what 
has  been  said  concerning  the  other  teams,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  it,  as  the  blood-red  colour  pointed  clearly  enough 
to  the  shedding  of  blood.  The  object  of  the  going  forth  of 
the  chariots  is  to  let  down  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  upon  the 
land  in  question.  '^  nil  n''3nj  to  cause  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah 
to  rest,  i.e.  to  let  it  down,  is  not  identical  with  inon  ri'ian,  to  let 
out  His  wrath,  in  Ezek.  v.  13,  xvi.  42  ;  for  ruSch  is  not  equi- 
valent to  chemdh,  wrath  or  fury ;  but  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  is 
riiSch  mishpdt  (Isa.  iv.  4),  a  spirit  of  judgment,  which  not  only 
destroys  what  is  ungodly,  but  also  quickens  and  invigorates 
what  is  related  to  God.  The  vision  does  not  set  forth  the 
destruction  of  the  world-power,  which  is  at  enmity  against  God, 
but  simply  the  judgment  by  which  God  purifies  the  sinful 
world,  exterminates  all  that  is  ungodly,  and  renews  it  by  His 
Spirit.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  vers.  6  and  7  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  address  of  the  angel,  and  not  an  explanation 
given  by  the  prophet  of  what  has  been  said  by  the  angel  in 
ver.  5.  The  construction  in  ver.  6a  is  anakolouthic,  the  horses 
being  made  the  subject  in  Q^NS^,  instead  of  the  chariot  with 
black  horses,  because  the  significance  of  the  chariots  lay  in 
the  horses.  The  object  to  l»t<*l  in  ver.  lb  is  "  the  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth"  in  ver.  5,  who  causes  the  chariots  to  go  forth; 
whereas  in  ''n><  PVVl  in  ver.  8  it  is  the  interpreting  angel  again. 
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By  PJ^ll,  lit.  he  cried  to  Iiim,  te.  called  out  to  him  with  a  loud 
voice,  the  contents  of  the  exclamation  are  held  up  as  important 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  whole. 

THE  CEOWN  UPON  JQSHUa'S  HEAD. — CHAP.  VI.  9-15. 

The  series  of  visions  closes  with  a  symbolical  transaction, 
which  is  closely  connected  with  the  substance  of  the  night- 
visions,  and  sets  before  the  eye  the  figure  of  the  mediator  of 
salvation,  who,  as  crowned  high  priest,  or  as  priestly  king,  is 
to  build  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  raise  it  into  a  victorious 
power  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  for  the  purpose  of 
comforting  and  strengthening  the  congregation.  The  transac- 
tion is  the  following  :  Ver.  9.  "  And  the  word  of  Jehovah  came 
to  me  thus:  Ver.  10.  Take  of  the  people  of  the  captivity,  of 
Cheldai,  of  Tohijah,  and  of  Jedahyah,  and  go  thou  the  same  day, 
go  into  the  house  of  Josiah  the  son  of  Zephaniah,  whither  they 
have  come  from  Babel;  Ver.  11.  And  take  silver  and  gold,  and 
make  crowns,  and  set  them  upon  the  head  of  Joshua  the  son  of 
Jozadak  the  high  priest."  By  the  introduction,  "  The  word  of 
the  Lord  came  to  me,"  the  following  transaction  is  introduced 
as  a  procedure  of  symbolical  importance.  It  is  evident  from 
vers.  10  and  11  that  messengers  had  come  to  Jerusalem  from 
the  Israelites  who  had  been  left  behind  in  Babel,  to  offer 
presents  of  silver  and  gold,  probably  for  supporting  the  erec- 
tion of  the  temple,  and  had  gone  to  the  house  of  Josiah  the 
son  of  Zephaniah.  The  prophet  is  to  go  to  them,  and  to  take 
silver  and  gold  from  them,  to  have  a  crown  made  for  Joshua 
the  high  priest.  The  construction  in  vers.  10  and  11  is  some- 
what broad  and  dragging.  The  object  is  wanting  to  the  inf. 
absol.  nipPj  which  is  used  instead  of  the  imperative ;  and  the 
sentence  which  has  been  begun  is  interrupted  by  '1J1  nxai  so 
that  the  verb  which  stands  at  the  head  is  resumed  in  the  finpisi 
of  ver.  11,  and  the  sentence  finished  by  the  introduction  of 
the  object.  This  view  is  the  simplest  one.  For  it  is  still  more 
impracticable  to  take  nip^  in  an  absolute  sense,  and  either 
supply  the  object  from  the  context,  or  force  it  out  by  altera- 
tions of  the  text  (Hitzig).  If,  for  example,  we  were  to  supply 
as  the  object.  "  that  which  they  are  bringing,"  this  meanincr 
would  result :  "  accept  what  tliey  are  bringing,  do  not  refuse 
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it,"  without  there  being  any  ground  for  the  assumption  that 
there  had  been  any  unwillingness  to  accept  the  presents.  The 
alteration  of  '''^?no  into  ^lOTO,  "  my  jewels,"  is  destitute  of  any 
critical  support,  and  '''i^np  is  defended  against  critical  caprice 
by  the  thrf?  in  ver.  14.  Nor  can  nMjn  nsD  be  taken  as  the 
object  to  nipb,  "  take  (some)  from  the  emigi'ation,"  because 
this  thought  requires  )0,  and  is  irreconcilable  with  ^^^,  "  from 
with."  Haggoldh,  lit.  the  wandering  into  exile,  then  those  who 
belong  to  the  wandering,  or  to  the  exiled,  not  merely  those 
who  are  still  in  exile,  but  very  frequently  also  those  who  have 
returned  from  exile.  This  is  the  meaning  here,  as  in  Ezra 
iv.  1,  vi.  19,  etc.  Mecheldai  is  an  abbreviation  for  "^hn  nsp. 
Cheldai,  Tobiyah,  and  Yedaliyah,  were  the  persons  who  had 
come  from  Babylon  to  bring  the  present.  This  is  implied  in 
the  words  '3D  5S3  l^S,  whither  they  have  come  from  Babel. 
"IK'S  is  an  accus.  loci,  pointing  back  to  ITa.  We  are  not  war- 
ranted in  interpreting  the  names  of  these  men  symbolically  or 
typically,  either  by  the  circumstance  that  the  names  have  an 
appellative  meaning,  like  all  proper  names  in  Hebrew,  or  by 
the  fact  that  Cheldai  is  written  Chelem  in  ver.  14,  and  that 
instead  of  Josiah  we  have  there  apparently  chen.  For  clien  is 
not  a  proper  name  (see  at  ver.  14),  and  chelem,  i.e.  strength, 
is  not  materially  different  from  Cheldai,  i.e.  the  enduring  one ; 
so  that  it  is  only  a  variation  of  the  name,  such  as  we  often 
meet  with.  The  definition  "on  that  day"  can  only  point  back 
to  the  day  mentioned  in  ch.  i.  7,  on  which  Zechariah  saw  the 
night-visions,  so  that  it  defines  the  chronological  connection 
between  this  symbolical  transaction  and  those  night-visions. 
For,  with  the  explanation  given  by  C.  B.  Michaelis,  "  die  isto 
quo  scil.  facere  debes  quce  nunc  mando"  the  definition  of  the 
time  is  unmeaning.  If  God  had  defined  the  day  more  precisely 
to  the  prophet  in  the  vision,  the  prophet  would  have  recorded 
it.  Zechariah  is  to  have  given  to  him  as  much  of  the  silver 
and  gold  which  they  have  brought  with  them  as  is  required 
to  make  'dtdroth.  The  plural  'Oidroth  does  indeed  apparently 
point  to  at  least  two  crowns,  say  a  silver  and  a  golden  one,  as 
C.  B.  Michaelis  and  Hitzig  suppose.  But  what  follows  cannot 
be  made  to  harmonize  with  this.  The  prophet  is  to  put  the 
'atdroth  upon  Joshua's  head.  But  you  do  not  put  two  or 
more  crowns  upon  the  head  of  one  man  ;  and  the  indifference 
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with  which  Ewald,  Hitzig,  and  Bunsen  interpolate  the  words 
CNia?  baiir  after  C'^ia,  without  the  smallest  critical  authority, 
is  condemned  by  the  fact  that  in  what  follows  only  one  wearer 
of  a  crown  is  spoken  of,  and  in  ver.  13,  according  to  the  correct 
interpretation,  there  is  no  "  sharp  distinction  made  between  the 
priest  and  the  Messiah."  The  plural  'dtdroth  denotes  here  one 
single  splendid  crown,  consisting  of  several  gold  and  silver 
twists  wound  together,  or  rising  one  above  another,  as  in  Job 
xxxi.  36,  and  just  as  in  Rev.  xix.  12  (iirl  ttjv  Ke<f)dkriv  avrov 
hiahrifiara  nroXK.a)  Christ  is  said  to  wear,  not  many  separate 
diadems,  but  a  crown  consisting  of  sevei'al  diadems  twisted 
together,  as  the  insignia  of  His  regal  dignity. 

The  meaning  of  this  is  explained  in  vers.  12-15.  Ver.  12. 
"  And  speak  to  him,  saying,  Thus  speaheth  Jehovah  of  hosts, 
saying,  Behold  a  man,  His  name  is  Tsemaeh  (Sprout),  and  from 
His  place  will  He  sprout  up,  and  build  the  temple  of  Jehovah. 
Ver.  13.  And  He  ivill  build  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  and  He  will 
carry  loftiness,  and  will  sit  and  rule  upon  His  throne,  and  toill 
be  a  priest  upon  His  throne,  and  the  counsel  of  peace  will  be 
between  them  both.  Ver.  14.  And  the  crown  will  be  to  Chelem, 
and  to  Tobijah,  and  to  Jedahjah,  and  the  favour  of  the  son  of 
Zephaniah,  for  a  memorial  in  the  temple  of  Jehovah.  Ver,  15. 
And  they  that  are  far  off  loill  come  and  build  at  the  temple  of 
.Tehovah ;  then  will  ye  know  that  Jehovah  of  hosts  hath  sent  me 
to  you ;  and  it  will  come  to  pass,  if  ye  hearken  to  the  voice  of 
Jehovah  your  God.'  Two  things  are  stated  in  these  verses 
concerning  the  crown  :  (1)  In  vers.  12  and  13  the  meaning  is 
explained  of  the  setting  of  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  Joshua 
the  high  priest;  and  (2)  in  vers.  14,  15,  an  explanation  is 
given  of  the  circumstance,  that  the  crown  had  been  made  of 
silver  and  gold  presented  by  men  of  the  captivity.  The 
crowning  of  Joshua  the  high  priest  with  a  royal  crown,  which 
did  not  properly  belong  to  the  high  priest  as  such,  as  his  head- 
dress is  neither  called  a  crown  (dtdrdh)  nor  formed  part  of 
tlie  insignia  of  royal  dignity  and  glory,  bad  a  typical  signifi- 
cance. It  pointed  to  a  man  who  would  sit  upon  his  throne  as 
both  ruler  and  priest,  tiiat  is  to  say,  would  combine  both  royalty 
and  priesthood  in  his  own  person  and  rank.  The  expression 
"  Speak  thou  to  him"  shows  that  the  words  of  Jehovah  are 
addressed  to  Joshua,  and  to  him  alone  (V^s  is  singular),  and 
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tlierefore  that  Zerubbabel  must  not  be  interpolated  into  ver.  11 
along  with  Joshua.  The  man  whom  Joshua  is  to  represent  or 
typify,  by  having  a  crown  placed  upon  his  head,  is  designated 
as  the  Messiah,  by  the  name  Tsemach  (see  at  ch.  iii.  8) ;  and  this 
name  is  explained  by  the  expression  nps;  vrinnb.  These  words 
must  not  be  taken  impersonally,  in  the  sense  of  "  under  him 
will  it  sprout"  (LXX.,  Luth.,  Calov.,  Hitzig,  Maurer,  and 
others)  ;  for  this  thought  cannot  be  justified  from  the  usage  of 
the  language,  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  quite  remote  from  the 
context,  since  we  have  I'^linJilD,  and  not  Vnnri  (under  him)  ;  and 
moreover,  the  change  of  subject  in  naS'_  and  njaii  would  be  in- 
tolerably harsh.  In  addition  to  this,  according  to  Jer.  xxxiii. 
15,  the  Messiah  is  called  Tsemach,  because  Jehovah  causes  a 
righteous  growth  to  spring  up  to  David,  so  that  Tsemach  is  the 
sprouting  one,  and  not  he  who  makes  others  or  something  else 
to  sprout.  "i''^r'!?'?,  "  from  under  himself,"  is  equivalent  to 
"  from  his  place"  (Ex.  x.  23),  i.e.  from  his  soil ;  and  is  cor- 
rectly explained  by  Alting  in  Hengstenberg  thus  :  "  both  as  to 
his  nation  and  as  to  his  country,  of  the  house  of  David,  Judah, 
and  Abraham,  to  whom  the  promises  were  made."  It  also 
contains  an  allusion  to  the  fact  that  He  will  grow  from  below 
upwards,  from  lowliness  to  eminence.  This  Sprout  will  build 
the  temple  of  the  Lord,  That  these  words  do  not  refer  to 
the  building  of  the  earthly  temple  of  stone  and  wood,  as  Eos. 
and  Hitzig  with  the  Rabbins  suppose,  is  so  obvious,  that  even 
Koehler  has  given  up  this  view  here,  and  understands  the 
words,  as  Hengstenberg,  Tholuck,  and  others  do,  as  relating  to 
the  spiritual  temple,  of  which  the  tabernacle  and  the  temples  of 
both  Solomon  and  Zerubbabel  were  only  symbols,  the  temple 
which  is  the  church  of  God  itself  (Hos.  viii.  1 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  5  ; 
Heb.  iii.  6 ;  and  Eph.  ii.  21,  22).  Zechariah  not  only  speaks 
of  this  temple  here,  but  also  in  ch.  iv.  9,  as  Haggai  had  done 
before  him,  in  Hag.  ii.  6-9,  which  puts  the  correctness  of  our 
explanation  of  these  passages  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt.  The 
repetition  of  this  statement  in  ver.  13a  is  not  useless,  but  serves, 
as  the  emphatic  Nini  before  this  and  the  following  sentence 
shows,  to  bring  the  work  of  the  Tsemach  into  connection  with 
the  place  He  will  occupy,  in  other  words,  to  show  the  glory 
of  the  temple  to  be  built.  The  two  clauses  are  to  be  linked 
together  thus :  "  He  who  will  build  the  temple,  the  same  will 
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carry  eminence."     Tliere  is  no  "  antithesis  to  the  building  of 
the  temple  by  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel"  (Koehler)  in  S=ini ;  but 
this  is  quite  as  foreign  to  the  context  as  another  view  of  the 
same  commentator,  viz.  that  ver.  13  interrupts  the  explanation 
of  what  the  shoot  is  to  be.     nin,  eminence,  is  the  true  word  for 
regal  majesty  (cf.  Jer.  xxii.  18  ;  1  Chron.  xxix.  25  ;  Dan.  xi. 
21).     In  this  majesty  He  will  sit  upon  His  throne  and  rule, 
also  using  His  regal  dignity  and  power  for  the  good  of  His 
people,  and  will  be  a  Priest  upon  His  throne,  i.e.  will  be  at 
once  both  Priest  and  King  upon  the  throne  which  He  assumes. 
The  rendering,  "  And  there  will  be  a  priest  upon  His  throne" 
(Ewald  and  Hitzig),  is  precluded  by  the  simple  structure  of 
the  sentences,  and  still  more  by  the  strangeness  of  the  thought 
which  it  expresses ;  for  the  calling  of  a  priest  in  relation  to 
God  and  the  people  is  not  to  sit  upon  a  throne,  but  to  stand 
before  Jehovah  (cf.  Judg.  xx.  28  ;  Deut.  xvii.  12).     Even  the 
closing  words  of  this  verse,  "  And  a  counsel  of  peace  will  be 
between  them  both,"  do  not  compel  us  to  introduce  a  priest 
sitting  upon  the  throne  into  the  text  by  the  side  of  the  Tsemach 
ruling  upon  His  throne.     Dil\3K'  cannot  be  taken  as  a  neuter 
in  the  sense  of  "  between  the  regal  dignity  of  the  Messiah  and 
His  priesthood"  (Capp.,  Eos.),  and  does  not  even  refer  to  the 
Tsemach  and  Jehovah,  but  to  the  Moshel  and  Kohen,  who  sit 
upon  the  throne,  united  in  one  person,  in  the  Tsemach.    Between 
these  two  there  will  be  'atsath  shdlom.     This  does  not  merely 
mean,  "  the  most  perfect  harmony  will  exist"  (Hofmann,  Um- 
breit),   for  that  is  a  matter  of  course,  and  does  not  exhaust  the 
meaning  of  the  words.     'Atsath  shdlom,  counsel  of  peace,  is 
not  merely  peaceful,  harmonious  consultation,  but  consultation 
which  has  peace  for  its  object ;  and  the  thought  is  the  follow- 
ing :  The  Messiah,  who  unites  in  Himself  royalty  and  priesthood, 
will  counsel  and  promote  the  peace  of  His  people. 

This  is  the  typical  meaning  of  the  crowning  of  the  high 
priest  Joshua.  But  another  feature  is  added  to  this.  The 
crown,  which  has  been  placed  upon  the  head  of  Joshua,  to 
designate  him  as  the  type  of  the  Messiah,  is  to  be  kept  in  the 
temple  of  the  Lord  after  the  performance  of  this  act,  as  a 
memorial  for  those  who  bring  the  silver  and  gold  from  the 
exiles  in  Babel,  and  'V!3  trii>,  i.e.  for  the  favour  or  grace  of  the 
son  of  Zephaniah.     Chen  is  not  a  proper  name,  or  another  name 
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for  Josiah,  but  an  appellative  in  the  sense  of  favour,  or  a  favour- 
able disposition,  and  refers  to  the  favour  which  the  son  of 
Zephaniah  has  shown  to  the  emigrants  who  have  come  from 
Babylon,  by  receiving  them  hospitably  into  his  house.  For  a 
memorial  of  these  men,  the  crown  is  to  be  kept  in  the  temple 
of  Jehovah.  The  object  of  this  is  not  merely  "  to  guard  it 
against  profanation,  and  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the 
givers"  (Kliefoth)  ;  but  this  action  has  also  a  symbolical  and 
prophetic  meaning,  which  is  given  in  ver.  15  in  the  words, 
"  Strangers  will  come  and  build  at  the  temple  of  the  Lord." 
Those  who  have  come  from  the  far  distant  Babylon  are  types 
of  the  distant  nations  who  will  help  to  build  the  temple  of  the 
Lord  with  their  possessions  and  treasures.  This  symbolical 
proceeding  therefore  furnishes  a  confirmation  of  the  promise 
in  Hag.  ii.  7,  that  the  Lord  will  fill  His  temple  with  the 
treasures  of  all  nations.  By  the  realization  of  what  is  indi- 
cated in  this  symbolical  proceeding,  Israel  will  perceive  that 
the  speaker  has  been  sent  to  them  by  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  that  is 
to  say,  not  that  Zechariah  has  spoken  by  the  command  of  God, 
but  that  the  Lord  has  sent  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  For  although 
in  what  precedes,  only  the  prophet,  and  not  the  angel  of 
Jehovah,  has  appeared  as  acting  and  speaking,  we  must  not 
change  the  "  sending"  into  "  speaking"  here,  or  take  the 
formula  'Wl  ''S  DnV']'']  in  any  other  sense  here  than  in  ch.  ii.  13, 
15,  and  iv.  9.  We  must  therefore  assume,  that  just  as  the 
words  of  the  prophet  pass  imperceptibly  into  words  of  Jehovah, 
so  here  they  pass  into  the  words  of  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  who 
says  concerning  himself  that  Jehovah  has  sent  him.  The 
words  conclude  with  the  earnest  admonition  to  the  hearers,  that 
they  are  only  to  become  partakers  of  the  predicted  good  when 
they  hearken  to  the  voice  of  their  God.  The  sentence  com- 
mencing with  n^ni  does  not  contain  any  aposiopesis ;  there  is  no 
valid  ground  for  such  an  assumption  as  this  in  the  simple  an- 
nouncement, which  shows  no  trace  of  excitement ;  but  v'Mydh 
may  be  connected  with  the  preceding  thought,  "  ye  will  know," 
etc.,  and  affirms  that  they  will  only  discern  that  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  has  been  sent  to  them  when  they  pay  attention  to  the 
voice  of  their  God.  Now,  although  the  recognition  of  the 
sending  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  involves  participation  in  the 
Messianic  salvation,  the  fact  that  this  recognition  is  made  to 
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depend  upon  their  giving  heed  to  the  word  of  God,  by  no  means 
implies  that  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  or  the  participation  of 
the  Gentiles  in  His  kingdom,  will  be  bound  up  with  the  fidelity 
of  the  covenant  nation,  as  Hengstenberg  supposes;  but  the 
words  simply  declare  that  Israel  will  not  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Messiah  or  to  His  salvation,  unless  it  hearkens  to  the 
voice  of  the  Lord.  Whoever  intentionally  closes  his  eyes,  will 
be  unable  to  see  the  salvation  of  God. 

The  question  whether  the  prophet  really  carried  out  the 
symbolical  action  enjoined  upon  him  in  vers.  10  sqq.,  exter- 
nally or  not,  can  neither  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  nor 
with  a  decided  negative.  The  statement  in  ver.  11,  that  the 
prophet,  who  was  hardly  a  goldsmith,  was  to  make  the  crown, 
is  no  more  a  proof  that  it  was  not  actually  done,  than  the 
talmudic  notice  in  Middoth  iii.,  concerning  the  place  where 
the  crown  was  hung  up  in  the  temple,  is  a  proof  that  it 
was.  For  T\'''^V  in  ver.  11  may  also  express  causing  to  be 
made ;  and  the  talmudic  notice  referred  to  does  not  affirm 
that  this  crown  was  kept  in  the  temple,  but  simply  states  that 
in  the  porch  of  the  temple  there  were  beams  stretching  from 
one  wall  to  the  other,  and  that  golden  chains  were  fastened  to 
them,  upon  which  the  priestly  candidates  climbed  up  and  saw 
crowns ;  and  the  verse  before  us  is  then  quoted,  with  the 
formula  iDSiB'  as  a  confirmation  of  this. 


II.  THE  AITSWER  TO  THE  QUESTION  CONCERNING  THE 
FASTING.— Chap.  vii.  and  vm. 

In  reply  to  a  question  addressed  to  the  priests  and  prophets 
in  Jerusalem  by  the  messengers  of  Bethel,  whether  the  day  on 
which  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  were  reduced  to  ashes  by  the 
Chaldseans  is  still  to  be  kept  as  a  day  of  mourning  and  fasting 
(ch.  vii.  1-3),  the  Lord  declares  to  the  people  through  Zechariah, 
that  He  does  not  look  upon  fasting  as  a  service  well-pleasing 
to  Him,  but  that  He  desires  obedience  to  His  word  (vers.  4-7), 
and  that  He  has  only  been  obliged  to  scatter  Israel  among  the 
nations  on  account  of  its  obstinate  resistance  to  the  command- 
ments of  righteousness,  love,  and  truth  made  known  to  them 
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throngli  the  propliets  Cvers.  8-14),  but  that  now  He  will  turn 
again  to  Zion  and  Jerusalem  with  great  warmth  of  love,  and 
will  bless  His  people  with  abundant  blessings  if  they  will  only 
perform  truth,  just  judgment,  faithfulness,  and  love  one  towards 
another  (ch.  viii.  1-17).  Then  will  He  make  the  previous  fast- 
days  into  days  of  joy  and  delight  to  them,  and  so  glorify  Him- 
self upon  Jerusalem,  that  many  and  powerful  nations  will  come 
to  seek  and  worship  the  Lord  of  hosts  there  (ch.  viii.  18-23). 

THE  FAST-DAYS  OF  ISRAEL,  AND  OBEDIENCE  TO  THE  WORD 
OF  GOD. — CHAP.  VII. 

Vers.  1-3  describe  the  occasion  for  this  instructive  and 
consolatory  "  word  of  God,"  which  was  addressed  to  Zechariah 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Darius,  i.e.  two  years  after  the  building 
of  the  temple  was  resumed,  and  two  years  before  its  completion, 
and  therefore  at  a  time  when  the  building  must  have  been  far 
advanced,  and  the  temple  itself  was  possibly  already  finished 
in  the  rough.  Ver.  1.  "/i  came  to  pass  in  the  fourth  year  of 
king  Darius,  that  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  Zechariah,  on  the 
fourth  (day)  of  the  ninth  month,  in  Kislev."  In  this  definition 
of  the  time  we  are  surprised  first  of  all  at  the  circumstance, 
that,  according  to  the  Masoretic  accentuation,  and  the  division 
of  the  verses,  the  statement  of  the  time  is  torn  into  two  halves, 
and  the  notice  of  the  year  is  placed  after  "'nil,  whilst  that  of  the 
month  does  not  follow  till  after  ''''  1?"!  n^n ;  and  secondly,  at 
the  fact  that  the  introduction  of  the  occurrence  which  led  to 
this  word  of  God  is  appended  with  the  imperfect  c.  Vav  rel. 
(yayyishlach),  which  would  then  stand  in  the  sense  of  the  plu- 
perfect in  opposition  to  the  rule.  On  these  grounds  we  must 
give  up  the  Masoretic  division  of  the  verses,  and  connect  the 
notice  of  the  month  and  day  in  ver.  16  with  ver.  2,  so  that 
ver.  1  contains  merely  the  general  statement  that  in  the  fourth 
year  of  king  Darius  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Zechariah. 
What  follows  will  then  be  appended  thus :  On  the  fourth  day 
of  the  ninth  month,  in  Kislev,  Bethel  sent,  etc.  Thus  the  more 
precise  definition  of  the  time  is  only  given  in  connection  with 
the  following  occurrence,  because  it  was  self-evident  that  the 
word  of  God  which  was  addressed  to  the  prophet  in  consequence 
of  that  event,  could  not  have  been  addressed  to  him  before  it 
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occurred.  The  rendering  of  the  words  in  ver.  2a  is  also  a 
disputed  point.  We  adopt  the  following  :  Ver.  2.  "  Then 
Bethel  sent  Sharezer  and  Hegem-melech,  and  his  people,  to  entreat 
the  face  of  Jehovah,  (ver.  3)  to  speak  to  the  priests  who  were  at  the 
house  of  Jehovah  of  hosts,  and  to  the  prophets,  thus  :  Shall  I  weep, 
abstaining  in  the  fifth  month  as  I  have  now  done  so  many  years  V 
As  Beth-el  may  either  signify  the  house  of  God,  or  be  the  name 
of  the  town  of  Bethel,  it  may  be  taken  either  as  accus.  loci,  or  as 
the  subject  of  the  sentence.  Against  the  first  explanation,  which 
is  very  widely  spread,  viz.  "  it  sent  to  the  house  of  God,  or  to 
Bethel,  Sharezer,"  etc.,  or  "  they  sent  to  the  house  of  God  Shar- 
ezer," etc.,  it  maybe  argued  not  only  that  the  prophet,  in  order 
to  make  himself  intelligible,  ought  either  to  have  written  'el 
Beth- el,  or  to  have  placed  Beth- el  after  the  object,  but  also  that 
beth-el  cannot  be  shown  to  have  been  ever  applied  to  the  temple 
of  Jehovah,  and  that  it  would  have  been  altogether  out  of  place 
to  speak  of  sending  to  Bethel,  because  Jehovah  could  not  be 
prayed  to  in  Bethel  after  the  captivity.  We  must  therefore 
take  heth-el  as  the  subject,  and  understand  it  as  denoting  the 
population  of  Bethel,  and  not  as  a  name  given  to  the  church 
of  the  Lord,  since  there  are  no  conclusive  passages  to  support 
any  such  use,  as  heth  Y'huvdh  only  is  used  for  the  church  of 
God  (see  at  Hos.  viii.  1),  and  here  there  could  be  no  induce- 
ment to  employ  so  unusual  an  epithet  to  denote  the  nation.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Bethel  had 
already  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  according  to  Ezta  ii.  28  and 
Neh.  vii.  32;  and,  according  to  Neh.  xi.  31,  the  little  town 
appears  to  have  been  soon  rebuilt.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
city  sent  an  embassy  to  Jerusalem,  namely  Sharezer  and 
Rechem-Melech,  and  his  men.  The  omission  of  the  nota  accus. 
n^  has  indeed  been  adduced  as  an  objection  to  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  names  as  the  object,  and  the  names  have  been  there- 
fore taken  as  the  subject,  and  regarded  as  in  apposition  to 
Beth-el :  "  Bethel,  namely  Sharezer  and  Rechem,  etc.,  sent ;" 
that  is  to  say,  two  men  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Bethel,  who  are  supposed  to  have  acted  as  leaders  of  the  em- 
bassy. But  there  is  something  so  harsh  and  inflexible  in  the 
assumption  of  such  an  apposition  as  this,  that  in  spite  of  the 
omission  of  the  HK  we  prefer  to  regard  the  names  as  accusa- 
tives.   The  name  Sharezer  is  evidently  Assyrian  (cf.  Isa.  xxxvii 
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38 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  3,  13),  so  that  the  man  was  probably  born  in 
Babylonia.  The  object  of  sending  these  men  is  given  first  of 
all  in  general  terms :  viz.  '"  V.3"riN  nijnp,  Ut.  to  stroke  the  face 
of  Jehovah, — an  anthropomorphic  expression  for  affectionate 
entreaty  (see  at  Ps.  cxix.  58),  and  then  defined  more  precisely 
in  ver.  3,  where  it  is  stated  that  they  were  to  inquire  of  the 
priests  and  prophets,  i.e.  through  their  mediation,  to  entreat  an 
answer  from  the  Lord,  whether  the  mourning  and  fasting  were 
to  be  still  kept  up  in  the  fifth  month.  Through  the  clause 
'"  '^''5?  ''?'^.  the  priests  are  described  as  belonging  to  the  house 
of  Jehovah,  though  not  in  the  sense  supposed  by  Kliefoth, 
namely,  "because  they  were  appointed  to  serve  in  His  house 
along  with  the  Levites,  in  the  place  of  the  first-born,  who  were 
the  possession  of  Jehovah"  (Num.  iii.  41 ;  Deut.  x.  8,  9). 
There  is  no  such  allusion  here  ;  but  the  meaning  is  simply,  "  as 
the  persons  in  the  temple,  who  by  virtue  of  their  mediatorial 
service  were  able  to  obtain  an  answer  from  Jehovah  to  a  ques- 
tion addressed  to  Him  in  prayer."  The  connection  with  the 
prophets  points  to  this.  Tlie  question  n33Nn  is  defined  by  the 
inf.  absol.  lT3n,  as  consisting  in  weeping  or  lamentation  connected 
with  abstinence  from  food  and  drink,  i.e.  with  fasting.  On 
this  use  of  the  inf.  abs.,  see  Ewald,  §  280,  a;  l.TSlij  to  abstain  (in 
this  connection  from  meat  and  drink),  is  synonymous  with  DiV 
in  ver.  5.  D''^B'  n??  HT ;  "these  how  many  years,"  for  which 
we  should  say,  "  so  many  years."  Kammeh  suggests  the  idea 
of  an  incalculably  long  duration,  nj,  in  this  and  other  similar 
combinations  with  numerical  data,  has  acquired  the  force  of 
an  adverb  :  now,  already  (cf.  ch.  i.  12,  and  Ewald,  §  302,  b) 
The  subject  to  i^l??  is  the  papulation  of  Bethel,  by  which  the 
men  had  been  delegated.  The  question,  however,  had  reference 
to  a  subject  in  which  the  whole  community  was  interested, 
and  hence  the  answer  from  God  is  addressed  to  all  the  people 
(ver.  5).  So  far  as  the  circumstances  themselves  are  concerned, 
we  can  see  from  ver.  5  and  ch.  viii.  19,  that  during  the  cap- 
tivity the  Israelites  had  adopted  the  custom  of  commemorating 
the  leading  incidents  in  the  Chaldsean  catastrophe  by  keeping 
fast-days  in  the  fifth,  seventh,  fourth,  and  tenth  months.  In 
the  fifth  month  {Ab),  on  the  tenth  day,  because,  according  to 
Jer.  Hi.  12,  13,  that  was  the  day  on  which  the  temple  and  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  nineteenth  year 
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of  Nebuchadnezzar,  though  the  seventh  day  of  that  month  is 
the  date  given  in  2  Kings  xxv.  8,  9  (see  the  comm.  in  he). 
In  the  seventh  month,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  they 
fasted  on  the  third  day,  on  account  of  the  murder  of  the 
governor  Gedaliah,  and  the  Judseans  who  had  been  left  in  the 
land  (2  Kings  xxv.  25,  26 ;  Jer.  xli.  1  sqq.)-  In  the  fourth 
month  {Tammuz)  they  fasted  on  the  ninth  day,  on  account  of 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xxxix,  2,  Hi.  6,  7).  And  lastly,  in  the 
tenth  month,  a  fast  was  kept  on  the  tenth  day  on  account  of 
the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar on  that  day,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah  (2  Kings 
xxv.  1  and  Jer.  xxxix.  1)-^  The  question  put  by  the  delegates 
referred  simply  to  the  fasting  in  the  fifth  month,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  And  now  that  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple  was  rapidly  approaching  completion,  it 
appeared  no  longer  in  character  to  continue  to  keep  this  day, 
especially  as  the  prophets  had  proclaimed  on  the  part  of  God, 
that  the  restoration  of  the  temple  would  be  a  sign  that  Jehovah 
had  once  more  restored  His  favour  to  the  remnant  of  His  people. 
If  this  fast-day  were  given  up,  the  others  would  probably  be 
also  relinquished.  The  question  actually  involved  the  prayer 
that  the  Lord  would  continue  permanently  to  bestow  upon  His 

^  The  later  Jews  kept  the  9th  Ab  as  the  day  when  both  the  first  and 
second  temples  were  destroyed  by  fire ;  and  in  Mishna  Taanit  iv.  6,  five 
disasters  are  eniunerated,  which  had  fallen  upon  Israel  on  that  day  :  y\z. 

(1)  the  determination  of  God  not  to  suffer  the  fathers  to  enter  the  pro- 
mised land ;  (2  and  3)  the  destruction  of  the  first  and  second  temples  ; 
(4)  the  conquest  of  the  city  of  Bether  in  the  time  of  Bar-Cochba  •  (5)  the 
destruction  of  the  holy  city,  which  Eashi  explains  from  Mic.  ui.  12  and 
Jer.  xxvi.  18,  but  which  others  refer  to  the  fact  that  Turnus  Rufus  (either 
Turannius  Rufus  or  T.  Annius  Rufus :  cf.  Schbttgen,  Horx  hehr.  et  ialm. 
ii.  953  sqq.,  and  Jost,  Gesch.  des  Judenlhums,  ii.  77)  ploughed  over  the 
foundation  of  the  temple.  Also,  on  the  seventeenth  of  the  fourth  month 
(Tammuz),  according  to  Mishna  Taan.  iv.  6,  five  disasters  are  said  to  have 
befallen  Israel :  (1)  the  breaking  of  the  tables  of  the  law  (Ex.  xzxii.) ; 

(2)  the  cessation  of  the  daily  sacrifice  in  the  first  temple  from  the  want  of 
sacrificial  lambs  (cf.  Jer.  Hi.  6)  ;  (3)  the  breach  made  in  the  city  walls ; 
(4)  the  burning  of  the  law  by  Apostemus ;  and  (5)  the  setting  up  of  the 
abomination,  i.e.  of  an  idol,  in  the  temple  (Dan.  xi.  81,  xii.  13).  Vid. 
Lundius,  Codex  talm.  de  jejimio,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1C04,  p.  55  sqq.  ;  also  in 
abstract  in  Mishna  ed.  Surenhus.  ii.  pp.  3S2-3 
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people  the  favour  which  He  had  restored  to  them,  and  not  only 
bring  to  completion  the  restoration  of  the  holy  place,  which 
was  already  begun,  but  accomplish  generally  the  glorification  of 
Israel  predicted  by  the  earlier  prophets.  The  answer  given  by 
the  Lord  through  Zechariah  to  the  people  refers  to  this,  since 
the  priests  and  prophets  could  give  no  information  in  the  matter 
of  their  own  accord. 

The  answer  from  the  Lord  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  ch. 
vii.  4-14  and  ch.  viii.  In  the  first  part  He  explains  what  it  is 
that  He  requires  of  the  people,  and  why  He  has  been  obliged 
to  punish  them  with  exile  :  in  the  second  He  promises  them 
the  restoration  of  His  favour  and  the  promised  salvation.  Each 
of  these  parts  is  divisible  again  into  two  sections,  ch.  vii.  4-7 
and  ch.  vii.  8—14,  ch.  viii.  1-17  and  ch.  viii.  18—23  ;  and  each 
of  these  sections  opens  with  the  formula,  "  The  word  of  Jehovah 
(of  hosts)  came  to  me  (Zechariah),  saying." 

Vers.  4-7.  The  first  of  these  four  words  of  God  contains 
an  exposure  of  what  might  be  unwarrantable  in  the  question 
and  its  motives,  and  open  to  disapproval.  Ver.  4.  "And  the 
word  of  Jehovah  of  hosts  came  to  me  thus,  Ver.  5.  Speak  to 
all  the  people  of  the  land,  and  to  the  priests,  saying.  When  ye 
fasted  and  mourned  in  the  fifth  and  in  the  seventh  {month'),  and 
that  for  seventy  years,  did  ye,  when  fasting,  fast  to  me  ?  Ver.  6. 
And  lohen  ye  eat,  and  when  ye  drink,  is  it  not  ye  who  eat,  and 
ye  who  drink"?  Ver.  7.  Does  it  not  concern  the  words,  which 
Jehovah  has  preached  through  the  former  prophets,  when  Jerusa- 
lem was  inhabited  and  satisfied,  and  her  towns  round  about  her, 
and  the  south  country  and  the  low  land  were  inhabited?"  The 
thought  of  vers.  6  and  7  is  the  following :  It  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  God  whether  the  people  fast  or  not.  The  true 
fasting,  which  is  well  pleasing  to  God,  consists  not  in  a  phari- 
saical  abstinence  from  eating  and  drinking,  but  in  the  fact 
that  men  observe  the  word  of  God  and  live  thereby,  as  the 
prophets  before  the  captivity  had  already  preached  to  the 
people.  This  overthrew  the  notion  that  men  could  acquire 
the  favour  of  God  by  fasting,  and  left  it  to  the  people  to  decide 
whether  they  would  any  longer  observe  the  previous  fast- 
davs  ;  it  also  showed  what  God  would  require  of  them  if  they 
wished  to  obtain  the  promised  blessings.  For  the  inf.  absol, 
see  at  Hag  i.  6.     The  fasting  in  the  seventh  month  was  not 
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the  fast  on  the  day  of  atonement  which  was  prescribed  in 
the  law  (Lev.  xxiii.),  but,  as  has  been  already  observed,  the 
fast  in  commemoration  of  the  murder  of  Gedaliah.  In  the 
form  ^JnpV  the  suffix  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  dative  (Ges. 
§  121,  4),  but  is  to  be  taken  as  an  accusative,  expressive  of  the 
fact  that  the  fasting  related  to  God  (Ewald,  §  315,  b).  The 
suffix  is  strengthened  by  ''3«  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  (Ges. 
§  121,  3).  In  ver.  7  the  form  of  the  sentence  is  elliptical. 
The  verb  is  omitted  in  the  clause  Dn^lLiTl?  ''i^i!'  b^*  n°t  ^^® 
subject,  say  nt,  which  many  commentators  supply,  after  the 
LXX.,  the  Peshito,  and  the  Vulgate  ("Are  these  not  the  words 
which  Jehovah  announced  ?  "),  in  which  case  HK  would  have 
to  be  taken  as  nota  nominativi.  The  sentence  contains  an 
aposiopesis,  and  is  to  be  completed  by  supplying  a  verb,  either 
"should  ye  not  do  or  give  heed  to  the  words  which,"  etc.? 
or  "do  ye  not  know  the  words?"  r\2f\  as  in  ch.  i.  11,  in 
the  sense  of  sitting  or  dwelling ;  not  in  a  passive  sense,  ''  to 
be  inhabited,"  although  it  might  be  so  expressed.  niPB'  is 
synonymous  with  na^^  in  ch.  i.  11.  3K';,  in  the  sense  indicated 
at  the  close  of  the  verse,  is  construed  in  the  singular  masculine, 
although  it  refers  to  a  plurality  of  previous  nouns  (cf.  Ges.  § 
148,  2).  In  addition  to  Jerusalem,  the  following  are  mentioned 
as  a  periphrasis  for  the  land  of  Judah :  (1)  her  towns  round 
about ;  these  are  the  towns  belonging  to  Jerusalem  as  the 
capital,  towns  of  the  mountains  of  Judah  which  were  more  or 
less  dependent  upon  her :  (2)  the  two  rural  districts,  which 
also  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  viz.  the  negeb,  the 
south  country  (which  Koehler  erroneously  identifies  with  the 
mountains  of  Judah  ;  compare  Josh.  xv.  21  with  xv.  48),  and 
the  sh'pheldh,  or  lowland  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
(see  at  Josh.  xv.  33). 

Vers.  8-14.  The  second  word  of  the  Lord  recals  to  the 
recollection  of  the  people  the  disobedience  of  the  fathers,  and 
its  consequences,  viz.  the  judgment  of  exile,  as  a  warning 
example.  The  introduction  of  the  prophet's  name  in  the 
heading  in  ver.  8  does  not  warrant  the  strange  opinion  held 
by  Schmieder  and  Schlier — namely,  that  our  prophet  is  here 
reproducing  the  words  of  an  earlier  Zechariah  who  lived  before 
the  captivity — but  is  merely  to  be  attributed  to  a  variation  in 
the  form   of   expression.     This    divine  word  was  as  follows : 
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Ver.  9.  "  Thus  hath  Jehovah  of  hosts  spoken,  saying,  Executi 
judgment  of  truth,  and  show  love  and  compassion  one  to  another. 
Ver.  10.  And  widows  and  orphans,  strangers  and  destitute  ones, 
oppress  not ;  and  meditate  not  in  your  heart  the  injury  of  every 
brother.  Ver.  11.  But  they  refused  to  attend,  and  offered  a 
rebellious  shoulder,  and  hardened  their  ears  that  they  might  not 
hear.  Ver.  12.  And  they  made  their  heart  diamond,  that  they 
might  not  hear  the  law  and  the  words  which  Jehovah  of  hosts 
sent  through  His  Spirit  by  means  of  the  former  prophet,  so 
that  great  wrath  came  from  Jehovah  of  hosts."  10S  nb  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  preterite  here,  referring  to  what  Jehovah  had  caused 
to  be  proclaimed  to  the  people  before  the  captivity.  The  kernel 
of  this  announcement  consisted  in  the  appeal  to  the  people,  to 
keep  the  moral  precepts  of  the  law,  to  practise  the  true  love  of 
the  neighbour  in  public  life  and  private  intercourse.  Mishpat 
'gmeth,  judgment  of  truth  (cf.  Ezek.  xviii.  8),  is  such  an  ad- 
ministration of  justice  as  simply  fixes  the  eye  upon  the  real 
circumstances  of  any  dispute,  without  any  personal  considera- 
tions whatever,  and  decides  them  in  accordance  with  truth. 
For  the  fact  itself,  compare  Ex.  xxii.  20,  21,  xxiii.  6-9  ;  Lev. 
xix.  15-18  ;  Deut.  x.  18,  19,  xxiv.  14 ;  Isa.  i.  17 ;  Jer.  vii. 
5,  6,  xxii.  3 ;  Ezek.  xviii.  8 ;  Hos.  xii.  7,  etc.  vnx  B'''S  nj;-], 
the  injury  of  a  man  who  is  his  brother  (as  in  Gen,  ix.  5)  ;  not 
"  injury  one  towards  another,"  which  would  suppose  a  trans- 
position of  the  C'^K  =:  vns  n^T  ty''N.  In  vers.  11  and  12  the 
attitude  of  the  people  towards  these  admonitions  of  God  is 
described.  Nathan  hdtheph  sorereth:  to  give  or  offer  a  rebellious 
shoulder,  as  in  Neh.  ix.  29.  The  figure  is  borrowed  from  an 
ox,  which  will  not  allow  a  yoke  to  be  placed  upon  its  neck 
(cf.  Hos.  iv.  16).  To  make  the  ears  heavy  (Jiikhbld),  away 
from  hearing,  i.e.  so  that  they  do  not  hear  (cf.  Isa.  vi.  10). 
To  make  the  heart  diamond  (shdmir),  i.e.  as  hard  as  diamond. 
A  stony  heart  is  a  heart  not  susceptible  to  impressions  (cf.  Ezek. 
xi.  19).  The  relative  IK'S  before  shdlach  refers  to  the  two  nouns 
named  before,  viz.  tordh  and  d'bhdrim,  though  we  need  not  on 
that  account  take  tordh  in  the  general  sense  of  instruction.  God 
also  sent  the  law  to  the  people  through  the  prophets,  i.e.  caused 
them  to  preach  it  and  impress  it  upon  their  hearts.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  obduracy  of  the  people  was,  that  "  there  arose 
great  wrath  from  Jehovah  "  (cf.  ch,  i.  2 ;  2  Kings  iii.  27). 
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This  wratli  is  described  in  vers  13, 14.  Ver.  13.  "  It  came 
to  pass  :  as  he  cried  and  they  did  not  hear,  so  will  they  cry  and 
I  shall  not  hear^  said  Jehovah  of  hosts.  Ver.  14.  And  I  will 
scatter  them  with  a  whirlwind  over  all  nations,  who  did  not  know 
them,  and  the  land  is  laid  waste  behind  them,  so  that  no  one 
passes  to  and  fro.  And  thus  they  made  the  choice  land  a  desert." 
The  form  of  the  address  changes  in  ver.  13.  Whereas  in  the 
protasis  the  prophet  is  still  speaking  of  Jehovah  in  the  third 
person,  in  the  apodosis  he  introduces  Jehovah  as  speaking  (so 
will  they  cry,  and  I,  etc.)  and  announcing  the  punishment, 
which  He  will  inflict  upon  the  rebellious  and  has  already 
inflicted  in  their  captivity.  This  address  of  God  is  continued 
in  ver.  14  as  far  as  3roi.  The  opinion,  that  the  address  ter- 
minates with  DWi"'.  K?,  and  that  T}^'}\  commences  the  account 
of  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  to  punish,  is  not  so  much 
at  variance  with  the  circumstance,  that  in  that  case  the  last 
two  clauses  of  ver.  14  would  say  essentially  the  same  thing, 
as  with  the  fact  that  '1J1  p.tji^l.  cannot,  from  its  very  form, 
be  taken  as  an  account  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  divine 
purpose.  The  perfect  ndshammdh  in  this  clause  does  not  pre- 
clude our  connecting  it  with  the  preceding  one,  but  is  used 
to  set  forth  the  devastation  as  a  completed  fact :  the  land  will 
be  (not  become)  waste.  The  infliction  of  the  punishment  is 
expressed  in  ver.  13  in  the  form  of  a  divine  talio.  As  they 
have  not  hearkened  to  the  word  of  God,  so  will  God,  when 
they  call  upon  Him,  namely  in  distress  (cf.  Hos.  v.  15),  also 
not  hear  (cf.  Jer.  xi.  11),  but  whirl  them  like  a  tempest  over 
the  nations.  The  form  D']1'DN  is  the  first  pers.  imperf.  piel 
for  DnVDX  or  ^-}^^%  and  Aramaic  (cf.  Ges.  §  52,  2,  Anm.  2). 
On  the  nations  whom  they  do  not  know,  and  who  will  there- 
fore have  no  pity  and  compassion  upon  them,  compare  Jer. 
xxii.  28,  xvi.  13.  2'^131  i?Vo  (cf.  ix.  8),  that  not  one  goes 
to  and  fro  in  the  desolate  land ;  lit.  goes  away  from  a  place 
and  returns  again  (cf.  Ex.  xxxii.  27).  In  the  clause  'Ul  'iD''K';l 
the  result  of  the  stiff-necked  obstinacy  of  the  fathers  is  briefly 
stated :  They  have  made  the  choice  land  a  desert  (^erets 
chemddh,  as  in  Jer.  iii.  19  and  Ps.  cvi.  24),  so  that  they  have 
brought  upon  the  land  all  the  calamity  which  is  now  bewailed 
upon  the  fast-days. 
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IlEMEWAL  AND  COilPL'ETION  OP  THE  COVENANT  OP  GRACE. — 

CHAP.  viir. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  the  second  half  of  the  Lord's 
answer  to  the  question  concerning  the  fast-days,  which  promises 
to  the  people  the  restitution  of  the  former  relation  of  grace,  and 
the  future  glorification  of  Israel,  on  the  simple  condition  of  their 
observing  the  moral  precepts  of  the  law.  This  double  promise 
is  contained  in  two  words  of  God,  each  of  which  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  separate  sayings,  containing  the  separate 
details  of  the  salvation  bestowed  by  the  formula  'V  "'"'  1?S  nb 
(thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts) :  the  first  into  seven  (vers.  2,  3, 
4-5,  6,  7,  and  ch.  viii.  9-13,  14-17),  the  second  into  three 
(vers.  19,  20-22,  and  23).  Jerome  observes,  with  reference 
to  this  :  "  By  the  separate  words  and  sentences,  in  which  Israel 
is  promised  not  only  prosperity,  but  things  almost  incredible  in 
their  magnitude,  the  prophet  declares,  'Thus  saith  the  Almighty 
God ;'  saying,  in  other  words,  Do  not  imagine  that  the  things 
which  I  promise  are  my  own,  and  so  disbelieve  me  as  only  a 
man  ;  they  are  the  promises  of  God  which  I  unfold." 

Vers.  1-17.  Restoration  and  completion  of  the  covenant 
relation. — Ver.  1.  "And  the  word  of  Jehovah  of  hosts  came, 
saying,  Ver.  2.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  I  am  jealous  for 
Zion  with  great  jealousy,  and  with  great  fury  I  am  jealous  for 
her."  The  promise  commences  with  the  declaration  of  the 
Lord,  that  He  has  resolved  to  give  active  expression  once  more 
to  the  warmth  of  His  love  to  Zion.  The  perfects  are  used 
prophetically  of  that  which  God  had  resolved  to  do,  and  was 
now  about  to  accomplish.  For  the  fact  itself,  compare  ch.  i. 
14,  15.  This  warmth  of  the  love  of  God  towards  Zion,  and 
of  His  wrath  towards  the  nations  that  were  hostile  to  Zion, 
will  manifest  itself  in  the  facts  described  in  ver.  3 :  "  Thus 
saith  Jehovah,  I  return  to  Zion,  and  shall  dioell  in  the  midst  of 
Jerusalem;  and  Jerusalem  ivill  be  called  city  of  truth,  and  the 
mountain  of  Jehovah  of  hosts  the  holy  mountain."  When  Jeru- 
salem was  given  up  into  the  power  of  its  foes,  the  Lord  had 
forsaken  His  dwelling-place  in  the  temple.  Ezekiel  saw  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  depart  from  the  temple  (ch.  ix.  3,  x.  4,  18, 
xi.  22,  23).     Now  He  is  about  to  resume  His  abode  in  Jeru- 
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salem  once  more.  The  difference  between  this  promise  and 
the  similar  promise  in  ch.  ii.  14-17,  is  not  that  in  the  latter 
passage  Jehovah's  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  His  people  is  to 
be  understood  in  an  ideal  and  absolute  sense,  whereas  here 
it  simply  denotes  such  a  dwelling  as  had  taken  place  before,  as 
Koehler  supposes.  This  is  not  implied  in  ''P}}^,  nor  is  it  in 
harmony  with  the  statement  that  Jerusalem  is  to  be  called  a 
city  of  truth,  and  the  temple  hill  the  holy  mountain.  'Ir  'gmeth 
does  not  mean  "  city  of  security,"  but  city  of  truth  or  fidelity, 
i.e.  in  which  truth  and  fidelity  towards  the  Lord  have  their 
home.  The  temple  mountain  will  be  called  the  holy  moun- 
tain, i.e.  will  be  so,  and  will  be  recognised  and  known  as  being 
so,  from  the  fact  that  Jehovah,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  will 
sanctify  it  by  His  dwelling  there.  Jerusalem  did  not  acquire 
this  character  in  the  period  after  the  captivity,  in  which,  though 
not  defiled  by  gross  idolatry,  as  in  the  times  before  the  captivity, 
it  was  polluted  by  other  moral  abominations  no  less  than  it 
had  been  before.  Jerusalem  becomes  a  faithful  city  for  the 
first  time  through  the  Messiah,  and  it  is  through  Him  that  the 
temple  mountain  first  really  becomes  the  holy  mountain.  The 
opinion,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  promises  in  vers.  3-13 
that  did  not  really  happen  to  Israel  in  the  period  from  Zerub- 
babel  to  Christ  (Kliefoth,  Koehler,  etc.),  is  proved  to  be  incor- 
rect by  the  very  words,  both  of  this  verse  and  also  of  vers.  6, 
7,  8,  which  follow.  How  could  the  simple  restoration  of  the 
previous  covenant  relation  be  described  in  ver.  6  as  something 
that  appeared  miraculous  and  incredible  to  the  nation  ?  There 
is  only  so  much  correctness  in  the  view  in  question,  that  the 
promise  does  not  refer  exclusively  to  the  Messianic  times,  but 
that  feeble  commencements  of  its  fulfilment  accompanied  the 
completion  of  the  work  of  building  the  temple,  and  the  restor- 
ation of  Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah.  But  the  saying  which 
follows  proves  that  these  commencements  do  not  exhaust  the 
meaning  of  the  words. 

Ver.  4.  "  Thus  saitli  JeJiovah  of  hosts,  Yet  will  there  sit  old 
men  and  women  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  every  one  with  his 
staff  in  his  hand,  for  the  multitude  of  the  days  of  his  life.  Ver.  5. 
And  the  streets  of  the  city  will  be  full  of  boys  and  girls  playing 
in  their  streets."  Long  life,  to  an  extreme  old  age,  and  a  plen- 
tiful number  of  blooming  children,  were  theocratic  blessings, 
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wliicli  the  Lord  had  ah-eady  promised  in  the  law  to  His  people, 
so  far  as  they  were  faithful  to  the  covenant.  Consequently 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  Messianic  element  in  this  pro- 
mise. But  if  we  compare  this  fourth  verse  with  Isa.  Ixv.  20, 
we  shall  see  that  extreme  old  age  also  belonged  to  the  blessings 
of  the  Messianic  times.  And  as  Israel  had  almost  always  to 
suffer  most  grievously  from  wars  and  other  calamities,  which 
swept  off  the  people  at  an  untimely  age,  during  the  time  which 
extended  from  Zerubbabel  to  Christ ;  it  must  be  admitted,  not- 
withstanding the  description  of  the  prosperous  times  which 
Israel  enjoyed  under  the  government  of  Simon  (1  Mace.  xiv. 
4-15),  that  this  promise  also  was  only  fulfilled  in  a  very 
meagre  measure,  so  far  as  Jerusalem  was  concerned,  before 
the  coming  of  Christ. 

Ver.  6.  "  Thus  saith  Jeliovah,  of  hosts,  If  it  be  marvellous  in 
the  eyes  of  the  remnant  of  this  nation  in  those  days,  will  it  also  be 
marvellous  in  my  eyesf  is  the  saying  of  Jehovah  of  hosts."  The 
second  clause  of  this  verse  is  to  be  taken  as  a  question  with  a 
negative  answer,  D3  for  Djn,  as  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  7,  and  the  mean- 
ing is  the  following :  If  this  (what  is  promised  in  vers.  3-5) 
should  appear  marvellous,  i.e.  incredible,  to  the  people  in  those 
days  when  it  shall  arrive,  it  will  not  on  that  account  appear 
marvellous  to  Jehovah  Himself,  i.e.  Jehovah  will  for  all  that 
cause  what  has  been  promised  actually  to  occur.  This  contains 
an  assurance  not  only  of  the  greatness  of  the  salvation  set 
before  them,  but  also  of  the  certainty  of  its  realization.  "  The 
remnant  of  the  nation,"  as  in  Hag.  i.  12-14. 

Ver.  7.  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  Behold,  I  save  my 
people  out  of  the  land  of  the  rising  and  out  of  the  land  of  the 
setting  of  the  sun.  Ver.  8.  And  I  bring  them  hither,  and  they 
tvill  dwell  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  and  will  be  my  people,  and 
I  shall  be  their  God,  in  truth  and  righteousness''  The  deliver- 
ance of  the  people  of  God  out  of  the  heathen  lands  did  indeed 
commence  with  the  return  of  a  body  of  exiles  from  Babylon 
under  the  guidance  of  Zerubbabel,  but  their  deliverance  out  of 
all  the  countries  of  the  earth  is  still  in  the  future.  Instead  of 
all  countries,  the  land  of  the  rising  (the  east)  and  the  land  of 
the  setting  (the  west)  are  individualized  (cf.  Ps.  1.  1,  cxiii.  3 ; 
Isa.  lix.  19  ;  Mai.  i.  11).  This  deliverance  is  first  effected 
through  the  Messiah.     This  is  indisputably  evident  from  the 
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\vords,  "  I  bring  tliem  to  Jerusalem,"  by  which  of  course  we 
cannot  understand  tlie  earthly  Jerusalem,  since  that  would  not 
furnish  space  enough  for  the  Jews  scattered  throughout  all  the 
world,  but  the  open  and  enlarged  Jerusalem  mentioned  in  eh. 
ii.  8,  i.e.  the  Messianic  kingdom  of  God.  Then  will  those  who 
have  been  gathered  together  out  of  all  the  countries  of  the 
earth  beconie  in  truth  God's  nation.  Israel  was  the  ration  of 
Jehovah,  and  Jehovah  was  also  Israel's  God  from  the  time  of 
the  establishment  of  the  old  covenant  at  Sinai  (Ex.  xxiv.). 
This  relation  is  to  be  restored  in  the  future,  "in  truth  and 
righteousness."  This  is  the  new  feature  by  which  the  future 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  present  and  the  past.  The 
words  "in  truth  and  righteousness"  belong  to  the  two  clauses, 
"they  shall  be"  and  "I  will  be."  For  the  fact  itself,  com- 
pare Hos.  ii.  21,  22  ;  and  for  the  expression,  Isa.  xlviii.  1  and 

1  Kings  iii.  6. 

After  these  promises  the  prophet  admonishes  the  people  to 
be  of  good  courage,  because  the  Lord  will  from  henceforth 
bestow  His  blessing  upon  them  Ver.  9.  "  Thus  saith  Jehovaii 
of  hosts,  Let  your  hands  be  strong,  ye  that  hear  in  these  days  these 
words  from  the  mouth  of  the  prophets,  on  the  day  that  the  foun- 
dation of  the  house  of  Jehovah  of  hosts  was  laid,  the  temple,  that 
it  may  be  built.  Ver.  10.  For  before  those  days  there  were  no 
wages  for  the  men,  and  no  loages  of  cattle ;  and  ivhoever  went  out 
and  in  had  no  peace  because  of  the  oppressor  :  and  I  drove  all 
men,  one  against  the  other.  Ver.  11.  Sut  now  I  am  not  as  in 
the  former  days  to  the  remnant  of  this  people,  is  the  saying  of 
Jehovah  of  hosts.  Ver.  12.  But  the  seed  of  peace,  the  vine,  shall 
yield  its  fruit,  and  the  land  shall  yield  its  produce,  and  the  heaven 
give  its  dew ;  and  to  the  remnant  of  this  people  will  I  give  all 
this  for  an  inheritance.'"  Having  the  hands  strong,  is  the  same 
as  taking  good  courage  for  any  enterprise  (thus  in  Judg.  vii.  1 1, 

2  Sam.  ii.  7,  and  Ezek.  xxii.  14).  This  phrase  does  not  refer 
specially  to  their  courageous  continuation  of  the  building  of  the 
temple,  but  has  the  more  general  meaning  of  taking  courage 
to  accomplish  what  the  calling  of  each  i-equired,  as  vers.  10-13 
show.  The  persons  addressed  are  those  who  hear  the  words  of 
tlie  prophets  in  these  days.  This  suggests  a  motive  for  taking 
courage.  Because  they  hear  these  words,  they  are  to  look  for- 
ward with  comfort  to  the  future,  and  do  what  their  callinw 
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requires.  The  words  of  the  prophets  are  the  promises  which 
Zechariah  announced  in  vers.  2-8,  and  his  contemporary 
Haggai  in  eh.  ii.  It  will  not  do  to  take  the  plural  CN''??  in  a 
general  sense,  as  referring  to  Zechariah  alone.  For  if  there 
had  been  no  prophet  at  that  time  beside  Zechariah,  he  could 
not  have  spoken  in  general  terms  of  prophets.  By  the  defin- 
ing phrase,  who  are  or  who  rose  up  at  the  time  when  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  was  laid,  these  prophets  are  distin- 
guished from  the  earlier  ones  before  the  captivity  (ch.  vii.  7, 12, 
i.  4),  and  their  words  are  thereby  limited  to  what  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  prophesied  from  that  time  downwards.  Qi''3  does 
not  stand  for  Di"?  (Hitzig),  but  yom  is  used  in  the  general 
sense  of  the  time  at  which  anything  does  occur  or  has  occurred. 
As  a  more  precise  definition  of  IB''  Di'  the  word  J^i^Si^r  is 
added,  to  show  that  the  time  referred  to  is  that  in  which  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  temple  in  the  time  of  Cyrus 
became  an  eventful  fact  through  the  continuation  of  the 
building.  In  vers.  10  sqq.  a  reason  is  assigned  for  the  ad- 
monition to  work  with  good  courage,  by  an  exhibition  of  the 
contrast  between  the  present  and  the  former  times.  Before 
those  days,  sc.  when  the  building  of  the  temple  was  resumed 
and  continued,  a  man  received  no  wages  for  his  work,  and 
even  the  cattle  received  none,  namely,  because  the  labour  of 
man  and  beast,  i.e.  agricultural  pursuits,  yielded  no  result,  or 
at  any  rate  a  most  meagre  result,  by  no  means  corresponding 
to  the  labour  (cf.  Hag.  i.  6,  9-11,  ii.  16,  19).  The  feminine 
suffix  attached  to  >^\T^  refers  with  inexactness  to  the  nearest 
word  nanan,  instead  of  the  more  remote  132'  (cf.  Ewald, 
§  317,  c).  In  addition  to  this,  on  going  out  and  coming  in, 
i.e.  when  pursuing  their  ordinary  avocations,  men  came  every- 
where upon  enemies  or  adversaries,  and  therefore  there  was  an 
entire  absence  of  civil  peace,  l^n  is  not  an  abstract  noun,  "  op- 
pression" (LXX.,  Ohald.,  Vulg.),  but  a  concrete,  "  adversary," 
oppressor,  though  not  the  heathen  foe  merely,  but,  as  the  last 
clause  of  ver.  10  shows,  the  adversaries  in  their  own  nation 
also.  In  npB'KI  the  1  is  not  a  simple  copula,  but  the  1  consec. 
with  the  compensation  wanting,  like  K'^Jt?!  in  Judg.  vi.  9  (cf. 
Ewald,  §  232,  h)  ;  and  n?B',  to  send,  used  of  a  hostile  nation,  is 
here  transferred  to  personal  attacks  on  the  part  of  individuals. 
—Vers.  11  sqq.  But  now  the  Lord  will  act  differently  to  His 
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remaining  people,  and  bless  it  again  with  a  fruitful  harvest  of 
the  fruits  of  the  field  and  soil.  '3  in  ver.  12,  "  for,"  after  a 
negative  clause,  "  but."  OVWn  ynr,  not  the  seed  will  be  secure 
(Ohald.,  Pesh.),  but  the  seed  of  peace,  viz.  the  vine.  This  is 
so  designated,  not  because  there  is  a  b^rdkhdh  in  the  grape 
(Isa.  Ixv.  8) ;  but  because  the  vine  can  only  flourish  in  peace- 
ful times,  and  not  when  the  land  is  laid  waste  by  enemies 
(Koehler).  On  the  words  which  follow,  compare  Lev.  xxvi.  4 
sqq.,  Ps.  Ixvii.  7,  Hag.  i.  10,  ii.  19.  "  Future  abundance  will 
compensate  for  the  drought  and  scarcity  of  the  past"  (Jerome). 

The  whole  blessing  is  finally  summed  up  in  one  expression 
in  ver.  13  :  "  And  it  will  come  to  pass,  as  ye  were  a  curse  among 
the  nations,  0  house  of  Judah  and  house  of  Israel,  so  will  I 
endow  you  with  salvation,  that  ye  may  be  a  blessing.  Fear  not,  let 
your  hands  be  strong."  The  formula,  to  be  a  curse  among  the 
nations,  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to  Jer.  xxiv.  9,  xxv.  9, 
xlii.  18,  2  Kings  xxii.  19,  as  equivalent  to  being  the  object  of  a 
curse,  i.e.  so  smitten  by  God  as  to  serve  as  the  object  of  curses. 
Ill  harmony  with  this,  the  phrase  to  "become  a  blessing"  is 
equivalent  to  being  so  blessed  as  to  be  used  as  a  benedictory 
formula  (cf.  Gen.  xlviii.  22  ;  Jer.  xxix.  22).  This  promise  is 
made  to  the  remnant  of  Judah  and  Israel,  and  therefore  of  all 
the  twelve  tribes,  who  are  to  become  partakers  of  the  future 
salvation  in  undivided  unity  (cf.  ch.  ix.  10,  13,  x.  6,  xi.  14). 
Israel  is  therefore  to  look  forward  to  the  future  without  alarm. 

The  ground  upon  which  this  promise  rests  is  given  in  vers. 
14  and  15,  and  it  is  closed  in  vers.  16  and  17  by  the  addition 
of  the  condition  upon  which  it  is  to  be  fulfilled.  Ver.  14. 
"  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts :  As  I  thought  to  do  evil  to  you, 
when  your  fathers  were  angry  with  me,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  and 
repented  not;  Ver.  15.  So  have  I  purposed  again  in  these  days  to 
do  good  to  Jerusalem  and  to  the  house  of  Judah.  Fear  ye  not. 
Ver.  16.  These  are  the  words  that  ye  are  to  do :  speak  truth  every 
one  to  his  neighbour ;  truth  and  judgment  of  peace  judge  ye  in 
your  gates.  Ver.  11.  And  let  not  one  devise  the  evil  of  his  neigh- 
bour, and  love  not  the  oath  of  deceit:  for  all  this,  I  hate  it,  is 
the  saying  of  Jehovah."  As  the  time  of  punishment  by  exile 
came  upon  Israel  through  the  decree  of  God,  so  is  it  now  a 
decree  of  the  Lord  to  show  good  to  Judah.  In  "PiDlOt  'PiaB* 
the  'naB;  takes  the  place  of  the  adverbial  idea  «  again!"  '  TJie 
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people  have  therefore  no  need  to  fear,  if  they  are  only  diligent 
in  practising  truth,  righteousness,  and  love  to  their  neighbour. 
God  required  the  same  of  the  fathers  (ch.  vii.  9, 10).  Mislipat 
shdlom  is  such  an  administration  of  justice  as  tends  to  promote 
peace  and  establish  concord  between  those  who  are  at  strife. 
"  In  your  gates,"  where  courts  of  justice  were  held  (cf.  Deut. 
xxi.  19,  xxii.  15,  etc.).  The  nx  before  n?N"?3  in  ver.  17  may 
be  accounted  for  from  a  kind  of  attraction,  inasmuch  as  by 
the  insertion  of  "IK'K  the  object  "  all  this"  is  separated  from 
the  verb,  to  bring  it  out  with  emphasis  :  "  As  for  all  this,  it  is 
what  I  hate."  Compare  the  similar  use  of  'eth  in  Hag.  ii.  5, 
and  Ewald,  §  277,  d. 

Vers.  18-23.  The  last  word  of  God  gives,  in  connection 
with  what  precedes,  the  direct  answer  to  the  inquix-y  concerning 
the  fast-days,  and  consists  of  three  sayings,  vers.  19,  20,  and 
23,  of  which  the  second  and  third  explain  the  contents  of  the 
first  more  clearly.  Ver.  18  is  the  same  as  vers.  1  and  7  and 
ch.  iv.  8.  Ver.  19.  "  Thus  saiili  Jehovah  of  hosts  :  The  fasting 
of  the  fourili,  and  the  fasting  of  the  fifth,  and  the  fasting  of  the 
seventh,  and  the  fasting  of  the  tenth  (months),  will  become  plea- 
sure and  joy  to  the  house  of  Judah,  and  good  feasts.  But  truth 
and  peace  ye  should  love''  On  the  fast-days  mentioned,  com- 
pare the  exposition  of  ch.  vii.  3.  These  fast-days  the  Lord 
will  turn  into  days  of  joy  and  cheerful  feast-days — namely,  by 
bestowing  upon  them  such  a  fulness  of  salvation,  that  Judah 
will  forget  to  commemorate  the  former  mournful  events,  and 
will  only  have  occasion  to  rejoice  in  the  blessings  of  grace 
bestowed  upon  it  by  God ;  though  only  when  the  condition 
mentioned  in  vers.  16  and  17  has  been  fulfilled."^ 

Ver.  20.  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts :  Yet  ivill  nations 
come,  and  inhabitants  of  many  cities.  Ver.  21.  And  the  inha- 
bitants of  one  (city)  will  go  to  another,  and  say,  '  We  will  go, 
go  away,  to  supplicate  the  face  of  Jehovah,  and  to  seek  Jehovah 

'  Luther  aptly  observes :  "  Keep  only  what  I  command,  and  let  fasting 
alone.  Yea,  if  ye  keep  my  commandments,  not  only  shall  such  fasts  he 
over  and  come  to  an  end ;  but  because  I  will  do  so  much  good  to  Jeru- 
salem, all  the  affliction,  for  which  ye  have  chosen  and  kept  such  fasting, 
shall  be  so  forgotten,  that  ye  will  be  transported  with  joy  when  ye  think 
of  your  fasting,  and  of  the  heart's  grief  on  account  of  which  ye  fasted  foi 
the  time,"  etc. 
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of  hosts:  'I will  also  go:  Ver.  22.  And  many  peoples  and 
strong  nations  will  come,  to  seek  Jehovah  of  hosts  in  Jerusalem, 
and  to  supplicate  the  face  of  Jehovah:'  These  verses  do  not 
announce  a  furtlier  or  second  glorification,  which  God  has 
designed  for  His  people,  but  simply  indicate  the  nature  and 
magnitude  of  the  salvation  appointed  for  Israel,  through  which 
its  last-days  will  be  turned  into  days  of  joy.  Hitherto  Israel 
had  kept  days  of  mourning  and  fasting  on  account  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple ;  but  in  the  future 
the  Lord  will  so  glorify  His  city  and  His  house,  that  not  only 
will  Israel  keep  joyful  feasts  there,  but  many  and  strong 
heathen  nations  will  go  to  the  house  of  God,  to  seek  and 
worship  the  God  of  hosts.  Ty  is  used  with  emphasis,  so  that 
it  resembles  a  sentence :  "  It  will  still  come  to  pass,  that,"  etc. 
This  is  how  "lE'X  in  vers.  21  and  23  is  to  be  taken,  and  not 
as  the  introduction  to  the  saying  preceded  energetically  by  TV, 
for  which  Hitzig  is  wrong  in  referring  to  Mic.  vi.  10.  For 
the  fact  itself,  compare  Mic.  iv.  1  sqq.,  Isa.  ii.  2  sqq.,  Jer. 
xvi.  19.  In  ver.  21  the  thought  is  individualized.  The  inha- 
bitants of  one  city  call  upon  those  of  another,  '^'^f^  napj,  «  we 
will  go  to  supplicate,"  etc. ;  and  the  population  of  the  other 
city  responds  to  the  summons  by  saying,  "  I  also  will  go." 
"ja-ns  ni-!!!,  as  in  ch.  vii.  2. 

Ver.  23.  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts  :  In  those  days  ten 
men  out  of  all  languages  of  the  nations  take  hold ;  they  tvill  take 
hold  of  the  skirt  of  a  Jewish  man,  saying,  We  luill  go  with  you; 
for  we  have  heard  God  is  with  you:'  Not  only  will  the  heathen 
then  flow  to  Jerusalem  to  seek  the  God  of  Israel,  but  they  will 
crowd  together  to  Israel  and  Judah  to  be  received  into  fellow- 
ship with  them  as  a  nation.  Ten  men  from  the  heathen  nations 
to  one  Jewish  man  :  so  great  will  be  the  pressure  of  the  heathen. 
Ten  is  used  as  an  indefinite  number,  denoting  a  great  and  com- 
plete multitude,  as  in  Gen.  xxxi.  7,  Lev.  xxvi.  26,  Num.  xiv.  22, 
and  1  Sam.  i.  8.  For  the  figure,  compare  Isa.  iv.  1.  ip'trini  ig 
a  resumption  of  Ip'TQ!  in  the  form  of  an  apodosis.  The  unusual 
combination  D^.i^n  niJEJl'  (53,  "all  the  tongues  of  the  nations," 
is  formed  after  Isa.  Ixvi.  18  (DiiE'^m  D^ijn,  "all  nations  and 
tongues,"  i.e.  nations  of  all  languages),  and  on  the  basis  of 
Gen.  X.  20  and  31.  For  Daey  ni^?,' compare  Euth  i.  16;  and 
for  D3sy  D^ri^x,  2  Ohron.  xv.  9. 
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The  promise,  that  the  Lord  would  change  the  fast-days  in 
the  future  into  days  of  rejoicing  and  cheerful  feasts,  if  Israel 
only  loved  truth  and  peace  (ver.  20),  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  what  is  said  in  ch.  vii.  5,  6  concerning  fasting,  left 
the  decision  of  the  question,  wliether  the  fast-days  were  to 
be  given  up  or  to  be  still  observed,  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
We  have  no  historical  information  as  to  the  course  adopted  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Judah  in  consequence  of  the  divine  answer. 
All  that  we  know  is,  that  even  to  the  present  day  the  Jews 
observe  the  four  disastrous  days  as  days  of  national  mourning. 
The  talmudic  tradition  in  Rosli-hashana  (f.  18,  a,  Z»),  that  the 
four  fast-days  were  abolished  in  consequence  of  the  answer  of 
Jehovah,  and  were  not  restored  again  till  after  the  destruction 
of  the  second  temple,  is  not  only  very  improbable,  but  is  no 
doubt  erroneous,  inasmuch  as,  although  the  restoration  of  the 
days  for  commemorating  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
burning  of  the  temple  could  easily  be  explained,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  second  destruction  occurred  at  the  same  time 
as  the  first,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  the  restoration  of  the 
fast-days  in  commemoration  of  events  for  which  there  was  no 
link  of  connection  whatever  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Romans.  In  all  probability,  the  matter  stands  rather 
thus  :  that  after  the  receipt  of  this  verbal  answer,  the  people 
did  not  venture  formally  to  abolish  the  fast-days  before  the 
appearance  of  the  promised  salvation,  but  let  them  remain, 
oven  if  they  were  not  always  strictly  observed;  and  that  at 
a  later  period  the  Jews,  who  rejected  the  Messiah,  began 
again  to  observe  them  with  greater  stringency  after  the  second 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  continue  to  do  so  to  the  present 
time,  not  because  "the  prophecy  of  the  glory  intended  for 
Israel  (vers.  18-23)  is  still  unfulfilled"  (Koehler),  but  because 
"  blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel,"  so  that  it  has  not 
discerned  the  fulfilment,  which  commenced  with  the  appear- 
ance of  Christ  upon  earth. 
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III.  FUTUEE  OF  THE  WORLD-POWERS,  AND  OF  THE  KINGDOM 
OF  GOD.— Chaps,  ix.-xiv. 

The  two  longer  prophecies,  which  fill  up  the  last  part  of 
our  book  (ch.  ix.-xi.  and  xii.-xiv.),  show  by  their  headings,  as 
well  as  by  their  contents,  and  even  by  their  formal  arrange- 
ment, that  they  are  two  corresponding  portions  of  a  greater 
whole.     In  the  headings,  the  fact  that  they  have  both  the 
common  character  of  a  threatening  prophecy  or  proclamation 
of   judgment,   is  indicated   by   the    application    of   the    same 
epithet,  Massd'  d'bJiar  Y'lwvdh  (burden  of  the  word  of  Jehovah), 
whilst  the  objects,  "  land  of  Hadrach"  (ch.  ix.  1)  and  "  Israel" 
(ch.  xii.  1),  point  to  a  contrast,  or  rather  to  a  conflict  between 
the  lands  of  Hadrach  and  Israel.     This  contrast  or  conflict 
extends  through  the  contents  of  both.     All  the  six  chapters 
treat  of  the  war  between  the  heathen  world  and  Israel,  though 
in  different  ways.     In  the  first  oracle  (ch.  ix.-xi.),  the  judg- 
ment, through  which  the  power  of  the  heathen  world  over  Israel 
is  destroyed  and  Israel  is  endowed  with  strength  to  overcome 
all  its  enemies,  forms  the  fundamental  thought  and  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  prophetic  description.    In  the  second  (ch.  xii.-xiv.), 
the  judgment  through  which  Israel,  or  Jerusalem  and  Judah, 
is  sifted  in  the  war  with  the  heathen  nations,  and  translated 
into  the  holy  nation  of  the  Lord  by  the  extermination  of  its 
spurious  members,  is  the  leading  topic.    And  lastly,  in  a  formal 
respect  the  two  oracles  resemble  one  another,  in  the  fact  that 
in  the  centre  of  each  the  announcement  suddenly  takes  a  dif- 
ferent tone,  without  any  external  preparation  (ch.  xi.  1  and 
xiii.  7),  so  that  it  is  apparently  the  commencement  of  a  new 
prophecy ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  deeper  research  into  the  actual 
fact,  that  the  connection  between  the  two  is  brought  out,  and 
the  relation  between  the  two  clearly  seen, — namely,  that  the 
second  section  contains  a  more  minute  description  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  events  announced  in  the  first  section  are  to  be 
realized.      In  the  threatening  word  concerning  the  land  of 
Hadrach,  ch.  ix.  and  x.  form  the  first  section,  ch.  xi.  the  second ; 
in  that  concerning  Israel,  the  first  section  extends  from  ch.  xii.  1 
to  xiii.  6,  and  the  second  from  ch.  xiii.  7  to  the  end  of  the 
book. 
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FALL  OF  THE  HEATHEN  WORLD,  AND  DELIVERANCE  AND 
GLORIEICATION  OF  ZION. — CHAP.  IX.  AND  X. 

Whilst  the  judgment  falls  upon  the  land  of  Hadrach,  upon 
Damascus  and  Hamath,  and  upon  Phoenicia  and  Philistia,  so 
that  these  kingdoms  are  overthrown  and  the  cities  laid  waste 
and  the  remnant  of  their  inhabitants  incorporated  into  the 
nation  of  God  (ch.  ix.  1-7),  Jehovah  will  protect  His  people, 
and  cause  His  King  to  enter  Zion,  who  will  establish  a  king- 
dom of  peace  over  the  whole  earth  (vers.  8-10).  Those 
members  of  the  covenant  nation  who  are  still  in  captivity  are 
redeemed,  and  endowed  with  victory  over  the  sons  of  Javan 
(vers.  11-17),  and  richly  blessed  by  the  Lord  their  God  to 
overcome  all  enemies  in  His  strength  (ch.  x.).  The  unity  of 
the  two  chapters,  which  form  the  first  half  of  this  oracle,  is 
evident  from  the  close  substantial  connection  between  the 
separate  sections.  The  transitions  from  one  complex  of  thought 
to  the  other  are  so  vanishing,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  in 
the  case  of  ch.  x.  1  and  2,  for  example,  whether  these  verses 
should  be  connected  with  ch.  ix.,  or  retained  in  connection  with 
ch.  x.  4  sqq. 

Ch.  ix.  1-10.  Judgment  upon  the  Land  op  Hadrach  ; 
AND  Zion's  King  of  Peace. — Ver.  1.  The  true  interpretation 
of  this  section,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  prophecy,  depends 
upon  the  explanation  to  be  given  to  the  heading  contained 
in  this  verse.  The  whole  verse  reads  thus :  "  Burden  of  the 
icord  of  Jehovah  over  the  land  of  Hadrach,  and  Damascus  is  its 
resting-place ;  for  Jehovah  has  an  eye  upon  the  men,  and  upon 
cdl  the  tribes  of  Israel."  There  is  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion 
concerning  the  land  of  Tl"Jin.  We  need  not  stop  to  give  any 
elaborate  refutation  to  the  opinion  that  Hadrach  is  the  name 
of  the  Messiah  (as  some  Eabbins  suppose),  or  that  it  is  the 
name  of  an  unknown  Syrian  king  (Ges.,  Bleek),  or  of  an 
Assyrian  fire-god,  Adar  ov  Asar  (Movers),  or  of  a  deity  of 
Eastern  Aramsea  (Babylonia),  as  Hitzig  maintained,  since  there 
is  no  trace  whatever  of  the  existence  of  such  a  king  or  deity ; 
and  even  Hitzig  himself  has  relinquished  his  own  conjecture. 
And  the  view  defended  by  J.  D.  Mich,  and  Kosenmiiller,  that 
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Hadrach  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  city,  situated  not  far  from 
Damascus,  is  destitute  of  any  tenable  basis,  since  Hengsten- 
berg  (Christol.  iii.  p.  372,  transl.)  has  proved  that  the  historical 
testimonies  adduced  in  support  of  this  rest  upon  some  confusion 
with  the  ancient  Arabian  city  of  Drda,  Adrda,  the  bibhcal 
Edrei  (Deut.  i.  4).  As  the  name  Hadrach  or  Chadrach  never 
occurs  again,  and  yet  a  city  which  gives  its  name  to  a  land, 
and  occurs  in  connection  with  Damascus,  Hamath,  Tyre,  and 
Sidon,  could  not  possibly  have  vanished  so  completely,  that  even 
the  earlier  Jewish  and  Christian  commentators  heard  nothing 
of  it,  Chadrach  can  only  be  a  symbolical  name  formed  by  the 
prophet  himself  (as  Jerome  maintained,  according  to  a  Jewish 
tradition),  from  chad,  acris,  sharp,  brave,  ready  for  war  (in 

Arabic,  J»=^,  vehemens  fuit,  durus  in  ira,  pugna),  and  rdkh,  soft, 

tender,  in  the  sense  of  sharp-soft,  or  strong-tender,  after  the 
analogy  of  the  symbolical  names,  Dumah  for  Edom,  in  Isa.  xxi. 
11 ;  Sheshach  for  Babylon,  in  Jer.  xxv.  26,  li.  41 ;  Ariel  for 
Jerusalem,  in  Isa.  xxix.  1,  2,  7.  This  view  can  no  more  be 
upset  by  the  objection  of  Koehler,  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
name  is  a  disputed  point  among  the  commentators,  and  that  it 
is  doubtful  why  the  prophet  should  have  chosen  such  a  sym- 
bolical epithet,  than  by  the  circumstance  that  the  rabbinical 
interpretation  of  the  word  as  a  name  for  the  Messiah  is  evi- 
dently false,  and  has  long  ago  been  given  up  by  the  Christian 
commentators.  That  Hadrach  denotes  a  land  or  kingdom,  is 
raised  above  all  reach  of  doubt  by  the  fact  that  'erets  (the 
land)  is  placed  before  it.  But  what  land?  The  statement 
in  the  following  sentence  by  no  means  compels  us  to  think  of 
a  province  of  Syria,  as  Hitzig,  Koehler,  and  others  suppose. 
As  the  cities  and  lands  which  follow  are  quoted  under  their 
ordinary  names,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  reason  for 
the  choice  of  a  symbolical  name  for  another  district  of  Syria 
bordering  upon  Damascus  and  Hamath.  The  symbolical 
name  rather  points  to  the  fact  that  the  land  of  Hadrach 
denotes  a  territory,  of  which  Damascus,  Hamath,  Tyre,  Sidon, 
and  Philistia  formed  the  several  parts.  And  this  is  favoured 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  words,  "  Burden  of  the  word  of 
Jehovah  upon  the  land  of  Hadrach,"  form  the  heading  to 
the  oracle,  in  which  the  preposition  2  is  used  as  in   the  ex- 
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pression  3"jya  Xto  in  Isa.  xxi.  13,  and  is  to  be  explained  from 
the  phrase  3  13^^  73^  in  Isa.  ix.  7  :  The  burdensome  word  falls, 
descends  upon  the  land  of  Hadrach.  The  remark  of  Koehler 
in  opposition  to  this,  to  the  effect  that  these  words  are  not  a 
heading,  but  form  the  commencement  of  the  exposition  of  the 
word  of  Jehovah  through  the  prophet,  inasmuch  as  the  follow- 
ing clause  is  appended  with  1,  is  quite  groundless.  The  clause 
in  Isa.  xiv.  28,  "  In  the  year  that  king  Aiiaz  died  was  this 
burden,"  is  also  a  heading ;  and  the  assertion  that  the  1  before 
p^'BT  is  not  a  1  explic,  but  an  actual  1  conjunct.,  rests  npon 
the  assumption  that  the  cities  and  lands  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  this  prophecy  have  not  already  been  all  embraced  by 
the  expression  XpJ]  P.^, — an  assumption  which  has  not  been 
sustained  by  any  proofs.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  that  not 
only  is  Damascus  mentioned  as  the  resting-place  of  the  word 
of  Jehovah,  but  Hamath  and  also  the  capitals  of  Phoenicia 
and  Philistia  are  appended,  proves  the  very  opposite.  This 
evidently  implies  that  the  burden  resting  upon  the  land  of 
Hadrach  will  affect  all  these  cities  and  lands.  The  exposition 
of  the  burden  announced  upon  the  land  of  Hadrach  commences 
with  P?'?'!'!.  This  is  attached  to  the  heading  with  Vav,  because, 
so  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned,  massd'  is  equivalent  to  "  it 
presses  as  a  burden."  The  exposition,  however,  is  restricted, 
so  far  as  Damascus  and  Hamath  are  concerned,  to  the  simple 
remark  that  the  burdensome  word  upon  Hadrach  will  rest  upon 
it,  i.e.  will  settle  permanently  upon  it.  (The  suffix  in  inriJD 
refers  to  ""  l?!  N^D.)  It  is  only  with  the  lands  which  stood  in 
a  closer  relation  to  Judah,  viz.  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the  provinces 
of  Philistia,  that  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  specially  prophetic 
description.  The  contents  of  the  heading  are  sustained  by  the 
thought  in  the  second  hemistich :  "  Jehovah  has  an  eye  upon 
men,  and  upon  all  the  tribes  of  Israel."  D^?  i"?  with  the  genit. 
obj.  signifies  an  eye  upon  man,  analogous  to  i^]\>'!V}  ''7.''???.  in 
ver.  12.  CISJ,  as  distinguished  from  "  all  the  tribes  of  Israel," 
signifies  the  rest  of  mankind,  i.e.  the  heathen  world,  as  in  Jer. 
xxxii.  20,  where  "Israel"  and  "men"  are  opposed  to  one 
another.  The  explanatory  clause,  according  to  which  the 
burden  of  Jehovah  falls  upon  the  land  of  Hadrach,  and  rests 
upon  Damascus,  because  the  eye  of  Jehovah  looks  upon  man- 
kind and  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  i.e.  His  providence  stretches 
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over  the  heathen  world  as  well  as  over  Israel,  is  quite  sufficient 
in  itself  to  overthrow  the  assumption  of  Hoftnann  and  Koehler, 
that  by  the  land  of  Hadrach  we  are  to  understand  the  land 
of  Israel.     For  if  the  explanatory  clause  were  understood  as 
signifying  that  tlie  burden,  i.e.  the  judgment,  would  not  only 
fall   upon   Hamath  as  the  representative  of   the  human  race 
outside  the  Hmits  of  Israel,  but  also  upon  the  land  of  Hadrach 
as  the  land  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  this  view  would  be  pre- 
cluded  not   only  by  the   circumstance   that  in  what   follows 
heathen    nations  alone   are  mentioned   as  the  objects  of   the 
judgment,   whereas   salvation    and    peace   are    proclaimed   to 
Israel,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  no  ground  whatever  can  be 
discovered  for  the  application  of  so  mysterious  an  epithet  to 
the  land  of  Israel.     According  to  Hofmann  {Sclmftb.  ii.  2,  p. 
604),  TT^^  P.^  signifies  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  the  king- 
dom of  David,  which  is  so  called  as  "the  land  of  Israel,  which, 
tliough  weak  in  itself,  was,  through  the  strength  of  God,   as 
sharp  as  a  warrior's  sword."     But  if  a  judgment  of  destruc- 
tion, which  Hofmann  finds  in  our  prophecy,  were  announced 
"to  all  the  nations  dwelling  within  the  bounds  of  what  was 
once  the  Davidic  kingdom,"  the  judgment  would   fall  upon 
Israel  in  the  same  way  as  upon  the  heathen  nations  that  are 
named,   since  the  tribes  of  Israel  formed  the  kernel  of  the 
nations  who  dwelt   in  what  was  once  the  Davidic  kingdom, 
and  Israel  would  therefore  show  itself  as  a  sharp-soft  people. 
Hence  Koehler  has  modified  this  view,  and  supposes  that  only 
the  heathen  dwelling  within  the  limits  of  the  nation  of  the 
twelve  tribes  are  threatened  with  Jehovah's  judgment, — namely, 
all  the  heathen  within  the  land  which  Jehovah  promised  to  His 
people  on  their  taking  possession  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  1-12). 
But  apart  from   the  unfounded  assumption  that  Hadrach  is 
the  name  of  a  district  of  Syria  on  the  border  of  Damascus  and 
Hamath,  this  loophole  is  closed  by  the  fact  that,  according  to 
Num.  xxxiv.  1  sqq.,  Hamath  and  Damascus  are  not  included  in 
the  possession  promised  to  Israel.    Accoi-ding  to  Num.  xxxiv.  8, 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  land  of  Israel  was  to  extend 
to  Hamath,  i.e.  to  the  territory  of  the  kingdom  of  Hamath, 
and  Damascus  is  very  far  beyond  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
territory  assigned  to  the  Israelites  (see  the  exposition  of  Num. 
xxxiv.  1-12).     Now,  if  the  land  of  Hadrach,  Damascus,  and 
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Hamath  were  not  within  the  ideal  boundaries  of  Israel,  and  if 
Hamath  and  Hadrach  did  not  belong  to  the  Israelitish  king- 
dom in  the  time  of  David,  the  other  lands  or  cities  mentioned 
in  our  oracle  cannot  be  threatened  with  the  judgment  on  ac- 
count of  their  lying  within  the  Mosaic  boundaries  of  the  land 
of  Israel,  or  being  subject  to  the  Israelites  for  a  time,  but  can 
only  come  into  consideration  as  enemies  of  Israel  whose  might 
was  to  be  threatened  and  destroyed  by  the  judgment.  Con- 
sequently the  land  of  Hadrach  must  denote  a  land  hostile  to 
the  covenant  nation  or  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  can  only  be 
a  symbolical  epithet  descriptive  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire, 
which  is  called  sharp-soft  or  strong-weak  on  account  of  its 
inwardly  divided  character,  as  Hengstenberg  and  Kliefoth 
assume.  Now,  however  difficult  it  may  be  satisfactorily  to 
explain  the  reason  why  Zechariah  chose  this  symbolical  name 
for  the  Medo-Persian  monarchy,  so  much  is  certain,  that  the 
choice  of  a  figurative  name  was  much  more  suitable  in  the  case 
of  the  dominant  empire  of  that  time,  than  in  that  of  any  small 
country  on  the  border  of  Damascus  or  Hamath.  All  the  cities 
and  lands  enumerated  after  "  the  land  of  Hadrach,"  as  losing 
their  glory  at  the  same  time,  belonged  to  the  Medo-Persian 
monarchy.  Of  these  the  prophet  simply  refers  to  Damascus 
and  Hamath  in  general  terms ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  case  of 
the  Phoenician  and  Philistian  cities  that  he  proceeds  to  a  special 
description  of  their  fall  from  their  lofty  eminence,  because  they 
stood  nearest  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  represented  the 
might  of  the  kingdom  of  the  world,  and  its  hostility  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  partly  in  the  worldly  development  of  their 
own  might,  and  partly  in  their  hostility  to  the  covenant  nation. 
The  description  is  an  individualizing  one  throughout,  exempli- 
fying general  facts  by  particular  cities.  This  is  also  evident 
from  the  announcement  of  salvation  for  Zion  in  vers.  8-10, 
from  which  we  may  see  that  the  overthrow  of  the  nations 
hostile  to  Israel  stands  in  intimate  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Messianic  kingdom ;  and  it  is  also  confirmee' 
by  the  second  half  of  our  chapter,  where  the  conquest  of  thu 
imperial  power  by  the  people  of  God  is  set  forth  in  the  victories 
of  Judah  and  Ephraim  over  the  sons  of  Javan.  That  the 
several  peoples  and  cities  mentioned  by  name  are  simply  intro- 
duced as  representatives  of  the  imperial  power,  is  evident  from 
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the  distinction  made  in  this  verse  between  (the  rest  of)  man- 
kind and  all  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

Ver.  2.  "  And  Hamath  also,  which  borders  thereon ;   Tyre 
and  Sidon,  because  it  is  very  wise.     Ver.  3.    And  Tyre  built 
herself  a  stronghold,  and  heaped  up  silver  like  dust,  and  gold  like 
dirt  of  the  streets.     Ver.  4.  Behold,  the  Lord  will  cause  it  to  be 
taken,  and  smite  its  might  in  the  sea,  and  she  will  be  consumed 
by  fireV     Chdmath  is  appended  to  Damascus  by  v'gam  (and 
also).      Tigbol-bdh  is  to  be  taken  as  a  relative  clause;  and 
bah  refers  to  chamdth,  and  not  to  'erets  chadrdkh  (the  land  of 
Hadrach).     "Hamath  also,"  i.e.  'EwKpdveia  on  the  Orontes, 
the  present  Hamah  (see  at  Gen.  s.   18),  which   borders  on 
Damascus,  i.e.  which  has  its  territory  touching  the  territory  of 
Damascus,  sc.  will  be  a  resting-place  of  the  burden  of  Jehovah. 
The  relative  clause  connects  Hamath  with  Damascus,  and  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  names  which  follow.     Damascus  and  Hamath 
represent  Syria.    Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  two  capitals  of  Phoenicia, 
are  connected  again  into  a  pair  by  the  explanatory  clause  fT?3fi''3 
nxp.     For  although  n»3n  is  in  the  singular,  it  cannot  be  taken 
as  referring  to  Sidon  only,  because  Tyre  is  mentioned  again  in 
the  very  next  verse  as  the  subject,  and  the  practical  display  of 
its  wisdom  is  described.     The  singular  i^??^  cannot  be  taken 
distributively  in  this  sense,  that  being  wise  applies  in  just  the 
same  manner  to  both  the  cities  (Koehler) ;  for  the  cases  quoted 
by  Gesenius  (§  146,  4)  are  of  a   totally  different  kind,  since 
there  the  subject  is  in  the  plural,  and  is  construed  with  a  sin- 
gular verb  ;  but  iiT'^  is  subordinate  to  "i\f,  "  Tyre  with  Sidon," 
Sidon  being  regarded  as  an  annex  of  Tyre,  answering  to  the 
historical  relation  in  which  the  two  cities  stood  to  one  another, 
— namely,  that  Tyre  was  indeed  originally  a  colony  of  Sidon, 
but  that  it  very  soon  overshadowed  the  mother  city,  and  rose 
to  be  the  capital  of  all  Phoenicia  (see  the  comm.  on  Isa.  xxiii.), 
so  that  even  in  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  the  prophecies  concerning 
Sidon  are  attached  to  those  concerning  Tyre,  and  its  fate  ap- 
pears interwoven  with  that  of  Tyre  (cf.  Isa.  xxiii.  4,  12  ;  Ezek. 
xxviii.  21  sqq.).     Hence  we  find  Tyre  only  spoken  of  here  in 
vers.  3  and  4.     This  city  showed  its  wisdom  in  the  fact  that  it 
built  itself  a  fortress,  and  heaped  up  silver  and  gold  like  dust 
and  dirt  of  the  streets.     Zechariah  has  here  in  his  mind  the 
insular  Tyre,  which  was  built  about  three  or  four  stadia  from 
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the  mainland,  and  thirty  stadia  to  the  north  of  Palw-tyrus,  and 
wliich  is  called  DJi]  Ti^^  in  Isa.  xxiii.  4,  because,  although  very 
small  in  extent,  it  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  and  was  so  strong  a  fortification,  that  Shalma- 
neser  besieged  it  for  five  years  without  success,  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar for  thirteen  years,  and  apparently  was  unable  to  conquer 
it  (see  Delitzsch  on  Isaiah,  vol.  i.  p.  416).  This  fortification 
is  called  mdtsor.  Here  Tyre  had  heaped  up  immense  treasures. 
Chdruts  is  shining  gold  (Ps.  Ixviii.  14,  etc.).  But  the  wisdom 
through  which  Tyre  had  acquired  such  might  and  such  riches 
(cf.  Ezek.  xxviii.  4,  5)  would  be  of  no  help  to  it.  For  it  was 
the  wisdom  of  this  world  (1  Cor.  i.  20),  which  ascribes  to  itself 
the  glory  due  to  God,  and  only  nourishes  the  pride  out  of  which 
it  sprang.  The  Lord  will  take  the  city.  Horish  does  not  mean 
to  drive  from  its  possession — namely,  the  population  (Hitzig) 
— for  the  next  two  clauses  show  that  it  is  not  the  population  of 
Tyre,  but  the  city  itself,  which  is  thought  of  as  the  object ;  ncr 
does  it  mean  to  "give  as  a  possession" — namely,  their  treasures 
(Calv.,  Hengst.,  etc.) — but  simply  to  take  possession,  to  take, 
to  conquer,  as  in  Josh.  viii.  7,  xvii.  12,  Num.  xiv.  24  (Maurer, 
Koehler).  And  will  smite  in  the  sea  *^''^,  not  "  her  bul- 
warks :"  for  -'''n^  when  used  of  fortifications,  neither  denotes  the 
city  wall  nor  earthworks,  but  the  moat,  including  the  small 
outer  wall  (2  Sam.  xx.  15)  as  distinguished  from  the  true  city 
wall  (chomdh,  Isa.  xxvi.  1,  Lam.  ii.  8),  and  this  does  not  apply 
to  the  insular  Tyre ;  moreover,  ^'n  cannot  be  taken  here  in 
any  other  sense  than  in  Ezek.  xxviii.  4,  5,  which  Zechariah 
follows.  There  it  denotes  the  might  which  Tyre  had  acquired 
through  its  wisdom,  not  merely  warlike  or  military  power 
(Koehler),  but  might  consisting  in  its  strong  situation  and 
artificial  fortification,  as  well  as  in  the  wealth  of  its  resources 
for  defence.  This  will  be  smitten  in  the  sea,  because  Tyre  itself 
stood  in  the  sea.  And  finally,  the  city  will  be  destroyed  by  fire. 
Ver.  5.  '■'■  Ashhelon  shall  see  it,  and  fear ;  Gaza,  and  tremble 
greatly ;  and  Ekron,  for  her  hope  has  been  put  to  sha-me ;  and 
the  king  will  perish  out  of  Gaza,  and  Ashkelon  will  not  dwell. 
Ver.  6.  The  bastard  will  dwell  in  Ashdod;  and  I  shall  destroy 
the  pride  of  the  Philistines.  Ver.  7.  And  I  shall  take  away  his 
blood  out  of  his  mouth,  and  his  abominations  from  between  his 
teeth:  and  he  will  also  remain  to  our   God,  and  will  be  as  a 
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tribe-prince  in  Judali,  and  EJcron  like  the  Jelusite."  From  tlie 
Phoenicians  the  threat  turns  against  the  Philistines.  The  fall 
of  the  mighty  Tyre  shall  fill  the  Philistian  cities  with  fear  and 
trembling,  because  all  hope  of  deliverance  from  the  threatening 
destruction  is  thereby  taken  away  (cf.  Isa.  sxiii.  5).  ^^^R  is 
jussive.  The  effect,  which  the  fall  of  Tyre  will  produce  upon 
the  Philistian  cities,  is  thus  set  forth  as  intended  by  God.  The 
description  is  an  individualizing  one  in  this  instance  also.  The 
several  features  in  this  effect  are  so  distributed  among  the  dif- 
ferent cities,  that  what  is  said  of  each  applies  to  all.  They  will 
not  only  tremble  with  fear,  but  will  also  lose  their  kingship,  and  be 
laid  waste.  Only  four  of  the  Philistian  capitals  are  mentioned, 
Gatli  being  passed  over,  as  in  Amos  i.  6,  8,  Zeph.  ii.  4,  and 
Jer.  XXV.  20 ;  and  they  occur  in  the  same  order  as  in  Jeremiah, 
whose  prophecy  Zechariah  had  before  his  mind.  To  njyi  we 
must  supply  K"i.n  from  the  parallel  clause ;  and  to  'P\>V  not  only 
S<^n,  but  also  ''■J''ni.  The  reason  for  the  fear  is  first  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Ekron, — namely,  the  fact  that  the  hope  is 
put  to  shame.  K^'^in  is  the  hipMl  of  K-ia  (Ewald,  §  122,  e),  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  this  hiphil,  to  be  put  to  shame.  D3a 
with  seglwl  stands  for  t23D  (Ewald,  §  88,  d,  and  160,  d),  tlie 
object  of  hope  or  confidence,  Gaza  loses  its  king.  Melekh 
without  the  article  is  the  king  as  such,  not  the  particular  kinw 
reigning  at  the  time  of  the  judgment;  and  the  meaning  is, 
"  Gaza  will  henceforth  have  no  king,"  i.e.  will  utterly  perish, 
answering  to  the  assertion  concerning  Ashkelon  :  atJ'n  K^,  she 
will  not  dwell,  i.e.  will  not  come  to  dwell,  a  poetical  expression 
for  be  inhabited  (see  at  Joel  iii.  20).  The  reference  to  a  king 
of  Gaza  does  not  point  to  times  before  the  captivity.  The 
Babylonian  and  Persian  emperors  were  accustomed  to  leave  to 
the  subjugated  nations  their  princes  or  kings,  if  they  would 
only  submit  as  vassals  to  their  superior  control.  They  there- 
fore bore  the  title  of  "  kings  of  kings "  (Ezek.  xxvi.  7  ;  cf. 
Herod,  iii.  15  ;  Stark,  Gaza,  pp.  229,  230  ;  and  Koehler,  ad 
h.  l).  lu  Ashdod  will  mamzSr  dwell.  This  word,  the  etymo- 
logy of  which  is  obscure  (see  at  Deut.  xxiii.  3,  the  only  other 
passage  in  which  it  occurs),  denotes  in  any  case  one  whose 
birth  has  some  blemish  connected  with  it ;  so  that  he  is  not  an 
equal  by  birth  with  the  citizens  of  a  city  or  the  inhabitants  of 
a  land.     Jlengstenberg  therefore  renders  it  freely,  though  not 
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inappropriately,  hj  Gesindel  (rabble).  The  dwelling  of  the 
bastard  in  Ashdod  is  not  at  variance  with  the  fact  that  Ash- 
kelon  "  does  not  dwell,"  notwithstanding  the  individualizing 
character  of  the  description,  according  to  which  what  is  affirmed 
of  one  city  also  applies  to  the  other.  For  the  latter  simply 
states  that  the  city  will  lose  its  native  citizens,  and  thus  forfeit 
the  character  of  a  city.  The  dwelling  of  bastards  or  rabble  in 
Ashdod  expresses  the  deep  degradation  of  Philistia,  which  is 
announced  in  literal  terms  in  the  second  hemistich.  The  pride 
of  the  Philistines  shall  be  rooted  out,  i.e.  everything  shall  be 
taken  from  them  on  which  as  Philistines  they  based  their  pride, 
viz.  their  power,  their  fortified  cities,  and  their  nationality. 
"  These  words  embrace  the  entli'e  contents  of  the  prophecy 
against  the  Philistines,  affirming  of  the  whole  people  what  had 
previously  been  affirmed  of  the  several  cities"  (Hengstenberg). 
A  new  and  important  feature  is  added  to  this  in  ver.  7.  Their 
religious  peculiarity — namely,  their  idolatry — shall  also  be 
taken  from  them,  and  their  incorporation  into  the  nation  of 
God  brought  about  through  this  judgment.  The  description  in 
ver.  7  is  founded  upon  a  personification  of  the  Philistian  nation. 
The  suffixes  of  the  third  pers.  sing,  and  the  pronoun  Nin  in  ver. 
la  do  not  refer  to  the  marmer  (Hitzig),  but  to  p'lishtim  (the 
Philistines),  the  nation  being  comprehended  in  the  unity  of  a 
single  person.  This  person  appears  as  an  idolater,  who,  when 
keeping  a  sacrificial  feast,  has  the  blood  and  flesh  of  the  sacri- 
ficial animals  in  his  mouth  and  between  his  teeth.  Ddmim  is 
not  human  blood,  but  the  blood  of  sacrifices ;  and  shiqqutslm, 
abominations,  are  not  the  idols,  but  the  idolatrous  sacrifices, 
and  indeed  their  flesh.  Taking  away  the  food  of  the  idolatrous 
sacrifices  out  of  their  mouth  denotes  not  merely  the  interruption 
of  the  idolatrous  sacrificial  meals,  but  the  abolition  of  idolatry 
generally.  He  also  (the  nation  of  the  Philistines  regarded  as 
a  person)  will  be  left  to  our  God.  The  gam  refers  not  to  the 
Phoenicians  and  Syrians  mentioned  before,  of  whose  being  left 
nothing  was  said  in  vers.  1-4,  but  to  the  idea  of  "  Israel"  implied 
in  li^n'^'sbj  our  God.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  Israel  a  "  remnant " 
of  true  confessors  of  Jehovah  is  left  when  the  judgment  falls 
upon  it,  so  also  will  a  remnant  of  the  Philistines  be  left  for 
the  God  of  Israel.  The  attitude  of  this  remnant  towards  the 
people  of  God  is  shown  in  the  clauses  which  follow.     He  will 
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be  like  an  'alluph  in  Judah.  This  word,  which  is  applied  in 
the  earlier  books  only  to  the  tribe-princes  of  the  Edomites  and 
Horites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  15,  16;  Ex.  xv.  15;  1  Chron.  i.  51  sqq.), 
is  transferred  by  Zechariah  to  the  tribe-princes  of  Judah.  It 
signifies  literally  not  a  phylarch,  the  head  of  an  entire  tribe 
{matteh,  (pvXrj),  but  a  chiliarch,  the  head  of  an  'eleph,  one^  of 
the  families  into  which  the  tribes  were  divided.  The  meaning 
"  friend,"  which  Kliefoth  prefers  (cf .  Mic.  vii.  5),  is  unsuitable 
here ;  and  the  objection,  that  "  all  the  individuals  embraced  in 
the  collective  Nin  cannot  receive  the  position  of  tribe-princes  in 
Judah  "  (Kliefoth),  does  not  apply,  because  Kin  is  not  an  ordi- 
nary collective,  but  the  remnant  of  the  Philistines  personified 
as  a  man.  Such  a  remnant  might  very  well  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  a  chiliarch  of  Judah.  This  statement  is  completed  by 
the  addition  "  and  Ekron,"  i.e.  the  Ekronite  "  will  be  like  the 
Jebusite."  The  Ekronite  is  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
dividualizing in  the  place  of  all  the  Philistines.  "  Jebusite" 
is  not  an  epithet  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
but  stands  for  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  citadel  of  Zion, 
who  adopted  the  religion  of  Israel  after  the  conquest  of  this 
citadel  by  David,  and  were  incorporated  into  the  nation  of 
the  Lord.  This  is  evident  from  the  example  of  the  Jebusite 
Araunah,  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  covenant  nation, 
according  to  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16  sqq.,  1  Ohron.  xxi.  15  sqq., 
as  a  distinguished  man  of  property,  and  not  only  sold  his 
threshing-floor  to  king  David  as  a  site  for  the  future  temple, 
but  also  offered  to  present  the  oxen  with  which  he  had  been 
ploughing,  as  well  as  the  plough  itself,  for  a  burnt-offering. 
On  the  other  hand,  Koehler  infers,  from  the  conventional 
mode  of  expression  employed  by  the  subject  when  speaking  to 
his  king,  "  tJiy  God,"  and  the  corresponding  words  of  David, 
"  my  God "  instead  of  our  God,  that  Araunah  stood  in  the 
attitude  of  a  foreigner  towards  the  God  of  Israel ;  but  he  is 
wrong  in  doing  so.  And  there  is  quite  as  little  ground  for  the 
further  inference  drawn  by  this  scholar  from  the  fact  that  the 
servants  of  Solomon  and  the  Nethinim  are  reckoned  tosether 
in  Ezra  ii.  58  and  Neh.  vii.  60,  in  connection  with  the  state- 
ment that  Solomon  had  levied  bond-slaves  for  his  buildings 
from  the  remnants  of  the  Canaanitish  population  (1  Kings 
ix.  20),  viz.  that  the  Jebusites  reappeared  in  the  Nethinim  of 
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the  later  historical  boots,  and  that  the  Nethinim  "given  by- 
David  and  the  princes"  were  chiefly  Jebusites,  according  to 
which  "  Ekron's  being  like  a  Jebusite  is  equivalent  to  Ekron's 
not  only  meeting  with  reception  into  the  national  fellowship 
of  Israel  through  circumcision,  but  being  appointed,  like  the 
Jebusites,  to  service  in  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah."  On  the 
contrary,  the  thought  is  simply  this :  The  Ekronites  will  be 
melted  up  with  the  people  of  God,  like  the  Jebusites  with  the 
Judseans.  Kliefoth  also  observes  quite  correctly,  that  "  there 
is  no  doubt  that  what  is  specially  affirmed  of  the  Philistians  is 
also  intended  to  apply  to  the  land  of  Chadrach,  to  Damascus, 
etc.,  as  indeed  an  absolute  generalization  follows  expressly  in 
ver.  10.  .  .  .  Just  as  in  what  precedes,  the  catastrophe  intended 
for  all  these  lands  and  nations  is  specially  described  in  the  case 
of  Tyre  alone ;  so  here  conversion  is  specially  predicted  of  the 
Philistines  alone." 

If  we  inquire  now  into  the  historical  allusion  or  fulfilment 
of  this  prophecy,  it  seems  most  natural  to  think  of  the  divine 
judgment,  which  fell  upon  Syria,  Phcenicia,  and  Philistia 
through  the  march  of  Alexander  the  Great  from  Asia  Minor 
to  Egypt.  After  the  battle  at  Issus  in  Cilicia,  Alexander  sent 
one  division  of  his  army  under  Parmenio  to  Damascus,  to 
conquer  this  capital  of  Ccele-Syria.  On  this  expedition  Hamath 
must  also  have  been  touched  and  taken.  Alexander  himself 
marched  from  Cilicia  direct  to  Phoenicia,  where  Sidon  and  the 
other  Phoenician  cities  voluntarily  surrendered  to  him ;  and 
only  Tyre  offered  so  serious  a  resistance  in  its  confidence  in  its 
own  security,  that  it  was  not  till  after  a  seven  months'  siege 
and  very  great  exertions  that  he  succeeded  in  taking  this 
fortified  city  by  storm.  On  his  further  march  the  fortified 
city  of  Gaza  also  offered  a  prolonged  resistance,  but  it  too  was 
eventually  taken  by  storm  (cf.  Arrian,  ii.  15  sqq. ;  Curtius, 
iv.  12,  13,  and  2-4;  and  Stark,  Gaza,  p.  237  sqq.).  On  the 
basis  of  these  facts,  Hengstenberg  observes  (Christol.  iii.  p. 
369),  as  others  have  done  before  him,  that  "  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  vers.  1-8  we  have  before  us  a  description  of  the 
expedition  of  Alexander,  as  clear  as  it  was  possible  for  one  to 
be  given,  making  allowance  for  the  difference  between  prophecy 
and  history."  But  Koehler  has  already  replied  to  this,  that  the 
prophecy  in  ver.  7  was  not  fulfilled  by  the  deeds  of  Alexander, 
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since  neither  the  remnant  of  the  Phoenicians  nor  the  other 
heathen  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  Israel  were  converted  to 
Jehovah  tlirough  the  calamities  connected  with  Alexander's 
expedition ;  and  on  this  ground  he  merely  regards  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  as  the  commencement  of  the  fulfilment, 
which  was  then  continued  throughout  the  calamities  caused  by 
the  wars  of  succession,  the  conflicts  between  the  Egyptians, 
Syrians,  and  Romans,  until  it  was  completed  by  the  fact  that 
the  heathen  tribes  within  the  boundaries  of  Israel  gradually 
disappeared  as  separate  tribes,  and  their  remnants  were  received 
into  the  community  of  those  who  confessed  Israel's  God  and 
His  anointed.  But  we  must  go  a  step  further,  and  say  tiiat 
the  fulfilment  has  not  yet  reached  its  end,  but  is  still  going  on, 
and  will  until  the  kingdom  of  Christ  shall  attain  that  complete 
victory  over  the  heatiien  world  which  is  foretold  in  vers.  8  sqq. 
Vers.  8-10.  Whilst  the  heathen  world  falls  under  the 
judgment  of  destruction,  and  the  remnant  of  the  heathen  are 
converted  to  the  living  God,  the  Lord  will  protect  His  house, 
and  cause  the  King  to  appear  in  Jerusalem,  who  will  spread 
out  His  kingdom  of  peace  over  all  the  earth.  Ver.  8.  "  1  pitch 
a  tent  for  my  house  against  military  power,  against  those  who  go 
to  and  fro,  and  no  oppressor  will  pass  over  them  any  more  ;  for 
now  have  I  seen  with  my  eyes.  Ver.  9.  Exult  greatly,  0  daughter 
Zion ;  shout,  daughter  Jerusalem :  behold,  thy  King  will  come  to 
thee :  just  and  endowed  with  salvation  is  He  ;  lowly  and  riding 
upon  an  ass,  and  that  upon  a  foal,  the  she-ass's  son.  Ver.  10. 
And  I  cut  off  the  chariots  out  of  Ephraim,  and  the  horses  out  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  war-bow  will  be  cut  off:  and  peace  will  He 
speak  to  the  nations ;  and  His  dominion  goes  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth."  Chdndh,  to  encamp,  to 
pitch  a  tent,  "n^n^,  dat.  commod.  "  for  my  house,"  for  the  good 
of  my  house.  The  house  of  Jehovah  is  not  the  temple,  but 
Israel  as  the  kingdom  of  God  or  church  of  the  Lord,  as  in 
Hos.  viii.  1,  ix.  15,  Jer.  xii.  7,  and  even  Num.  xii.  7,  from 
which  we  may  see  that  this  meaning  is  not  founded  upon  the 
temple,  but  upon  the  national  constitution  given  to  Israel,  i.e. 
upon  the  idea  of  the  house  as  a  family.  In  the  verse  before  us 
we  cannot  think  of  the  temple,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
temple  was  not  a  military  road  for  armies  on  the  march  either 
while  it  was  standing,  or,  as  Koehler  supposes,  when  it  was 
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in  ruins.     n3SD  stands,  according  to  the  Masora,  for  N3sp  = 
"?-?"lVj  not  however  in  the  sense  of  without  an  army,  but  "  on 
account  of  (against)  a  hostile  troop,"  protecting  His  house  from 
them.     But  Bottcher,  Koehler,  and  others,  propose  to  follow 
the  LXX.  and  read  nasD,  military  post,  after  1  Sam.  xiv.  12, 
which  is  the  rendering  given  by  0.  B.  Michaelis  and  Gesenius 
to  "3SD.     But  this  does  not  apply  to  njn,  for  a  post  (nnsp,  that 
which  is  set  up)  stands  up,  and  does  not  lie  down.     naSD  is 
more  precisely  defined  by  3E'Ip1  ^5Vp,   as  going  through  and 
returning,  i.e.  as  an  army  marching  to  and  fro  (cf.  ch.  vii.  14). 
There  will  come  upon  them  uo  more  (Qi^vV,  ad  sensum,  refer- 
ring to  ''n''3)  noges,  lit.  a  bailiff  or  taskmaster  (Ex.  iii.  7),  then 
generally  any  oppressor  of  the  nation.     Such  oppressors  were 
Egypt,  Asshur,  Babel,  and  at  the  present  time  the  imperial 
power  of  Persia.     This  promise  is  explained  by  the  last  clause : 
Now  have  I  seen  with  mine  eyes.     The  object  is  wanting,  but 
it  is  implied  in  the  context,  viz.  the  oppression  under  which 
my  nation  sighs  (cf.  Ex.  ii.  25,  iii.  7).     'Attdh  (now)  refers  to 
the  ideal  present  of  the  pi'ophecy,  really  to  the  time  when  God 
interposes  with  His  help ;  and  the  perfect  ''^''i^l  is  prophetic. 
God  grants  help  to  His  people,  by  causing  her  King  to  come 
to  the  daughter  Zion.     To  show  the  magnitude  of  this  salva- 
tion, the  Lord  calls  upon  the  daughter  Zion,  i.e.  the  personified 
population  of  Jerusalem  as  a  representative  of  the  nation  of 
Israel,  namely  the  believing  members  of  the  covenant  nation,  to 
rejoice.     Through  'n???,  t/ii/  King,  the  coming  one  is  described 
as  the  King  appointed  for  Zion,  and  promised  to  the  covenant 
nation.     That  the  Messiah  is  intended,  whose  coming  is  pre 
dieted  by  Isaiah  (ix.  5,  6),  Micah  (v.  1  sqq.),  and  other  pro- 
phets, is  admitted  with  very  few  exceptions  by  all  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  commentators.-'     ^1?,  not  only  to  thee,  but  also 
for  thy  good.     He  is  tsaddlq,  righteous,  i.e.  not  one  who  has 
right,  or  the  good  cause  (Hitzig),  nor  merely  one  righteous  in 
character,   answering  in  all  respects  to  the  will  of  Jehovah 
(Koehler),  but  animated  with  righteousness,  and  maintaining 
in  His  government  this  first  virtue  of  a  ruler  (cf.  Isa.  xi.  1-4  ; 
Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6,  xxxiii.  15,  16,  etc.).     For  He  is  also  J'K'iJ,  i.e. 
not  crw^cov,  salvator,  helper  (LXX.,  Vulg.,  Luth.),  since  the 
niplial  has  not  the  active  or  transitive  sense  of  the  hipJiil  (5/''E'iD)j 
*  See  the  history  of  the  exposition  in  Hengstenberg's  Christology. 
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nor  merely  tlie  passive  o-wfo/^ei/o?,  sakatus,  delivered  from  suf- 
fering; but  the  word  is  used  iu  a  more  general  sense,  endowed 
^vith'^B'^  salvation,  help  from  God,  as  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  29,  Ps. 
xxxiii.  16,  or  furnished  with  the  assistance  of  God  requisite  for 
carrying  on  His  government.    The  next  two  predicates  describe 
the  character  of  His  rule.     'iV  does  not  mean  gentle,  irpavi 
(LXX.  and  otliers)  =  l^V,  but  lowly,  miserable,  bowed  down, 
full  of  suffering.     The  word  denotes  "  the  whole  of  the  lowly, 
miserable,  suffering  condition,  as  it  is  elaborately  depicted  in 
Isa.  liii."  (Hengstenberg.)     The  next  clause  answers  to  this, 
"  riding  upon  an   ass,  and  indeed  upon  the  foal  of   an  ass. 
The  1  before  i;y  ^J?  is  epexegetical  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40),  describing 
tlie  ass  as  a  young  animal,  not  yet  ridden,  but  still  running  be- 
hind the  she-asses.     The  youthfulness  of  the  animal  is  brouglit 
out  still  more   strongly   by  the  expression  added  to  T??,  viz. 
ni3hs-|3,  i.e.  a  foal,  such  as  asses  are  accustomed  to  bear  (nijhx 
is  the  plural  of  the   species,  as  in  ninx  T'sa,   Judg.  xiv.  5 ; 
D>wri  TjJiJ',  Gen.  xxxvii.  31,  Lev.  iv.  23).     "  Hiding  upon  an 
ass"  is  supposed  by  most  of  the  more  modern  commentators  t" 
be  a  figurative  emblem  of  the  peacefulness  of  the  king,  that 
He  will  establish  a  government  of  peace,  the  ass  being  regarded 
as  an  animal  of  peace  in  contrast  with  the  horse,  because  on 
account  of  its  smaller  strength,  agility,  and  speed,  it  is  less 
adapted  for  riding  in  the  midst  of  fighting  and  slaughter  than 
a  horse.     But,  in  the  first  place,  this  leaves  the  heightening  of 
the  idea  of  the  ass  by  the  expression  "the  young  ass's  foal" 
quite  unexplained.      Is  the  unridden  ass's  foal  an  emblem  of 
peace  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  full-grown  ass,   that  has 
already  been  ridden  ?'     And  secondly,  it  is  indeed  correct  that 
the  ass  was  only  used  in  war  as  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  and 
when  there  were  no  horses  to  be  had  (cf.  Bochart,  Hieroz.  i. 
p.  158,  ed.  Ros.) ;  and  also  correct  that  in  the  East  it  is  of  a 
nobler  breed,  and  not  so  despised  as  it  is  with  us ;  but  it  is  also  a 

'  We  may  see  liow  difficult  it  is  to  reconcile  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the 
ass's  foal  with  this  explanation  of  the  significance  of  the  ass,  from  the 
attempte  made  by  the  supporters  of  it  to  bring  them  into  harmony.  The 
assertion  made  by  Ebrard,  that  "vy  denotes  an  ass  of  noble  breed,  and 
nijhS'p  signifies  that  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  breed,  has  been  already 
proved  by  Koehler  to  be  a  fancy  without  foundation  ;  but  his  own  attempt 
to  deduce  the  following  meaning  of  this  riding  upon  a  young  ass  from  the 
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fact  that  in  the  East,  and  more  especially  among  the  Israelites, 
it  was  only  in  the  earlier  times,  when  they  possessed  no  horses 
as  yet,  that  distinguished  persons  rode  upon  asses  (Jndg.  v.  10, 
X.  4,  xii.  14;  2  Sam.  xvii.  23,  xix.  27),  whereas  in  the  time  of 
David  the  royal  princes  and  kings  kept  mules  for  riding  instead 
of  asses  (2  Sam.  xiii.  29,  xviii.  9 ;  1  Kings  i.  33,  xxxviii.  44) ; 
and  from  the  time  of  Solomon  downwards,  when  the  breeding 
of  horses  was  introduced,  not  another  instance  occurs  of  a  royal 
person  riding  upon  an  ass,  although  asses  and  mules  are  still 
constantly  used  in  the  East  for  riding  and  as  beasts  of  burden  ; 
and  lastly,  that  in  both  the  ancient  and  modern  East  the  ass 
stands  much  lower  than  the  horse,  whilst  in  Egypt  and  other 
places  (Damascus  for  example).  Christians  and  Jews  were,  and 
to  some  extent  still  are,  only  allowed  to  ride  upon  asses,  and 
not  upon  horses,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  below  the 
Mohammedans  (for  the  proofs,  see  Hengstenberg's  Christology, 
iii.  pp.  404-5).  Consequently  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  this 
explanation,  that  in  accordance  with  the  predicate  'JJ?  the  riding 
of  the  King  of  Zion  upon  the  foal  of  an  ass  is  an  emblem,  not 
of  peace,  but  of  lowliness,  as  the  Talmudists  themselves  inter- 
preted it.  "For  the  ass  is  not  a  more  peaceful  animal  than  the 
horse,  but  a  more  vicious  one"  (Kliefoth). — Ver.  10.  Just  as 
the  coming  of  the  King  does  not  contain  within  itself  a  sign 
of  earthly  power  and  exaltation,  so  will  His  kingdom  not  be 
established  by  worldly  power.  The  war-chariots  and  horses, 
in  which  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  seek  their  strength,  will  be 
exterminated  by  Jehovah  out  of  Ephraim  and  Jerusalem  (cf. 
Mic.  V.  9).  And  so  also  will  the  war-chariots,  for  which  "  the 
battle-bow "  stands  synecdochically.  Ephraim  denotes  the 
former  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  Jerusalem  is  mentioned 
as  the  capital  in  the  place  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Under 
the  Messiah  will  the  two  kingdoms  that  were  formerly  divided 
be   united  once  more,  and   through  the  destruction  of   their 

precepts  concerning  the  sacrifices,  viz.  that  the  future  king  is  riding  in  the 
service  of  Israel,  and  therefore  comes  in  consequence  of  a  mission  from 
Jehovah,  can  be  proved  to  fail,  from  the  fact  that  he  is  obliged  to  collect 
together  the  most  heterogeneous  precepts,  of  -which  those  in  Num.  xix.  2, 
i)eut.  xxi.  3,  and  1  Sam.  vi.  7,  that  for  certain  expiatory  purposes  animals 
were  to  be  selected  that  had  never  borne  a  yoke,  have  a  much  more  specific 
meaning  than  that  of  simple  use  in  the  service  of  Jehovah. 
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military  power  will  their  nature  be  also  changed,  the  covenant 
nation  be  divested  of  its  political  and  worldly  character,  and 
made  into  a  spiritual  nation  or  kingdom.  The  rule  of  this  King 
will  also  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  earthly  Canaan. 
He  will  speak  peace  to  the  nations,  i.e.  will  not  command  peace 
through  His  authoritative  word  (Hitzig,  Koehler,  etc.),  but 
bring  the  contests  among  the  nations  to  an  end  (Mic.  iv.  3)  ; 
for  dibber  sJidlom  does  not  mean  to  command  peace,  but  it 
either  simply  denotes  such  a  speaking  as  has  peace  for  its  sub- 
ject, giving  an  assurance  of  peace  and  friendship,  i.e.  uttering 
words  of  peace  (a  meaning  which  is  inapplicable  here),  or 
signifies  to  speak  peace  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  disputes  to 
an  end  (Esth.  x.  3).  But  this  is  done  not  by  authoritative 
commands,  but  by  His  gaining  the  nations  over  through  the 
spiritual  power  of  His  word,  or  establishing  His  spiritual  king- 
dom in  the  midst  of  them.  It  is  only  as  thus  interpreted,  that 
the  statement  concerning  the  extension  of  His  kingdom  har- 
monizes with  the  rest.  This  statement  rests  upon  Ps.  Ixxii.  8, 
"  from  sea  to  sea,"  as  in  Amos  viii.  12  and  Mic.  vii.  12,  viz. 
from  the  sea  to  the  other  end  of  the  world  where  sea  begins 
again.  "From  the  river:"  i.e.  from  the  Euphrates,  which  is 
intended  here  by  ndlidr  without  the  article,  as  in  Mic.  vii.  12 
and  Isa.  vii.  20,  and  is  mentioned  as  the  remotest  eastern 
boundary  of  the  land  of  Israel,  according  to  Gen.  xv,  18,  Ex. 
xxiii.  31,  as  being  the  terminus  a  quo,  to  which  the  ends  of  the 
earth  are  opposed  as  the  terirdnus  ad  quern. 

The  leading  thought  in  the  promise  (vers.  8-10)  is  there- 
fore the  following  :  When  the  catastrophe  shall  burst  upon  the 
Persian  empire,  Israel  will  enjoy  the  marvellous  protection  of 
its  God,  and  the  promised  King  will  come  for  Zion,  endowed 
with  righteousness  and  salvation,  but  in  outward  humiliation  ; 
and  through  the  extermination  of  the  materials  of  war  out  of 
Israel,  as  well  as  by  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  contests  of 
the  nations,  He  will  establish  a  kingdom  of  peace,  which  will 
extend  over  all  the  earth.  On  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy, 
we  learn  from  the  gospel  history,  that  when  Jesus  took  His 
last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  He  so  arranged  His  entrance  into 
tMs  city,  that  our  prophecy  (ver.  9),  "  Say  ye  to  the  daughter 
Zion,  Behold,  thy  King  cometh,"  etc.,  was  fulfilled  (cf.  Matt, 
xxi.  2  sqcj.,  Mark  xi.  2  sqq.,  Luke  xix.  30  sqq.,  and  John  xii. 
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14  sqq.).  The  exact  agreement  between  the  arrangement 
made  by  Jesus  on  this  occasion  and  our  prophecy  is  especially 
evident  from  the  account  given  by  Matthew,  according  to 
wliich  Jesus  ordered  not  only  the  ass's  foal  (iruXov,  ovdpiov), 
upon  which  He  rode  into  Jerusalem,  to  be  brought,  as  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John  relate,  but  a  sherass  and  a  foal  with  her 
(Matt.  xxi.  2  and  7),  "that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  by  the  prophet"  (ver.  4),  although  He  could  really  only 
ride  upon  one  animal.  The  she-ass  was  to  follow,  to  set  forth 
Zechariah's  figurative  description  with  greater  completeness. 
For  we  see,  from  the  corresponding  accounts  of  the  other  three 
evangelists,  that  Jesus  only  mounted  the  ass's  foal.  John, 
even  when  quoting  our  prophecy,  only  mentions  the  "  sitting 
on  an  ass's  colt"  (ver.  15),  and  then  adds  in  ver.  16,  that  the 
allusion  in  this  act  of  Jesus  to  the  Old  Testament  prophecy 
was  only  understood  by  the  disciples  after  Jesus  was  glorified. 
By  this  mode  of  entering  Jerusalem  before  His  death,  Jesus 
intended  to  exhibit  Himself  to  the  people  as  the  King  foretold 
by  the  prophets,,  who,  coming  in  lowliness,  would  establish  His 
kingdom  through  suffering  and  dying,  so  as  to  neutralize  the 
carnal  expectations  of  the  people  as  to  the  worldly  character 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  The  fulfilment,  however,  which 
Jesus  thereby  gave  to  our  prophecy  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in 
this  external  agreement  between  His  act  and  the  words  of  the 
prophet.  The  act  of  Jesus  was  in  itself  simply  an  embodiment 
of  the  thought  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  prophecy, — namely, 
that  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  would  unfold  itself,  through 
lowliness  and  suffering,  to  might  and  glory ;  that  Jesus,  as  the 
promised  Messiah,  would  not  conquer  the  world  by  the  force 
of  arms,  and  so  raise  His  people  to  political  supremacy,  but 
tliat  He  would  found  His  kingdom  by  suffering  and  dying, — a 
kingdom  which,  though  not  of  this  world,  would  nevertheless 
overcome  the  world.  The  figurative  character  of  the  prophetic 
picture,  according  to  which  "riding  upon  an  ass"  merely 
serves  to  individualize  ''iV,.  and  set  forth  the  lowliness  of  the 
true  King  of  Zion  under  appropriate  imagery,  has  been  already 
pointed  out  by  Calvin^  and  Vitringa ;  and  the  latter  has  also 

1  Calvin  says:  "I  have  no  doubt  that  the  prophet  added  this  clause 
(viz.  'riding  upon  an  ass,'  etc.)  as  an  appendix  to  the  word  <jj;,  as  much 
as  to  say  :  The  King  of  whom  I  speak  will  not  be  illustrious  for  His  magni- 
VOL,.  II.  T 
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correctly  observed,  that  the  prophecy  would  have  been  fulfilled 
in  Christ,  even  if  He  had  not  made  His  entry  into  Jerusalem 
in  this  manner.^  Hengstenberg  and  Koehler  adopt  the  same 
view.  Nevertheless,  this  entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem  forms 
the  commencement  of  the  fulfilment  of  our  prophecy,  and  that 
not  merely  inasmuch  as  Jesus  thereby  declared  Himself  to  be 
the  promised  Messiah  and  King  of  Zion,  and  set  forth  in  a 
living  symbol  the  true  nature  of  His  person  and  of  His  king- 
dom in  contrast  with  the  false  notions  of  His  friends  and  foes, 
but  still  more  in  this  respect,  that  the  entry  into  Jerusalem 
formed  the  commencement  of  the  establishment  of  tlis  king- 
dom, since  it  brought  to  maturity  the  resolution  on  the  part 
of  the  Jewish  rulers  to  put  Him  to  death  ;  and  His  death  was 
necessary  to  reconcile  the  sinful  world  to  God,  and  restore  the 
foundation  of  peace  upon  which  His  kingdom  was  to  be  built. 
"With  the  spread  of  His  kingdom  over  the  earth,  treated  of  in 
ver.  10,  the  fulfilment  continues  till  the  annihilation  of  all  the 
ungodly  powers,  after  which  all  war  will  cease.  But  this  end 
can  only  be  reached  through  severe  conflicts  and  victory.  This 
is  the  subject  of  the  following  section. 

Vers.  11-17. — Israel's  Eedeiiption  from  Captivity, 
AND  Victory  over  the  Heathen.— Ver.  11.  "  Thou  also, 
for  the  sake  of  thy  covenant  blood,  1  release  thy  captives  out  of 
the  pit  wherein  there  is  no  water.  Ver.  12.  Return  to  the  fwtress, 
ye  prisoners  of  hope.  Even  to-day  1  proclaim :  Double  will  I 
repay  to  thee."  This  is  addressed  to  the  daughter  Zicm,  i.e. 
to  all  Israel,  consisting  of  Ephraim  and  Judah.  We  not 
only  learn  this  from  the  context,  since  both  of  them  are  spoken 

flcent  and  splendid  state,  as  earthly  princes  generally  are."  He  then  gives 
this  explanation  of  the  riding  upon  the  ass  :  "He  will  not  prevail  by  His 
great  exaltation ;  nor  will  He  be  conspicuous'  for  arms,  riches,  splendour, 
the  number  of  his  soldiers,  or  even  the  royal  insignia,  which  attract  the 
eyes  of  the  people." 

1  Vitringa  says,  on  Isa.  liii.  4 :  "In  that  passage  of  Zechariah,  indeed, 
according  to  its  spiritual  and  mystical  sense,  his  meaning  would  have  been 
evident  without  this  accident  of  the  entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem ;  but 
when  God  would  put  all  the  emphasis  of  which  the  words  are  capable 
upon  the  predictions  uttered  by  the  prophets.  His  own  providence  took 
care  that  this  accident  should  also  occur,  so  that  no  part  of  the  machinery 
might  be  wantmg  here." 
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of  before  (ver.  10)  and  afterwards  (ver.  13) ;  but  it  is  also 
obvious  from  the  expression  Vdam  Vrlthelch,  since  the  covenant 
blood  belonged  to  all  Israel  of  the  twelve  tribes  (Ex.  xxiv.  8). 
riX"D3  stands  at  the  head  absolutely,  on  account  of  the  emphasis 
lying  upon  the  )!l^?.  But  as  the  following  clause,  instead  of 
being  directly  attached  to  rilf?,  is  so  constructed  that  the  pro- 
noun Jjli?  is  continued  with  suffixes,  the  question  arises,  to 
what  the  133  is  to  be  taken  as  referring,  or  which  is  the  anti- 
thesis indicated  by  tia.  The  answer  may  easily  be  obtained  if 
we  only  make  it  clear  to  ourselves  which  of  the  two  words, 
with  the  second  pers.  suffix,  forms  the  object  of  the  assertion 
made  in  the  entire  clause.  This  is  not  ^inna'Dia,  but  '^)■^''P^i> : 
tliou  also  (=thee) — namely,  thy  prisoners — I  release.  But  the 
emphasis  intended  by  the  position  in  which  )?i?"D3  is  placed 
does  not  rest  upon  the  prisoners  of  Israel  in  contrast  with 
any  other  prisoners,  but  in  contrast  with  the  Israel  in  Jeru- 
salem, the  daughter  Zion,  to  which  the  King  is  coming.  Now, 
although  D3  actually  belongs  to  'Hl"!.''?^!  it  refers  primarily  to 
the  J?!<  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  this  only  receives  its  more 
precise  definition  afterwards  in  '^IH'''?^'  And  the  allusion  in- 
tended by  D3  is  simply  somewhat  obscured  by  the  fact,  that 
before  the  statement  to  which  it  gives  emphasis  iinna'Dia  is 
inserted,  in  order  from  the  very  first  to  give  a  firm  pledge 
of  the  promise  to  the  people,  by  declaring  the  motive  which 
induced  God  to  make  this  fresh  manifestation  of  grace  to 
Israel.  This  motive  also  acted  as  a  further  reason  for  plac- 
ing the  pronoun  Of?  at  the  head  absolutely,  and  shows  that 
riN  is  to  be  taken  as  an  address,  as  for  example  in  Gen. 
xlix.  8.  'in''"]?"^'!?  :  literally,  being  in  thy  covenant  blood, 
because  sprinkled  therewith,  the  process  by  which  Israel  was 
expiated  and  received  into  covenant  with  God  (Ex.  xxiv.  8). 
"  The  covenant  blood,  which  still  separates  the  church  and  the 
world  from  one  another,  was  therefore  a  certain  pledge  to  the 
covenant  nation  of  deliverance  out  of  all  trouble,  so  long,  that 
is  to  say,  as  it  did  not  render  the  promise  nugatory  by  wickedly 
violating  the  conditions  imposed  by  God"  (Hengstenberg). 
The  new  matter  introduced  by  Jyif?"Q3  in  ver.  11  is  therefore 
the  following :  The  pardon  of  Israel  will  not  merely  consist 
in  the  fact  that  Jehovah  will  send  the  promised  King  to  the 
daughter  Zion  ;  but  He  will  also  redeem  such  members  of  Ilis 
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nation  as  shall  be  still  in  captivity  out  of  their  affliction.  The 
perfect  shUlachU  is  prophetic.  Delivering  them  out  of  a  pit 
without  water  is  a  figure  denoting  their  liberation  out  of  the 
bondage  of  exile.  This  is  represented  with  an  evident  allusion 
to  the\istory  of  Joseph  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  22,  as  lying  in  a  pit 
wherein  there  is  no  water,  such  as  were  used  as  prisons  (cf. 
Jer.  xxxviii.  6).  Out  of  such  a  pit  the  captive  could  not 
escape,  and  would  inevitably  perish  if  he  were  not  drawn  out. 
The  opposite  of  the  pit  is  Jiisa,  a  place  cut  off,  i.e.  fortified, 
not  the  steep  height,  although  fortified  towns  were  generally 
built  upon  heights.  The  prisoners  are  to  return  where  they 
will  be  secured  against  their  enemies  ;  compare  Ps.  xl.  3,  where 
the  rock  is  oppo'sed  to  the  miry  pit,  as  being  a  place  upon 
which  it  is  possible  to  stand  firmly.  "  Prisoners  of  hope"  is 
an  epithet  applied  to  the  Israelites,  because  they  possess  in 
their  covenant  blood  a  hope  of  redemption.  Di'n-D3,  also  to-day, 
i.e.  even  to-day  or  still  to-day,  "notwithstanding  all  threat- 
ening circumstances"  (Ewald,  Hengstenberg).  I  repay  thee 
double,  i.e.,  according  to  Isa.  Ixi.  7,  a  double  measure  of  glory 
in  the  place  of  tlie  sufferings. 

This  thought  is  supported  in  vers.  13  sqq.  by  a  picture  of 
the  glory  intended  for  Israel.  Ver.  13.  "  For  1  stretch  Judah 
as  my  how,  fill  it  with  Ephraim,  and  stir  up  thy  sons,  0  Zion, 
against  thy  sons,  0  Javan,  and  make  thee  like  the  sword  of  a 
hero.  Ver.  14.  And  Jehovah  will  appear  above  them,  and  like 
the  lightning  will  His  arrow  go  forth ;  and  the  Lord  Jehovah 
will  blow  the  trumpets,  and  will  pass  along  in  storms  of  the  south. 
Ver.  15.  Jehovah  of  hosts  will  shelter  above  them,  and  they  will 
eat  and  tread  down  sling-stones,  and  will  drink,  make  a  noise,  as 
if  with  wine,  and  become  full,  like  the  sacrificial  bowls,  like  the 
corners  of  the  altar."  The  double  recompense  which  the  Lord 
will  make  to  His  people,  will  consist  in  the  fact  that  He  not 
only  liberates  them  out  of  captivity  and  bondage,  and  makes 
them  into  an  independent  nation,  but  that  He  helps  them  to 
victory  over  the  power  of  the  world,  so  that  they  will  tread  it 
down,  i.e.  completely  subdue  it.  The  first  thought  is  not  ex- 
plained more  fully,  because  it  is  contained  implicite  in  the 
promise  of  return  to  a  strong  place ;  the  "  double"  only  is 
more  distinctly  defined,  namely,  the  victory  over  Javan.  The 
expression,  "  I  stretch,"  etc.,  implies  that  the  Lord  will  subdue 
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the  enemies  by  Judah  and  Ephraim,  and  therefore  Israel  will 
carry  on  this  conflict  in  the  power  of  its  God.  The  figurative 
description  is  a  bold  one.  Judah  is  the  extended  bow ;  Ephraim 
the  arrow  which  God  shoots  at  the  foe.  HB'i?  is  indeed  separated 
from  nnin^,  by  the  accents  ;  but  the  LXX.,  Targ.,  Vulg.,  and 
others,  have  taken  it  more  correctly,  as  in  apposition  to  T]'nn\ ; 
because  with  the  many  meanings  that  'HTJ  possesses,  the  ex- 
pression nnini  ^y\  needs  a  more  precise  definition;  whereas 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  supplying  in  thought  the  noun  qesJietJi, 
which  has  been  mentioned  only  just  before,  to  the  verb  ''riNj'O 
(I  fill),  ''nx??  is  to  be  understood  as  signifying  the  laying  of 
the  arrow  upon  the  bow,  and  not  to  be  explained  from  2  Kings 
ix.  24,  "  to  fill  the  hand  with  the  bow."  A  bow  is  filled  when 
it  is  supplied  with  the  arrow  for  shooting.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  matter  is  divided  rhetorically  between  the  parallel 
members ;  and  the  thought  is  this :  Judah  and  Ephraim  are 
bow  and  arrow  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah.  ''fl'^liJ',  I  stir  up,  not  I 
swing  thy  children  as  a  lance  (Hitzig  and  Koehler)  ;  for  if  "i^iJ? 
had  this  meaning,  f^iX}.  could  not  be  omitted.  The  sons  of  Zion 
are  Judah  and  Ephraim,  the  undivided  Israel,  not  the  Zionites 
living  as  slaves  in  Javan  (Hitzig).  The  sons  of  Javan  are  the 
Greeks,  as  the  world-power,  the  Grteco-Macedonian  monarchy 
(cf.  Dan.  viii.  21),  against  which  the  Lord  will  make  His  people 
into  a  hero's  sword.  This  took  place  in  weak  beginnings,  even 
in  the  wars  between  the  Maccabees  and  the  Seleucidse,  to 
which,  according  to  Jerome,  the  Jews  understood  our  prophecy 
to  refer ;  but  it  must  not  be  restricted  to  this,  as  the  further 
description  in  vers.  14,  15  points  to  the  complete  subjugation  of 
the  imperial  power.  Jehovah  appears  above  them,  i.e.  coming 
from  heaven  as  a  defence,  to  fight  for  them  (the  sons  of  Zion), 
as  a  mighty  man  of  war  (Ps.  xxiv.  8).  His  arrow  goes  out 
like  the  lightning  (3  the  so-called  D  veritatis ;  for  the  fact  de- 
scribed, compare  Hab.  iii.  11^.  Marching  at  the  head  of  His 
people.  He  gives  the  signal  of  battle  with  a  trumpet-blast,  and 
attacks  the  enemy  with  terribly  devastating  violence.  The 
description  rests  upon  the  poetical  descriptions  of  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  to  judgment,  the  colours  of  which  are  borrowed 
from  the  phenomena  of  a  storm  (cf.  Ps.  xviii.  and  Hab.  iii.  8 
sqq.).  Storms  of  the  south  are  the  most  violent  storms,  as  they 
come  from  the  Arabian  desert,  which  bounds  Canaan  on  the 
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soutli  (Tsa.  xxi.  1 ;  cf.  Hos.  xiii.  15).  But  Jehovah  not  only 
fights  for  His  people ;  He  is  also  a  shield  to  them  in  battle, 
covering  them  against  the  weapons  of  the  foe.  This  is  affirmed 
in  Q[7''^J!  p.)  in  ver.  15.  Hence  they  are  able  to  destroy  their 
enemies,  and,  hke  devouring  lions,  to  eat  their  flesh  and  drink 
tb'jir  blood.  That  this  figure  lies  at  the  foundation  cf  the  hor- 
rible picture  of  ^^Xl,  is  evident  from  Num.  xxiii.  24,  which  was 
the  passage  that  Zechariah  had  in  his  mind  :  "  Behold  a  people 
like  the  lioness ;  it  rises  up,  and  like  the  lion  does  it  lift  itself 
up  :  it  lies  not  down  till  it  devour  the  prey,  and  drink  the  blood 
of  the  slain."  Hence  the  object  to  V2^  is  not  the  possessions 
of  the  heathen,  but  their  flesh.  Pp.  '^as  iiB'aa  does  not  mean, 
they  tread  down  (subdue)  the  enemy  with  sling-stones  (LXX., 
Vulg.,  Grot.)  ;  for  'p  '3ax  cannot,  when  considered  grammati- 
cally, be  taken  in  an  instrumental  sense,  and  is  rather  an  accus. 
ohj.;  but  they  tread  down  sling-stones.  The  sling-stones  might 
be  used  per  si/necdochen  to  signify  darts,  which  the  enemy  hurls 
at  them,  and  which  they  tread  down  as  perfectly  harmless 
(Kliefoth).  But  the  comparison  of  the  Israelites  to  the  stones 
of  a  crown,  in  ver.  16,  leads  rather  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
sling-stones  are  to  be  taken  as  a  figure  denoting  the  enemy,  who 
are  trampled  under  the  feet  like  stones  (Hitzig,  Hengstenberg). 
Only  we  cannot  speak  of  eating  sling-stones,  as  Koehler  would 
interpret  the  words,  overlooking  '55*23,  and  appealing  to  the 
parallel  member  :  they  will  drink,  reel  as  if  from  wine,  which 
shows,  in  his  opinion,  that  it  is  the  sling-stones  that  are  to  be 
eaten.  But  this  shows,  on  the  contrary,  that  just  as  there  no 
mention  is  made  of  what  is  to  be  drunk,  so  here  what  is  to  be 
eaten  is  not  stated.  It  is  true  that  wine  and  sacrificial  blood 
point  to  the  blood  of  the  enemy ;  but  wine  and  blood  are 
drinkable,  whereas  sling-stones  are  not  edible.  The  description 
of  the  enemy  as  sling-stones  is  to  be  explained  from  the  fi"-ure 
in  1  Sam.  xxv.  29,  to  hurl  away  the  soul  of  the  enemy.  Tliey 
drunk  (sc.  the  blood  of  the  enemy)  even  to  intoxication,  making 
a  noise,  as  if  intoxicated  with  wine  Q]]  103^  an  abbreviated 
comparison;  cf.  Ewald,  §  221,  a,  and  282,  e),  and  even  to 
overflowing,  so  that  they  become  full,  like  the  sacrificial  bowls 
in  which  the  blood  of  the  sacrificial  animals  was  caught,  and 
like  the  corners  of  the  altar,  which  were  sprinkled  with  the 
sacrificial  blood,     nsir  are  corners,  not  the  horns  of  the  altar. 
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Tlie  saci'ifiiial  blood  was  not  sprinkled  npon  these;  tliey  were 
simply  smeared  with  a  little  blood  applied  with  the  finger,  in 
the  case  of  the  expiatory  sacrifices.  According  to  the  law 
(Lev.  i.  5,  11,  iii.  2,  etc.),  the  blood  was  to  be  swung  against 
the  altar.  This  was  done,  according  to  rabbinical  tradition 
{Mislin.  Seh.  v.  4  sqq.,  and  Kashi  on  Lev.  i.  5),  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  with  two  sprinklings  all  the  four  sides  of  the  altar 
were  wetted, — a  result  which  could  only  be  ensured  by  swinging 
the  bowls  filled  with  blood,  so  as  to  strike  the  corners  of  the 
altar. 

Through  this  victory  over  the  world-power  Israel  will  attain 
to  glory.  Ver.  16.  ^''  And  Jehovah  their  God  loill  endow  them 
with  salvation  in  that  day,  like  a  flock  His  people ;  for  stones  of  a 
crown  are  they,  sparkling  in  His  land.  Ver.  17.  For  how  great 
is  its  goodness,  aud  hoie  great  its  beauty  !  Corn  will  make  youths 
to  sprout,  and  new  wine  maidens"  i^tfin  does  not  mean  to  help 
or  deliver  here ;  for  this  would  affirm  much  too  little,  after  what 
has  gone  before.  When  Israel  has  trodden  down  its  foes,  it  no 
longer  needs  deliverance.  It  denotes  the  granting  of  positive 
salvation,  which  the  explanatory  clause  that  follows  also  requires. 
The  motive  for  this  is  indicated  in  the  clause,  "  like  a  flock  His 
people."  Because  Israel  is  His  (Jehovah's)  people,  the  Lord 
will  tend  it  as  a  shepherd  tends  his  flock.  The  blessings  which 
Jehovah  bestows  upon  His  people  are  described  by  David  in 
Ps.  xxiii.  The  Lord  will  do  this  also,  because  they  (the  Israel- 
ites) are  crown-stones,  namely  as  the  chosen  people,  which 
Jehovah  will  make  a  praise  and  glory  for  all  nations  (Zeph.  iii. 
19,  20).  To  the  predicate  "if?.  ''Jax  the  subject  nan  may  easily 
be  supplied  from  the  context,  as  for  example  in  Tjip  in  ver.  12. 
To  this  subject  'U1  niDDljna  attaches  itself.  This  verb  is  con- 
nected with  nes,  a  banner,  in  Ps.  Ix.  6,  the  only  other  passage 
in  which  it  occurs  ;  but  here  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ndtsats, 
to  glitter  or  sparkle.  The  meaning,  to  lift  up,  which  is  given 
by  the  lexicons,  has  no  foundation,  and  is  quite  unsuitable 
here.  For  crown-stones  do  not  lift  themselves  up,  but  sparkle ;' 
and  the  figure  of  precious  stones,  which  sparkle  upon  the  land, 
denotes  the  highest  possible  glory  to  which  Israel  can  attain. 
The  suffix  attached  to  ino'iK  refers  to  Jehovah,  only  we  must 
not  identify  the  land  of  Jehovah  with  Palestine.  The  applica- 
tion of  this  honourable  epithet  to  Israel  is  justified  in  ver.  17, 
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by  an  allusion  to  the  excellence  and  beauty  to  wliich  it  will 
attain.  The  suffixes  in  biD  and  i''S;  cannot  refer  to  Jehovah, 
as  Ewald  and  Hengstenberg  suppose,  but  refer  to  V^V,  the 
people  of  Jehovah.  ''3;  is  quite  irreconcilable  with  an  allusion 
to  Jehovah,  since  this  word  only  occurs  in  connection  with  men 
and  the  Messianic  King  (Ps,  xlv.  3  ;  Isa.  xxxiii.  17)  ;  and  even 
if  it  were  used  of  Jehovah,  it  would  still  be  unsuitable  here. 
For  though  the  vigorous  prosperity  of  the  nation  is  indeed  a 
proof  of  the  goodness  of  God,  it  is  not  a  proof  of  the  beauty  of 
God.  Mdh  is  an  exclamation  of  amazement:  "how  great!" 
(Ewald,  §  330,  a).  31D,  when  affirmed  of  the  nation,  is  not 
moral  goodness,  but  a  good  appearance,  and  is  synonymous  with 
■•a;.,  beauty,  as  in  Hos.  x.  11.  This  prosperity  proceeds  from 
the  blessings  of  grace,  which  the  Lord  causes  to  flow  down 
to  His  people.  Corn  and  new  wine  are  mentioned  as  such 
blessings,  for  the  purpose  of  individualizing,  as  indeed  they 
frequently  are  {e.g.  Deut.  xxxiii.  28  ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  16),  and  are 
distributed  rhetorically  between  the  youths  and  the  maidens. 

Chap.  X.  Complete  Redemption  of  the  People  op 
God. — This  chapter  contains  no  new  promise,  but  simply  a 
further  expansion  of  the  previous  section,  the  condition  on 
which  salvation  is  to  be  obtained  being  mentioned  in  the  intro- 
duction (vers.  1  and  2)  ;  whilst  subsequently,  more  especially 
from  ver.  6  onwards,  the  participation  of  Ephraim  in  the  sal- 
vation in  prospect  is  more  elaborately  treated  of.  The  question 
in  dispute  among  the  commentators,  viz.  whether  vers.  1  and  2 
are  to  be  connected  with  the  previous  chapter,  so  as  to  form  the 
conclusion,  or  whether  they  form  the  commencement  of  a  new 
address,  or  new  turn  in  the  address,  is  to  be  answered  thus :  The 
prayer  for  rain  (ver.  1)  is  indeed  occasioned  by  the  concluding 
thought  in  ch.  ix.  17,  but  it  is  not  to  be  connected  with  the 
preceding  chapter  as  though  it  were  an  integral  part  of  it,  inas- 
much as  the  second  hemistich  of  ver.  2  can  only  be  separated 
with  violence  from  ver.  3.  The  close  connection  between  ver. 
2&  and  ver.  3  shows  that  ver.  1  commences  a  new  train  of 
thought,  for  which  preparation  is  made,  however,  by  ch.  ix.  17. 

Ver.  1.  "  Ask  ye  of  Jehovah  rain  in  the  time  of  the  latter 
rain ;  Jehovah  createth  lightnings,  and  showers  of  rain  will  He 
give  them,  to  every  one  vegetation  in  the  field.     Ver.  2.  For  the 
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teraphhn  have  spoken  vanity,  and  the  soothsayers  have  seen  a  lie, 
and  speak  dreams  of  deceit ;  they  comfort  in  vain :  for  this  they 
have  wandered  like  a  flock,  they  are  oppressed  because  there  is  no 
shepherd."  The  summons  to  prayer  is  not  a  mere  turn  of  the 
address  expressing  the  readiness  of  God  to  give  (Hengstenberg), 
but  is  seriously  meant,  as  the  reason  assigned  in  ver.  2  clearly 
shows.  The  church  of  the  Lord  is  to  ask  of  God  the  blessings 
■which  it  needs  for  its  prosperity,  and  not  to  put  its  trust  in 
idols,  as  rebellious  Israel  has  done  (Hos.  ii.  7).  The  prayer  for 
rain,  on  which  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  fruits  of  the 
ground  depends,  simply  serves  to  individualize  the  prayer  for 
the  bestowal  of  the  blessings  of  God,  in  order  to  sustain  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  life ;  just  as  in  ch.  ix.  17  the  fruitful- 
ness  of  the  land  and  the  flourishing  of  the  nation  are  simply 
a  concrete  expression,  for  the  whole  complex  of  the  salvation 
which  the  Lord  will  grant  to  His  people  (Kliefoth).  This 
view,  which  answers  to  the  rhetorical  character  of  the  exhorta- 
tion, is  very  different  from  allegory.  The  time  of  the  latter 
rain  is  mentioned,  because  this  was  indispensable  to  the  ripening 
of  the  corn,  whereas  elsewhere  the  early  and  latter  rain  are 
connected  together  (e.g.  Joel  ii.  23 ;  Deut.  xi.  13-15).  The 
lightnings  are  introduced  as  the  harbingers  of  rain  (cf.  Jer. 
X.  13  ;  Ps.  cxxxv.  7).  MHar  geshem,  rain  of  the  rain-pouring, 
i.e.  copious  rain  (compare  Job  xxxvii.  6,  where  the  words  are 
transposed).  With  Idhem  (to  them)  the  address  passes  into  the 
third  person  :  to  them,  i.e.  to  every  one  who  asks.  ^B*}?  is  not 
to  be  restricted  to  grass  or  herb  as  the  food  of  cattle,  as  in 
Deut.  xi.  15,  where  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  corn 
and  the  fruits  of  the  field;  but  it  includes  these,  as  in  Gen. 
i.  29  and  Ps.  civ.  14,  where  it  is  distinguished  from  chdtslr. 
The  exhortation  to  pray  to  Jehovah  for  the  blessing  needed  to 
ensure  prosperity,  is  supported  in  ver.  2  by  an  allusion  to  the 
worthlessness  of  the  trust  in  idols,  and  to  the  misery  which 
idolatry  with  its  consequences,  viz.  soothsaying  and  false 
prophecy,  have  brought  upon  the  nation.  The  tfrdphim  were 
house-deities  and  oracular  deities,  which  were  worshipped  as  the 
givers  and  protectors  of  the  blessings  of  earthly  prosperity  (see 
at  Gen.  xxxi.  19).  Along  with  these  CDDip  are  mentioned,  i.e. 
the  soothsayers,  who  plunged  the  nation  into  misery  through 
their  vain  and  deceitful  prophesyings.     nio?n  is  not  the  subject 
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of  the  sentence,  for  in  that  case  it  would  have  the  article  like 
D'DDlpn ;  but  it  is  the  object,  and  D''pDii3n  is  also  the  subject  to 
naT.  and  ponr.  "  Therefore,"  i.e.  because  Israel  had  trusted  in 
teraphim  and  sootlisayers,  it  would  have  to  wander  into  exile. 
J;d3,  to  break  up,  applied  to  the  pulling  up  of  the  pegs,  to  take 
down  the  tent,  involves  the  idea  of  wandering,  and  in  this 
connection,  of  wandering  into  exile.  Hence  the  perfect  1^03, 
to  which  the  imperfect  13?!!  is  suitably  appended,  because  their 
being  oppressed,  i.e.  the  oppression  w^liich  Israel  suffered  from 
the  heathen,  still  continued.  The  words  apply  of  course  to  all 
Israel  (Ephraim  and  Judah)  ;  compare  ch.  ix.  13  with  ch.  x. 
4,  6.  Israel  is  bowed  down  because  it  has  no  shepherd,  i.e. 
no  king,  who  guards  and  provides  for  his  people  (cf.  Num. 
xxvii.  17  ;  Jer.  xxiii.  4),  having  lost  the  Davidic  monarchy 
when  the  kingdom  was  overthrown. 

To  this  there  is  appended  in  vers.  3  sqq.  the  promise  that 
Jehovah  will  take  possession  of  His  flock,  and  redeem  it  out 
of  the  oppression  of  the  evil  shepherds.  Ver.  3.  "  My  wrath 
is  kindled  upon  the  shepherds,  and  the  goats  shall  I  punish ;  for 
Jehovah  of  hosts  visits  His  flock,  the  house  of  Judah,  and  makei 
it  like  His  state-horse  in  the  war.  Ver.  4.  From  Him  will  be 
iwrner-stone,  from  Him  the  nail,  from  Him  the  war-bow  ;  from 
Him  will  every  ruler  go  forth  at  once."  When  Israel  lost  its  own 
shepherds,  it  came  under  the  tyranny  of  bad  shepherds.  These 
were  the  heathen  governors  and  tyrants.  Against  these  the 
wrath  of  Jehovah  is  kindled,  and  He  will  punish  them.  There 
is  no  material  difference  between  D'y'^,  shepherds,  and  D^iny, 
leading  goats.  'Attudlm  also  signifies  rulers,  as  in  Isa.  xiv.  9. 
The  reason  assigned  why  the  evil  shepherds  are  to  be  punished, 
is  that  Jehovah  visits  His  flock.  The  perfect  pdqad  is  used 
prophetically  of  what  God  has  resolved  to  do,  and  will  actually 
carry  out ;  and  pdqad  c.  ace.  pers.  means  to  visit,  i.e.  to  assume 
the  care  of,  as  distinguished  from  pdqad  with  'alpers.,  to  visit  in 
the  sense  of  to  punish  (see  at  Zeph.  ii.  7).  The  house  of  Judah 
only  is  mentioned  in  ver.  3,  not  in  distinction  from  Ephraim, 
however  (cf .  ver.  6),  but  as  the  stem  and  kernel  of  the  covenant 
nation,  with  which  Ephraim  is  to  be  united  once  more.  The 
care  of  God  for  Judah  will  not  be  limited  to  its  liberation  from 
the  oppression  of  the  bad  shepherds ;  but  Jehovah  will  also 
make  Judah  into  a  victorious  people.     This  is  the  meanim'  of 
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the  figure  "like  a  state-liorse,"  i.e.  a  splendid  and  richly  orna- 
mented war-horse,  such  as  a  king  is  accustomed  to  ride.  This 
figure  is  not  more  striking  than  the  description  of  Judah  and 
Ephraim  as  a  bow  and  arrow  (ch,  ix.  13).  This  equipment  of 
Judah  as  a  warlike  power  overcoming  its  foes  is  described  in 
ver.  4,  namely  in  4a,  in  figures  taken  from  the  firmness  and 
furnishing  of  a  house  with  everything  requisite,  and  in  4b, 
etc.,  in  literal  words.  The  verb  f^V).  of  the  fourth  clause  cannot 
be  taken  as  the  verb  belonging  to  the  1313D  in  the  first  three 
clauses,  because  *5V^  is  neither  applicable  to  pinndh  nor  to 
ydtlied.  We  have  therefore  to  supply  Tt;}}\  From  (out  of) 
Plim  will  be  piimdh,  corner,  here  corner-stone,  as  in  Isa.  xxviii. 
16,  upon  w-hich  the  whole  building  stands  firmly,  and  will  be 
built  securely, — a  suitable  figure  for  the  firm,  stately  founda- 
tion which  Judah  is  to  receive.  To  this  is  added  ydtlied,  the 
plug.  This  figure  is  to  be  explained  from  the  arrangement 
of  eastern  houses,  in  which  the  inner  walls  are  provided  with 
a  row  of  large  nails  or  plugs  for  hanging  the  house  utensils 
upon.  The  plug,  therefore,  is  a  suitable  figure  for  the  supports 
or  upholdei's  of  the  whole  political  constitution,  and  even  in 
Isa.  xxii.  23  was  transferred  to  persons.  The  war-bow  stands 
synecdochically  for  weapons  of  war  and  the  military  power. 
It  is  a  disputed  point,  however,  whether  the  suffix  in  mimmennu 
(out  of  him)  refers  to  Judah  or  Jehovah.  But  the  opinion  of 
Hitzig  and  others,  that  it  refers  to  Jehovah,  is  overthrown  by 
the  expression  13130  XX)  in  the  last  clause.  For  even  if  we 
could  say,  Judah  will  receive  its  firm  foundation,  its  internal 
fortification,  and  its  military  strength  from  Jehovah,  the  expres- 
sion, "Every  military  commander  will  go  out  or  come  forth  out 
of  Jehovah,"  is  unheard-of  and  unscriptural.  It  is  not  affirmed 
in  the  Old  Testament  even  of  the  Messiah  that  He  goes  forth 
out  of  God,  although  His  "  goings  forth  "  are  from  eternity 
(Mic.  v.  1),  and  He  Himself  is  called  El  gibbor  (Isa.  ix.  5). 
Still  less  can  this  be  affirmed  of  every  ruler  (Icol-noges)  of 
Judah.  In  this  clause,  therefore,  mimmennu  must  refer  to 
Judah,  and  consequently  it  must  be  taken  in  the  same  way 
in  the  first  three  clauses.  On  ID  NS^,  see  Mic.  v.  1.  Noges, 
an  oppressor  or  taskmaster,  is  not  applied  to  a  leader  or  ruler 
in  a  good  sense  even  here,  any  more  thar  in  Isa.  iii.  12 
and  Ix,  17  (see  the  comm.  on  these  passages).     The  fact  that 
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negus  in  Etliiopic  is  the  name  £;iven  to  the  king  (Koehler), 
proves  nothing  in  relation  to  Hebrew  usage.  The  word  has 
the  subordinate  idea  of  oppressor,  or  despotic  ruler,  in  this 
instance  also;  but  the  idea  of  harshness  refers  not  to  the 
covenant  nation,  but  to  its  enemies  (Hengstenberg),  and  the 
words  are  used  in  antithesis  to  ch.  ix.  8.  Whereas  there  the 
promise  is  given  to  the  nation  of  Israel  that  it  will  not  fall 
under  the  power  of  the  noges  any  more,  it  is  here  assured  that 
it  is  to  attain  to  the  position  of  a  noges  in  relation  to  its  foes 
(Kliefoth).  B'Jirb  is  strengthened  by  ^f^l:  every  oppressor 
together,  which  Judah  will  require  in  opposition  to  its  foes. 

Thus  equipped  for  battle,  Judah  will  annihilate  its  foes. 
Ver.  5.  "  And  they  will  be  like  heroes,  treading  street-mire  in  the 
battle :  and  will  fight,  for  Jehovah  is  with  them,  and  the  riders 
upon  horses  are  put  to  shame.  Ver.  6.  And  I  shall  strengthen 
the  house  of  Judah,  and  grant  salvation  to  the  house  of  Joseph, 
and  shall  make  them  dwell;  for  I  have  had  compassion  upon 
them  :  and  they  will  be  as  if  I  had  not  rejected  them  :  for  I  am 
Jehovah  their  God,  and  will  hear  them.  Ver.  7.  And  Ephraim 
will  be  like  a  hero,  and  their  heart  will  rejoice  as  if  with  wine : 
and  their  children  will  see  it,  and  rejoice ;  their  heart  shall  rejoice 
in  Jehovah."  In  ver.  5,  bosim  is  a  more  precise  definition  of 
k'gibborlm,  and  the  house  of  Judah  (ver.  3)  is  the  subject  of 
the  sentence.  They  will  be  like  heroes,  namely,  treading  upon 
mire.  Bosim  is  the  kal  participle  used  in  an  intransitive  sense, 
since  the  form  with  o  only  occurs  in  verbs  with  an  intransitive 
meaning,  like  bosh,  lot,  qom ;  and  bus  in  hal  is  construed  in 
every  other  case  with  the  accusative  of  the  object :  treading 
upon  mire  ^  treading  or  treading  down  mire.  Consequently 
the  object  which  they  tread  down  or  trample  in  pieces  is  ex- 
pressed by  niiwn  t2''p3 ;  and  thus  the  arbitrary  completion  of 
the  sentence  by  "everything  that  opposes  them"  (0.  B.  Mich, 
and  Koehler)  is  set  aside  as  untenable.  Now,  as  "  treading 
upon  mire"  cannot  possibly  express  merely  the  firm  tread  of  a 
courageous  man  (Hitzig),  we  must  take  the  dirt  of  the  streets 
as  a  figurative  expression  for  the  enemy,  and  the  phrase 
"  treading  upon  street-mire "  as  a  bold  figure  denoting  the 
trampling  down  of  the  enemy  in  the  mire  of  the  streets  (Mic. 
vii.  10;  2  Sam.  xxii.  43),  analogous  to  their  "treading  down 
sling-stones,"  ch.  ix.  15.     For  such  heroic  conflict  will  they  be 
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fitted  by  the  help  of  Jehovah,  that  the  enemy  will  be  put  to 
shame  before  them.     The  riders  of  the  horses  are  mentioned 
for  the  purpose  of  individualizing  the  enemy,  because  the  prin- 
cipal strength  of  the  Asiatic  rulers  consisted  in  cavalry  (see 
Dan.  xi.  40).     B'''3in  intransitive,  as  in  ch.  ix.  5.     This  strength 
for  a  victorious  conflict  will  not  be  confined  to  Judah,  but 
Ephraim  will  also  share  it.     The  words,  "  and  the  house  of 
Ephraira  will  I  endow  with   salvation,"  have  been   taken  by 
Koehler  as  signifying  "  that  Jehovah  will  deliver  the  house  of 
Ephraim  by  granting  the  victory  to  the  house  of  Judah  in  con- 
flict with  its  own  foes  and  those  of  Ephraim  also;"  but  there  is  no 
ground  for  this.     We  may  see  from  ver.  7,  according  to  which 
Ephraim  will  also  fight  as  a  hero,  as  Judah  will  according  to 
ver.  5,  that  J?"f'in  does  not  mean  merely  to  help  or  deliver,  but 
to  grant  salvation,  as  in  ch.  ix.  16.     The  circumstance,  however, 
"  that  in  the  course  of  the  chapter,  at  any  rate  from  ver.  7 
onwards,  it  is  only  Ephraim  whose  deliverance  and  restora- 
tion are  spoken  of,"  proves  nothing  more  than  that  Ephraim 
will  receive  the  same  salvation  as  Judah,  but  not  that  it  will 
be  delivered  by  the  house  of  Judah.     The   abnormal   form 
D''ni3B'in  is  regarded  by  many,  who  follow  Kimchi  and  Aben 
Ezra,   as  a  forma  composita  from  D''Jii3B'in    and   ''nn''E'n :    "  I 
make  them  dwell,  and  bring  them  back."     But  this  is  pre- 
cluded by  the  fact  that  the  bringing  back  would  necessarily 
precede  the  making  to  dwell,  to  say  nothing  of  the  circum- 
stance that  there  is  no  analogy  whatever  for  such  a  composi- 
tion (cf.  Jer.  xxxii.  37).     The  form  is  rather  to  be  explained 
from  a  confusion  of  the  verbs  l"V  and  '''  B,  and  is  the  liipldl 
of  y^\  for  Q'nnE'in  (LXX.,  Maurer,   Hengstenberg  ;    comp. 
Olshausen,    Grammat.  p.  559),   and  not  a  hiphil    of  ysd,  in 
which  a  transition  has  taken  place  into  the  hiphil  form  of  the 
verbs  l"a    (Ewald,   §  196,  h,  Not.  1 ;    Targ.,  Vulg.,   Hitzig, 
and  Koehler).     For  "bringing  back"  affirms  too  little  here. 
S'mmn^  "  I  make  them  dwell,"  corresponds  rather  to  "  they 
shall  be  as  if  they  had  not  been  cast  off,"  without  needing  any 
further  definition,  since  not  only  do  we  meet  with  nB*'  without 
anything  else,  in  the  sense  of  peaceful,  happy  dwelling  {e.g. 
Mic.  V.  3),  but  here  also  the  manner  of  dwelling  is  indicated 
in  the  appended  clause  Cnnjrx^  1B'N3,  "  as  before  they  were 
cast  off"  (cf.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  11).     D.^JjX  is  also  not  to  be  taken  as 
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referring  to  tlie  answering  of  the  prayers,  wliicli  Epliraim 
acldresse"d  to  Jehovah  out  of  its  distress,  out  of  its  imprison- 
ment (Koehler),  but  is  to  be  taken  in  a  much  more  general 
sense,  as  in  ch.  xiii.  9,  Isa.  Iviii.  9,  and  Hos.  ii.  23.  Ephraim, 
like  Judah,  will  also  become  a  hero,  and  rejoice  as  if  with  wine, 
i.e.  fight  joyfully  like  a  hero  strengthened  with  wine  (cf.  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  65,  66).  This  rejoicing  in  conflict  the  sons  will  see, 
and  exult  in  consequence ;  so  that  it  will  be  a  lasting  joy. 

In  order  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  realization  of  this 
promise,  the  deliverance  of  Ephraim   is  described  still  more 
minutely   in  vers.  8-12,     Ver.  8.  "  /  will  hiss   to   them,  and 
gather  them ;  for  I  have  redeemed  them  :  and  they  will  multiply 
as  they  have  multiplied.     Ver.  9.  And  I  tvill  sow  them  among 
the  nations:  and  in  the  far-off  lands  will  they  remember  me;  and 
will  live  with  their  sons,  and  return.     Ver.  10.  And  I  will  bring 
them  back  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  gather  them  out   of 
Asshur,  and  bving  them  into  the  land  of  Gilead  and  of  Lebanon; 
and  room  will  not  be  found  for  them."     That  these  verses  do 
not  treat  of  a  fresh  (second)  dispersion  of  Ephraim,  or  repre- 
sent the  carrying  away  as  still  in  the  future  (Hitzig),  is  evident 
from  the  words  themselves,  when   correctly  interpreted.     Not 
only  are  the  enticing  and  gathering  together  (ver.  8)  mentioned 
before  the  sowing  or  dispersing  (ver.  9),  but  they  are  both  ex- 
pressed by  similar  verbal  forms  (i^i^"}!?'?  and  DJ'IJ^")  ;   and  the 
misinterpretation  is  thereby  precluded,  that  events  occurring 
at  different  times  are  referred  to.     We  must  also  observe  the 
voluntative  form  ni^"]E^«,  "I  will  (not  I  shall)  hiss  to  them,  i.e. 
entice  them"  (shdraq  being  used  for  alluring,  as  in  Isa.  v.  26 
and  vii.  18),  as  well  as  the  absence  of  a  copula.     They  both 
show  that  the  intention  here  is  simply  to  explain  with  greater 
clearness  what  is  announced  in  vers.  6,  7.     The  perfect  D'T''"!? 
is  prophetic,  like  D'''?'?'!'"!  in  ver.  6.     The  further  promise,  "  they 
will  multiply,"  etc.,  cannot  be  taken  as  referring  either  merely 
to    the    multiplication  of  Israel   in   exile   (Hengst.,   Koehler, 
etc.),  or  merely  to  the  future  multiplication  after  the  gathering 
together.     According  to  the  position  in  which  the  words  stand 
between   DV3pX  and  Dl'"iIN,  they  must  embrace  both  the  mul- 
tiplication during  the  dispersion,  and  the  multiplication  after 
the  gathering  together.      The   perfect   "a"!  103   points  to   the 
increase  which  Israel  experienced  in  the  olden  time  under  the 
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oppression  of  Egypt  (Ex.  i.  7,  12).  Tliis  increase,  which  is 
also  promised  in  Ezeli.  x.\xvi.  10,  11,  is  effected  by  God's  sow- 
ing them  broadcast  among  tiie  nations.  VV  does  not  mean  to 
scatter,  but  to  sow,  to  sow  broadcast  (see  at  Hos.  ii.  25).  Con- 
sequently the  reference  cannot  be  to  a  dispersion  of  Israel 
inflicted  as  a  punishment.  The  sowing  denotes  the  multipli- 
cation (cf.  Jer.  xxxi.  27),  and  is  not  to  be  interpreted,  as 
Neumann  and  Kliefoth  suppose,  as  signifying  that  the 
Ephraimites  are  to  be  scattered  as  seed-corn  among  the 
lieathen,  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  among  the 
nations.  This  thought  is  quite  foreign  to  the  context ;  and 
even  in  the  words,  "  in  far-off  lands  will  they  remember  me," 
it  is  neither  expressed  nor  implied.  These  words  are  to  be 
connected  with  what  follows :  Because  they  remember  the 
Lord  in  far-off  lands,  they  will  live,  and  return  with  their 
children.  In  ver.  10a  the  gathering  together  and  leading 
back  of  Israel  are  more  minutely  described,  and  indeed  as 
taking  place  out  of  the  land  of  Assliur  and  out  of  Egypt. 
The  fact  that  these  two  lands  are  mentioned,  upon  which 
modern  critics  have  principally  founded  their  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  origin  of  this  prophecy  before  the  captivity, 
cannot  be  explained  "from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  time 
of  Tiglath-pileser  and  Shalmaneser  many  Ephraimites  had  fled 
to  Egypt"  (Koehler  and  others) ;  for  history  knows  nothing  of 
this,  and  the  supposition  is  merely  a  loophole  for  escaping  from 
a  difficulty.  Such  passages  as  Hos.  viii.  13,  ix.  3,  6,  xi.  11,  Mic. 
vii.  12,  Isa.  xi.  11,  xxvii.  13,  furnish  no  historical  evidence  of 
such  thing.  Even  if  certain  Ephraimites  had  fled  to  Egypt, 
these  could  not  be  explained  as  relating  to  a  return  or  gather- 
ing together  of  the  Ephraimites  or  Israelites  out  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  because  the  announcement  presupposes  that  the 
Ephraimites  had  been  transported  to  Egypt  in  quite  as  large 
numbers  as  to  Assyria, — a  fact  which  cannot  be  established 
either  in  relation  to  the  times  before  or  to  those  after  the 
captivity.  Egypt,  as  we  have  already  shown  at  Hos.  ix.  3  (cf. 
viii.  13),  is  rather  introduced  in  all  the  passages  mentioned 
simply  as  a  type  of  the  land  of  bondage,  on  account  of  its 
having  been  the  land  in  which  Israel  lived  in  the  olden  time, 
under  the  oppression  of  the  heathen  world.  And  Asshur  is 
introduced  in  the  same  way,  as  the  land  into  which  the  ten 
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tribes  had  been  afterwards  exiled.  This  typical  significance 
is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  ver.  11,  since  the  redemption  of 
Israel  out  of  the  countries  named  is  there  exliibited  under  the 
type  of  the  liberation  of  Israel  out  of  the  bondage  of  Egypt 
under  the  guidance  of  Moses.  (Compare  also  Delitzsch  on 
Isa.  xi.  11.)  The  Ephraimites  are  to  return  into  the  land  of 
Gilead  and  Lebanon  ;  the  former  representing  the  territory 
of  the  ten  tribes  in  the  olden  time  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
the  latter  that  to  the  west  (cf.  Mic.  vii.  14).  N?B^_  i6,  there  is 
not  found  for  them,  sc.  the  necessary  room  :  equivalent  to,  it 
will  not  be  sufficient  for  them  (as  in  Josh.  xvii.  16). 

Ver.  11.  "  And  he  goes  through  the  sea  of  affliction,  and 
smites  the  waves  in  the  sea,  and  all  the  depths  of  the  river  dry 
up ;  and  the  pride  of  A  sshur  will  be  cast  down,  and  the  staff 
of  Egypt  will  depart.  Ver.  12.  And  I  make  them  strong  in 
Jehovah ;  and  they  will  walk  in  His  name,  is  the  saying  of 
Jehovah."  The  subject  in  ver.  11  is  Jehovah.  He  goes,  as 
once  He  went  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  as  the  angel  of  the  Lord  in 
the  time  of  Moses,  through  the  sea  of  affliction.  n"iy,  which  has 
been  interpreted  in  very  different  ways,  we  take  as  in  apposition 
to  D^,  though  not  as  a  permutative,  "  through  the  sea,  viz.  the 
affliction  "  (C.  B.  Mich.,  Hengst.)  ;  but  in  this  sense,  "  the  sea, 
which  caused  distress  or  confinement,"  so  that  the  simple  reason 
why  mv  is  not  connected  with  D*  in  the  construct  state,  but 
placed  in  apposition,  is  that  the  sea  might  not  be  described  as 
a  straitened  sea,  or  sea  of  anxiety.  This  apposition  points  to 
the  fact  which  floated  before  the  prophet's  mind,  namely,  that 
the  Israelites  under  Moses  were  so  confined  by  the  E.ed  Sea 
that  they  thought  they  were  lost  (Ex.  xiv.  10  sqq.).  The 
objection  urged  by  Koehler  against  this  view — namely,  that 
n"iv  as  a  noun  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of  local  strait  or  confine- 
ment— is  proved  to  be  unfounded  by  Jonah  ii.  3  and  Zeph.  i.  15. 
Ail  the  other  explanations  of  tsdrdh  are  much  more  unna- 
tural, being  either  unsuitable,  like  the  suggestion  of  Koehler 
to  take  it  as  an  exclamation,  "  O  distress  I  "  or  grammatically 
untenable,  like  the  rendering  adopted  by  Maurer  and  Kliefoth, 
after  the  Chaldsean  usage,  "  he  splits."  The  smiting  of  the 
waves  in  the  sea  does  indeed  play  upon  the  division  of  the 
waves  of  the  sea  when  the  Israelites  passed  through  the  Ked 
Sea  (Ex.  xiv.  16,  21 ;  cf.  Josh.  iii.  13,  Ps.  Ixxvii.  17,  cxiv.  5) ; 
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but  it  affirms  still  more,  as  the  following  clause  shows,  namely, 
a  binding  or  constraining  of  the  waves,  by  which  they  are 
annihilated,  or  a  drying  up  of  the  floods,  like  ^''inri  in  Isa. 
xi.  15.  Only  the  floods  of  the  Nile  p^'*')  are  mentioned,  be- 
cause the  allusion  to  the  slavery  of  Israel  in  Egypt  predomi- 
nates, and  the  redemption  of  the  Israelites  out  of  all  the  lands 
of  the  nations  is  represented  as  bringing  out  of  the  slave-house 
of  Egypt.  The  drying  up  of  the  flood-depths  of  the  Nile  is 
therefore  a  figure  denoting  the  casting  down  of  the  imperial 
power  in  all  its  historical  forms ;  Asshur  and  Egypt  being 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  last  clause  answering  to  the  decla- 
ration in  ver.  10,  and  the  tyranny  of  Asshur  being  characterized 
by  tis'3,  pride,  haughtiness  (cf .  Isa.  x.  7  sqq.),  and  that  of  Egypt 
by  the  rod  of  its  taskmasters.  In  ver.  12  the  promise  for 
Ephraim  is  brought  to  a  close  with  the  general  thought  that 
they  will  obtain  strength  in  the  Lord,  and  walk  in  the  power 
of  His  name.  With  Q''iyi'^3|i1.  the  address  reverts  to  its  starting- 
point  in  ver.  6.  nirria  stands  for  '''j^,  to  point  emphatically 
to  the  Lord,  in  whom  Israel  as  the  people  of  God  had  its 
strength.  Walking  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  is  to  be  taken 
as  in  Mic.  iv.  5,  and  to  be  understood  not  as  relating  to  the 
attitude  of  Israel  towards  God,  or  to  the  "self-attestation  of 
Israel"  (Koehler),  but  to  the  result,  viz.  walking  in  the 
strength  of  the  Lord. 

If,  in  conclusion,  we  survey  the  whole  promise  from  ch. 
ix.  11  onwards,  there  are  two  leading  thoughts  developed  in  it: 
(a)  That  those  members  of  the  covenant  nation  who  were  still 
scattered  among  the  heathen  should  be  redeemed  out  of  their 
misery,  and  gathered  together  in  the  kingdom  of  the  King  who 
was  coming  for  Zion,  i.e.  of  the  Messiah ;  (b)  That  the  Lord 
would  endow  all  His  people  with  power  for  the  conquest  of 
the  heathen.  They  were  both  fulfilled,  in  weak  commence- 
ments only,  in  the  times  immediately  following  and  down  to 
the  coming  of  Christ,  by  the  return  of  many  Jews  out  of  cap- 
tivity and  into  the  land  of  the  fathers,  particularly  when 
Galilee  was  strongly  peopled  by  Israelites;  and  also  by  the 
protection  and  care  which  God  bestowed  upon  the  people  in 
the  contests  between  the  powers  of  the  world  for  supremacy  in 
Palestine.  The  principal  fulfilment  is  of  a  spiritual  kind,  and 
was  effected  through  the  gathering  of  the  Jews  into  the  kingdom 
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of  Christ,  which  commenced  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  and 
will  continue  till  the  remnant  of  Israel  is  converted  to  Christ 
its  Saviour. 

ISRAEL  UNDER  THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD  AND  THE  FOOLISH 
ONE. — CHAP.  XI. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  "  burden  "  upon  the  world-power, 
which  is  contained  in  this  chapter,  the  thought  indicated  in 
ch.  X.  3 — namely,  that  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  is  kindled  over 
the  shepherds  when  He  visits  His  flock,  the  house  of  Judah — 
is  more  elaborately  developed,  and  an  announcement  is  made 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Lord  visits  His  people,  and  rescues 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  world-powers  who  are  seeking  to 
destroy  it,  and  then,  because  it  repays  His  pastoral  fidelity  with 
ingratitude,  gives  it  up  into  the  hands  of  the  foolish  shepherd, 
who  will  destroy  it,  but  who  will  also  fall  under  Judgment  him- 
self in  consequence.  The  picture  sketched  in  ch.  ix.  8-10,  12, 
of  the  future  of  Israel  is  thus  completed,  and  enlarged  by 
the  description  of  the  judgment  accompanying  the  salvation  ; 
and  through  this  addition  an  abuse  of  the  proclamation  of 
salvation  is  prevented.  But  in  order  to  bring  out  into  greater 
prominence  the  obverse  side  of  the  salvation,  there  is  appended 
to  the  announcement  of  salvation  in  ch.  x.  the  threat  of  judg- 
ment in  vers.  1-3,  without  anything  to  explain  the  transition  ; 
and  only  after  that  is  the  attitude  of  the  Lord  towards  His 
people  and  the  heathen  world,  out  of  which  the  necessity  for 
the  judgment  sprang,  more  fully  described.  Hence  this  chapter 
divides  itself  into  three  sections :  viz.  the  threat  of  judgment 
(vers.  1-3)  ;  the  description  of  the  good  shepherd  (vers.  4-14)  ; 
and  the  sketch  of  the  foolish  shepherd  (vers.  15-17). 

Vers.  1-3.  The  Devastation  of  the  Holy  Land.— i- 
Ver.  1.  "  Open  thy  gates,  0  Lebanon,  and  let  fire  devour  thy 
cedars  !  Ver.  2.  Howl,  cypress ;  for  the  cedar  is  fallen,  for  the 
glory  is  laid  waste  !  Howl,  ye  oaks  of  Bashan ;  for  the  inacces- 
sible forest  is  laid  lov:!  Ver.  3.  A  loud,  howling  of  the  shepherds; 
for  their  glory  is  laid  waste  !  A  loud  roaring  of  the  young  lions ; 
for  the  splendour  of  Jordan  is  laid  waste  !"  That  these  verses 
do  not  form  the  commencement  of  a  new  prophecy,  having  no 
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coniiGction  with  the  previous  one,  but  that  they  are  simply  a 
new  turn  given  to  that  prophecy,  is  evident  not  only  from  the 
omission  of  any  heading  or  of  any  indication  whatever  which 
could  point  to  the  commencement  of  a  fresh  word  of  God,  but 
still  more  so  from  the  fact  that  the  allusion  to  Lebanon  and 
Bashan  and  the  thickets  of  .Tudah  points  back  unmistakeably 
to  the  land  of  Gilead  and  of  Lebanon  (ch.  x.  10),  and  shows  a 
connection  between  ch.  xi.  and  x.,  although  this  retrospect  is 
not  decided  enough  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  view  that 
vers.  1-3  form  a  conclusion  to  the  prophecy  in  ch.  x.,  to  which 
their  contents  by  no  means  apply.  For  let  us  interpret  the 
figurative  description  in  these  vei'ses  in  what  manner  we  will, 
so  much  at  any  rate  is  clear,  that  tliey  are  of  a  threatening 
character,  and  as  a  threat  not  only  form  an  antithesis  to  the 
announcement  of  salvation  in  ch.  x.,  but  are  substantially  con- 
nected with  the  destruction  which  will  overtake  the  "  flock  of 
the  slaughter,"  and  therefore  serve  as  a  prelude,  as  it  were,  to 
the  judgment  announced  in  vers.  4-7.  The  undeniable  rela- 
tion in  which  Lebanon,  Bashan,  and  the  Jordan  stand  to  the 
districts  of  Gilead  and  Lebanon,  also  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  ex- 
planation ;  since  it  shows  that  Lebanon,  the  northern  frontier 
of  the  holy  land,  and  Bashan,  the  northern  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  Israelites  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  are  synecdochical 
terms,  denoting  the  holy  land  itself  regarded  in  its  two  halves, 
and  therefore  that  the  cedars,  cypresses,  and  oaks  in  these  por- 
tions of  the  land  cannot  be  figurative  representations  of  heathen 
rulers  (Targ.,  Eph.  Syr.,  Kimchi,  etc.);  but  if  powerful  men  and 
tyrants  are  to  be  understood  at  all  by  these  terms,  the  allusion 
can  only  be  to  the  rulers  and  great  men  of  the  nation  of  Israel 
(Hitzig,  Maurer,  Hengst.,  Ewald,  etc.).  But  this  allegorical 
interpretation  of  the  cedars,  cypresses,  and  oaks,  however  old 
and  widely  spread  it  may  be,  is  not  so  indisputable  as  that  we 
could  say  with  Kliefoth  :  "  The  words  themselves  do  not  allow 
of  our  finding  an  announcement  of  the  devastation  of  the  holy 
land  therein."  For  even  if  the  words  themselves  affirm  nothing 
more  than  "that  the  very  existence  of  the  cedars,  oaks,  shepherds, 
lions,  is  in  danger ;  and  that  if  these  should  fall,  Lebanon  will 
give  way  to  the  fire,  the  forest  of  Bashan  will,  fall,  the  thicket 
of  Jordan  be  laid  waste ;"  yet  through  the  destruction  of  tJie 
cedars,  oaks,  etc.,  the  soil  on  which  these  trees  grow  is  also 
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devastated  and  laid  waste.  The  picture  is  a  dramatic  one. 
Instead  of  the  devastation  of  Lebanon  being  announced,  it  is 
summoned  to  open  its  gates,  that  the  fire  may  be  able  to  enter 
in  and  devour  its  cedars.  The  cypresses,  which  hold  the  second 
place  among  the  celebrated  woods  of  Lebanon,  are  then  called 
upon  to  howl  over  the  fall  of  the  cedars,  not  so  much  from 
sympathy  as  because  the  same  fate  is  awaiting  them.  The 
words  STiE'  ^T'^^  "^W^-  contain  a  second  explanatory  clause. 
^E'^«  is  a  conjunction  (for,  because),  as  in  Gen.  xxx.  18,  xxxi. 
49.  'Addir'im  are  not  the  glorious  or  lofty  ones  among  the 
people  (Hengst.,  Kliefoth),  but  the  glorious  ones  among  the 
things  spoken  of  in  the  context, — namely,  the  noble  trees,  the 
cedars  and  cypresses.  The  oaks  of  Bashan  are  also  called 
upon  to  howl,  because  they  too  will  fall  like  "the  inaccessible 
forest,"  i.e.  the  cedar  forest  of  Lebanon.  The  keri  hahbdtsir 
is  a  needless  correction,  because  the  article  does  not  compel 
us  to  take  the  word  as  a  substantive.  If  the  adjective  is 
really  a  participle,  the  article  is  generally  attached  to  it  alone, 
and  omitted  from  the  noun  (cf.  Ges.  §  111,  2,  a),  npp)  pip, 
voice  of  howling,  equivalent  to  a  loud  howling.  The  shep- 
herds howl,  because  'addartdm,  their  glory,  is  laid  waste. 
We  are  not  to  understand  by  this  their  flock,  but  their  pas- 
ture, as  the  parallel  member  Tiyj}  ii**-!  and  the  parallel  passage 
Jer.  XXV.  36  show,  where  the  shepherds  howl,  because  their 
pasture  is  destroyed.  What  the  pasture,  i.e.  the  good  pasture 
ground  of  the  land  of  Bashan,  is  to  the  shepherds,  that  is 
the  pride  of  Jordan  to  the  young  lions, — namely,  the  thicket 
and  reeds  which  grew  so  luxuriantly  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  and  afforded  so  safe  and  convenient  a  lair  for  lions 
(cf.  Jer.  xii.  5,  xlix.  19,  1.  44).  Ver.  3  announces  in  distinct 
terms  a  devastation  of  the  soil  or  land.  It  follows  from  this 
that  the  cedars,  cypresses,  and  oaks  are  not  figures  representing 
earthly  rulers.  No  conclusive  arguments  can  be  adduced  in 
support  of  such  an  allegory.  It  is  true  that  in  Isa.  x.  34  the 
powerful  army  of  Assyria  is  compared  to  Lebanon ;  and  in 
Jer.  xxii.  6  the  head  of  the  cedar  forest  is  a  symbol  of  the 
royal  house  of  Judah ;  and  that  in  Jer.  xxii.  23  it  is  used  as  a 
figurative  term  for  Jerusalem  (see  at  Hab.  ii.  17)  ;  but  neither 
men  generally,  nor  individual  earthly  rulers  in  particular,  are 
represented  as  cedars  or  oaks.     The  cedars  and  cypresses  of 
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Lebanon  and  the  oaks  of  Bashan  are  simply  figures  denotinf' 
what  is  lofty,  glorious,  and  powerful  in  the  world  of  nature 
and  humanity,  and  are  only  to  be  referred  to  persons  so  far  as 
their  lofty  position  in  the  state  is  concerned.  Consequently 
we  get  the  following  as  the  thought  of  these  verses  :  The  land 
of  Israel,  with  all  its  powerful  and  glorious  creatures,  is  to 
become  desolate.  Now,  inasmuch  as  the  desolation  of  a  land 
also  involves  the  desolation  of  the  people  living  in  the  land, 
and  of  its  institutions,  the  destruction  of  the  cedars,  cypresses, 
etc.,  does  include  the  destruction  of  everything  lofty  and  ex- 
alted in  the  nation  and  kingdom ;  so  that  in  this  sense  the 
devastation  of  Lebanon  is  a  figurative  representation  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Israelitish  kingdom,  or  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  political  existence  of  the  ancient  covenant  nation.  This 
judgment  was  executed  upon  the  land  and  people  of  Israel  by 
the  imperial  power  of  Eome.  This  historical  reference  is  evi- 
dent from  the  description  which  follows  of  the  facts  by  which 
this  catastrophe  is  brought  to  pass. 

Vers.  4-14.  This  section  contains  a  symbolical  act.  By  the 
command  of  Jehovah  the  prophet  assumes  the  oifice  of  a  shep- 
herd over  the  flock,  and  feeds  it,  until  he  is  compelled  by  its 
ingratitude  to  break  his  shepherd's  staff,  and  give  up  the  flock 
to  destruction.  This  symbolical  act  is  not  a  poetical  flction, 
but  is  to  be  regarded  in  strict  accordance  with  the  words,  as  an 
internal  occurrence  of  a  visionary  character  and  of  prophetical 
importance,  through  which  the  faithful  care  of  the  Lord  for 
His  people  is  symbolized  and  exhibited.  Ver.  4.  "  Thus  said 
Jehovah  my  God:  Feed  the  slaughtering-flock;  Ver.  5.  ivhose 
purchasers  slay  them,  and  bear  no  blame,  and  their  sellers  say, 
Blessed  be  Jehovah  !  I  am  getting  rich,  and  their  shepherds  spa/re 
them  not.  Ver.  6.  For  I  shall  no  more  spare  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  is  the  saying  of  Jehovah ;  and  behold  I  cause  the  men 
to  fall  into  one  another's  hands,  and  into  the  king's  hand;  and  they 
will  smite  the  land,  and  I  shall  not  deliver  out  of  their  hand." 
The  person  who  receives  the  commission  to  feed  the  flock  is 
the  prophet.  This  is  apparent,  both  from  the  expression  "  my 
God"  (ver.  5,  comp.  with  vers.  7  sqq.),  and  also  from  ver.  15, 
according  to  which  he  is  to  take  the  instruments  of  a  foolish 
shepherd.  This  latter  verse  also  shows  clearly  enough,  that  the 
prophet  does  not  come  forward  here  as  performing  these  acts  in 
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his  own  person,  but  that  he  represents  another,  who  does  things 
in  vers.  8, 12,  and  13,  which  in  truth  neither  Zechariah  nor  any 
other  prophet  ever  did,  but  only  God  through  His  Son,  and 
that  in  ver.  10  He  is  identified  with  God,  inasmuch  as  here  the 
person  who  breaks  the  staff  is  the  prophet,  and  the  person  who 
lias  made  the  covenant  with  the  nations  is  God.  These  state- 
ments are  irreconcilable,  both  with  Hofmann's  assumption,  that 
in  this  symbolical  transaction  Zechariah  represents  the  prophetic 
office,  and  with  that  of  Koehler,  that  he  represents  the  media- 
torial office.  For  apart  from  the  fact  that  such  abstract  notions 
are  foreign  to  the  prophet's  announcement,  these  assumptions 
are  overthrown  by  the  fact  that  neither  the  prophetic  office  nor 
the  mediatorial  office  can  be  identified  with  God,  and  also  that 
the  work  which  the  prophet  carries  out  in  what  follows  was  not 
accomplished  through  the  prophetic  office.  "  The  destruction 
of  the  three  shepherds,  or  world-powers  (ver.  8),  is  not  effected 
through  the  prophetic  word  or  office  ;  and  the  fourth  shepherd 
(ver.  15)  is  not  instituted  through  the  prophetic  office  and  word" 
(Kliefoth).  The  shepherd  depicted  by  the  prophet  can  only  be 
Jehovah  Himself,  or  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  who  is  equal  in 
nature  to  Himself,  i.e.  the  Messiah.  But  since  the  angel  of 
Jehovah,  who  appears  in  the  visions,  is  not  mentioned  in  our 
oracle,  and  as  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  is  also  announced  else- 
where as  the  coming  of  Jehovah  to  His  people,  we  shall  have 
in  this  instance  also  to  understand  Jehovah  Himself  by  the 
shepherd  represented  in  the  prophet.  He  visits  His  flock,  as 
it  is  stated  in  ch.  x.  3  and  Ezek.  xxxiv.  11,  12,  and  assumes 
the  care  of  them.  The  distinction  between  the  prophet  and 
Jehovah  cannot  be  adduced  as  an  argument  against  this ;  for  it 
really  belongs  to  the  symbolical  representation  of  the  matter 
according  to  which  God  commissions  the  prophet  to  do  what 
He  Himself  intends  to  do,  and  will  surely  accomplish.  The 
more  precise  definition  of  what  is  here  done  depends  upon 
the  answer  to  be  given  to  the  question,  Who  are  the  slauo-h- 
tering  flock,  which  the  prophet  undertakes  to  feed  ?  Does  it 
denote  the  whole  of  the  human  race,  as  Hofmann  supposes  ; 
or  the  nation  of  Israel,  as  is  assumed  by  the  majority  of  com- 
mentators 1  njnnn  ins,  flock  of  slaughtering,  is  an  expression 
that  may  be  applied  either  to  a  flock  that  is  being  slaughtered, 
or  to  one  that  is  destined  to  be  slaughtered  in  the  future.     In 
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Bupport  of  the  latter  sense,  Kliefoth  argues  that  so  long  as  thd 
sheep  are  being  fed,  they  cannot  have  been  already  slaughtered, 
or  be  even  in  process  of  slaughtering,  and  that  ver.  6  expressly 
states,  that  the  men  -who  are  intended  by  the  flock  of  slaughter- 
ing will  be  slaughtered  in  future  when  the  time  of  sparing  is 
over,  or  be  treated  in  the  manner  described  in  ver.  5.  But  the 
first  of  these  arguments  proves  nothing  at  all,  inasmuch  as, 
although  feeding  is  of  course  not  equivalent  to  slaughtering, 
a  flock  that  is  being  slaughtered  by  its  owners  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  shepherd  to  be  fed,  so  as  to  rescue  it  from  the 
caprice  of  its  masters.  The  second  argument  rests  upon  the 
erroneous  assumption  that  H^i^  '5?'''  in  ver.  6  is  identical  with 
the  slaughtering  flock.  The  epithet  ^i'}}]^!  I^^^,  i.e.  lit.  flock  of 
strangling — as  hdrag  does  not  mean  to  slay,  but  to  strangle — is 
explained  in  ver.  5.  The  flock  is  so  called,  because  its  present 
masters  are  strangling  it,  without  bearing  guilt,  to  sell  it  for  the 
purpose  of  enriching  themselves,  and  its  shepherds  treat  it  in  an 
unsparing  manner ;  and  ver.  6  does  not  give  the  reason  why 
the  flock  is  called  the  flock  of  strangling  or  of  slaughtering 
(as  Kliefoth  supposes),  but  the  reason  why  it  is  given  up  by 
Jehovah  to  the  prophet  to  feed.  ^''^f^).  ^  does  not  afiirm  that 
those  who  are  strangling  it  do  not  think  themselves  to  blame — . 
this  is  expressed  in  a  different  manner  (cf.  iFer.  1.  7)  :  nor  that 
they  do  not  actually  incur  guilt  in  consequence,  or  do  not  repent 
of  it ;  for  Jehovah  transfers  the  flock  to  the  prophet  to  feed, 
because  He  does  not  wish  its  possessors  to  go  on  strangling 
it,  and  DB'X  never  has  the  meaning,  to  repent.  lOE'S^  N?  refers 
rather  to  the  fact  that  these  men  have  hitherto  gone  un^ 
punished,  that  they  still  continue  to  prosper.  So  that  'dshem 
means  to  bear  or  expiate  the  guilt,  as  in  Hos.  v.  15,  xiv.  1  (Ges., 
Hitzig,  Ewald,  etc.).  What  follows  also  agrees  with  this, — . 
namely,  that  the  sellers  have  only  their  own  advantage  in  view, 
and  thank  God  that  they  have  thereby  become  rich.  The 
singular  1?^''  is  used  distributively :  every  one  of  them  says 
so.  "i^'S'S'l,  a  syncopated  form  for  "lE'VXI  (Ewald,  §  73,  b),  and 
1  expressing  the  consequence,  that  I  enrich  myself  (cf.  Ewald, 
§  235,  b).  ^[}''^  are  the  former  shepherds.  The  imperfects 
are  not  futures,  but  express  the  manner  in  which  the  flock  was 
accustomed  to  be  treated  at  the  time  when  the  prophet  under- 
took to  feed  it.     Jehovah  will  put  an  end  to  this  capricious 
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treatment  of  the  flock,  by  commanding  the  prophet  to  feed  it. 
The  reason  for  this  He  assigns  in  ver.  6  :  For  I  shall  not  spare 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  any  longer.  Y^t}^  ''3E'^  cannot  be 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  i.e.  those  who  are  described  as  the 
"  flock  of  slaughtering"  in  ver.  4  ;  for  in  that  case  "  feeding" 
would  be  equivalent  to  slaughtering,  or  making  ready  for 
slaughtering.  But  although  a  flock  is  eventually  destined  for 
slaughtering,  It  is  not  fed  for  this  purpose  only,  but  generally 
to  yield  profit  to  its  owner.  Moreover,  the  figure  of  feeding  is 
never  used  in  the  Scriptures  in  the  sense  of  making  ready  for 
destruction,  but  always  denotes  fostering  and  affectionate  care 
for  the  preservation  of  anything ;  and  in  the  case  before  us,  the 
shepherd  feeds  the  flock  entrusted  to  him,  by  slaying  the  three 
bad  shepherds  ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  flock  has  become  weary  of 
his  tending  that  he  breaks  the  shepherd's  staves,  and  lays  down 
his  pastoral  office,  to  give  them  up  to  destruction.  Conse- 
quently the  nijri  ''3B'i  are  different  from  the  njnnn  ;nv,  and  are 
those  in  the  midst  of  whom  the  flock  is  living,  or  in  whose  pos- 
session and  power  it  is.  They  cannot  be  the  inhabitants  of  a 
land,  however,  but  since  they  have  kings  (in  the  plural),  as 
the  expression  "  every  one  into  the  hand  of  his  king"  clearly 
shows,  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  or  the  world-powers  ;  from 
which  it  also  follows  that  the  "  flock  of  slaughtering"  is  not 
the  human  race,  but  the  people  of  Israel,  as  we  may  clearly  see 
from  what  follows,  especially  from  vers.  11-14.  Israel  was 
given  up  by  Jehovah  into  the  hands  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  or  the  imperial  powers,  to  punish  it  for  its  sin.  But  as 
these  nations  abused  the  power  entrusted  to  them,  and  sought 
utterly  to  destroy  the  nation  of  God,  which  they  ought  only  to 
have  chastised,  the  Lord  takes  charge  of  His  people  as  their 
shepherd,  because  He  will  no  longer  spare  the  nations  of  the 
world,  i.e.  will  not  any  longer  let  them  deal  with  His  people  at 
pleasure,  without  being  punished.  The  termination  of  the 
sparing  will  show  itself  in  the  fact  that  God  causes  the  nations 
to  destroy  themselves  by  civil  wars,  and  to  be  smitten  by 
tyrannical  kings,  't  n^a  N'SDn,  to  cause  to  fall  into  the  hand 
of  another,  i.e.  to  deliver  up  to  his  power  (cf.  2  Sam.  iii.  8). 
tilxn  is  the  human  race  ;  and  iS^O,  the  king  of  each,  is  the  king 
to  whom  each  is  subject.  The  subject  of  iriR3  is  inj)n  and  iaijip, 
the  men  and  the  kings  who  tyrannize  over  the  others.     These 
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smite  them  in  pieces,  i.e.  devastate  the  earth  by  civil  war  and 
tyranny,  without  any  interposition  on  the  part  of  God  to  rescue 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  or  nations  beyond  the  limits  of 
Israel,  out  of  their  hand,  or  to  put  any  restraint  upon  tyranny 
and  self-destruction. 

From  ver.  7  onwards  the  feeding  of  the  flock  is  described. 
Ver.  7.  "  And  I  fed  the  slaughtering  flock,  therewith  the  wretched 
ones  of  the  sheep,  and  took  to  myself  two  staves  :  the  one  I  called 
Favour,  the  other  I  called  Bands  ;  and  so  I  fed  the  flock.  Ver. 
8a.  And  I  destroyed  three  of  t/ie  shepherds  in  one  month." 
The  difficult  expression  t??,  of  which  very  different  renderings 
have  been  given  (lit.  with  the  so-being),  is  evidently  used  here 
in  the  same  sense  as  in  Isa.  xxvi.  14,  Ixi.  7,  Jer.  ii.  33,  etc., 
so  as  to  introduce  what  occurred  eo  ipso  along  with  the  other 
event  which  took  place.  "When  the  shepherd  fed  the  slaughter- 
ing flock,  he  thereby,  or  at  the  same  time,  fed  the  wretched 
ones  of  the  sheep,  ixsn  ''\i}},,  not  the  most  wretched  of  the 
sheep,  but  the  wretched  ones  among  the  sheep,  like  txsn  iniyy  in 
Jer.  xlix.  20,  1.  45,  the  small,  weak  sheep.  I!<sn  ''»3V  therefore 
form  one  portion  of  the  njnnn  )NS,  as  Hofmann  and  Kliefoth 
have  correctly  explained ;  whereas,  if  they  were  identical,  the 
whole  of  the  appended  clause  would  be  very  tautological,  since 
the  thought  that  the  flock  was  in  a  miserable  state  was  already 
expressed  clearly  enough  in  the  predicate  njnn,  and  the  expla- 
nation of  it  in  ver.  5.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  ver.  11,  where 
[KSn  'yy  is  generally  admitted  to  be  simply  one  portion  of  the 
flock.  To  feed  the  flock,  the  prophet  takes  two  shepherds' 
staves,  to  which  he  gives  names,  intended  to  point  to  the  bless- 
ings which  the  flock  receives  through  his  pastoral  activity. 
The  fact  that  he  takes  two  staves  does  not  arise  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  flock  consists  of  two  portions,  and  cannot 
be  understood  as  signifying  that  he  feeds  one  portion  of  the 
flock  with  the  one  staff,  and  the  other  portion  with  the  other. 
According  to  ver.  7,  he  feeds  the  whole  flock  with  the  first 
staff ;  and  the  destruction  to  which,  according  to  ver.  9,  it  is  to 
be  given  up  when  he  relinquishes  his  office,  is  only  made  fully 
apparent  when  the  two  staves  are  broken.  The  prophet  takes 
two  staves  for  the  simple  purpose  of  setting  forth  the  double 
kind  of  salvation  which  is  bestowed  upon  the  nation  through 
the  care  of  the  good  shepherd.     The  first  staff  he  calls  OJ/J,  i.e. 
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loveliness,  and  also  favour  (cf>  Ps.  xc.  17,  nin;  cy':).  It  is  in 
the  latter  sense  that  the  word  is  used  here  ;  for  the  sheplierd's 
staff  shows  what  Jehovah  will  thereby  bestow  upon  His  people. 
The  second  staff  he  calls  D^^an,  which  is  in  any  case  a  kal 
participle  of  i'an.  Of  the  two  certain  meanings  which  this 
verb  has  in  the  kal,  viz.  to  bind  (hence  chehhel,  a  cord  or 
rope)  and  to  ill-treat  (cf.  Job  xxxiv.  31),  the  second,  upon 
which  the  rendering  staff-woe  is  founded,  does  not  suit  the 
explanation  which  is  given  in  ver.  14  of  the  breaking  of  this 
staff.  The  first  is  the  only  suitable  one,  viz.  the  binding  ones, 
equivalent  to  the  bandage  or  connection.  Through  the  staff 
no' am  (Favour),  the  favour  of  God,  which  protects  it  from 
being  injured  by  the  heathen  nations,  is  granted  to  the  flock 
(ver.  10) ;  and  through  the  staff  cliobhHim  the  wretched  sheep 
receive  the  blessing  of  fraternal  unity  or  binding  (ver.  14).  The 
repetition  of  the  words  INSn-nx  n3)"iN1  (end  of  ver.  7)  expresses 
the  idea  tliat  the  feedins;  is  effected  with  both  staves.  The  first 
thing  which  the  shepherd  appointed  by  God  does  for  the  flock 
is,  according  to  ver.  8,  to  destroy  three  shepherds.  'T'nan,  the 
Idpldl  of  ^^^,  signifies  a4>avi^eiv,  to  annihilate,  to  destroy  (as 
in  Ex.  xxiii.  23).  O'V^n  DB^a'-ns  may  be  rendered,  the  three 
shepherds  (tov's  Tpel<;  Troif^evai;,  LXX.),  or  three  of  tlie  shep- 
herds, so  that  the  article  only  refers  to  the  genitive,  as  in  Ex. 
xxvi.  3,  9,  Josh.  xvii.  11,  1  Sam.  xx.  20,  Isa.  xxx.  26,  and  as  is 
also  frequently  the  case  when  two  nouns  are  connected  together 
in  the  construct  state  (see  Ges.  §  111,  Anm.).  We  agree  with 
Koehler  in  regarding  the  latter  as  the  only  admissible  render- 
ing here,  because  in  what  precedes  shepherds  only  have  been 
spoken  of,  and  not  any  definite  number  of  them.  The  shep- 
lierds,  of  whom  three  are  destroyed,  are  those  who  strangled 
the  flock  according  to  ver.  5,  and  who  are  therefore  destroyed 
in  order  to  liberate  tiie  flock  from  their  tyranny.  But  who  are 
these  three  shepherds  ?  It  was  a  very  widespread  and  ancient 
opinion,  and  one  which  we  meet  with  in  Theodoret,  Cyril,  and 
Jerome,  that  the  three  classes  of  Jewish  rulers  are  intended, — 
namely,  princes  (or  kings),  priests,  and  prophets.  But  apart 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  times  after  the  captivity,  to  which  our 
prophecy  refers,  prophesying  and  the  prophetic  office  were 
extinct,  and  that  in  the  vision  in  ch.  iv.  14  Zechariali  only 
mentions  two  classes  in  the  covenant  nation  who  were  repre- 
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sented  by  the  prince  Zerubbabel  and  the  high  priest  Joshua' 
apart,  I  say,  from  this,  such  a  view  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
words  themselves,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  us  to  dilute  the 
destruction  into  a  deposition  from  office,  or,  strictly  speaking;, 
into  a  counteraction  of  their  influence  upon  the  people;  and 
this  is  quite  sufficient  to  overthrow  it.  What  Hen^vstenber^ 
says  in  vindication  of  it — namely,  that  "  an  actual  extermina- 
tion cannot  be  intended,  because  the  shepherds  appear  imme- 
diately afterwards  as  still  in  existence" — is  founded  upon  a  false 
interpretation  of  the  second  half  of  the  verse.  So  much  is 
unquestionably  correct,  that  we  have  not  to  think  of  the  exter- 
mination or  slaying  of  three  particular  individuals,^  and  that 
not  so  much  because  it  cannot  be  shown  that  three  rulers  or 
heads  of  the  nation  were  ever  destroyed  in  the  space  of  a 
month,  either  in  the  times  before  the  captivity  or  in  those 
which  followed,  as  because  the  persons  occurring  in  this  vision 
are  not  individuals,  but  classes  of  men.  As  the  Ci''V'l  men- 
tioned in  ver.  5  as  not  sparing  the  flock  are  to  be  understood 
as  signifying  heathen  rulers,  so  here  the  three  shepherds  are 
heathen  liege-lords  of  the  covenant  nation.  Moreover,  as  it  is 
unanimously  acknowledged  by  modern  commentators  that  t*he 
definite  number  does  not  stand  for  an  indefinite  plurality,  it  is 
natural  to  think  of  the  three  imperial  rulers'  into  whose  power 
Israel  fell,  that  is  to  say,  not  of  three  rulers  of  one  empire,  but 
of  the  rulers  of  the  three  empires.  The  statement  as  to  time, 
"  in  one  month,"  which  does  not  affirm  that  the  three  were 
shepherds  within  one  month,  as  Hitzig  supposes,  but  that  the 
three  shepherds  were  destroyed  in  one  month,  may  easily  be 
reconciled  with  this,  if  we  only  observe  that,  in  a  symbolical 
transaction,  even  the  distinctions  of  time  are  intended  to  be 
interpreted  symbolically.     There   can  be  no  doubt  whatever 

'  The  attempts  of  rationalistic  commentators  to  prove  that  the  three 
shepherds  are  three  kings  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  have  com- 
pletely broken  down,  inasmuch  as  of  the  kings  Zechariah,  Shallum,  and 
Menahem  (2  Kings  xv.  8-14),  Shallum  alone  reigned  an  entire  month,  so 
that  not  even  the  ungrammatical  explanation  of  Hitzig,  to  the  effect  that 
Tns  m'3  refers  to  the  reign  of  these  kings,  and  not  to  their  destruction, 
furnishes  a  sufficient  loophole  ;  -whilst  Maurer,  Bleek,  Ewald,  and  Bunsen 
felt  driven  to  invent  a  third  king  or  usurper,  in  order  to  carry  out  theii 
view. 
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that  "  a  month"  signifies  a  comparatively  brief  space  of  time. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
assumption  that  "  in  a  month "  is  but  another  way  of  saying 
in  a  very  short  time,  is  not  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
have  been  better  to  say  "in  a  week,"  if  this  had  been  the 
meaning ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  year  would  not  have  been 
a  long  time  for  the  extermination  of  three  shepherds.  Nor  can 
Hofmann's  view  be  sustained, — namely,  that  the  one  month 
(=  30  days)  is  to  be  interpreted  on  the  basis  of  Dan.  ix.  24, 
as  a  prophetical  period  of  30  X  7  =  210  years,  and  that  this 
definition  of  the  time  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  Babylonian, 
Medo-Persian,  and  Macedonian  empires  were  destroyed  within 
a  period  of  210  years.  For  there  is  no  tenable  ground  for 
calculating  the  days  of  a  month  according  to  sabbatical  periods, 
since  there  is  no  connection  between  the  yerach  of  this  verse 
and  the  CyaB'  of  Daniel,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the 
time  which  intervened  between  the  conquest  of  Babylon  and 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  not  210  years,  but  215. 
The  only  way  in  which  the  expression  "  in  one  month "  can 
be  interpreted  symbolically  is  that  proposed  by  Kliefoth  and 
IC!oehler, — namely,  by  dividing  the  month  as  a  period  of  thirty 
days  into  three  times  ten  days  according  to  the  number  of  the 
shepherds,  and  taking  each  ten  days  as  the  time  employed  in 
the  destruction  of  a  shepherd.  Ten  is  the  number  of  the  com- 
pletion or  the  perfection  of  any  earthly  act  or  occurrence.  If, 
therefore,  each  shepherd  was  destroyed  in  ten  days,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  three  was  executed  in  a  month,  i.e.  within  a 
space  of  three  times  ten  days  following  one  another,  the  fact  is 
indicated,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  destruction  of  each  of 
these  shepherds  followed  directly  upon  that  of  the  other ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  this  took  place  after  the  full  time 
allotted  for  his  rule  had  passed  away.  The  reason  why  the 
prophet  does  not  say  three  times  ten  days,  nor  even  thirty 
days,  but  connects  the  thirty  days  together  into  a  month,  is  that 
he  wishes  not  only  to  indicate  that  the  time  allotted  for  the 
duration  of  the  three  imperial  monarchies  is  a  brief  one,  but 
also  to  exhibit  the  unwearied  activity  of  the  shepherd,  which 
is  done  more  clearly  by  the  expression  "  one  month  "  than  by 
"  thirty  days." 

The  description  of  the  shepherd's  activity  is  followed,  from 
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ver.  85  onwards,  by  a  description  of  the  attitude  which  the 
flock  assumed  in  relation  to  the  service  performed  on  its  behalf, 
Ver.  86.  "And  my  soul  became  impatient  over  them,  and  their 
soul  also  became  weary  of  me.  Ver.  9.  Then  I  said,  I  will  not 
feed  you  any  more ;  what  dieth  may  die,  and  what  perisheth  may 
perish ;  and  those  which  remain  may  devour  one  another  s  flesh. 
Ver.  10.  And  I  took  my  staff  Favour,  and  broke  it  in  pieces,  to 
destroy  my  covenant  which  I  had  made  with  all  nations.  Ver.  11. 
Arid  it  was  destroyed  in  that  day;  and  so  the  wretched  of  the 
sheep,  which  gave  heed  to  me,  perceived  that  it  was  the  viord  of 
Jehovah."  The  way  in  which  ver.  8a  and  ver.  8&  are  connected 
in  the  Masoretic  text,  has  led  the  earlier  commentators,  and 
even  Hengstenberg,  Ebrard,  and  Kliefoth,  to  take  the  state- 
ment in  ver.  %b  as  also  referring  to  the  shepherds.  But  this 
is  grammatically  impossible,  because  the  imperfect  c.  Vav 
consec.  iVf?'?!!  in  this  connection,  in  which  the  same  verbal  forms 
both  before  and  after  express  the  sequence  both  of  time  and 
thought,  cannot  be  used  in  the  sense  of  the  pluperfect.  And 
this  is  the  sense  in  which  it  must  be  taken,  if  the  words  referred 
to  the  shepherds,  because  the  prophet's  becoming  impatient 
with  the  shepherds,  and  the  shepherds'  dislike  to  the  prophet, 
must  of  necessity  have  pi-eceded  the  destruction  of  the  shepherds. 
Again,  it  is  evident  from  ver.  9,  as  even  Hitzig  admits,  that 
the  prophet  "  did  not  become  disgusted  with  the  three  shepherds, 
but  with  his  flock,  which  he  resolved  in  his  displeasure  to  leave 
to  its  fate."  As  the  suffix  DariX  in  ver.  9  is  taken  by  all  the 
commentators  (except  Kliefoth)  as  referring  to  the  flock,  the 
suffixes  Ona  and  DtJ'aJ  in  ver.  8  must  also  point  back  to  the 
flock  (i^sn  ver.  7).  E'?3  iTiyp,  to  become  impatient,  as  in 
Kum.  xxi.  4.     ^n3,  which  only  occurs  again  in  Prov.  xx.  21  in 

the  sense  of  the  Arabic  Ji:iJ,  to  be  covetous,  is  used  here  in 

the  sense  of  the  Syriac,  to  experience  vexation  or  disgust.  In 
consequence  of  the  experience  which  the  shepherd  of  the  Lord 
had  had,  according  to  ver.  86,  he  resolves  to  give  up  the  feed- 
ino-  of  the  flock,  and  relinquish  it  to  its  fate,  which  is  described 
in  ver.  96  as  that  of  perishing  and  destroying  one  another. 
The  participles  nriD,  ri^riaj,  and  n^istyj  are  present  participles, 
that  which  dies  is  destroyed  (perishes)  and  remains ;  and  the 
imperfects  TV!on,  in3lii,  and  njpaN'n  are  not  jussive,  as  the  form 
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fflon  clearly  proves,  but  are  expressive  of  that  which  can  be  or 
may  happen  (Ewald,  §  136,  d,  h).  As  a  sign  of  this,  the 
sliepherd  breaks  one  staff  in  pieces,  viz.  the  no'am,  to  intimate 
that  the  eood  which  the  flock  lias  hitherto  received  throucrh 
this  staff  will  be  henceforth  withdrawn  from  it ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  covenant  which  God  has  made  with  all  nations  is  to 
be  repealed  or  destroyed.  This  covenant  is  not  the  covenant 
made  with  Noah  as  the  progenitor  of  all  men  after  the  flood 
(Kliefoth),  nor  a  relation  entered  into  by  Jehovah  with  all  the 
nationalities  under  which  each  nationality  prospered,  inasmuch 
as  the  shepherd  continued  again  and  again  to  remove  its  flock- 
destroying  shepherds  out  of  the  way  (Hofmann,  Schriftheweis, 
ii.  2,  p.  607).  For  in  the  covenant  with  Noah,  although  the 
continuance  of  this  earth  was  promised,  and  the  assurance 
given  that  there  should  be  no  repetition  of  a  flood  to  destroy 
all  living  things,  there  was  no  guarantee  of  protection  from 
death  or  destruction,  or  from  civil  wars ;  and  history  has  no 
record  of  any  covenant  made  by  Jehovah  with  the  nationalities, 
which  secured  to  the  nations  prosperity  on  the  one  hand,  or 
deliverance  from  oppressors  on  the  other.  The  covenant  made 
by  God  with  all  nations  refers,  according  to  the  contest  of  this 
passage,  to  a  treaty  made  with  them  by  God  in  favour  of  His 
flock  the  nation  of  Israel,  and  is  analogous  to  the  treaty  made 
by  God  vv'ith  the  beasts,  according  to  Hos.  ii.  20,  that  they 
should  not  injure  His  people,  and  the  treaty  made  with  the 
stones  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  (Job  v.  23,  cf .  Ezek.  xxxiv.  25). 
This  covenant  consisted  in  the  fact  that  God  imposed  upon  the 
nations  of  the  earth  the  obligation  not  to  hurt  Israel  or  destroy 
it,  and  was  one  consequence  of  the  favour  of  Jehovah  towards 
His  people.  Through  the  abrogation  of  this  covenant  Israel  is 
delivered  up  to  the  nations,  that  they  may  be  able  to  deal  with 
Israel  again  in  the  manner  depicted  in  ver.  5.  It  is  true  that 
Israel  is  not  thereby  delivered  up  at  once  or  immediately  to 
that  self-immolation  which  is  threatened  in  ver.  9,  nor  is  this 
threat  carried  into  effect  through  the  breaking  in  pieces  of  one 
staff,  but  is  only  to  be  fully  realized  when  the  second  staff  is 
broken,  whereby  the  shepherd  entirely  relinquishes  the  feeding 
of  the  flock.  So  long  as  the  shepherd  continues  to  feed  the 
flock  with  the  other  staff,  so  long  will  utter  destruction  be 
averted  from  it,  although  by  the  breaking  of  the  staff  Favour, 
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protection  against  the  nations  of  tlie  world  is  withdrawn 
from  it.  Ver.  11.  From  tlie  abrogation  of  this  covenant  the 
wretched  among  the  sheep  perceived  that  this  was  Jehovah's 
word.  15,  so,  i.e.  in  consequence  of  this.  The  wretched  sheep 
are  characterized  as  ''HX  D''n»B'n,  "  those  which  give  heed  to  me." 
■inN  refers  to  the  prophet,  who  acts  in  the  name  of  God,  and 
therefore  really  to  the  act  of  God  Himself.  What  is  affirmed 
does  not  apply  to  one  portion,  but  to  all,  ]^^']  ''^iV.,  and  proves 
that  we  are  to  understand  by  these  the  members  of  the  cove- 
nant nation  who  give  heed  to  the  word  of  God.  What  these 
godly  men  recognised  as  the  word  of  Jehovah,  is  evident  from 
the  context,  viz.  not  merely  the  threat  expressed  in  ver.  9,  and 
embodied  in  the  breaking  of  the  staff  Favour,  but  generally 
speaking  the  whole  of  the  prophet's  symbolical  actions,  includ- 
ing both  the  feeding  of  the  flock  with  the  staves,  and  the 
breaking  of  the  one  staff.  The  two  together  were  an  embodied 
word  of  Jehovah ;  and  the  fact  that  it  was  so  was  discerned, 
i.e.  discovered  by  the  righteous,  from  the  effect  produced  upon 
Israel  by  the  breaking  of  the  staff  Favour,  i.e.  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  removal  of  the  obligation  imposed  upon  the 
heathen  nations  to  do  no  hurt  to  Israel. 

With  the  breaking  of  the  staff  Favour,  the  shepherd  of  the 
Lord  has  indeed  withdrawn  one  side  of  his  pastoral  care  from 
the  llock  that  he  had  to  feed,  but  his  connection  with  it  is  not 
yet  entirely  dissolved.  This  takes  place  first  of  all  in  vers. 
12-14,  when  the  flock  rewards  him  for  his  service  with  base 
ingratitude.  Ver.  12.  "And  I  said  to  them,  If  it  seem  good  to 
vov,  give  me  my  wages ;  hit  if  not,  let  it  alone :  and  they  weighed 
me  as  wages  thirty  silverlings.  Ver.  13.  T7ien  Jehovah  said  to 
me,  Throw  it  to  the  potter,  the  splendid  price  at  which  1  am 
valued  by  them;  and  so  I  took  the  thirty  silverlings,  and  threw  it 
into  the  house  of  Jehovah  to  the  potter.  Ver.  14.  And  T  brohe 
my  second  staff  Bands,  to  destroy  the  brotherhood  between  Judah 
and  Israel."  ^'T^^.  (to  them),  so  far  as  the  grammatical  con- 
struction is  concerned,  might  be  addressed  to  the  wretched 
among  the  sheep,  inasmuch  as  they  were  mentioned  last.  But 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  shepherd  began  to  feed  not 
only  the  wretched  of  the  sheep,  but  the  whole  flock,  and  that 
he  did  not  give  up  any  one  portion  of  the  flock  by  breaking 
the  staff  Favour,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wojds 
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are  addressed  to  the  whole  flock,  and  that  the  demand  for 
■wages  is  only  intended  to  give  the  flock  an  opportunity  for 
explaining  whether  it  is  willing  to  acknowledge  his  feeding, 
and  appreciate  it  rightly.  The  fact  that  the  prophet  asks  for 
wages  from  the  sheep  may  be  explained  very  simply  from  the 
fact  that  the  sheep  represent  men.  The  demand  for  wages  is 
not  to  be  understood  as  implying  that  the  shepherd  intended 
to  lay  down  his  office  as  soon  as  he  had  been  paid  for  his 
service ;  for  in  that  case  he  would  have  asked  for  the  wages 
before  breaking  the  first  staff.  But  as  he  does  not  ask  for  it 
till  afterwards,  and  leaves  it  to  the  sheep  to  say  whether  they 
are  willing  to  give  it  or  not  ("  if  it  seem  good  to  you"),  this 
demand  cannot  have  any  other  object  than  to  call  upon  the 
sheep  to  declare  whether  they  acknowledge  his  service,  and 
desire  it  to  be  continued.  By  the  wages  the  commentators 
have  very  properly  understood  repentance  and  faith,  or  piety 
of  heart,  humble  obedience,  and  heartfelt,  grateful  love.  These 
are  the  only  wages  with  which  man  can  discharge  his  debt  to 
God.  They  weighed  him  now  as  wages  thirty  shekels  of  silver 
(on  the  omission  of  sheqel  or  heseph,  see  Ges.  §  120, 4,  Anm.  2). 
'■  Thirty," — not  to  reward  him  for  the  one  month,  or  for  thirty 
days — that  is  to  say,  to  give  him  a  shekel  a  day  for  his  service 
(Hofm.,  Klief.) :  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  stated  in  ver.  8 
that  he  did  not  feed  them  longer  than  a  month  ;  and  secondly, 
a  shekel  was  not  such  very  small  wages  for  a  day's  work,  as 
the  wages  actually  paid  are  represented  as  being  in  ver.  13. 
They  rather  pay  him  thirty  shekels,  with  an  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  this  sum  was  the  compensation  for  a  slave  that  had 
been  killed  (Ex.  xxi.  32),  so  that  it  was  the  price  at  which  a 
bond-slave  could  be  purchased  (see  at  Hos.  iii.  2).  By  payincr 
thirty  shekels,  they  therefore  gave  him  to  understand  that 
they  did  not  estimate  his  service  higher  than  the  labour  of  a 
purchased  slave.  To  offer  such  wages  was  in  fact  "  more 
offensive  than  a  direct  refusal"  (Hengstenberg).  Jehovah 
therefore  describes  the  wages  ironically  as  "  a  splendid  value 
that  has  been  set  upon  me."  As  the  prophet  fed  the  flock 
in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  Jehovah  regards  the  wages  paid  to 
His  shepherd  as  paid  to  Himself,  as  the  value  set  upon  His 
personal  work  on  behalf  of  the  nation,  and  commands  the 
prophet  to  throw  this  miserable  sum  to  the  potter.     Both  the 
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verb  hisJiMh  (throw)  and  the  contemptuous  expression  used  in 
relation  to  the  sum  paid  down,  prove  unmistakeably  that  the 
words  "  throw  to  the  potter"  denote  the  actual  casting  away  of 
the  money.  And  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  view 
founded  upon  the  last  clause  of  the  verse,  "  I  threw  it  into  the 
house  of  Jehovah  to  the  potter,"  viz.  that  hayyotser  signifies 
the  temple  treasury,  and  that  yotser  is  a  secondary  form  or  a 
copyist's  error  for  ISiX,  is  simply  a  mistaken  attempt  to  solve 
the  real  difficulty.  God  could  not  possibly  say  to  the  prophet. 
The  wages  paid  for  my  service  are  indeed  a  miserable  amount, 
yet  put  it  in  the  temple  treasury,  for  it  is  at  any  rate  better 
than  nothing.  The  phrase  "  throw  to  the  potter"  (for  the  use 
of  hishlikh  \y\th.'' el pers.  compare  1  Kings  xix.  19)  is  apparently 
a  proverbial  expression  for  contemptuous  treatment  (=  to  the 
knacker),  although  we  have  no  means  of  tracing  the  origin 
of  the  phrase  satisfactorily.  Hengstenberg's  assumption,  that 
"  to  the  potter"  is  the  same  as  to  an  unclean  place,  is  founded 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  potter  who  worked  for  the 
temple  had  his  workshop  in  the  valley  of  Ben-Hinnom,  which, 
having  been  formerly  the  scene  of  the  abominable  worship  of 
Moloch,  was  regarded  with  abhorrence  as  an  unclean  place 
after  its  defilement  by  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10),  and  served 
as  the  slaughter-house  for  the  city.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  from  Jer.  xviii.  2  and  xix.  2,  that  this  potter  dwelt  in 
the  valley  of  Ben-Hinnom ;  whereas  Jer.  xix.  1  and  2  lead 
rather  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  If,  for  example,  God  there 
says  to  Jeremiah,  "  Go  and  buy  a  pitcher  of  the  potter  (ver.  1), 
and  go  out  into  the  valley  of  Ben-Hinnom,  which  lies  in  front 
of  the  potter's  gate"  (ver.  2),  it  follows  pretty  clearly  from 
these  words  that  the  pottery  itself  stood  within  the  city  gate. 
But  even  if  the  potter  had  had  his  workshop  in  the  valley  of 
Ben-Hinnom,  which  was  regarded  as  unclean,  he  would  not 
have  become  unclean  himself  in  consequence,  so  that  men 
could  say  "  to  the  potter,"  just  as  we  should  say  "  zum  Schinder' 
(to  the  knacker)  ;  and  if  he  had  been  looked  upon  as  unclean 
in  this  way,  he  could  not  possibly  have  worked  for  the  temple, 
or  supplied  the  cooking  utensils  for  use  in  the  service  of  God — 
namely,  for  boiling  the  holy  sacrificial  flesh.  The  attempts  at 
an  explanation  made  hy  Grotius  and  Hofmann  are  equally 
unsatisfactory.     The  former  supposes  that  throwing  anything 
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before  the  potter  was  equivalent  to  throwing  it  upon  the  heap  of 
potsherds ;  the  latter,  that  it  was  equivalent  to  throwing  it  into 
the  dirt.  But  the  potter  had  not  to  do  with  potsherds  only, 
and  potter's  clay  is  not  street  mire.  The  explanation  given 
by  Koehler  is  more  satisfactory ;  namely,  that  the  meaning  is, 
"The  amount  is  just  large  enough  to  pay  a  potter  for  the 
pitchers  and  pots  that  have  been  received  from  him,  and  which 
are  thought  of  so  little  value,  that  men  easily  comfort  them- 
selves when  one  or  the  other  is  broken."  But  this  does  not 
do  justice  to  hisJiWi,  since  men  do  not  tliroio  to  a  potter  the 
money  for  his  wares,  but  put  it  into  his  hand.  The  word 
liislillkh  involves  the  idea  of  contempt,  and  earthen  pots  were 
tilings  of  insignificant  worth.  The  execution  of  the  command, 
"  I  threw  it  ('ofAo,  the  wages  paid  me)  into  the  house  of 
Jehovah  to  the  potter,"  cannot  be  understood  as  signifying 
"  into  the  house  of  Jehovah,  that  it  might  be  taken  thence  to 
the  potter"  (Hengstenberg).  If  this  were  the  meaning,  it 
should  have  been  expressed  more  clearly.  As  the  words  read, 
they  cau  only  be  understood  as  signifying  that  the  potter  was 
in  the  house  of  Jehovah  when  the  money  was  thrown  to  him  ; 
that  he  had  either  some  work  to  do  there,  or  that  he  had  come 
there  to  bring  some  earthenware  for  the  temple  kitchens  (cf. 
xiv.  20).  This  circumstance  is  no  doubt  a  significant  one  ; 
but  the  meaning  is  not  merely  to  show  that  it  was  as  tlie 
servant  of  the  Lord,  or  in  the  name  and  by  the  command  of 
Jehovah,  that  the  prophet  did  this,  instead  of  keeping  the 
money  (Koehler)  ;  for  Zechariah  could  have  expressed  this  in 
two  or  three  words  in  a  much  simpler  and  clearer  manner. 
The  house  of  Jehovah  came  into  consideration  here  rather  as 
the  place  where  the  people  appeared  in  the  presencj  of  their 
God,  either  to  receive  or  to  solicit  the  blessings  of  the  covenant 
from  Him.  What  took  place  in  the  temple,  was  done  before 
the  face  of  God,  that  God  might  call  His  people  to  account 
for  it.  Ver.  14.  In  consequence  of  this  shameful  payment  for 
his  service,  the  shepherd  of  the  Lord  breaks  his  second  staff, 
as  a  sign  that  he  will  no  longer  feed  the  ungrateful  nation, 
but  leave  it  to  its  fate.  The  breaking  of  this  staff  is  inter- 
preted, in  accordance  with  its  name,  as  breaking  or  destroying 
the  brotherhood  between  Judah  and  Israel,  With  these  words, 
which  are  chosen  with  reference  to  the  former  division  of  the 
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nalion  into  two  hostile  kingdoms,  the  dissolution  of  the  fra- 
ternal unity  of  the  nation  is  depicted,  and  the  breaking  up  of 
the  nation  into  parties  opposing  and  destroying  one  another  is 
represented  as  the  result  of  a  divine  decree.  Hofmann,  Ebrard 
(^Offenbarung  Johannis),  and  Kliefoth  have  erroneously  sup- 
posed that  this  relates  to  the  division  of  the  covenant  nation 
into  two  parties,  one  of  which,  answering  to  the  earlier  Judah, 
would  receive  Christ,  and  remain  the  people  of  God ;  whilst 
the  other,  answering  to  the  Ephraim  or  Israel  of  the  times 
after  Solomon,  would  reject  Christ,  and  therefore  be  exposed 
to  hardening  and  judgment.  According  to  the  evident  meaning 
of  the  symbolical  representation,  the  whole  flock  paid  the  good 
shepherd  wages,  which  were  tantamount  to  a  rejection  of  his 
pastoral  care,  and  was  therefore  given  up  by  him;  so  that  by 
falling  into  parties  it  destroyed  itself,  and,  as  the  shepherd  tells 
it  in  ver.  9,  one  devoured  the  flesh  of  the  other.  This  is  not 
at  variance  with  the  fact  that  by  this  self-destroying  process 
they  did  not  all  perish,  but  that  the  miserable  ones  among  the 
sheep  who  gave  heed  to  the  Lord,  i.e.  discerned  their  Saviour 
in  the  shepherd,  and  accepted  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Messiah, 
were  saved.  This  is  simply  passed  over  in  our  description, 
which  treats  of  the  fate  of  the  whole  nation  as  such,  as  for 
example  in  Eom.  ix.  31,  xi.  11-15,  because  the  number  of 
these  believers  formed  a  vanishing  minority  in  comparison 
with  the  whole  nation.  The  breaking  up  of  the  nation  into 
parties  manifested  itself,  however,  in  a  terrible  manner  soon 
after  the  rejection  of  Christ,  and  accelerated  its  ruin  in  the 
Koman  war. 

There  is  this  difference,  however,  in  the  interpretation 
which  has  been  given  to  this  symbolical  prophecy,  so  far  as 
the  historical  allusion  or  fulfilment  is  concerned,  by  expositors 
who  believe  in  revelation,  and  very  properly  understand  it  as 
referring  to  the  times  of  the  second  temple :  namely,  that  some 
regard  it  as  setting  forth  the  whole  of  the  conduct  of  God 
towards  the  covenant  nation  under  the  second  temple ;  whilst 
others  take  it  to  be  merely  a  symbol  of  one  single  attempt  to 
save  the  nation  when  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  namely,  that  of  the 
pastoral  ofBce  of  Christ.  Hengstenberg,  with  many  of  the 
older  commentators,  has  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter  view. 
But  all  that  he  adduces  in  proof  of  the  exclusive  correctness 
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of  this  explanation  does  not  touch  the  fact  itself,  but  simply 
answers  weak  arguments  by  which  tlie  first  view  has  been 
defended  by  its  earlier  supporters  ;  whilst  the  main  argument 
which  he  draws  from  ver.  8,  to  prove  that  the  symbolical  action 
of  the  prophet  sets  forth  one  single  act  of  pastoral  fidelity  on 
the  part  of  the  Lord,  to  be  accomplished  in  a  comparatively 
brief  space  of  time,  rests  upon  a  false  interpretation  of  the 
verse  in  question.  By  the  three  shepherds,  which  the  shepherd 
of  Jehovah  destroyed  in  a  month,  we  are  to  understand,  as  we 
have  shown  at  ver.  8,  not  the  three  classes  of  Jewish  rulers, 
but  the  three  imperial  rulers,  in  whose  power  Israel  continued 
from  the  times  of  the  captivity  to  the  time  of  Christ.  But  the 
supposition  that  this  section  refers  exclusively  to  the  work  of 
Christ  for  the  salvation  of  Israel  during  His  life  upon  earth,  is 
quite  irreconcilable  with  this.  We  cannot  therefore  come  to 
any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  first  view,  which  has  been 
defended  by  Calvin  and  others,  and  in  the  most  recent  times 
by  Hofmann,  Kliefoth,  and  Koehler,  is  the  correct  one,  though 
we  need  not  therefore  assume  with  Calvin  that  the  prophet 
"represents  in  his  own  person  all  the  shepherds,  by  whose  hand 
God  ruled  the  people ;"  or  discern,  as  Hofmann  does,  in  th6 
shepherd  of  the  Lord  merely  a  personification  of  the  prophetic 
order ;  or,  according  to  the  form  in  which  Koehler  expresses 
the  same  view,  a  representation  of  the  mediatorial  work  in  the 
plan  of  salvation,  of  which  Daniel  was  the  first  representative, 
and  which  was  afterwards  exhibited  on  th«  one  hand  by 
Haggai  and  Zechariah,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  Zerubbabel 
and  his  successors,  as  the  civil  rulers  of  Israel,  and  by  Joshua 
and  those  priests  who  resumed  the  duties  of  their  office  along 
with  him.  For  the  extermination  or  overthrow  of  the  three 
imperial  rulers  or  imperial  powers  was  no  more  eifected  or 
carried  out  by  the  prophets  named,  than  by  the  civil  rulers  and 
priesthood  of  Israel.  The  destruction  was  effected  by  Jehovah 
without  the  intervention  of  either  the  prophets,  the  priests,  or 
the  civil  authorities  of  the  Jews ;  and  what  Jehovah  accom- 
plished in  this  respect  as  the  Shepherd  of  His  people,  was 
wrought  by  Him  in  that  form  of  revelation  by  which  He  pre- 
pared the  way  for  His  coming  to  His  people  in  the  incarnation 
of  Jesus  Christ,  namely  as  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  although 
this  form  is  not  more  precisely  indicated  in  the  symbolical 
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action  described  in  the  chapter  before  tis.  In  that  action  the 
shepherd,  to  whom  thirty  silverliiigs  are  weighed  out  as  his 
wages,  is  so  far  from  being  regarded  as  distinct  from  Jehovah, 
that  Jehovah  Himself  speaks  of  these  wages  as  the  price  at 
which  He  was  valued  by  the  people ;  and  it  is  only  from  the 
gospel  history  that  we  learn  that  it  was  not  Jehovah  the  super- 
terrestrial  God,  but  the  Sou  of  God,  who  became  incarnate  in 
Christ,  i.e.  the  Messiah,  who  was  betrayed  and  sold  for  such  a 
price  as  this. 

What  the  Evangelist  Matthew  observes  in  relation  to  the 
fulfilment  of  vers.  12  and  13,  presents  various  difficulties. 
After  describing  in  ch.  xxvi.  the  betrayal  of  Jesus  by  Judas, 
the  taking  of  Jesus,  and  His  condemnation  to  death  by  the 
Eoman  governor  Pontius  Pilate  at  the  instigation  of  the  high 
priests  and  elders  of  the  Jews ;  and  having  still  further  related 
that  Judas,  feeling  remorse  at  the  condemnation  of  Jesus, 
brought  back  to  the  high  priests  and  elders  the  thirty  silver- 
lings  paid  to  him  for  the  betrayal,  with  the  confession  that  he 
had  betrayed  innocent  blood,  and  that  having  thrown  down  the 
money  in  the  temple,  he  went  and  hanged  himself,  whereupon 
the  high  priests  resolved  to  apply  the  money  to  the  purchase 
of  a  potter's  field  as  a  burial-ground  for  pilgrims  ;  he  adds  in 
ch.  xxvii.  9, 10 :  "  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by 
Jeremiah  the  prophet,  saying.  And  they  took  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver,  the  price  of  him  that  was  valued,  whom  they  of  the 
children  of  Israel  did  value,  and  gave  them  for  the  potter's 
field,  as  the  Lord  appointed  me."  The  smallest  difficulty  of  all 
is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  thirty  silverlings  wei-e  weighed, 
according  to  the  prophecy,  as  wages  for  the  shepherd;  whereas, 
according  to  the  fulfilment,  they  were  paid  to  Judas  for  the 
betrayal  of  Jesus.  For,  as  soon  as  we  trace  back  the  form  of 
the  prophecy  to  its  idea,  the  difference  is  resolved  into  harmony. 
The  payment  of  the  wages  to  the  shepherd  in  the  prophetical 
announcement  is  simply  the  symbolical  form  in  which  the 
nation  manifests  its  ingratitude  for  the  love  and  fidelity  shown 
towards  it  by  the  shepherd,  and  the  sign  that  it  will  no  longer 
have  him  as  its  shepherd,  and  therefore  a  sign  of  the  blackest 
ingratitude,  and  of  hard-heartedness  in  return  for  the  love  dis- 
played by  the  shepherd.  The  same  ingratitude  and  the  same 
hardness  of  heart  are  manifested  in  the  resolution  of  the  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  high  priests  and  elJers,  to 
put  Jesus  their  Saviour  to  death,  and  to  take  Him  prisoner  by 
bribing  the  betrayer.  The  payment  of  thirty  silverlings  to  the 
betrayer  was  in  fact  the  wages  with  which  the  Jewish  nation 
repaid  Jesus  for  what  He  had  done  for  the  salvation  of  Israel ; 
and  the  contemptible  sum  which  they  paid  to  the  betrayer  was 
an  expression  of  the  deep  contempt  which  they  felt  for  Jesus. 
There  is  also  no  great  importance  in  this  difference,  that  here 
the  prophet  throws  the  money  into  the  house  of  Jehovah  to 
the  potter ;  whereas,  according  to  Matthew's  account,  Judas 
threw  the  silverlings  into  the  temple,  and  the  high  priests 
would  not  put  the  money  into  the  divine  treasury,  because  it 
was  blood-money,  but  applied  it  to  the  purchase  of  a  potter's 
field,  which  received  the  name  of  a  field  of  blood.  For  by 
this  very  fact  not  only  was  the  prophecy  almost  literally  ful- 
filled ;  but,  so  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned,  it  was  so  exactly 
fulfilled,  that  every  one  could  see  that  the  same  God  who  had 
spoken  through  the  prophet,  had  by  the  secret  operation  of 
His  omnipotent  power,  which  extends  even  to  the  ungodly,  so 
arranged  the  matter  that  Judas  threw  the  money  into  the 
temple,  to  bring  it  before  the  face  of  God  as  blood-money,  and 
to  call  down  the  vengeance  of  God  upon  the  nation,  and  that 
the  high  priest,  by  purchasing  the  potter's  field  for  this  money, 
which  received  the  name  of  "field  of  blood"  in  consequence 
"unto  this  day"  (Matt,  xxvii.  8),  perpetuated  the  memorial  of 
the  sin  committed  against  their  Messiah.  Matthew  indicates 
this  in  the  words  "  as  the  Lord  commanded  me,"  which  cor- 
]-espond  to  vN  nin|  nox>l  in  ver.  13  of  our  prophecy ;  on  which 
H.  Aug.  W.  Meyer  has  correctly  observed,  "  tiiat  the  words  '  as 
the  Lord  commanded  me'  express  the  fact,  that  the  application 
of  the  wages  of  treachery  to  the  purchase  of  the  potter's  field 
to^k  place  'in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  God^  whose 
command  the  prophet  had  received.  As  God  had  directed  the 
prophet  (jioi)  how  to  proceed  with  the  thirty  silverlings,  so  was 
it  with  the  antitypical  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  by  the  high 
priests,  and  thus  was  the  purpose  of  the  divine  will  accom- 
plished." The  other  points  in  which  the  quotation  in  Matthew 
differs  from  the  original  text  (for  the  LXX.  have  adopted 
a  totally  different  rendering)  may  be  explained  from  the  fact 
that  the  passage  is  quoted  memoriter,  and  that  the  allusion  to 
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the  mode  of  fulfilment  has  exerted  some  influence  upon  the 
choice  of  words.  This  involuntary  allusion  shows  itself  in  the 
reproduction  of  'Wl  nnpSJ,  "  /  took  the  thirty  silverlings,  and 
threw  them  to  the  potter,"  by  "  they  took  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  .  .  ,  and  gave  them  for  the  potter's  field ;"  whilst  "  tlie 
price  of  him  that  was  valued"  is  only  a  free  rendering  of 
"'i?^  "I"]?,  and  "  of  the  children  of  Israel "  an  explanation  of 

The  only  real  and  important  difficulty  in  the  quotation  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Matthew  quotes  the  words  of 
Zechariah  as  "  that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy  the  prophet," 
whereas  all  that  he  quotes  is  taken  simply  and  solely  from  the 
prophet  Zechariah.  The  reading  'lepe/Miov  in  Matthew  is  criti- 
cally unassailable ;  and  the  assumption  that  Matthew  refers  to 
some  lost  scripture,  or  to  a  saying  of  Jeremiah  handed  down 
by  oral  tradition,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  are  simply  arbi^ 
trary  loopholes,  which  cannot  come  into  any  further  considera- 
tion at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attempts  made  to  explain 
the  introduction  of  Jeremiah's  name  in  the  place  of  that  of 
Zechariah,  on  the  ground  that,  so  far  as  the  principal  features 
are  concerned,  our  prophecy  is  simply  a  resumption  of  the 
prophecy  in  Jer.  xix.,  and  that  Zechariah  announces  a  second 
fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  (Hengstenberg),  or  that  it  rests 
upon  the  prophecy  of  Jer.  xviii.,  in  which  the  potter  is  also 
introduced,  and  that  its  fulfilment  goes  beyond  Zechariah's 
prophecy  in  those  features  which  deviate  from  the  words  of 
Zechariah,  so  that  Jer.  xviii.  xis.  was  fulfilled  at  the  same  time 
(Kliefoth),  are  deserving  of  serious  consideration.  Matthew,  it 
is  supposed,  intended  to  point  to  tliis  relation  by  mentioning 
Jeremiah  instead  of  Zechariah.  We  would  support  this  view 
without  reserve,  if  the  connection  assumed  to  exist  between 
our  prophecy  and  the  prophecies  of  Jer.  xviii.  and  xix.  could 
only  be  shown  to  be  a  probable  one.  But  the  proof  adduced 
by  Hengstenberg  that  our  prophecy  rests  upon  Jer.  xviii. 
reduces  itself  to  these  two  remarks :  (1)  That  the  potter,  of 
whom  Jeremiah  purchased  a  pot  (ch.  xix.)  to  break  it  in  the 
valley  of  Ben-Hinnom,  had  his  workshop  in  this  valley,  which 
was  regarded  with  abhorrence,  as  being  unclean ;  and  (2)  that 
Zechariah  was  to  throw  the  bad  wages  into  the  valley  of  Ben- 
Hinnom  precisely  at  the  spot  where  this  potter's  workshop  waa- 
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This  he  supposes  to  have  taken  place  with  a  distinct  allusion  to 
the  prophecy  in  Jer.  xix.,  and  with  the  assumption  that  the 
readers  would  have  this  prophecy  before  their  minds.  But  in 
our  exposition  of  ver.  13  we  have  already  shown  that  Jeremiah 
did  not  purchase  his  pot  in  the  valley  of  Ben-Hinnom,  but  of  the 
potter  who  dwelt  within  the  city  gate  ;  and  also  that  the  words 
of  Zechariah,  "  I  threw  it  into  the  house  of  Jehovah  to  the 
potter,"  do  not  affirm  that  the  prophet  threw  the  wages  paid 
him  into  the  valley  of  Ben-Hinnom.  But  with  these  false 
assumptions,  the  view  founded  upon  them — namely,  that  our 
prophecy  is  a  resumption  of  that  of  Jeremiah — necessarily 
falls  to  the  ground.  The  symbolical  action  enjoined  upon 
Jeremiah,  and  carried  out  by  him,  viz.  the  breaking  to  pieces 
in  the  valley  of  Ben-Hinnom  of  the  pot  purchased  of  the 
potter  in  tlie  city,  does  not  stand  in  any  perceptible  relation  to 
the  word  of  the  Lord  to  Zechariah,  to  throw  the  wages  paid  to 
him  into  the  house  of  Jehovah  to  the  potter,  so  as  to  lead  us  to 
take  this  word  as  a  resumption  of  that  prophecy  of  Jeremiah. 
Kliefoth  appears  to  have  seen  this  also,  inasmuch  as  he  gives 
up  the  idea  of  finding  the  proof  that  our  prophecy  rests  upon 
that  of  Jeremiah  in  the  prophecy  itself.  He  therefore  bases 
this  view  upon  the  simple  fact  that  Matthew  (xxvii.  9)  does 
not  quote  our  passage  as  a  word  of  Zechariah,  but  as  a  word  of 
Jeremiah,  and  therefore  at  any  rate  regarded  it  as  such  ;  and 
that  our  passage  has  nothing  independent  in  its  contents,  but 
is  rather  to  be  completed  or  explained  from  Jeremiah,  though 
not  from  Jer.  xix.,  but  from  Jer.  xviii.,  where  the  potter  who 
makes  a  pot,  and  breaks  it  in  pieces  because  it  is  marred,  repre- 
sents God,  who  is  doing  just  the  same  with  Israel  as  the  potter 
with  the  pot  that  is  marred.  Consequently  even  in  Zechariah 
we  are  to  understand  by  the  potter,  to  whom  the  prophet  throws 
the  wages  in  the  temple,  Jehovah  Himself,  who  dwells  in  the 
temple.  But  apart  from  the  impossibility  of  understanding 
the  words  of  God  in  ver.  13,  "  Throw  the  splendid  price  at 
which  I  have  been  valued  by  them  to  the  potter,"  as  meaninc 
"  Throw  this  splendid  price  to  me,"  this  view  founders  on  the 
simple  fact  that  it  necessitates  the  giving  up  of  the  agreement 
between  the  prophecy  and  its  historical  fulfilment,  inasmuch  as 
in  the  fulfilment  the  price  of  the  betrayal  of  Jesus  is  paid,  not 
to  the  potter,  Jehovah,  but  to  a  common  potter  for  his  field  in 
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die  valley  of  Ben-Hinnom.  If,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to 
sliow  any  connection  between  our  prophecy  and  the  prophecies 
of  Jeremiah,  there  is  no  other  course  left  than  to  follow  the 
example  of  Luther, — namely,  either  to  attribute  the  introduc- 
tion of  Jeremiah's  name  in  Matt,  xxvii.  9  in  the  place  of  that 
of  Zecharlah  to  a  failure  of  memory,  or  to  regard  it  as  a  very 
old  copyist's  error,  of  a  more  ancient  date  than  any  of  the 
critical  helps  that  have  come  down  to  us.^ 

Vers.  15-17. — The  Foolish  Shepherd. — Ver.  15.  "And 
Jeliovah  said  to  me,  Take  to  thee  yet  the  implement  of  a  foolish 
shepherd.  Ver.  16.  FoVj  behold,  J  raise  up  to  myself  a  shepherd 
in  the  land:  that  which  is  perishing  will  he  not  observe,  that  which 
is  scattered  will  he  not  seek,  and  that  which  is  broken  will  he  not 
heal ;  that  which  is  standing  will  he  not  care  for;  and  the  flesh  of 
the  fat  one  will  he  eat,  and  tear  their  claws  in  pieces.  Ver.  17. 
Woe  to  the  worthless  shepherd,  who  forsakes  the  flock !  sword 
over  his  arm,  and  over  his  right  eye  :  his  arm  shall  wither,  and 
his  right  eye  be  extinguished."  After  Israel  has  compelled  the 
good  shepherd  to  lay  down  his  shepherd's  oiBce,  in  consequence 
of  its  own  sin,  it  is  not  to  be  left  to  itself,  but  to  be  given  into 
the  hand  of  a  foolish  shepherd,  who  will  destroy  it.  This  is 
the  thoup'ht  in  the  fresh  symbolical  action.  By  ^^J/,  "  yet 
(ao-ain)  take  the  instruments,"  etc.,  this  action  is  connected 
with  the  previous  one  (vers.  4  sqq.)  ;  for  Ily  implies  that  the 
prophet  had  already  taken  a  shepherd's  instruments  once  before 
in  his  hand.  The  shepherd's  instruments  are  the  shepherd's 
staff,  and  taking  it  in  his  hand  is  a  figurative  representation 
of  the  feeding  of  a  flock.     This  time  he  is  to  take  the  im- 

*  Luther  says,  in  his  Commentary  on  Zecharidh,  of  the  year  1528:  "  This 
chapter  gives  rise  to  the  question,  Why  did  Matthew  attribute  the  text 
concerning  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  whereas  it 
stands  here  in  Zechariah?  This  and  other  similar  questions  do  not  in- 
deed trouble  me  very  much,  because  they  have  but  little  bearing  upon  the 
matter ;  and  Matthew  does  quite  enough  by  quoting  a  certain  scripture, 
although  he  is  not  quite  correct  about  the  name,  inasmuch  as  he  quotes 
prophetic  sayings  in  other  places,  and  yet  does  not  even  give  the  words  as 
they  stand  in  the  Scripture.  The  same  thing  may  occur  now  ;  and  if  it 
does  not  affect  the  sense  that  the  words  are  not  quoted  exactly,  what  is  to 
hinder  his  not  having  given  the  name  quite  correctly,  since  the  words  aro 
of  more  importance  than  the  name  ?  " 
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plement  of  a  foolish  shepherd,  i.e.  to  set  forth  the  action  of  a 
foolish  shepherd.  "Whether  the  pastoral  staff  of  the  foolish 
shepherd  was  of  a  different  kind  from  that  of  the  good  shep- 
herd, is  a  matter  of  indifference,  so  far  as  the  meaning  of  the 
symbol  is  concerned.  Folly,  according  to  the  Old  Testament 
view,  is  synonymous  with  ungodliness  and  sin  (cf.  Ps.  xiv.  1 
sqq.).  The  reason  for  the  divine  command  is  given  in  ver.  16 
by  a  statement  of  the  meaning  of  the  new  symbolical  action. 
God  will  raise  up  a  shepherd  over  the  land,  who  will  not  tend, 
protect,  and  care  for  the  flock,  but  will  destroy  it.  That  we 
are  not  to  understand  by  this  foolish  shepherd  all  the  evil 
native  rulers  of  the  Jewish  people  collectively,  as  Hengstenberg 
supposes,  is  as  evident  from  the  context  as  it  possibly  can  be. 
If  the  good  shepherd  represented  by  the  prophet  in  vers.  4-14 
is  no  other  than  Jehovah  in  His  rule  over  Israel,  the  foolish 
shepherd  who  is  raised  up  over  the  land  in  the  place  of  the 
good  shepherd,  who  had  been  despised  and  rejected,  can  only 
be  the  possessor  of  the  imperial  power,  into  whose  power  the 
nation  is  given  up  after  the  rejection  of  the  good  shepherd 
sent  to  it  in  Christ,  i.e.  the  Roman  empire,  which  destroyed 
the  Jewish  state.  The  rule  of  the  foolish  shepherd  is  depicted 
not  only  as  an  utter  neglect,  but  as  a  consuming  of  the  flock, 
as  in  Ezek.  xxxiv.  3,  4,  Jer.  xxtii.  1,  2.  The  perishing  sheep 
he  will  not  seek,  i.e.  will  not  take  charge  of  them  (cf,  ver.  9). 
liisn  cannot  be  the  young  or  tender  one  ;  for  not  only  is  naar, 
the  boy,  not  used  of  animals,  but  even  when  used  of  men  it 
has  not  the  meaning  tender  or  weak.  The  word  is  a  substan- 
tive formation  from  naar,  to  shake,  piel  to  disperse,  used  in 
the  sense  of  dispulsio,  and  the  abstract  being  used  for  the 
concrete,  the  dispersed,  the  scattered,  as  the  early  translators 
rendered  it.  Hannishbereth,  that  which  is  broken,  i.e.  injured 
through  the  fracture  of  a  limb.  The  opposite  of  nishhereth  is 
■^^^^n,  that  which  stands  upon  its  feet,  and  therefore  is  still 
strong.  But  not  only  will  he  neglect  the  flock :  he  will  also 
seize  upon  it,  and  utterly  consume  it,  not  only  devourino'  the 
flesh  of  the  fat  one,  but  even  tearing  in  pieces  the  claws  of 
the  sheep.  Not  indeed  by  driving  them  along  bad  and  stony 
roads  (Tarn.,  Ewald,  Hitzig),  for  this  does  no  great  harm  to 
sheep,  but  so  that  when  he  consumes  the  sheep,  he  even  splits 
or  tears  in  pieces  the  claws,  to  seize  upon  and  swallow  the  last 
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morsel  of  flesh  or  fat.  But  this  tyrant  will  also  receive  his 
punishment  for  doing  so.  The  judgment  which  is  to  fall 
upon  him  is  set  forth  in  accordance  with  the  figure  of  the 
shepherd,  as  punishment  through  the  loss  of  the  arm  and  of  the 
right  eye.  These  two  members  are  mentioned,  because  with 
the  arm  he  ought  to  have  protected  and  provided  for  the  flock, 
and  with  the  eye  to  have  watched  over  them.  The  Yod  in  "V^ 
and  ''3J5J  is  not  the  snfiix  of  the  first  person,  but  the  so-called  Yod 
eornpagirds  with  the  construct  state  (see  at  Hos.  x.  11).  ?''r'!!?C 
is  a  substantive,  as  in  Job  xiii.  4  ;  it  does  not  mean  worthless- 
ness,  however,  but  nothingness.  A  worthless  shepherd  is  one 
who  is  the  opposite  of  what  the  shepherd  should  be,  and  will 
be  :  one  who  does  not  feed  the  flock,  but  leaves  it  to  perish 
(INSn  '''yp).  The  words  from  cherebh  to  y'mlnO  are  a  sentence 
in  the  form  of  a  proclamation.  The  sword  is  called  to  come 
upon  the  arm  and  the  right  eye  of  the  worthless  shepherd,  i.e. 
to  hew  off  his  arm,  to  smite  his  right  eye.  The  further  threat 
that  the  arm  is  to  wither,  the  ej'e  to  become  extinct,  does  not 
appear  to  harmonize  with  this.  But  the  sword  is  simply  men- 
tioned as  the  instrument  of  punishment,  and  the  connecting 
together  of  different  kinds  of  punishment  simply  serves  to 
exhibit  the  greatness  and  terrible  nature  of  the  punishment. 
With  this  threat,  the  threatening  word  concerning  the  imperial 
power  of  the  world  (ch.  ix.-xi.)  is  very  appropriately  brought 
to  a  close,  inasmuch  as  the  prophecy  thereby  returns  to  its 
starting-point. 

iseael's  conflict  and  victory,  conversion  and 
sanctification. — chap.  xii.  1-xiii.  6. 

This  section  forms  the  first  half  of  the  second  prophecy  of 
Zechariah  concerning  the  future  of  Israel  and  of  the  nations 
of  the  world,  viz.  the  prophecy  contained  in  ch.  xii.— xiv.,  which, 
as  a  side-piece  to  ch.  ix.-xi.,  treats  of  the  judgment  by  which 
Israel,  the  nation  of  God,  will  be  refined,  sifted,  and  led  on  to 
perfection  through  conflict  with  the  nations  of  the  world.  This 
first  section  announces  how  the  conflict  against  Jerusalem  and 
Judah  will  issue  in  destruction  to  the  nations  of  the  world  (ch. 
xii.  1-4).  Jehovah  will  endow  the  princes  of  Judah  and  inha- 
bitants of  Jerusalem  with  marvellous  strength,  to  overcome  all 
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their  foes  (vers.  5-9),  and  will  pour  out  His  Spirit  of  grace 
upon  them,  so  that  they  will  bitterly  repent  the  death  of  the 
Messiah  (vers.  10-14),  and  purify  themselves  from  all  ungodli- 
ness (ch.  xlii.  1-6). 

Yer.l.  '■'■Burden  of  the  word  of  Jehovah  over  Israel.  Saying 
of  Jehovah,  loho  stretches  out  the  heaven,  and  lays  ike  foundation 
of  the  earth,  and  forms  the  spirit  of  man  within  him"  This 
heading,  which  belongs  to  the  whole  prophecy  in  ch.  xii.-xiv., 
corresponds  in  form  and  contents  to  that  in  ch.  ix.  1.  The 
burden  of  Jehovah  over  Israel  stands  by  the  side  of  the  burden 
of  Jehovah  over  the  land  of  Hadrach,  the  seat  of  the  heathen 
power  of  the  world  (ch.  ix.  1).  And  as  the  reason  assigned 
for  the  latter  was  that  the  eye  of  Jehovah  looks  at  mankind 
and  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  so  the  former  is  explained  here  by 
an  allusion  to  the  creative  omnipotence  of  Jehovah.  Only 
there  is  nothing  in  our  heading  to  answer  to  the  words  "  and 
Damascus  is  his  rest,"  which  are  added  to  the  explanation  of 
the  symbolical  name  Hadrach  in  ch.  ix.  1,  because  Israel,  as 
the  name  of  the  covenant  nation,  needed  no  explanation.  The 
other  formal  differences  are  very  inconsiderable.  ^V  answers 
substantially  to  the  3  (in  P.??,  ch.  ix.  1),  and  signifies,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  massa!  announces  a  threatening  word, 
not  "  against,"  but  "  over,"  as  we  may  see  by  comparing  it  with 
'e"  7X  Nto  in  Mai.  i.  1.  The  reason  for  the  massa  announced 
is  given  here  in  the  form  of  an  apposition,  7nr\\  DN3  standing 
first  like  a  heading,  as  in  Ps.  ex.  1,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1,  Num.  xxiv. 
3,  15.  The  predicates  of  God  are  formed  after  Isa.  xlii.  5  (see 
also  Amos  iv.  13),  and  describe  God  as  the  creator  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  former  of  the  spirits  of  all  men,  to  remove  all 
doubt  as  to  the  realization  of  the  wonderful  things  predicted 
in  what  follows.  '1J1  nr\  IS'^  the  forming  of  the  spirit  within 
man,  does  not  refer  to  the  creation  of  the  spirits  or  souls 
of  men  once  for  all,  but  denotes  the  continuous  creative 
formation  and  guidance  of  the  human  spirit  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.  Consequently  we  cannot  restrict  the  stretching  out 
of  the  heaven  and  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  earth 
to  the  creation  of  the  universe  as  an  act  accomplished  once 
for  all  at  the  beginning  of  all  things  (Gen.  ii.  1),  but  must 
take  these  words  also  as  referring  to  the  upholding  of  the 
world  as  a  work   of  the  continuously  creative  providence  of 
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GoA.  According  to  the  biblical  view  (of.  Ps.  civ,  2-4),  "God 
sti-etchcs  out  the  heavens  every  day  afresh,  and  every  day 
He  lays  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  which,  if  His  power  did 
not  uphold  it,  would  move  from  its  orbit,  and  fall  into  ruin  " 
(Hengst.). 

Ver.  2.  "  Behold,  I  make  Jerusalem  a  reeling-basin  for  all 
the  nations  round  about,  and  upon  Judah  also  will  it  be  at  the 
siege  against  Jerusalem.  Ver.  3.  And  it  ivill  come  to  pass  on 
that  day,  I  will  make  Jerusalem  a  burden-stone  to  all  nations : 
all  who  lift  it  up  will  tear  rents  for  themselves ;  and  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  will  gather  together  against  it.  Ver.  4. 
In  that  day,  is  the  saying  of  Jehovah,  will  I  smite  every  horse 
loith  shyness,  and  its  rider  with  madness,  and  over  the  house  of 
Judah  zoill  I  open  my  eyes,  and  every  horse  of  the  nations  will 
I  smite  with  blindness"  These  verses  allude  to  an  attack  on 
the  part  of  the  nations  upon  Jerusalem  and  Judah,  which  will 
result  in  injury  and  destruction  to  those  who  attack  it.  The 
Lord  will  make  Jerusalem  a  reeling-basin  to  all  nations  round 
about.  Saph  does  not  mean  threshold  here,  but  basin,  or  a  large 
bowl,  as  in  Ex.  xii.  22.  ?Jf1  is  equivalent  to  ^^T^B  in  Isa.  li.  17 
and  Ps.  Ix.  5,  viz.  reeling.  Instead  of  the  goblet,  the  prophet 
speaks  of  a  basin,  because  many  persons  can  put  their  mouths 
to  this  at  the  same  time,  and  drink  out  of  it  (Schmieder).  The 
"  cup  of  reeling,"  i.e.  a  goblet  filled  with  intoxicating  drink,  is  a 
figure  very  frequently  employed  to  denote  the  divine  judgment, 
which  intoxicates  the  nations,  so  that  they  are  unable  to  stand 
any  longer,  and  therefore  fall  to  the  ground  and  perish  (see  at 
Isa.  li.  17). — Ver.  2b  has  been  explained  in  very  different  ways. 
It  is  an  old  and  widespread  view,  that  the  words  "  also  upon 
Judah  will  it  be,"  etc.,  express  the  participation  of  Judah  in 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  The  Ohaldee  and  Jerome  both  adopt 
this  explanation,  that  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  Judah  will  be 
constrained  by  the  nations  to  besiege  the  capital  of  its  own 
land.  The  grammatical  reason  assigned  for  this  view  is,  that 
we  must  either  take  ^^^  with  ?y  in  the  sense  of  obligation  (it 
will  also  be  the  duty  of  Judah :  Mich.,  Eos.,  Ewald),  or  supply 
Pj;"i"S]D  as  the  subject  to  i^''J}\ :  the  reeling-basin  will  also  come 
upon  Judah.  But  there  is  great  harshness  in  both  explana- 
tions. With  the  former,  DOpnp,  or  some  other  infinitive,  would 
hardly  have  been  omitted ;,  and  with  the  latter,  the  preposition 
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^  would  Stand  before  nnin';,  instead  of  bs.  Moreover,  in  what 
follows  there  is  no  indication  whatever  of  Judah's  having  made 
common  cause  with  the  enemy  against  Jerusalem  ;  on  the 
contrary,  Judah  and  Jerusalem  stand  together  in  opposition 
to  the  nations,  and  the  princes  of  Judah  have  strength  in  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (ver.  5),  and  destroy  the  enemy  to 
save  Jerusalem  (ver.  6).  Moreover,  it  is  only  by  a  false  in- 
terpretation that  any  one  can  find  a  conflict  between  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  indicated  in  eh.  xiv.  14.  And  throughout  it 
is  incorrect  to  designate  the  attitude  of  Judah  towards  Jeru- 
salem in  these  verses  as  "  opposition," — a  notion  upon  which 
Ebrard  {Offenb.  Joh.)  and  Kliefoth  have  founded  the  mar- 
vellous view,  that  by  Jerusalem  with  its  inhabitants  and  the 
house  of  David  we  are  to  understand  the  unbelieving  portion 
of  Israel ;  and  by  Judah  with  its  princes,  Christendom,  or  the 
true  people  of  God,  formed  of  believing  Israelites,  and  increased 
by  believing  Gentiles.  Judah  is  not  opposed  to  Jerusalem, 
but  simply  distinguished  from  it,  just  as  the  Jewish  kingdom 
or  people  is  frequently  designated  by  the  prophets  as  Jerusalem 
and  Judah.  The  DJ,  which  does  not  separate,  but  adds,  is  of 
itself  inapplicable  to  the  idea  of  opposition.  Consequently  we 
should  expect  the  words  'n'  7S  D31  to  express  the  thought,  that 
Judah  will  be  visited  with  the  same  fate  as  Jerusalem,  as 
Luther,  Calvin,  and  many  others  follow  the  Peshito  in  sup- 
posing that  they  do.  ?J/  '^\^  has  then  the  meaning  to  happen, 
to  come  over  a  person  ;  and  the  only  question  is,  What  are  we 
to  supply  in  thought  as  the  subject  1  The  best  course  is  pro- 
bably to  take  it  from  the  previous  clause,  "  that  which  passes 
over  Jerusalem ;"  for  the  proposal  of  Koehler  to  supply  nidtsor 
as  the  subject  is  precluded  by  the  circumstance  that  mdtsor,  a 
siege,  can  only  affect  a  city  or  fortress  (cf.  Deut.  xs.  20),  and 
not  a  land.  The  thought  is  strengthened  in  ver.  3.  Jerusalem 
is  to  become  a  burden-stone  for  all  nations,  which  inflicts  con- 
tusions and  wounds  upon  those  who  try  to  lift  it  up  or  carry 
it  away  ("  experiencing  no  hurt  Itself,  it  causes  great  damage 
to  them  :"  Marck).  The  figure  is  founded  upon  the  idea  of 
the  labour  connected  with  building,  and  not  upon  the  custom, 
which  Jerome  speaks  of  as  a  very  common  one  in  his  time 
among  the  youth  of  Palestine,  of  testing  and  exercising  their 
strength  by  lifting  heavy  stones.     There  is  a  gradation  in  tha 
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thought,  both  in  the  figure  of  the  burdensome  stone,  whicli 
wounds  whoever  tries  to  lift  it,  whilst  intoxicating  wine  only 
makes  one  powerless  and  incapable  of  any  undertaking,  and 
also  in  the  description  given  of  the  object,  viz.  in  ver.  2  all 
nations  round  about  Jerusalem,  and  in  ver.  3  all  peoples  and 
all  nations  of  the  earth.     It  is  only  in  the  last  clause  of  ver.  3 
that  the  oppression  of  Jerusalem  indicated  in  the  two  figures  is 
more  minutely  described,  and  in  ver.  4  that  its  overthrow  by 
the  help  of  God  is  depicted.     The  Lord  will  throw  the  mind 
and  spirit  of  the  military  force  of  the  enemy  into  such  confu- 
sion, that  instead  of  injuring  Jerusalem  and  Judah,  it  will  rush 
forward  to  its  own  destruction.     Horses  and  riders  individualize 
the  warlike  forces  of  the  enemy.     The  rider,  smitten  with  mad- 
ness, turns  his  sword  against  his  own  comrades  in  battle  (cf. 
ch.  xiv.  3,  Judg.  vii.  22,  1  Sam.  xiv.  20).     On  the  other  hand, 
Jehovah  will  open   His  eyes  upon  Judah  for  its  protection 
(1  Kings  viii,  29  ;  Neh.  i.  6 ;  Ps.  xxxii.  8).     This  promise  is 
strengthened  by  the  repetition  of  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
upon  the  enemy.     Not  only  with  alarm,  but  with  blindness, 
will  the  Lord  smite  their  horses.     "We  have  an  example  of  this 
in  2  Kings  vi.  18,  where  the  Lord  smote  the  enemy  with  blind- 
ness in  answer  to  Elisha's  prayer,  i.e.  with  mental  blindness,  so 
that,  instead  of  seizing  the  prophet,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Israel.     The  three  plagues,  timmdhon,  sJdggd'on,  and  'ivvdron, 
are  those  with  which  rebellious  Israelites  are  threatened  in 
Dent,  xxviii.  28.     The  "house  of  Judah"    is  the  covenant 
nation,  the  population  of  Judah  including  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  as  we  may  see  from  what  follows. 

Ver.  5.  "  A  nd  the  princes  of  Judah  will  say  in  their  hearts, 
The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  are  strength  to  me,  in  Jelicvah  of 
hosts  their  God.  Ver,  6.  On  that  day  will  I  make  the  ■princes  of 
Judah  as  a  basin  of  fire  under  logs  of  wood,  and  like  a  torch  of 
fire  under  sheaves ;  and  they  will  devour  all  nations  round  about, 
on  the  right  and  on  the  left;  and  Jerusalem  will  dwell  still 
further  in  its  place,  at  Jerusalem.  Ver.  7.  And  Jehovah  will 
save  the  tents  of  Judah  first,  that  the  splendour  of  the  house  of 
David  and  the  splendour  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  may 
not  lift  itself  up  over  Judah."  The  princes  of  Judah  are  men- 
tioned as  the  leaders  of  the  people  in  war.  What  they  say  is 
the  conviction  of  the  whole  nation  (alluph,  as  in  ch.  ix,  7). 
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nVDX  (in  this  form  air.Xey.)  is  a  substantive  =  r?**,  strength 
(Job  xvii.  9).  The  singular  li  (to  me)  expresses  the  fact  that 
every  individual  says  or  thinks  this,  as  with  the  expression 
"  should  /  vi'eep "  in  ch.  vii.  3.  The  princes  of  Judah  recog- 
nise in  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  their  strength  or  might, 
not  in  this  sense,  that  Judah,  being  crowded  together  before 
Jerusalem,  expects  help  against  the  foe  from  the  strength  of 
the  city  and  the  assistance  of  its  inhabitants,  as  Hofmann  and 
Koehler  maintain,  for  "  their  whole  account  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  being  shut  up  in  the  city  (or  crowded  together 
before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  covered  by  them)  is  a  pure 
invention"  (Koehler),  and  has  no  foundation  in  the  text ;  but 
in  this  sense,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  are  strong 
through  Jehovah  their  God,  i.e.  through  the  fact  that  Jehovah 
lias  chosen  Jerusalem,  and  by  virtue  of  this  election  will  save 
the  city  of  His  sanctuary  (compare  x.  12  with  iii.  2,  i.  17, 
ii.  16).  Because  the  princes  of  Judah  put  their  trust  in  the 
divine  election  of  Jerusalem,  the  Lord  makes  them  into  a 
basin  of  fire  under  logs  of  wood,  and  a  burning  torch  under 
sheaves,  so  that  they  destroy  all  nations  round  about  like  flames 
of  fire,  and  Jerusalem  therefore  remains  unconquered  and 
undestroyed  in  its  place  at  Jerusalem.  In  this  last  sentence 
Jerusalem  is  first  of  all  the  population  personified  as  a  woman, 
and  in  the  second  instance  the  city  as  such.  From  the  fact 
that  Jerusalem  is  still  preserved,  in  consequence  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemy  proceeding  from  the  princes  of  Judah,  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  princes  of  Judah  are  the  representatives 
of  the  whole  nation,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  covenant  nation 
(Judah  with  Jerusalem)  is  included  in  the  house  of  Judah  in 
ver.  4.  And  ver.  7  may  easily  be  reconciled  with  this.  The 
statement  that  the  Lord  will  "  save  the  tents  of  Judah  first, 
that  the  splendour  of  the  house  of  David  may  not  lift  itself  up 
above  Judah,"  contains  the  simple  thought  that  the  salvation 
will  take  place  in  such  a  manner  that  no  part  of  the  nation 
will  have  any  occason  to  lift  itself  up  above  another,  and  that 
because  the  salvation  is  effected  not  by  human  power,  but  by 
the  omnipotence  of  God  alone.  "  The  tents  of  Judah,  i.e. 
its  huts,  form  an  antithesis  to  the  splendid  buildings  of  the 
capital,  and  probably  (?)  also  point  to  the  defenceless  condition 
of  Judah,  through  which  it  was  absolutely  cast  upon  the  help 
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of  God"  ^  (Hengstenberg).  rinxsn,  the  splendour  or  glory,  not 
the  boasting.  The  house  of  David  is  the  royal  line,  which  was 
continued  in  Zerubbabel  and  his  family,  and  culminated  in 
Clirist.  Its  splendour  consists  in  the  glorification  promised 
in  ch.  iv.  tl-lO  and  14,  and  Hag.  ii.  23 ;  and  the  splendour 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  is  the  promises  which  this 
city  received  through  its  election  to  be  the  city  of  God,  in 
which  Jehovah  would  be  enthroned  in  His  sanctuary,  and  also 
through  the  future  glorification  predicted  for  it  in  consequence 
(ch.  i.  16,  17,  ii.  8,  14,  sqq.).  The  antithesis  between  Jeru- 
salem and  the  house  of  David  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tents 
of  Judah  on  the  other,  does  not  serve  to  express  the  thought 
tiiat  "  the  strong  ones  will  be  saved  by  the  weak,  in  order  that 
the  true  equilibrium  may  arise  between  the  two"  (Hengst.), 
for  Judah  cannot  represent  the  weak  ones  if  its  princes  con- 
sume the  enemy  like  flames  of  fire ;  but  the  thought  is  simply 
this :  At  the  deliverance  from  the  attack  of  the  foe,  Jerusalerii 
will  have  no  pre-eminence  over  Judah ;  but  the  promises  which 
Jerusalem  and  the  house  of  David  have  received  will  benefit 
Judah,  i.e.  the  whole  of  the  covenant  nation,  in  like  manner. 
This  thought  is  expressed  in  the  following  way:  The  defence- 
less land  will  be  delivered  sooner  than  the  well-defended  capital, 
that  the  latter  may  not  lift  itself  up  above  the  former,  bat 
that  both  may  humbly  acknowledge  "that  the  victory  in  both 
cases  is  the  Lord's"  (Jerome)  ;  for,  according  to  ver.  8,  Jeru<- 
salem  will  enjoy  in  the  fullest  measure  the  salvation  of  God. 

Ver.  8.  "  On  that  day  Jehovah  loill  shelter  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  he  that  stumlletli  among  them  will  be  as  David 
on  that  day ;  and  the  hoxise  of  David  as  God,  as  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  before  them.  Ver.  9.  And  it  will  come  to  pass  on  that 
day,  I  will  seek  to  destroy  all  the  nations  that  come  against 
Jerusalem"  In  the  conflict  with  the  heathen  nations,  the 
Lord  will  endow  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  with  marvellous 
strength  with  which  to  overcome  all  their  foes.  The  popu- 
lation of  Jerusalem  is  divided  into  two  classes,  the  weak  and 
the  strong.  The  weak  are  designated  as  hannildishdl,  the 
stumbling  one,  who  cannot  stand  firmly  upon  his  feet  (1  Sara. 

1  Calvin  observes :  "  In  my  opinion,  the  prophet  applies  the  term 
'  tents'  to  huts  which  cannot  protect  their  guests  or  inhahitants.  We  have 
thus  a  tacit  contrast  between  huts  and  fortified  cities." 

VOL.  II.  2B 
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ii  4).  These  are  to  become  like  David,  the  bravest  hero  of 
Israel  (cf.  1  Sam.  xvii.  34  sqq.,  2  Sam.  xvii.  8).  The  strong 
ones,  designated  as  the  house,  i.e.  the  household  or  family  of 
David,  are  to  be  like  Elohim,  i.e.  not  angels,  but  God,  the 
Deity,  i.e.  a  superhuman  being  (cf.  Ps.  viii.  6),  yea,  like  the 
angel  of  Jehovah,  who  goes  before  Israel  (D?'???)?  o^"  ^he 
revealer  of  the  invisible  God,  who  is  essentially  the  equal  of 
Jehovah  (see  at  ch.  i.  8).  The  point  of  comparison  lies  in 
the  power  and  strength,  not  in  moral  resemblance  to  God,  as 
Kliefoth  supposes,  who  takes  Elohim  as  equivalent  to  Jehovah, 
and  identifies  it  with  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  as  some  of  the 
earlier  commentators  have  done,  and  places  the  graduation  of 
Elohim  into  the  angel  of  Jehovah  in  the  appearance  of  God  in 
human  form,  in  which  case,  however,  VSV'ith  has  no  meaning. 
This  shows  rather  that  the  "angel  of  Jehovah"  is  simply 
referred  to  here  in  connection  with  his  appearance  in  the 
history  of  Israel,  when  he  went  at  the  head  of  Israel  and 
smote  the  Egyptians  and  all  the  enemies  of  Israel  (Ex.  xxiii. 
20  sqq. ;  Josh.  v.  13  sqq.).  This  is  evident  from  the  antithesis 
in  ver.  9.  "Whilst  Jehovah  endows  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem with  supernatural  strength.  He  will  seek  to  destroy  all 
the  nations  which  attack  Jerusalem.  Biqqesh,  followed  by 
an  infinitive  with  Lamed,  to  strive  after  anything,  as  in  ch. 
vi.  7.  ^y  ^'i3  applied  to  the  advance  of  the  enemy  against  a 
city  {=hv  rhv,  Isa.  vii.  1). 

Vers.  10-14.  But  the  Lord  will  do  still  more  than  this  for 
His  people.  He  will  renew  it  by  pouring  out  His  spirit  of 
grace  upon  it,  so  that  it  will  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
guilt  it  has  incurred  by  the  rejection  of  the  Saviour,  and  will 
bitterly  repent  of  its  sin.  Ver.  10.  '■'•And  I  will  pour  out  upon 
the  house  of  David,  and  upon  the  inhahitants  of  Jerusalem,  the 
spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplication ;  and  they  will  look  upon  me, 
whom  they  have  pierced,  and  will  mourn  over  him  like  the 
mourning  over  an  only  one,  and  will  grieve  bitterly  over  him,  as 
one  grieves  bitterly  over  the  first-born"  This  new  promise  is 
simply  attached  to  the  previous  verse  by  1  consec.  C'???^'!). 
Through  this  mode  of  attachment  such  connections  as  that 
suggested  by  Kliefoth,  "  But  such  glory  can  only  be  enjoyed 
by  rebellious  Israel  when  it  is  converted,  and  acknowledges 
and  bewails  Him  whom  it  has  rejected,"  are  .precluded,  as  at 
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•variance  with  the  text.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  text  about 
conversion  as  the  condition  on  which  the  glory  set  before  tliem 
in  vers.  3-9  was  to  be  obtained ;  on  the  contrary,  conversion 
is  represented  as  one  fruit  of  the  outpouring  of  the  spirit  of 
prayer  upon  the  nation  ;  and  this  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  is 
introduced  by  ''1?3S^"!,  which  corresponds  to  tJ'ijinK  in  ver.  9,  as 
a  new  feature  in  the  salvation,  to  be  added  to  the  promise  of 
the  destruction  of  the  nations  which  fight  against  Jerusalem. 
The  fact  that  only  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  are  named, 
and  not  those  of  Judah  also,  is  explained  correctly  by  the 
commentators  from  the  custom  of  regarding  the  capital  as  the 
representative  of  the  whole  nation.  And  it  follows  eo  ipso 
from  this,  that  in  ver.  8  also  the  expression  "  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem"  is  simply  an  individualizing  epithet  for  the  whole 
of  the  covenant  nation.  But  just  as  in  ver.  8  the  house  of 
David  is  mentioned  emphatically  along  with  these  as  the 
princely  family  and  representative  of  the  ruling  class,  so  is  it 
also  in  ver.  10,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  thought  that 
the  same  salvation  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  whole  nation,  in  all 
its  ranks,  from  the  first  to  the  last.  The  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  points  back  to  Joel  iii.  1  sqq.,  except  that  there  the  Spirit 
of  Jehovah  generally  is  spoken  of,  whereas  here  it  is  simply 
the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplication.  Chen  does  not  mean 
"  prayer,"  nor  emotion,  or  goodness,  or  love  (Hitzig,  Ewald), 
but  simply  grace  or  favour ;  and  here,  as  in  ch.  iv.  7,  the  grace 
of  God;  not  indeed  in  its  objectivity,  but  as  a  principle  at 
work  in  the  human  mind.  The  spirit  of  grace  is  the  spirit 
which  produces  in  the  mind  of  man  the  experience  of  the  grace 
of  God.  But  this  experience  begets  in  the  soul  of  sinful  man 
the  knowledge  of  sin  and  guilt,  and  prayer  for  the  forgiveness 
of  sin,  i.e.  supplication ;  and  this  awakens  sorrow  and  repent- 
ance, "bvi  1t3''3ri,  they  look  upon  me.  Hibbit,  used  of  bodily 
sight  as  well  as  spiritual  (cf.  Num.  xxi.  9).  The  suffix  in  'r^ 
■  (to  me)  refers  to  the  speaker.  This  is  Jehovah,  according  to 
ver.  1,  the  creator  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  IliJ^^  l^f<"n«, 
not  "Him  whom  they  pierced,"  but  simply  "whom  they 
pierced."  ns,  that  is  to  say,  is  not  governed  by  hibbitu  as  a 
second  object,  but  simply  refers  to  ''i'??,  to  me,  "whom  tliey 
pierced."  lE'NTiS  is  chosen  here,  as  in  Jer.  xxxviii.  9,  in  the 
place  of  the  simple  lE'i<,  to  mark  "iK's  more  clearly  as  an  accu- 
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satlve,  since  the  simple  IB'^;  might  also  he  rendered  "  whtt 
pierced  (me):"  cf,  Ges.  §123,  2,  Not.  1.  Ddgar  does  not 
mean  to  ridicule,  or  scoff  at,  but  only  to  pierce,  thrust  through, 
and  to  slay  by  any  kind  of  death  whatever  (cf.  Lam.  iv.  9). 
And  the  context  shows  that  here  it  signifies  to  put  to  death. 
With  reference  to  the  explanation  proposed  by  Calvin,  "  whom 
they  have  harassed  with  insults,"  Hitzig  has  very  properly 
observed  :  "  If  it  were  nothing  more  than  this,  wherefore  such 
lamentation  over  him,  which,  according  to  the  use  of  13D, 
with  '>V  governing  the  person,  and  from  the  similes  employed, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  lamentation  for  the  dead?"  It  is  true 
that  we  have  not  to  tliink  of  a  slaying  of  Jehovah,  the  creator 
of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  but  simply  of  the  slaying  of 
the  Maleach  Jehovah,  who,  being  of  the  same  essence  with 
Jehovah,  became  man  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  As 
Zechariah  repeatedly  represents  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  as 
a  coming  of  Jehovah  in  His  Maleach  to  His  people,  he  could, 
according  to  this  view,  also  describe  the  slaving  of  the  Maleach 
as  the  slaying  of  Jehovah.  And  Israel  having  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  its  sin,  will  bitterly  bewail  this  deed.  IvJ?  does 
not  mean  thereat,  i.e.  at  the  crime,  but  is  used  personally,  over 
him  whom  they  have  pierced.  Thus  the  transition  from  the 
first  person  (vS)  to  the  third  (^VV)  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
person  slain,  although  essentially  one  with  Jehovah,  is  person- 
ally distinct  from  the  Supreme  God.  The  lamentation  for  the 
only  son  (ydchid :  cf.  Amos  viii.  10)  and  for  the  first-born  is 
the  deepest  and  bitterest  death-wail.  The  inf.  abs.  hdmer, 
which  is  used  in  the  place  of  the  finite  verb,  signifies  making 
bitter,  to  which  misped  is  to  be  supplied  from  the  previous 
sentence  (cf.  n-^ynm  lEiDD,  Jer.  vi.  26). 

The  historical  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  commenced  with 
the  crucifixion  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  had  come  in  the  flesh. 
The  words  ni^i  im-m  '^x  iD^an  are  quoted  in  the  Gospel  of 
John  (xix.  37),  according  to  the  Greek  rendering  oi/rovTat  ek 
ov  e^eKevTijaav,  which  probably  emanated  not  from  the  LXX., 
but  from  Aquila,  or  Theodotion,  or  Symmachus,  as  having 
been  fulfilled  in  Christ,  by  the  fact  that  a  soldier  pierced  His 
side  with  a  lance  as  He  was  hanging  upon  the  cross  (vid.  John 
xix.  34).  If  we  compare  this  quotation  with  the  fact  men- 
tioned m  ver.  36,  that  they  did  not  break  any  of  His  bones, 
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tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  John  quotes  this"  passjige  with  dis- 
tinct allusion  to  this  special  circumstance ;  only  we  must  not 
infer  from  this,  that  the  evangelist  regarded  the  meaning  of 
the  prophecy  as  exhausted  by  this  allusion.  The  piercing  witli 
the  spear  is  simply  looked  upon  by  him  as  the  climax  of  all 
the  mortal  sufferings  of  Christ ;  and  even  with  Zechariah  tlie 
piercing  is  simply  an  individualizing  expression  for  putting  to 
death,  the  instrument  used  and  the  kind  of  death  being  of  very 
subordinate  importance.  This  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of 
our  verse  with  ch.  xiii.  7,  where  the  sword  is  mentioned  as  the 
instrument  employed,  whereas  ddqar  points  rather  to  a  spear. 
What  we  have  observed  at  p.  337  respecting  the  fulfilment  of 
ch.  vs.,  9  by  the  entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem,  also  applies  to 
this  special  fulfilment,  viz.  that  the  so  to  speak  literal  fulfilment 
in  the  outward  circumstances  only  served  to  make  tlie  internal 
concatenation  of  the  prophecy  with  its  historical  r€alization  so 
clear,  that  even  unbelievers  could  not  successfully  tleny  it. 
Luke  (xxiii.  48)  indicates  the  commencement  of  the  fulfilment 
of  the  looking  at  the  slain  one  by  these  words  ;  "  And  all  the 
people  that  came  together  to  that  sight,  beholding  the  things 
which  were  done,  smote  their  breasts."  (For  the  smiting  of 
the  breasts,  comp.  Isa.  xxxii.  12,  DH?'  '5'  "'??•)  "The  crowds, 
who  had  just  before  been  crying  put.  Crucify  him,  here  smite 
upon  their  breasts,  being  overpowered  with  the  proofs  of  the 
superhuman  exaltation  of  Jesus,  and  lament  over  the  crucified 
one,  and  over  their  own  guilt"  (Hengst.).  The  true  and  full 
commencement  of  the  fulfilment,  however,  shows  itself  in  the 
success  which  attended  the  preaching  of  Peter  on  the  first  day 
of  Pentecost, — namely,  in  the  fact  that  three  thousand, were 
pricked  in  their  heart  with  penitential  sorrow  on  account  of  the 
crucifixion  of  their  Saviour,  and  were  baptized  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (Acts  ii.  37-41),  and 
in  the  further  results  which  followed  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles  for  .the  conversion  of  Israel  (Acts  iii.-v.).  The  ful- 
filment has  continued  with  less  striking  results  through  the 
whole  period  of  the  Christian  church,  in  conversions  from 
amonw  the  Jews ;  and  it  will  not  terminate  till  the  remnant 
of  Israel  shall  turn  as  a  people  to  Jesus  the  Messiah,  whom  its 
fathers  crucified.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  continue 
obstinately  in  unbelief  will  see  Him  at  last  when  He  returns 
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in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  shriek  with  despair  (Rev.  i.  7 ; 
Matt.  xxiv.  30). 

In  vers.  11-14  the  magnitude  and  universality  of  the 
mourning  are  still  further  depicted.  Ver.  11.  "In  that  day 
the  mourning  in  Jerusalem  will  be  great,  like  the  mourning  of 
Uadad-rimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo.  Ver.  12.  And  the 
land  will  mourn,  every  family  apart ;  the  family  of  the  house  of 
David  apart,  and  their  wives  apart ;  the  family  of  the  house  of 
Nathan  apart,  and  their  wives  apart.  Ver.  13.  The  family  of 
the  house  of  Levi  apart,  and  their  wives  apart ;  the  family  of  the 
Shimeite  apart,  and  their  wives  apart.  Ver.  14.  All  the  rest  of 
the  families,  every  family  apart,  and  their  wives  apart."  Iti 
ver.  11,  the  depth  and  bitterness  of  the  pain  on  account  of  the 
slain  Messiah  are  depicted  by  comparing  it  to  the  mourning  of 
Hadad-rimmon.  Jerome  says  with  regard  to  this :  "  Adad- 
remmon  is  a  city  near  Jerusalem,  which  was  formerly  called 
by  this  name,  but  is  now  called  Maximianopolis,  in  the  field 
of  Mageddon,  where  the  good  king  Josiah  was  wounded  by 
Pharaoh  Necho."  This  statement  of  Jerome  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  the  ancient  Canaanitish  or  Hebrew  name  of 
the  city  has  been  preserved  in  Rilmuni,  a  small  village  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  the  south  of  Lejun  {Legio  =  Megiddo : 
see  at  Josh.  xii.  21  ;  and  V.  de  Velde,  Reise,  i.  p.  267).  The 
mourning  of  Hadad-rimmon  is  therefore  the  mourning  for  the 
calamity  which  befel  Israel  at  Hadad-rimmon  in  the  death  of 
the  good  king  Josiah,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  valley 
Megiddo,  according  to  2  Chron.  xxxv.  22  sqq.,  so  that  he  very 
soon  gave  up  the  ghost.  The  death  of  this  most  pious  of  all 
the  kings  of  Judah  was  bewailed  by  the  people,  especially  the 
righteous  members  of  the  nation,  so  bitterly,  that  not  only  did 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  compose  an  elegy  on  his  death,  but  other 
singers,  both  male  and  female,  bewailed  him  in  dirges,  which 
were  placed  in  a  collection  of  elegiac  songs,  and  preserved 
in  Israel  till  long  after  the  captivity  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  25). 
Zechariah  compares  the  lamentation  for  the  putting  of  the 
Messiah  to  death  to  this  great  national  mourning.  All  the 
other  explanations  that  have  been  given  of  these  words  are  so 
arbitrary,  as  hardly  to  be  worthy  of  notice.  This  applies,  for 
example,  to  the  idea  mentioned  by  the  Chald.,  that  the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  death  of  the  wicked  Ahab,  and  also  to  Hitzig's 
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hypothesis,  that  Hadad-rimmon  was  one  name  of  the  god 
Adonis.  For,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  only  from  this 
passage  that  Movers  has  inferred  that  there  ever  was  an  idol 
of  that  name,  a  prophet  of  Jehovah  could  not  possibly  have 
compared  the  great  lamentation  of  the  Israelites  over  the 
death  of  the  Messiah  to  the  lamentation  over  the  death  of 
Ahab  the  ungodly  king  of  Israel,  or  to  the  mourning  for  a 
Syrian  idol.  But  the  mourning  will  not  be  confined  to  Jerusa- 
lem; the  land  {hd'dreis),  i.e.  the  whole  nation,  will  also  mourn. 
This  universality  of  the  lamentation  is  individualized  in  vers, 
12-14,  and  so  depicted  as  to  show  that  all  the  families  and 
households  of  the  nation  mourn,  and  not  the  men  only,  but 
also  the  women.  To  this  end  the  prophet  mentions  four  dis- 
tinct leading  and  secondary  families,  and  then  adds  in  conclu- 
sion, "  all  the  rest  of  the  families,  with  their  wives."  Of  the 
several  families  named,  two  can  be  determined  with  certainty, — 
namely,  the  family  of  the  house  of  David,  i.e.  the  posterity  of 
king  David,  and  the  family  of  the  house  of  Levi,  i.e.  the  pos- 
terity of  the  patriarch  Levi.  But  about  the  other  two  families 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  The  rabbinical  writers  sup- 
pose that  Nathan  is  the  well  known  prophet  of  that  name,  and 
the  family  of  Shimei  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  which  is  said,  accord- 
ing to  the  rabbinical  fiction,  to  have  furnished  teachers  to  the 
nation.''  But  the  latter  opinion  is  overthrown,  apart  from  any 
other  reason,  by  the  fact  that  the  patronymic  of  Simeon  is  not 
written  ^V^^,  but  ''JVdB',  in  Josh.  xxi.  4,  1  Ohron.  xxvii.  16. 
Still  less  can  the  Benjamite  Shimei,  who  cursed  David  (2 
Sam.  xvi.  5  sqq.),  be  intended.  'yOE'n  nnsa'D  is  the  name 
given  in  Num.  iii.  21  to  the  family  of  the  son  of  Gershon  and 
the  grandson  of  Levi  (Num.  iii.  17  sqq.).  This  is  the  family 
intended  here,  and  in  harmony  with  this  Nathan  is  not  the 
prophet  of  that  name,  but  the  son  of  David,  from  whom 
Zerubbabel  was  descended  (Luke  iii.  27,  31).  Luther  adopted 
this  explanation  :  "  Four  families,"  he  says,  ."  are  enumerated, 
two  from  the  royal  line,  under  the  names  of  David  and  Nathan, 

1  Jerome  gives  the  Jewish  view  thus :  "  In  David  the  regal  tribe,  is  in- 
cluded, i.e.  Judah.  In  Nathan  the  prophetic  order  is  described.  Levi  refers: 
to  the  priests,  from  whom  the  priesthood  sprang.  In  Simeon  the  teachers 
are  included,  as  the  companies  of  masters  sprang  from  that  tribe.  He  says 
nothing  about  the  other  tribes,  as  they  had  no  special  privilege  or  dignity.'' 
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and  two  front  the  priestly  line,  as  Levi  and  Shimei ;  after 
which  he  embraces  all  together."  Of  two  tribes  he  mentions 
one  leading  family  and  one  subordinate  branch,  to  show  that 
not  only  are  all  the  families  of  Israel  in  general  seized  with 
the  same  grief,  but  all  the  separate  branches  of  those  families. 
Thus  the  word  mishpdcMh  is  used  here,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
in  the  wider  and  more  restricted  meaning  of  the  leading  and 
the  subordinate  families. 

Chap.  xiii.  1-6.  The  penitential  supplication  of  Israel  will 
lead  to  a  thorough  renewal  of  the  nation,  since  the  Lord  will 
open  to  the  penitent  the  fountain  of  His  grace  for  the  cleansing 
away  of  sin  and  the  sanctifying  of  life.  Ver.  1.  "  In  that  day 
will  a  fountain  be  opened  to  the  house  of  David,  and  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  for  sin  and  uncleanness''  As  the 
Lord  Himself  pours  out  the  spirit  of  supplication  upon  Israel, 
so  does  He  also  provide  the  means  of  purification  from  sin.  A 
fountain  is  opened,  when  its  stream  of  water  bursts  forth  from 
the  bosom  of  the  earth  (see  Isa.  xli.  18,  xxxv.  6).  The  water, 
which  flows  from  the  fountain  opened  by  the  Lord,  is  a  water 
of  sprinkling,  with  which  sin  and  uncleanness  are  removed. 
The  figure  is  taken  partly  from  the  water  used  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  Levites  at  their  consecration,  which  is  called 
nxtsn  "ID,  sin-water,  or  water  of  absolution,  in  Num.  viii.  7,  and 
partly  from  the  sprinkling-water  prepared  from  the  sacrificial 
ashes  of  the  red  heifer  for  purification  from  the  defilement  of 
death,  which  is  called  H'nj  ip^  water  of  uncleanness,  i.e.  water 
which  removed  uncleanness,  in  Num.  xix.  9.  Just  as  bodily 
uncleanness  is  a  figure  used  to  denote  spiritual  uncleanness, 
tlie  defilement  of  sin  (cf.  Ps.  li.  9),  so  is  earthly  sprinkling- 
water  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual  water  by  which  sin  is  removed. 
By  this  water  we  have  to  understand  not  only  grace  in  general, 
but  the  spiritual  sprinkling-water,  which  is  prepared  through 
tlie  sacrificial  death  of  Christ,  through  the  blood  that  He  shed 
for  sin,  and  which  is  sprinkled  upon  us  for  the  cleansing  away 
of  sin  in  the  gracious  water  of  baptism.  The  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin  (1  John  i.  7  ;  compare  v.  6). 

The  house  of  David  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
represent  the  whole  nation  here,  as  in  ch.  xii.  10.  This 
cleansing  will  be  followed  by  a  new  life  in  fellowship  witii 
God,  since  the  Lord  will  remove  everything  that  could  hinder 
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sanctlfication.  Tliis  renewal  of  life  and  sanctificat'ion  is  de- 
scribed in  vers.  2-7.  Ver.  2.  "And  it  loill  come  to  pass  in 
that  day,  is  the  saying  of  Jehovah  of  hosts,  I  will  cut  off  the 
names  of  the  idols  out  of  the  land,  they  shall  be  remembered  no 
more ;  and  the  prophets  also  and  the  spirit  of  uncleanness  loill  I 
remove  out  of  the  land.  Ver.  3.  A  nd  it  will  come  to  pass,  if  a  man 
prophesies  any  more,  his  father  and  his  mother,  they  that  begat 
him,  will  say  to  him,  Thou  must  not  live,  for  thou  hast  spoken 
deceit  in  the  name  of  Jehovah :  and  his  father  and  his  mother, 
they  that  begat  him,  will  pierce  him  through  because  of  his 
prophesying.  Ver.  4.  And  it  will  come  to  pass  on  that  day,  (he 
prophets  will  be  ashamed  every  one  of  his  vision,  at  his  prophesy- 
ing, and  will  no  more  put  on  a  hairy  mantle  to  lie.  Ver.  5.  And 
he  will  say,  lam  no  prophet,  I  am  a  man  who  cultivates  the  land; 
for  a  man  bought  me  from  my  youth.  Ver.  6.  And  if  they  shall 
say  to  him,  What  scars  are  these  between  thy  hands  ?  he  will  say, 
These  were  inflicted  upon  me  in  the  house  of  my  loves."  The 
new  life  in  righteousness  and  holiness  before  God  is  depicted 
in  an  individualizing  form  as  the  extermination  of  idols  and 
false  prophets  out  of  the  holy  land,  because  idolatry  and  false 
prophecy  were  the  two  principal  forms  in  which  ungodliness 
manifested  itself  in  Israel.  The  allusion  to  idols  and  false 
prophets  by  no  means  points  to  the  times  before  the  captivity ; 
for  even  if  gross  idolatry,  and  therefore  false  prophecy,  did  not 
spread  any  more  among  the  Jews  after  the  captivity,  such 
passages  as  Neh.  vi.  10,  where  lying  prophets  rise  up,  and  even 
priests  contract  marriages  with  Oanaanitish  and  other  heathen 
wives,  from  whom  children  sprang  who  could  not  even  speak 
the  Jewish  language  (Ezra  ix.  2  sqq.;  Neh.  xiii.  23),  show  very 
clearly  that  the  danger  of  falling  back  into  gross  idolatry  was 
not  a  very  remote  one.  Moreover,  the  more  refined  idolatry 
of  pharisaic  self-righteousness  and  work-holiness  took  the 
place  of  the  grosser  idolatry,  and  the  prophets  generally  depict 
the  future  under  the  forms  of  the  past.  The  cutting  off  of 
the  names  of  the  idols  denotes  utter  destruction  (cf.  Hos.  ii. 
19).  The  prophets  are  false  prophets,  who  either  uttered  the 
thoughts  of  their  hearts  as  divine  inspiration,  or  stood  under 
the  demoniacal  influence  of  the  spirit  of  darkness.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  they  are  associated  not  only  with  idols, 
but  with  the  "  spirit  of  uncleanness."     For  this,  the  opposite  of 
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the  spirit  of  grace  (ch.  xii.  10),  is  the  evil  spirit  which  culmi- 
nates in  Satan,  and  works  in  the  false  prophets  as  a  lying  spirit 
(1  Kings  xxii.  21-23 ;  Kev.  xvi.  13,  14).  The  complete  exter- 
mination of  this  unclean  spirit  is  depicted  thus  in  vers.  3-6, 
that  not  only  will  Israel  no  longer  tolerate  any  prophet  in  the 
midst  of  it  (ver.  3),  but  even  the  prophets  themselves  will  be 
ashamed  of  their  calling  (vers.  4-6).  The  first  case  is  to 
be  explained  from  the  law  in  Deut.  xiii.  6-11  and  xviii.  20, 
according  to  which  a  prophet  who  leads  astray  to  idolatry,  and 
one  who  prophesies  in  his  own  name  or  in  the  name  of  false 
gods,  are  to  be  put  to  death.  This  commandment  will  be 
carried  out  by  the  parents  upon  any  one  who  shall  prophesy 
in  the  future.  They  will  pronounce  him  worthy  of  death  as 
speaking  lies,  and  inflict  the  punishment  of  death  upon  him 
{ddqar,  used  for  putting  to  death,  as  in  ch.  xii.  10).  This 
case,  that  a  man  is  regarded  as  a  false  prophet  and  punished 
in  consequence,  simply  because  he  prophesies,  rests  upon  the 
assumption  that  at  that  time  there  will  be  no  more  prophets, 
and  that  God  will  not  raise  them  up  or  send  them  any  more. 
This  assumption  agrees  both  with  the  promise,  that  when 
God  concludes  a  new  covenant  with  His  people  and  forgives 
their  sins,  no  one  will  teach  another  any  more  to  know  the 
Lord,  but  all,  both  great  and  small,  will  know  Him,  and  all 
will  be  taught  of  God  (Jer.  xxxi.  33,  34 ;  Isa.  liv.  13)  ;  and 
also  with  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy  reached  to  John  the  Baptist,  and  attained  its 
completion  and  its  end  in  Christ  (Matt.  xi.  13;  Luke  xvi.  16, 
cf.  Matt.  v.  17).  At  that  time  will  those  who  have  had  to 
do  with  false  prophecy  no  longer  pretend  to  be  prophets,  or 
assume  the  appearance  of  prophets,  or  put  on  the  hairy  gar- 
ment of  the  ancient  prophets,  of  Elias  for  example,  but  rather 
give  themselves  out  as  farm-servants,  and  declare  that  the  marks 
of  wounds  inflicted  upon  themselves  when  prophesying  in  the 
worship  of  heathen  gods  are  the  scars  of  wounds  which  they 
have  received  (vers.  4-6).  p  E^ia,  to  be  ashamed  on  account  of 
(cf.  Isa.  i.  29),  not  to  desist  with  shame.  The  form  inN33n  in 
ver.  4  instead  of  it<32n  (ver.  3)  may  be  explained  from  the  fact 
that  the  verbs  N"^  and  n"i)  frequently  borrow  forms  from  one 
another  (Ges.  §  75,  Anm.  20-22).  On  IVtJ'  nn';iK,  see  at  2  Kings 
i.  8.     tJ'n?  lytt?,  to  lie,  i.e.  to  give  themselves  the  appearance  of 
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prophets,  and  thereby  to  deceive  tlie  people.^  The  subject  to  IDNI 
in  ver.  5  is  ^i^  from  ver.  4 ;  and  the  explanation  given  by  the 
man  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  answer  to  a  question  asked  by 
another  concerning  his  circumstances,  for  it  has  not  been  pre- 
ceded by  any  question,  but  as  a  confession  made  by  his  own  spon- 
taneous impulse,  in  which  he  would  repudiate  his  former  calling. 
The  verb  njjpn  is  not  a  denom.  of  fi?.i?P,  servum  facere,  servo  uti 
(Maurer,  Koehler,  and  others),  for  rniqneh  does  not  mean  slave, 
but  that  which  has  been  acquired,  or  an  acquisition.  It  is  a 
simple  hiphil  of  qdndli  in  the  sense  of  acquiring,  or  acquiring 
by  purchase,  not  of  selling.  That  the  statement  is  an  untruth- 
ful assertion  is  evident  from  ver.  6,  the  two  clauses  of  which 
are  to  be  taken  as  speech  and  reply,  or  question  and  answer. 
Some  one  asks  the  prophet,  who  has  given  himself  out  as  a 
farm-servant,  where  the  stripes  (rnakkoth,  strokes,  marks  of 
strokes)  between  his  hands  have  come  from,  and  he  replies  that 
he  received  them  in  the  house  of  his  lovers.  'H^an  nE^s^  a<s  (sc, 
irXriya^)  iirXrjyrjv :  cf.  Ges.  §  143,  1.  The  questioner  regards 
the  stripes  or  wounds  as  marks  of  wounds  inflicted  upon  him- 
self, which  the  person  addressed  had  made  when  prophesying, 
as  is  related  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  in  1  Kings  xviii.  28  (see 
the  comm.).  The  expression  "  between  the  hands"  can  hardly 
be  understood  in  any  other  way  than  as  relating  to  the  palms 
of  the  hands  and  their  continuation  up  the  arms,  since,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers  (Movers,  Phoniz.  i.  p. 
682),  in  the  self-mutilations  connected  with  the  Phrygian, 
Sj-rian,  and  Cappadocian  forms  of  worship,  the  arms  were 
mostly  cut  with  swords  or  knives.  The  meaning  of  the  answer 
given  by  the  person  addressed  depends  upon  the  view  we  take 
of  the  word  Q''?i]>!'?.  As  this  word  is  generally  applied  to  para- 
mours, Hengstenberg  retains  this  meaning  hei-e,  and  gives  the 
following  explanation  of  the  passage :  namely,  that  the  person 
addressed  confesses  that  he  has  received  the  wounds  in  the 
temples  of  the  idols,  which  he  had  followed  with  adulterous 
love,  so  that  he  admits  his  former  folly  with  the  deepest  shame. 
But  the  context  appears  rather  to  indicate  that  this  answer  is 
also  nothing  more  than  an  evasion,  and  that  he  simply  pretends 
that  the  marks  were  scars  left  by  the  chastisements  which  he 
received  when  a  boy  in  the  house  of  either  loving  parents  or 
some  other  loving  relations. 
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JUDGMENT  OF  KEFINEMENT  FOR   ISRAEL,  AND  GLORIOUS  END 
OF  JERUSALEM. — CHAP,  XIII.  7-XIV.  21. 

The  prophecy  takes  a  new  turn  at  ver.  7,  and  announces 
the  Judgment,  through  wliich  Israel  will  be  refined  from  the 
dross  still  adhering  to  it,  and  transformed  into  the  truly  holy 
people  of  the  Lord  by  the  extermination  of  its  spurious  and 
corrupt  members.  This  second  half  of  the  prophecy  is  really 
an  expansion  of  the  first  (xii.  1-xiii.  6).  Whereas  the  first 
announces  how  the  Lord  will  protect  Israel  and  Jerusalem 
against  the  pressure  of  the  powers  of  the  world,  how  He  will 
smite  the  enemy,  and  not  only  endow  His  people  with  miracu- 
lous power  which  ensures  their  victory,  but  also  by  pouring 
out  His  Spirit  of  grace,  lead  it  to  a  knowledge  of  the  guilt  it 
has  contracted  by  putting  the  Messiah  to  death,  and  to  repent- 
ance and  renovation  of  life  ;  the  second  half  depicts  the  judg- 
ment which  will  fall  upon  Jerusalem,  to  sever  the  ungodly 
from  the  righteous,  to  exterminate  the  former  out  of  the  land 
of  the  Lord,  to  purify  and  preserve  the  latter,  and  by  com- 
pleting this  separation,  to  perfect  His  kingdom  in  glory.  This 
second  half  is  divisible  again  into  two  parts,  the  former  of 
which  (ch.  xiii.  7-9)  gives  a  summary  of  the  contents,  whilst 
the  latter  (ch.  xiv.)  expands  it  into  fuller  detail. 

Ver.  7.  "  Arise,  0  sivord,  over  my  shepherd,  and  over  the  man 
who  is  my  neighbour,  is  the  saying  of  Jehovah  of  hosts :  smite 
the  shepherd,  that  the  sheep  may  be  scattered ;  and  I  loill  bring 
back  my  hand  over  the  little  ones.  Ver.  8.  And  it  will  come  to 
pass  in  all  the  land,  is  the  saying  of  Jehovah ;  tico  parts  therein 
shall  be  cut  off,  shall  die,  and  the  third  remains  therein,  Ver.  9. 
And  the  third  will  I  bring  into  the  fire,  and  melt  them  as  silver 
is  melted,  and  will  refine  them  as  gold  is  refined :  it  will  call  upon 
my  name,  and  I  will  answer  it ;  1  say,  It  is  my  people ;  and  it 
will  say,  Jehovah  my  God."  The  summons  addressed  to  the 
sword,  to  awake  and  smite,  is  a  poetical  turn  to  express  the 
thought  that  the  smiting  takes  place  with  or  according  to  the 
will  of  God.  For  a  similar  personification  of  the  sword,  see 
Jer.  xlvii.  6.  ''n  is  the  shepherd  of  Jehovah,  since  the  sum- 
mons comes  from  Jehovah.  In  what  sense  the  person  to  be 
smitten  is  called  the  shepherd  of  Jehovah,  we  may  see  from 
the  clause  ^n'D^  inr^V,     The  word  n^Dj?,  which  only  occurs  ia 
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the  Pentateuch  and  in  Zechaviah,  who  has  taken  it  thence,  is 
only  used  as  a  synonym  of  HK  (cf.  Lev.  xxv.  15)  in  the  con- 
crete sense  of  the  nearest  one.  And  this  is  the  meaning  which 
it  has  in  the  passage  before  us,  where  the  construct  state  ex- 
presses the  relation  of  apposition,  as  for  example  in  1T?n  ^^ 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  8 ;  cf.  Ewald,  §  287,  e),  the  man  who  is  my  nearest 
one.  The  shepherd  of  Jehovah,  whom  Jehovah  describes  as  a 
man  who  is  His  next  one  (neighbour),  cannot  of  course  be  a 
bad  shepherd,  who  is  displeasing  to  Jehovah,  and  destroys  the 
flock,  or  the  foolish  shepherd  mentioned  in  ch.  xi.  15-17,  as 
Grotius,  Umbr.,  Ebrard,  Ewald,  Hitzig,  and  others  suppose ; 
for  the  expression  "  man  who  is  my  nearest  one"  implies  much 
mare  than  unity  or  community  of  vocation,  or  that  he  had  to 
feed  the  flock  like  Jehovah.  No  owner  of  a  flock  or  lord  of  a 
flock  would  call  a  hired  or  purchased  shepherd  his  'drnith.  And 
so  God  would  not  apply  this  epithet  to  any  godly  or  ungodly 
man  whom  He  might  have  appointed  shepherd  over  a  nation. 
The  idea  of  nearest  one  (or  fellow)  involves  not  only  similarity 
in  vocation,  but  community  of  physical  or  spiritual  descent,  ac- 
cording to  which  he  whom  God  calls  His  neighbour  cannot  be 
a  mere  man,  but  can  only  be  one  who  participates  in  tlie  divine 
nature,  or  is  essentially  divine.  The  shepherd  of  Jehovah, 
whom  the  sword  is  to  smite,  is  therefore  no  other  than  the 
Messiah,  who  is  also  identified  with  Jehovah  in  ch.  xii.  10 ;  or 
the  good  shepherd,  who  says  of  Himself,  "I  and  my  Father 
are  one"  (John  x.  30).  The  masculine  form  ^n  in  the  sum- 
mons addressed  to  the  sword,  although  3^.n  itself  is  feminine, 
may  be  accounted  for  from  the  personification  of  the  sword  ; 
compare  Gen.  iv.  7,  where  sin  (flXisn,  fern.)  is  personified  as  a 
wild  beast,  and  construed  as  a  masculine.  The  sword  is  merely 
introduced  as  a  weapon  used  for  killing,  without  there  being 
any  intention  of  defining  the  mode  of  death  more  precisely. 
The  smiting  of  the  shepherd  is  also  mentioned  here  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  dejiicting  the  consequences  that  would  follow 
with  regard  to  the  flock.  The  thought  is  therefore  merely 
this  :  Jehovah  will  scatter  Israel  or  His  nation  by  smiting  the 
shepherd ;  that  is  to  say,  He  will  give  it  up  to  the  misery  and 
destruction  to  which  a  flock  without  a  shepherd  is  exposed. 
We  cannot  infer  from  this  that  the  shepherd  himself  is  to 
blame;, nor  does  the  circumstance   that  the  smiting  of  the 
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slieplierJ  is  represented  as  the  execution  of  a  divine  command, 
necessarily  imply  that  the  death  of  the  shepherd  proceeds 
^)irectly  from  God.  According  to  the  biblical  view,  God  also 
works,  and  does  that  which  is  done  by  man  in  accordance  with 
His  counsel  and  will,  and  even  that  which  is  effected  through 
the  sin  of  men.  Thus  in  Isa.  liii.  10  the  mortal  sufferings  of 
the  Messiah  are  described  as  inflicted  upon  Him  by  God, 
although  He  had  given  up  His  soul  to  death  to  bear  the  sin  of 
the  people.  In  the  prophecy  before  us,  the  slaying  of  the 
shepherd  is  only  referred  to  so  far  as  it  brings  a  grievous  cala- 
mity upon  Israel ;  and  the  fact  is  passed  over,  that  Israel  has 
brought  this  calamity  upon  itself  by  its  ingratitude  towards  the 
shepherd  (cf.  ch.  xi.  8,  12).  The  flock,  which  will  be  dis- 
persed in  consequence  of  the  slaj-ing  of  the  shepherd,  is  the 
covenant  nation,  i.e.  neither  the  human  race  nor  the  Christian 
church  as  such,  but  the  flock  which  the  shepherd  in  ch,  xi.  4 
sqq.  had  to  feed.  At  the  same  time,  Jehovah  will  not  entirely 
withdraw  His  hand  from  the  scattered  flock,  but  "  bring  it  back 
over  the  small  ones."  The  phrase  ?V  T  y^[}j  to  bring  back 
the  hand  over  a  person  (see  at  2  Sam.  viii.  3),  i.e.  make  him 
the  object  of  his  active  care  once  more,  is  used  to  express  the 
employ uient  of  the  hand  upon  a  person  either  for  judgment  or 
salvation.  It  occurs  in  the  latter  sense  in  Isa.  i.  25  in  relation 
to  the  grace  which  the  Lord  will  manifest  towards  Jerusalem, 
by  purifying  it  from  its  dross  ;  and  it  is  used  here  in  the  same 
sense,  as  vers.  8,  9  clearly  show,  according  to  which  the  dis- 
persion to  be  inflicted  upon  Israel  will  only  be  the  cause  of  ruin 
to  the  greater  portion  of  the  nation,  whereas  it  will  bring  salva- 
tion to  the  remnant.  Vers.  8b  and  9  add  the  real  explanation 
of  the  bringing  back  of  the  hand  over  the  small  ones.  Dnv'S 
(lit.  a  partici])le  of  IVV,  which  only  occurs  here)  is  synonymous 
with  I'VV  or  -liVS  (Jer.  xiv.  3,  xlviii.  4,  chethib),  the  small  ones 
in  a  figurative  sense,  the  miserable  ones,  those  who  are  called 
\^'^^_  ^^y  in  ch.  xi.  7.  It  naturally  follows  from  this,  that  the 
anj?s  are  not  identical  with  the  whole  flock,  but  simply  form  a 
small  portion  of  it,  viz.  "  the  poor  and  righteous  in  the  nation, 
who  suffer  injustice"  (Hitzig).  "The  assertion  that  the  flock 
is  to  be  scattered,  but  that  God  will  bring  back  His  hand  to 
the  small  ones,  evidently  implies  that  the  small  ones  are  included 
as  one  portion  of  the  entire  flock,  for  which  God  will  prepare  a 
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^different  fate  from  that  of  the  larger  whole  which  is  about  to 
be  dispersed"  (Kliefoth). 

On  the  fulfilment  of  this  verse,  we  read  in  Matt.  xxvi.  31, 
32,  and  Mark  xiv.  27,  that  the  bringing  back  of  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  over  the  small  ones  was  realized  first  of  all  in  the  case  of 
the  apostles.  After  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Christ 
told  His  disciples  that  that  same  night  they  would  all  be 
offended  because  of  Him ;  for  it  was  written,  "  I  will  smite 
the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  of  the  flock  shall  be  scattered 
abroad.  But  after  I  am  risen  again,  I  will  go  before  you  into 
Galilee."  The  quotation  is  made  freely  from  the  on'ginal  text, 
the  address  to  the  sword  being  resolved  into  its  actual  meaning, 
"  I  will  smite."  The  offending  of  the  disciples  took  place  when 
Jesus  was  taken  prisoner,  and  they  all  fled.  This  flight  was  a 
prelude  to  the  dispersion  of  the  flock  at  the  death  of  the  shep- 
herd. But  the  Lord  soon  brought  back  His  hand  over  the 
disciples.  The  promise,  "  But  after  my  resurrection  I  will  go 
before  you  into  Galilee,"  is  a  practical  exposition  of  the  bringing 
back  of  the  hand  over  the  small  ones,  which  shows  that  the 
expression  is  to  be  understood  here  in  a  good  sense,  and  that  it 
began  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  gathering  together  of  the  disciples 
by  the  risen  Saviour.  This  special  fulfilment  did  not  indeed 
exhaust  the  meaning  of  the  verses  before  us ;  but  they  had  a 
much  more  general  fulfilment  in  the  whole  of  the  nation  of 
Israel,  to  which  we  shall  afterwards  return.  This  more  general 
sense  of  the  words  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  by 
vers.  8  and  9 ;  for  ver.  8  depicts  the  misery  which  the  disper- 
sion of  the  flock  brings  upon  Israel,  and  ver.  9  shows  how  the 
bringing  back  of  the  hand  upon  the  small  ones  will  be  realized 
in  the  remnant  of  the  nation.  The  dispersion  of  the  flock  will 
deliver  two-thirds  of  the  nation  in  the  whole  land  to  death,  so 
that  only  one-third  will  remain  alive.  I'^Nn'ps  is  not  the  whole 
earth,  but  the  whole  of  the  holy  land,  as  in  ch.  xiv.  9,  10;  and 
n?'7,  in  ch.  xii.  12,  the  land  in  which  the  flock,  fed  by  the 
.shepherds  of  the  Lord,  i.e.  the  nation  of  Israel,  dwells.  fi)?"f "'? 
is  taken  from  Deut.  xxi.  17,  as  in  2  Kings  ii.  9 ;  it  is  used  there 
for  the  double  portion  inherited  by  the  first-born.  That  it  is 
used  here  to  signify  two-thirds,  is  evident  from  the  remaining 
TT'B'7B'n.  "  The  whole  of  the  Jewish  nation,"  says  Hengsten- 
berg,  "  is  introduced  here,  as  an  inheritance  left  by  the  shep- 
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l>ord  who  has  been  put  to  death,  which  inheritance  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  death  claiming  the  privileges  of  the  first-born, 
and  so  receiving  two  portions,  and  hfe  one, — a  division  similar 
to  that  wliich  David  made  in  the  case  of  the  Moabites  (2  Sam. 
viii.  2)."  Wir.  is  added  to  irnjl,  to  define  r\-\1i\  more  precisely,  as 
signifying  not  merely  a  catting  off  from  the  land  by  transporta- 
tion (cf.  ch.  xiv.  2),  but  a  cutting  off  from  life  (Koehler).  V\i, 
cxspirare,  is  applied  both  to  natural  and  violent  death  (for  the 
latter  meaning,  compare  Gen.  vii.  21,  Josh.  xxii.  20).  The 
remaining  third  is  also  to  be  refined  through  severe  afHictions, 
to  purify  it  from  everything  of  a  sinful  nature,  and  make  it 
into  a  truly  holy  nation  of  God.  For  the  figure  of  melting  and 
refining,  compare  Isa.  i.  25,  xlviii.  10,  Jer.  ix.  6,  Mai.  iii.  3, 
Ps.  Ixvi.  10.  For  the  expression  in  ver.  9b,  compare  Isa.  ixv. 
24 ;  and  for  the  thought  of  the  whole  verse,  ch.  viii.  8,  Hos. 
ii.  25,  Jer.  xxiv.  7,  xxx.  22.  The  cutting  off  of  the  two- 
thirds  of  Israel  commenced  in  the  Jewish  war  under  Vespasian 
and  Titus,  and  in  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
led  by  the  pseudo-ilessiah  Bar  Cocliba.  It  is  not  to  be  re- 
stricted to  these  events,  however,  but  was  continued  in  the 
persecutions  of  the  Jews  with  fire  and  sword  in  the  following 
centuries.  The  refinement  of  the  remaining  third  cannot  be 
taken  as  referrina;  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Jewish  nation  durincj 
the  whole  period  of  its  present  dispersion,  as  C.  B.  Michaelis 
supposes,  nor  generally  to  the  tribulations  which  are  necessary 
in  order  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  the  seven  con- 
flicts which  the  true  Israel  existing  in  the  Christian  church 
has  to  sustain,  first  with  the  two-thirds,  and  then  and  more 
especially  with  the  heathen  (ch.  xii.  1-9,  14).  For  whilst 
Hengstenberg  very  properly  objects  to  the  view  of  Michaelis, 
on  the  ground  that  in  that  case  the  unbelieving  portion  of 
Judaism  would  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  and  sole  conti- 
nuation of  Israel ;  it  may  also  be  argued,  in  opposition  to  the 
exclusive  reference  in  the  third  to  the  Christian  church,  that  it 
is  irreconcilable  with  the  perpetuation  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
unanimous  entrance  of  all  Israel  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as 
taught  by  the  Apostle  Paul.  Both  views  contain  elements  of 
truth,  which  must  be  combined,  as  we  shall  presently  show. 

Chap.  xiv.  All  nations  will  be  gathered  together  by  the  Lord 
against  Jerusalem,  and  will  take  the  city  and  plunder  it,  and 
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lead  away  the  half  of  its  inhabitants  into  captivity  (vers.  1,  2). 
The  Loi'd  will  then  take  charge  of  His  people ;  He  will  appear 
npon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  b}'  splitting  this  mountain, 
prepare  a  safe  way  for  the  rescue  of  those  that  remain,  and 
come  with  all  His  saints  (vers.  3-5)  to  complete  His  kingdom. 
From  Jerusalem  a  stream  of  salvation  and  blessing  will  pour 
over  the  whole  land  (vers.  6-11)  ;  the  enemies  who  have  come 
against  Jerusalem  will  be  miraculously  smitten,  and  destroy 
one  another  (vers.  12-15).  The  remnant  of  the  nations,  how- 
ever, will  turn  to  the  Lord,  and  come  yearly  to  Jerusalem,  to 
keep  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (vers.  16-19)  ;  and  Jerusalem 
will  become  thoroughly  holy  (vers.  20,  21).  From  this  brief 
description  of  the  contents,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  our 
cliapter  contains  simply  a  further  expansion  of  the  summary 
announcement  of  the  judgment  upon  Israel,  and  its  refinement 
(xiii.  7-9).  Vers.  1,  2  show  how  the  flock  is  dispersed,  and  for 
the  most  part  perishes  ;  vers.  26-5,  how  the  Lord  brings  back 
His  hand  over  the  small  ones;  vers.  6-21,  how  the  rescued 
remnant  of  the  nation  is  endowed  with  salvation,  and  the  king- 
dom of  God  completed  by  the  reception  of  the  believers  out  of 
the  heathen  nations.  There  is  no  essential  difference  in  the 
fact  that  the  nation  of  Israel  is  the  object  of  the  prophecy  in 
ch.  xiii.  7-9,  and  Jerusalem  in  ch.  xiv.  Jernsalem,  as  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  the  seat  of  Israel,  the  nation  of 
God ;  what  happens  to  it,  happens  to  the  people  and  kingdom 
of  God. 

Vers.  1-5.  The  judgment  and  the  deliverance. — Ver.  1. 
"  Behold,  a  day  cometh  for  Jehovah,  and  thy  spoil  is  divided  in  the 
midst  of  thee.  Ver.  2.  And  I  will  gather  all  nations  against 
Jerusalem  to  war;  and  the  city  will  he  taken,  and  the  houses 
plundered,  and  the  women  ravished,  and  half  the  city  will  go  out 
into  captivity ;  but  the  remnant  of  the  nation  will  not  he  cut  off 
out  of  the  city."  A  day  comes  to  the  Lord,  not  inasmuch  as  He 
brings  it  to  pass,  but  rather  because  the  day  belongs  to  Him, 
since  He  will  manifest  His  glory  upon  it  (cf.  Isa.  ii.  12).  This 
day  will  at  first  bring  calamity  or  destruction  upon  Israel ;  but 
this  calamity  will  furnish  occasion  to  the  Lord  to  display  His 
divine  might  and  glory,  by  destroying  the  enemies  of  Israel 
and  saving  His  people.  In  the  second  hemistich  of  ver.  1, 
Jerusalem  is  addressed.  "  Thy  spoil"  is  the  booty  taken  by  the 
VOL.  ir.  2  c 
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enemy  in  Jerusalem.  Tlie  prophet  commences  directly  with 
the  main  fact,  in  a  most  vivid  description,  and  only  gives  the 
explanation  aftervrards  in  ver.  2.  The  Vav  consec.  attached  to 
■'PiBpsi.  is  also  a  Vav  explicalivum.  The  Lord  gathers  all  nations 
together  to  war  against  Jerusalem,  and  gives  up  the  city  into 
their  power,  that  they  may  conquer  it,  and  let  loose  all  their 
barbarity  upon  it,  plundering  the  houses  and  ravishing  the 
women  (cf.  Isa.  xiii.  16,  where  the  same  thing  is  affirmed  of 
Babylon).  Just  as  in  the  Chaldsean  conquest  the  people  had 
been  obliged  to  wander  into  captivity,  so  will  it  be  now,  thougli 
not  all  the  people,  but  only  the  half  of  the  city.  The  remain- 
ing portion  will  not  be  cut  off  out  of  the  city,  i.e.  be  transported 
thence,  as  was  the  case  at  that  time,  when  even  the  remnant 
of  the  nation  was  carried  into  exile  (2  Kings  xxv.  22).  It  is 
obvious  at  once  from  this,  that  the  words  do  not  refer  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  as  Theodoret,  Jerome, 
and  others  have  supposed. 

Tliis  time  the  Lord  will  come  to  the  help  of  His  people. 
Ver.  3.  "  And  JeJiovah  will  go  forth  and  fight  against  those 
nations,  as  in  His  day  of  battle,  on  the  day  of  slaughter.  Ver.  4. 
And  His  feet  will  stand  in  that  day  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
which  lies  to  the  east  before  Jerusalem ;  and  the  Mount  of  Olives 
will  split  in  the  centre  from  east  to  west  into  a  very  great  valley, 
and  half  of  the  mountain  will  remove  to  the  north,  and  its  (other) 
half  to  the  south.  Ver.  5.  And  ye  will  flee  into  the  valley  of  my 
mountains,  and  the  valley  of  the  mountains  will  reach  to  Azel, 
and  ye  will  flee  as  ye  fled  before  the  earthquake  in  the  days  of 
Uzziah  king  of  Judah.  And  Jehovah  my  God  will  come,  all  the 
saints  with  Thee."  Against  those  nations  which  have  conquered 
Jerusalem  the  Lord  will  fight  '131  Di''3,  as  the  day,  i.e.  as  on 
the  day,  of  His  fighting,  to  which  there  is  added,  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  expression,  "  on  the  day  of  the 
slaughter."  The  meaning  is  not  "  according  to  the  day  when 
He  fought  in  the  day  of  the  war,"  as  Jerome  and  many  others 
suppose,  who  refer  the  words  to  the  conflict  between  Jehovah 
and  the  Egyptians  at  the  Eed  Sea  (Ex.  xiv.  14)  ;  for  there 
is  nothing  to  support  this  special  allusion.  According  to  the 
historical  accounts  in  the  Old  Testament,  Jehovah  went  out 
more  than  once  to  fight  for  His  people  (cf.  Josh.  x.  14,  42, 
xxiii.   3;  Judg.   iv.   15;   1   Sam.  vii.  10;    2  Chron.  xx.  15). 
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The  simile  is  therefore  to  be  taken  in  a  more  general  sense,  as 
signifying  "  as  He  is  accustomed  to  fight  in  the  day  of  battle 
and  slaughter,"  and  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  all  the 
wars  of  the  Lord  on  behalf  of  His  people.  In  vers.  4  and  5 
we  have  first  of  all  a  description  of  what  the  Lord  will  do  to 
save  the  remnant  of  His  people.  He  appears  upon  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  and  as  His  feet  touch  the  mountain  it  splits  in  half, 
so  that  a  large  valley  is  formed.  The  splitting  of  the  moun- 
tain is  the  effect  of  the  earthquake  under  the  footsteps  of 
Jehovah,  before  whom  the  earth  trembles  when  He  touches  it 
(cf.  Ex.  xix.  18  ;  Judg.  v.  5 ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  8  ;  Nah.  i.  5,  etc.). 
The  more  precise  definition  of  the  situation  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  viz.  "  before  Jerusalem  eastwards,"  is  not  introduced 
with  a  geographical  purpose — namely,  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  mountains  upon  which  olive  trees  grow — but  is  con- 
nected with  the  means  employed  by  the  Lord  for  the  salvation 
of  His  people,  for  whom  He  opens  a  way  of  escape  by  splitting 
the  mountain  in  two.  The  mountain  is  split  najl  nnnrip  i'VDP) 
from  the  half  {i.e.  the  midst)  of  it  to  the  east  and  to  the  west, 
i.e.  so  that  a  chasm  ensues,  which  runs  from  the  centre  of  the 
mountain  both  eastwards  and  westwards ;  so  that  the  mountain 
is  split  latitudinally,  one  half  (as  is  added  to  make  it  still  more 
cleai')  removing  to  the  south,  the  other  to  the  north,  and  a 
great  valley  opening  between  them.  Into  this  valley  the  half 
of  the  nation  that  is  still  in  Jenisalem  will  flee,  ''in  X^a  is  the 
accusative  of  direction  (Luther  and  others  render  it  incorrectly, 
"  before  the  valley  of  my  mountains").  This  valley  is  not  the 
valley  of  the  Tyropceon,  or  the  valley  between  Moriah  and  Zion 
(Jerome,  Drus.,  Hofm.),  but  the  valley  which  has  been  formed 
by  the  splitting  of  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  and  Jehovah  calls 
the  two  mountains  which  have  been  formed  through  His  power 
out  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  lidrai,  "  my  mountains."  Nor  is 
it  connected  with  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  for  the  opinion 
that  the  newly-formed  valley  is  merely  an  extension  of  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  has  no  foundation  in  the  text,  and  is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  direction  taken  by  the  new  valley — 
namely,  from  east  to  west.  The  explanatory  clause  which 
follows,  "for  the  (newly-formed)  valley  of  the  mountains  will 
reach  ^VS  )>\A"  shows  that  the  flight  of  the  people  into  the  valley 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  signifying  that  the  valley  will  merely 
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furnish  the  fugitives  with  a  level  road  for  escape,  but  that  they 
will  find  a  secure  place  of  shelter  in  the  valley.  'El  'Atsal  has 
been  taken  by  different  commentators,  after  Symm.  and  Jerome, 
in  an  appellative  sense,  "  to  very  near,"  which  Koehler  inter- 
prets as  signifying  that  the  valley  will  reach  to  the  place  where 
the  fugitives  are.  This  would  be  to  Jerusalem,  for  that  was 
where  "the  fugitives  were  then.  But  if  Zechariah  had  meant 
to  say  this,  he  could  not  have  spoken  more  obscurely.  'Atsal, 
the  form  in  pause  for  'dtsel,  as  we  may  see  by  comparing 
1  Ohron.  viii.  38  and  ix.  44  with  1  Chron.  viii.  .o9  and  ix.  43 
(of.  Olsh.  Gramm.  §  91,  d),  is  only  met  with  elsewhere  in  the 
form  ^VX,  not  merely  as  a  preposition,  but  also  in  the  name 
^i'sn"n''3,  and  is  here  a  proper  name,  as  most  of  the  ancient 
translators  perceived, — namely,  a  contracted  form  of  PVsn-JT'a, 
since  n's  is  frequently  omitted  fi'om  names  of  places  constructed 
with  it  (see  Ges.  Thes.  p.  193).  This  place  is  to  be  sought  for, 
according  to  Mic.  i.  11,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem, 
and  according  to  the  passage  before  us  to  the  east  of  the 
^.lount  of  Olives,  as  Cyril  states,  though  from  mere  hearsay, 
Ktafirj  8e  avTr]  irpo'^  ea')(aTiaZ<i,  tt)?  X070?,  rov  opov;  Keifievj). 
The  fact  that  Jerome  does  not  mention  the  place  is  no  proof 
that  it  did  not  exist.  A  small  place  not  far  from  Jerusalem, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  might  have  vanished 
from  the  earth  long  before  this  father  lived.  The  comparison 
of  the  flight  to  the  flight  from  the  earthquake  in  the  time  of 
king  Uzziah,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  Amos  i.  1,  is  in- 
tended to  express  not  merely  the  swiftness  and  universality  of 
the  flight,  but  also  the  cause  of  the  flight, — namely,  that  they  do 
not  merely  fly  from  the  enemy,  but  also  for  fear  of  the  earth- 
quake which  will  attend  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  In  the  last 
clause  of  ver.  5  the  object  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  is  indi- 
cated. He  has  not  only  gone  forth  to  fight  against  the  enemy 
in  Jerusalem,  and  deliver  His  people ;  but  He  comes  with  His 
holy  angels,  to  perfect  His  kingdom  by  means  of  the  judgment, 
and  to  glorify  Jerusalem.  This  coming  is  not  materially  dif- 
ferent from  His  going  out  to  war  (ver.  3)  ;  it  is  not  another 
or  a  second  coming,  but  simply  a  visible  manifestation.  For 
this  coming  believers  wait,  because  it  brings  them  redemption 
(Luke  xxi.  28).  This  joyful  waiting  is  expressed  in  the  ad- 
dress "m?  God"     The  hol^   ones  are  the  angels  (cf.  Deut. 
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xxxiil.  2,  3  ;  Dan.  vii.  9,  10 ;  Matt.  xxv.  31),  not  believers,  or 
believers  as  well  as  the  angels.  In  wliat  follows,  Zechariah 
depicts  first  of  all  the  completion  secured  by  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  (vers.  6-11),  and  then  the  judgment  upon  the  enemy 
(vers.  12—15),  with  its  fruits  and  consequences  (vers.  16-2]). 

Vers.  6-11.  Complete  salvation. — Ver.  6.  "And  it  will 
come  to  pass  on  that  day,  there  ivill  not  be  light,  the  glorious  ones 
toill  melt  away.  Yer.  7.  And  it  will  be  an  only  day,  which  will 
be  knoion  to  Jehovah,  not  day  nor  night :  and  it  will  come  to  pass, 
at  evening  time  it  will  be  light."  The  coming  of  the  Lord  will 
produce  a  change  on  the  earth.  The  light  of  the  earth  will 
disappear.  The  way  in  which  "liN  n^ni  xi)  is  to  be  understood 
is  indicated  more  precisely  by  pXSp^  nilpV  These  words  have 
been  interpreted,  however,  from  time  immemorial  in  very  dif- 
ferent ways.  The  difference  of  gender  in  the  combination  of 
the  feminine  nh]^'  with  the  masculine  verb  t'lXSi?',  and  the 
rarity  with  which  the  two  words  are  met  with,  have  both  con- 
tributed to  produce  the  keri  psQpl  ^iii^*,  in  which  nhi^^  has 
either  been  taken  as  a  substantive  formation  from  lli^,  or  the 
reading  nnijl  with  Vav  cop.  has  been  adopted  in  the  sense  of 
cold,  and  ti'^Sip  (contraction,  rigidity)  taken  to  signify  ice.  The 
whole  clause  has  then  been  either  regarded  as  an  antithesis  to 
the  preceding  one,  "  It  will  not  be  light,  but  (sc.  there  will  be) 
cold  and  ice"  (thus  Targ.,  Pesh.,  Symm.,  Itala,  Luther,  and 
many  others)  ;  or  taken  in  this  sense,  "  There  will  not  be  light, 
and  cold,  and  ice,  i.e.  no  alternation  of  light,  cold,  and  ice  will 
occur"  (Ewald,  Umbr.,  Bunsen).  But  there  is  intolerable  harsh- 
ness in  both  these  views  :  in  the  first,  on  account  of  the  inser- 
tion of  nTi;  without  a  negation  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
antithesis ;  in  the  second,  because  the  combination  of  light, 
cold,  and  ice  is  illogical  and  unparalleled  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  cannot  be  justified  even  by  an  appeal  to  Gen.  viii.  22, 
since  light  is  no  more  equivalent  to  day  and  night  than  cold 
and  ice  are  to  frost  and  heat,  or  summer  and  winter.  We 
must  therefore  follow  Hengstenberg,  Hofmann,  Koehler,  and 
Kliefoth,  who  prefer  the  chethib  psap',  and  read  it  pXSi?),  the 
imperf.  ial  of  S'Si^.  ^^Sj?  signifies  to  congeal,  or  curdle,  and 
is  applied  in  Ex.  xv.  8  to  the  heaping  up  of  the  waters  as 
it  were  in  solid  masses,  riiii?^.,  the  costly  or  splendid  things 
are  the  stars,   according  to  Job  xxsi.  26,  where  the  moon  is 
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spoken  of  as  ^.^in  "il?;,  walking  in  splendour.     Tiie  words  there- 
fore describe  the  passing  away  or  vanishing  of  the  brightness 
of  the  shining  stars,  answering  to  the  prophetic  announcement, 
that  on  the  day  of  judgment,  sun,  moon,  and  stars  will  lose 
their  brightness  or  be  turned  into  darkness  (Joel  iv.  15  ;  Isa. 
xiii.  10  ;°Ezek.  xxxii.  7,  8  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  29  ;  Eev.  vi.  12).     la 
ver.  7  this  day  is  still  more  clearly  described  :  first,  as  solitary 
in  its  kind ;  and  secondly,  as  a  marvellous  day,  on  which  the 
light  dawns  at  evening  time.     The  four  clauses  of  this  verse 
contain  only  two  thoughts ;  each  so  expressed  in  two  clauses 
that  the  second  explains  the  first.    T^S  Di'',  unus  dies,  is  not  equi- 
valent to  tempus  non  longum  (Cocceius,  Hengst.),  nor  to  "  only 
one  day,  not  two  or  more"  (Koehler),  but  solitary  in  its  kind, 
unparalleled  by  any  other,  because  no  second  of  the  kind  ever 
occurs  (for  the  use  of  'ecMd  in  this  sense,  compare  ver.  9,  Ezek. 
vii.  5,  Song  of  Sol.  vi.  9).     It  is  necessary  to  take  the  words 
in  this  manner  on  account  of  the  following  clause,  "  it  will  be 
known  to  the  Lord;"  i.e.  not  "  it  will  be  singled  out  by  Jehovah 
in    the   series  of  days  as  the  appropriate  one"    (Hitzig  and 
Koehler),  nor  "  it  stands  under  the  supervision  and  guidance 
of  the  Loi'd,  so  that  it  does  not  come  unexpectedly,  or  inter- 
fere with  His  plans"  (Hengstenberg),  for  neither  of  these  is 
expressed  in  Plii ;  but  simply,  it  is  known  to  the  Lord  accord- 
ing to  its  true  nature,   and  therefore  is  distinguished  above 
all  other  days.     The  following  definition,  "  not  day  and  not 
night,"  does  not  mean  that  "  it  will  form  a  turbid  mixture  of 
(lay  and  night,  in  which  there  will  prevail  a  mongrel  condition 
of  mysterious,  horrifying  twilight  and  gloom"  (Koehler);  but 
it  will  resemble  rieither  day  nor  night,  because  the  lights  of 
heaven,  which  regulate  day  and  night,  lose  their  brightness, 
and  at  evening  time  there  comes  not  darkness,  but  light.     The 
order  of  nature  is  reversed:  the  day  resembles  the  nicrht,  and 
the  evening  brings  light.     At  the  time  when,  according  to  the 
natural  course  of  events,  the  dark  night  should  set  in,  a  bright 
light  will  dawn.     The  words  do  not  actually  aflBrm  that  the 
alternation  of  day  and  night  will  cease  (Jerome,  Neumann, 
Kliefoth) ;    but  this  may  be  inferred  from   a  comparison  of 
Rev.  xxi.  23  and  25. 

Ver.  8.  "  And  it  will  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  living 
waters  will  go  out  from  Jerusalem  ;  hy  half  into  the  eastern  sea. 
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and  by  half  into  the  western  sea :  in  summer  and  in  winter  will 
it  be.  Ver.  9.  And  Jehovah  will  be  King  over  all  the  land ;  in 
that  day  will  Jehovah  be  one,  and  His  name  one.  Ver.  10.  The 
whole  land  tvill  turn  as  the  plain  from  Geba  to  Rimmon,  south 
of  Jerusalem  ;  and  this  will  be  high,  and  dwell  in  its  place,  from 
the  gate  of  Benjamin  to  the  place  of  the  first  gate,  to  the  corner 
gate,  and  from  the  tower  of  Chananeel  to  the  king's  wine-presses. 
Ver.  11.  And  men  will  dwell  therein,  and  there  loill  be  no  more 
curse  (ban)  ;  and  Jerusalem  will  dioell  securely."  The  living 
water  which  issues  from  Jerusalem,  and  pours  over  the  land 
on  both  sides,  flowing  both  into  the  eastern  or  Dead  Sea,  and 
into  the  hinder  {i.e.  western)  or  Mediterranean  Sea  (see  at 
Joel  ii.  20),  is,  according  to  Joel  iii.  18  and  Ezek.  xlvii.  1-12, 
a  figurative  representation  of  the  salvation  and  blessing  which 
will  flow  out  of  Jerusalem,  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
over  the  holy  land,  and  produce  vigorous  life  on  every  hand. 
According  to  Joel  and  Ezekiel,  the  water  issues  from  the 
temple  (see  at  Joel  iii.  18).  Zechariah  adds,  that  this  will  take 
place  in  summer  and  winter,  i.e.  will  proceed  without  interrup- 
tion throughout  the  whole  year,  whereas  natural  streams  dry 
up  in  summer  time  in  Palestine.  To  this  blessing  there  is 
added  the  higher  spiritual  blessing,  that  Jehovah  will  be  King 
over  all  the  land,  and  His  name  alone  will  be  mentioned  and 
revered.  H?!]}'''?  does  not  mean  the  whole  earth,  but,  as  in 
vers.  8  and  10,  the  whole  of  the  land  of  Canaan  or  of  Israel, 
which  is  bounded  by  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 
It  by  no  means  follows  from  this,  however,  that  Zechariah  is 
simply  speaking  of  a  glorification  of  Palestine.  For  Canaan,  or 
the  land  of  Israel,  is  a  type  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  full 
extent  which  it  will  have  on  the  earth  in  the  last  days  depicted 
here.  Jehovah's  kingship  does  not  refer  to  the  kingdom  of 
nature,  but  to  the  kingdom  of  grace, — namely,  to  the  perfect 
realization  of  the  sovereignty  of  God,  for  which  the  old  cove- 
nant prepared  the  way ;  whereas  the  old  Israel  continually 
rebelled  against  Jehovah's  being  King,  both  by  its  sin  and  its 
idolatry.  This  rebellion,  i.e.  the  apostasy  of  the  nation  from 
its  God,  is  to  cease,  and  the  Lord  alone  will  be  King  and  God 
of  the  redeemed  nation,  and  be  acknowledged  by  it ;  His  name 
alone  will  be  mentioned,  and  not  the  names  of  idols  as  well. 
The  earthly  soil  of  the  kingdom  of  God  will  then  experience 
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a  change.     The  whole  land  will  he  levelled  into  a  plain,  and 
Jerusalem  will  be  elevated  in    consequence;  and  Jerusalem, 
when  thus  exalted,  will  be  restored  in  its  fullest  extent.     3D' 
(imperf.  hal,  not  niphal;  see  Ges.  §  67,  5),  to  change  like  the 
plain,  i.e.  to  change  so  as  to  become  like  the  plain,      nanyn  ,s 
not  a  plain  generally,  in  which  case  the  article  would  be  used 
generically,  but  the  plain,  so  called  Kar  e^oxnv,  the  plain  of 
the  Jordan,  or  the  Ghor  (see  at  Deut.  1.  1).     The  definition 
"  from  Geba  to  Eimmon"  does  not  belong  to   n3-;j)3  (Umbreit, 
Neum.,  Klief .),  but  to  p.??'^?  ;  foi^  there  was  no  plain  between 
Geba  and  Eimmon,  but  only  an  elevated,  hilly  country.     Geha 
is  the  present  Jeha,  about  three  hours  to  the  north  of  Jeru- 
salem (see  at  Josh,  xviii.  24),  and  was  the  northern  frontier 
city  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  8).     Rimmon, 
which  is  distinguished  by  the  clause  "  to  the  south  of  Jeru- 
salem" from  the  Eimmon  in  Galilee,  the  present  Eummaneh 
to  the  north  of  Nazareth  (see  at  Josh.  xix.  13),  and  from  the 
rock  of  Eimmon,  the  present  village  of  Eummon,  about  fifteen 
Eoman  miles  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem  (see  Judg.  xx.  45),  is 
the  Rimmon  situated  on  the  border  of  Edom,  which  was  given 
up  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  the  Simeonites  (Josh.  xv.  32, 
xix.  7),  probably  on  the  site   of  the  present  ruins  of  Urn  er 
Rummanim,  four  hours   to  the   north  of   Beersheba  (see    at 
Josh.  XV.  32).     To  '131  i^9'<"i1.  we  must  supply  as  the  subject 
Jerusalem,  which  has  been   mentioned  just   before.     noXT  is 
probably  only  an  outwardly  expanded  form  of  non  from  Din, 
like  DXiJ  in  Hos.  x.  14.     The  whole  land  will  be  lowered,  that 
Jerusalem  alone  may  be  high.     This  is,  of  course,  not  to  be 
understood  as  signifying  a  physical  elevation   caused  by  the 
depression  of  the  rest  of  the  land ;    but  the  description  is  a 
figurative  one,  like  the  exaltation  of  the  temple  mountain  above 
all  the  mountains  in  Mic.  iv.  1 .     Jerusalem,  as  the  residence 
of  the  God-King,  is  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and 
in  the  future  this  is  to  tower  high  above  all  the  earth.     The 
figurative  description  is  attached  to  the  natural  situation  of 
Jerusalem,   which   stood    upon  a  broad  mountain  ridge,  and 
■was  surrounded  by  mountains,  which   were   loftier  than   the 
city  (see  Eobinson,  Palestine).     The  exaltation  is  a  figurative 
representation  of  the  spiritual  elevation  and  glory  which  it  is 
to  receive.     Moreover,  Jerusalem   is  to  dwell  on  its   ancient 
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site  (n^Pinn  DE'J,  as  in  ch.  xii.  6).  The  meaning  of  this  is  not 
that  the  exaltation  above  the  surrounding  land  will  be  the  only 
alteration  that  will  take  place  in  its  situation  (Koehler)  ;  but, 
as  a  comparison  with  Jer.  xxxi.  38  clearly  shows,  that  the  city 
will  be  restored  or  rebuilt  in  its  former  extent,  and  therefore  is 
to  be  completely  recovered  from  the  ruin  brought  upon  it  by 
conquest  and  plunder  (ver.  1).  The  boundaries  of  the  city 
that  are  mentioned  here  cannot  be  determined  with  perfect 
certainty.  The  first  definitions  relate  to  the  extent  of  the  city 
from  east  to  west.  The  starting-point  (for  the  use  of  IDp,  see 
Hag.  ii.  18)  is  Benjamin's  gate,  in  the  north  wall,  through 
which  the  road  to  Benjamin  and  thence  to  Ephraim  ran,  so 
that  it  was  no  doubt  the  same  as  Ephraim's  gate  mentioned 
in  2  Kings  xiv.  13  and  Neh.  viii.  16.  The  terminus  ad 
quern,  on  the  other  hand,  is  doubtful,  viz.  "to  the  place  of 
the  first  gate,  to  the  corner  gate."  According  to  the  gram- 
matical construction,  D^asn  nj;B'"nj?  is  apparently  in  apposition 
to  'in  ly?'  Dipp'lJ?,  or  a  more  precise  description  of  the  position 
of  the  first  gate  ;  and  Hitzig  and  Kliefoth  have  taken  the 
words  in  this  sense.  Only  we  cannot  see  any  reason  why 
the  statement  "  to  the  place  of  the  first  gate"  should  be  in- 
troduced at  all,  if  the  other  statement  "to  the  corner  gate" 
describes  the  very  same  terminal  point,  and  that  in  a  clearer 
manner.  We  must  therefore  assume,  as  the  majority  of  com- 
mentators have  done,  that  the  two  definitions  refer  to  two 
different  terminal  points  ;  in  other  words,  that  they  define  the 
extent  both  eastwards  and  westwards  from  the  Benjamin's  gate, 
which  stood  near  the  centre  of  the  north  wall.  The  corner 
gate  (sha'ar  happinnim  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  sha'ar  happinndh 
in  2  Kings  xiv.  13  and  Jer.  xxxi.  38)  was  at  the  western 
corner  of  the  north  wall.  "  The  first  gate"  is  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  HJ^/'n  1J?K',  the  gate  of  the  old  (city),  in  Neh. 
iii.  6  and  xii.  39,  and  its  place  at  the  north-eastern  corner  of 
the  city.  '  The  definitions  which  follow  give  the  extent  of  the 
city  from  north  to  south.  We  must  supply  I»  before  7130 
Tlie  tower  of  Hananeel  (Jer.  xxxi.  38 ;  Neh.  iii.  1,  xii.  39) 
stood  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  city  (see  at  Neh.  iii.  1). 
The  king's  wine-presses  were  unquestionably  in  the  king's 
gardens  at  the  south  side  of  the  city  (Neh.  iii.  15).  In  the 
city  so  glorified  the  inhabitants  dwell  (i3b|;  in  contrast  to  going 
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out  as  captives  or  as  fugitives,  vers.  2  and  5),  and  that  as  a 
holy  nation,  for  there  will  be  no  more  any  ban  in  the  city. 
The  ban  presupposes  sin,  and  is  followed  by  extermination  as  a 
judgment  (cf.  Josh.  vi.  18).  The  city  and  its  inhabitants  will 
therefore  be  no  more  exposed  to  destruction,  but  will  dwell 
safely,  and  have  no  more  hostile  attacks  to  fear  (cf.  Isa.  Ixv. 
18  sqq.  and  Eev.  xxii.  3). 

Vers.  12-15.  Punishment  of  the  hostile  nations. — Ver.  12. 
"  And  this  will  be  the  stroke  wherewith  Jehovah  will  smite  all  the 
nations  which  have  made  war  upon  Jerusalem  :  its  flesh  will  rot 
rohile  it  stands  upon  its  feet,  and  its  eyes  will  rot  in  their  sockets, 
and  its  tongue  will  rot  in  their  mouth.  Ver.  13.  And  it  will  come 
to  pass  in  that  day,  the  confusion  from  Jehovah  vjill  he  great  among 
them,  and  they  will  lay  hold  of  one  another  s  hand,  and  his  hand 
ivill  rise  up  against  the  hand  of  his  neighbour.  Ver.  14.  And 
Judah  will  also  fight  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  riches  of  all  nations 
will  be  gathered  together  round  about,  gold  and  silver  and  clothes 
in  great  abundance.  Ver.  15.  And  so  will  be  the  stroke  of  the 
horse,  of  the  mule,  of  the  camel,  and  of  the  ass,  and  of  all  the 
cattle,  that  shall  be  in  the  same  tents,  like  this  stroke."  To  the 
description  of  the  salvation  there  is  appended  here  as  the  obverse 
side  the  execution  of  the  punishment  upon  the  foe,  which  was 
only  indicated  in  ver.  3.  The  nations  which  made  war  against 
Jerusalem  shall  be  destroyed  partly  by  the  rotting  away  of 
their  bodies  even  while  they  are  alive  (ver.  12),  partly  by 
mutual  destruction  (ver.  13),  and  partly  by  Judah's  fighting 
against  them  (ver.  14).  To  express  the  idea  of  their  utter 
destruction,  all  the  different  kinds  of  plagues  and  strokes  by 
which  nations  can  be  destroyed  are  grouped  together.  In  the 
first  rank  we  have  two  extraordinary  strokes  inflicted  upon  them 
by  God.  Maggephdh  always  denotes  a  plague  or  punishment 
sent  by  God  (Ex.  ix.  14 ;  Num.  xiv.  37  ;  1  Sam.  vi.  4).  Ppn, 
the  inf.  abs.  hiphil  in  the  place  of  the  finite  verb:  "He  (Jehovah) 
makes  its  flesh  rot  while  it  stands  upon  its  feet,"  i.e.  He  causes 
putrefaction  to  take  place  even  while  the  body  is  alive.  The 
singular  suffixes  are  to  be  taken  distributively :  the  flesh  of 
every  nation  or  every  foe.  To  strengthen  the  threat  there  is 
added  the  rotting  of  the  eyes  which  spied  out  the  nakednesses 
of  the  city  of  God,  and  of  the  tongue  which  blasphemed  God 
and  His  people  (cf.  Isa.  xxxvii.  6).     The  other  kind  of  destruc- 
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tion  is  effected  by  a  panic  terror,  through  which  the  foes  are 
thrown  into  confusion,  so  that  they  tam  their  weapons  against 
one  another  and  destroy  one  another, — an  occorrence  of  ■which 
several  examples  are  furnished  by  the  IsraeUtish  history  (com- 
pare Judg.  vii.  22,  1  Sam.  xiv.  20,  and  especially  that  in 
2  Chron.  xx.  23,  in  the  reign  of  Jeboshaphat,  to  which  the 
description  given  by  our  prophet  refers).  The  grasp  of  the 
other's  hand  is  a  hostile  one  in  this  case,  the  object  being  to 
seize  him,  and,  having  lifted  his  hand,  to  strike  him  dead. 
Ver.  14a  is  translated  by  Luther  and  many  others,  after  the 
Targnm  and  Ynlgate,  '■  Judah  will  tight  against  Jerasalem," 
ou  the  ground  that  2  ^~rf  generally  signifies  "  to  fight  against 
a  person."  But  this  by  no  means  suits  the  context  here,  since 
those  who  fight  against  Jerusalem  are  "  all  the  heathen"  (ver. 
2),  and  nothing  is  said  about  any  opposition  between  Jerusalem 
and  Judah.  3  is  used  here  in  a  local  sense,  as  in  Ex.  xvii.  8, 
with  C~^a,  and  the  thought  is  this:  Not  only  will  Jehovah 
smite  the  enemies  miraculously  with  plagues  and  confusion, 
but  Jadah  will  also  take  part  in  the  conflict  against  them,  and 
fight  against  them  in  Jerusalem,  which  they  have  taken.  Judah 
denotes  the  whole  of  the  covenant  nation,  and  not  merely  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  in  distinction  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  capital.  Thus  wUl  Judah  seize  as  booty  the  costly 
possessions  of  the  heathen,  and  tliereby  visit  the  heathen  with 
ample  retribution  for  the  plundering  of  Jerusalem  (ver.  2). 
And  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  will  be  so  complete,  that  even 
their  beasts  of  burden,  and  those  used  in  warfare,  and  all  their" 
cattle,  will  be  destroyed  by  the  same  plague  as  the  men ;  just  as 
in  the  case  of  the  ban,  not  only  the  men,  but  also  their  cattle, 
were  put  to  death  (cf.  Josh.  vii.  24).  ^Moreover,  there  is  hardly 
any  need  for  the  express  remark,  that  this  description  is  only 
a  rhetoricallv  individualizing  amplification  of  the  thought  that 
the  enemies  of  the  kingdom  of  God  are  to  be  utterly  destroyed, 
— namely,  those  who  do  not  give  up  their  hostility  and  turn 
unto  God.  For  the  verses  which  follow  show  very  clearly  that 
it  is  only  to  these  that  the  threat  of  punishment  refers. 

Vers.  16-19.  Conversion  of  the  heathen. — Yer.  16.  "And 
it  will  eome  to  pass,  that  every  remnant  of  all  the  nations  which 
eame  against  Jerusalem  will  go  up  year  by  year  to  worship  thf. 
King  Jehovah  of  hosts,  and  to  keep  tlte  feast  of  tabernacles,   Ver. 
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17.  And  it  will  come  to  pass,  that  whoever  of  the  families  of  the 
earth  does  not  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  the  King  Jehovah  of 
hosts,  upon  them  there  will  be  no  rain.  Ver.  18.  And  if  the 
family  of  Egypt  go  not  up,  and  come  not,  then  also  not  upon 
them ;  there  will  be  (upon  them)  the  plague  with  which  Jehovah 
will  plague  all  nations  which  do  not  go  up  to  keep  the  feast  of 
tabernacles.  Ver.  19.  This  ivill  be  the  sin  of  Egypt,  and  the  sin 
of  all  the  nations,  which  do  not  go  up  to  keep  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles:' The  heathen  will  not  be  all  destroyed  by  the  judg- 
ment ;  but  a  portion  of  them  will  be  converted.  This  portion 
is  called  "  the  whole  remnant  of  those  who  marched  against 
Jerusalem"  {^V  i<i3  as  in  ch.  xii.  9).  It  will  turn  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Lord.  The  construction  in  ver.  16  is  anacolouthic : 
nnian-ba,  with  its  further  definition,  is  placed  at  the  head  abso- 
lutely, whilst  the  predicate  is  attached  in  the  form  of  an  apodosis 
with  l^J?1.  The  entrance  of  the  heathen  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  depicted  under  the  figure  of  the  festal  journeys  to  the 
sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  which  had  to  be  repeated  year  by  year. 
Of  the  feasts  which  they  will  keep  there  every  year  (on  '''^D, 
see  Delitzsch  on  Isa.  Ixvi.  23),  the  feast  of  tabernacles  is  men- 
tioned, not  because  it  occurred  in  the  autumn,  and  the  autumn 
was  the  best  time  for  travelling  (Theod.  Mops.,  Theodoret, 
Grot.,  Ros.),  or  because  it  was  the  greatest  feast  of  rejoicing 
kept  by  the  Jews,  or  for  any  other  outward  reason,  but  simply 
on  account  of  its  internal  significance,  which  we  must  not  seek 
for,  however,  as  Koehler  does,  in  its  agrarian  importance  as  a 
feast  of  thanksgiving  for  the  termination  of  the  harvest,  and  of 
the  gathering  in  of  the  fruit ;  but  rather  in  its  historical  allu- 
sion as  a  feast  of  thanksgiving  for  the  gracious  protection  of 
Israel  in  its  wanderings  through  the  desert,  and  its  introduction 
into  the  promised  land  with  its  abundance  of  glorious  blessings, 
whereby  it  foreshadowed  the  blessedness  to  be  enjoyed  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  (see  my  bibl.  Archdologie,  i.  p.  414  sqq.). 
This  feast  will  be  kept  by  the  heathen  who  have  come  to 
believe  in  the  living  God,  to  thank  the  Lord  for  His  grace, 
that  He  has  brought  them  out  of  the  wanderings  of  this  life 
into  the  blessedness  of  His  kingdom  of  peace.  With  this  view 
of  the  significance  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  it  is  also  possible 
to  harmonise  the  punishment  threatened  in  ver.  17  for  neglect- 
ing to  keep  this  feast, — namely,  t'.iat  the  rain  will  not  be  (come) 
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upon  the  families  of  the  nations  which  absent  themselves  from 
this  feast.  For  rain  is  an  individualizing  expression  denoting 
the  blessing  of  God  generally,  and  is  mentioned  here  with  refer- 
ence to  the  fact,  that  without  rain  the  fruits  of  the  land,  on 
the  enjoyment  of  which  our  happiness  depends,  will  not  flourish. 
The  meaning  of  the  threat  is,  therefore,  that  those  families  which 
do  not  come  to  worship  the  Lord,  will '  be  punished  by  Him 
with  the  withdrawal  of  the  blessings  of  His  grace.  The  Egyp- 
tians are  mentioned  again,  by  way  of  example,  as  those  upon 
whom  the  punishment  will  fall.  So  far  as  the  construction  of 
this  verse  is  concerned,  nS3  N71  is  added  to  strengthen  n7j)ri  XP, 
and  D^vy  NP  contains  the  apodosis  to  the  conditional  clause 
introduced  with  0^,  to  which  Dt^'Sn  i^.I'll  is  easily  supplied  from 
ver.  17.  The  positive  clause  which  follows  is  then  appended 
as  an  asyndeton:  It  (the  fact  that  the  rain  does  not  come)  will 
be  the  plague,  etc.  The  prophet  mentions  Egypt  especially, 
not  because  of  the  fact  in  natural  history,  that  this  land  owes 
its  fertility  not  to  the  rain,  but  to  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile, 
— a  notion  which  has  given  rise  to  the  most  forced  interpreta- 
tions ;  but  as  the  nation  which  showed  the  greatest  hostility  to 
Jehovah  and  His  people  in  the  olden  time,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  this  nation  was  also  to  attain  to  a  full  partici- 
pation in  the  blessings  of  salvation  bestowed  upon  Israel  (cf. 
Isa.  xix.  19  sqq.).  In  ver.  19  this  thought  is  rounded  off  by 
way  of  conclusion,  nsr,  this,  namely  the  fact  that  no  rain 
falls,  will  be  the  sin  of  Egypt,  etc,  nx^n,  the  sin,  including 
its  consequences,  or  in  its  effects,  as  in  Num.  xxxii.  23,  etc. 
Moreover,  we  must  not  infer  from  the  way  in  wliich  this  is 
carried  out  in  vers.  17-19,  that  at  the  time  of  the  completion 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  there  will  still  be  heathen,  who  will 
abstain  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God ;  but  the  thought  is 
simply  this:  there  will  then  be  no  more  room  for  heathenism 
within  the  sphere  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  To  this  there  is 
appended  the  thought,  in  vers.  20  and  21,  that  everything 
unholy  will  then  be  removed  from  that  kingdom. 

Ver.  20.  "  In  thai  day  there  will  stand  upon  the  bells  of  the 
horses,  Holy  to  Jehovah ;  and  the  pots  in  the  house  of  Jehovah 
viill  be  like  the  sacrificial  boiols  before  the  altar.  Ver.  21.  And 
every  pot  in  Jerusalem  and  Judah  icill  be  holy  to  Jehovah  of 
hosts,  and  all  who  sacrifice  will  come  and  tahe  of  them,  and  boil 
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therein ;  and  there  will  be  no  Canaanite  any  more  in  the  house  of 
Jehovah  of  hosts  in  thai  day"  The  meaning  of  ver.  20a  is  not 
exhausted  by  the  explanation  given  by  Michaelis,  Ewald,  and 
others,  that  even  the  horses  will  then  be  consecrated  to  the 
Lord.  The  words  nin''^  B>np  were  engraven  upon  the  gold  plate 
on  the  tiara  of  the  high  priest,  in  the  characters  used  in  engrav- 
ings upon  a  seal  (Ex.  xxviii.  36).  If,  then,  these  words  are 
(i.e.  are  to  stand)  upon  the  bells  of  the  horses,  the  meaning  is, 
that  the  bells  of  the  horses  will  resemble  the  head-dress  of  the 
high  priest  in  holiness.^  This  does  not  merely  express  the  fact 
that  the  whole  of  the  ceremonial  law  will  be  abolished,  but  also 
that  the  distinction  between  holy  and  profane  will  cease,  inas- 
much as  even  the  most  outward  things,  and  things  having  no 
connection  whatever  with  worship,  will  be  as  holy  as  those 
objects  formerly  were,  which  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
Jehovah  by  a  special  consecration.  In  vers.  20b  and  21a,  the 
graduated  distinction  between  the  things  which  were  more  or 
less  holy  is  brought  prominently  out.  The  pots  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, which  were  used  for  boiling  the  sacrificial  flesh,  were 
regarded  as  much  less  holy  than  the  sacrificial  bowls  in  which 
the  blood  of  the  sacrificial  animals  was  received,  and  out  of 
which  it  was  sprinkled  or  poured  upon  the  altar.  In  the  future 
these  pots  will  be  just  as  holy  as  the  sacrificial  bowls  ;  and 
indeed  not  merely  the  boiling  pots  in  the  temple,  but  all  the 
boiling  pots  in  Jerusalem  and  Judah,  which  have  hitherto  been 
only  clean  and  not  holy,  so  that  men  will  use  them  at  plea- 
sure for  boiling  the  sacrificial  flesh.  In  this  priestly-levitical 
drapery  the  thought  is  expressed,  that  in  the  perfected  kingdom 
of  God  not  only  will  everything  without  exception  be  holy,  but 
all  will  be  equally  holy.  The  distinction  between  holy  and 
profane  can  only  cease,  however,  when  the  sin  and  moral  defile- 
ment which  first  evoked  this  distinction,  and  made  it  necessary 
that  the  things  intended  for  the  service  of  God  should  be  set 
apart,  and  receive  a  special  consecration,  have  been  entirely 
removed  and  wiped  away.     To  remove  this  distinction,  to  pre- 

1  It  follows  from  this  passage,  that  it  was  an  Israelitish  custom  to  hang 
bells  upon  the  horses  and  mules  as  ornaments,  and  probably  also  for  othei 
purposes,  as  with  us.  This  custom  was  a  very  common  one  in  antiquity 
(see  the  proofs  which  have  been  so  diligently  collected  in  Douyttti  Anakvia 
sacr.  p.  296  sqci-). 
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pare  the  way  for  the  cleansing  away  of  sin,  and  to  sanctify 
once  more  that  which  sin  had  desecrated,  was  the  object  of  the 
sacred  institutions  appointed  by  God.  To  this  end  Israel  was 
separated  from  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  and  in  order  to  train 
it  up  as  a  holy  nation,  and  to  secure  the  object  described,  a  law 
was  given  to  it,  in  which  the  distinction  between  holy  and  pro- 
fane ran  through  all  the  relations  of  life.  And  this  goal  will 
be  eventually  reached  by  the  people  of  God ;  and  sin  with  all 
its  consequences  be  cleansed  away  by  the  judgment.  In  the 
perfected  kingdom  of  God  there  will  be  no  more  sinners,  but 
only  such  as  are  righteous  and  holy.  This  is  affirmed  in  the 
last  clause  :  there  will  be  no  Canaanite  any  more  in  the  house 
of  Jehovah.  The  Canaanites  are  mentioned  here,  not  as  mer- 
chants, as  in  Zeph,  i.  11,  Hos.  xii.  8  (as  Jonathan,  Aquila,  and 
others  suppose),  but  as  a  people  laden  with  sin,  and  under  the 
curse  (Gen.  ix.  25  ;  Lev.  xviii.  24  sqq. ;  Deut.  vii.  2,  ix.  4,  etc.), 
which  has  been  exterminated  by  the  judgment.  In  this  sense, 
as  the  expression  lij?  ^'?  implies,  the  term  Canaanite  is  used  to 
denote  the  godless  members  of  the  covenant  nation,  who  came 
to  the  temple  with  sacrifices,  in  outward  self-righteousness.  As 
niV  presupposes  that  there  were  Canaanites  in  the  temple  of 
Jehovah  in  the  time  of  the  prophet,  the  reference  cannot  be  to 
actual  Canaanites,  because  they  were  prohibited  by  the  law 
from  entering  the  temple,  but  only  to  Israelites,  who  were 
Canaanites  in  heart.  Compare  Isa.  i.  10,  where  the  princes  of 
Judah  are  called  princes  of  Sodom  (Ezek.  xvi.  3,  xliv.  9).  The 
"  house  of  Jehovah"  is  the  temple,  as  in  the  preceding  verse, 
and  not  the  church  of  Jehovah,  as  in  ch.  ix.  8,  although  at  the 
time  of  the  completion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  the  distinction 
between  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  will  have  ceased,  and  the 
whole  of  the  holy  city,  yea,  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
will  be  transformed  by  the  Lord  into  a  holy  of  holies  (see  Rev. 
xxi.  22,  27). 

Thus  does  our  prophecy  close  with  a  prospect  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  glory.  All  believing  com- 
mentators are  agreed  that  the  final  fulfilment  of  vers.  20  and 
21  lies  before  us  in  Rev.  xxi.  27  and  xxii.  15,  and  that  eveu 
ch.  xii.  neither  refers  to  the  Chaldsean  catastrophe  nor  to  the 
Maccabsean  wars,  but  to  the  Messianic  times,  however  they 
may  differ  from  one  another  in  relation  to  the  historical  events 
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which  the  prophecy  foretels.  Hofmann  and  Koehler,  as  well 
as  Ebrard  and  Kliefoth,  start  with  the  assumption,  that  the 
prophecy  in  ch.  xii.-xiv.  strikes  in  where  the  preceding  one  in 
ch.  ix.-xi.  terminates ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  commences  with 
the  time  when  Israel  was  given  up  to  the  power  of  the  fourth 
empire,  on  account  of  its  rejection  of  the  good  shepherd,  who 
appeared  in  Christ.  Now  since  Hofmann  and  Koehler  under- 
stand by  Israel  only  the  chosen  people  of  the  old  covenant,  or 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  by  Jerusalem  the  capital  of  this  nation 
in  Palestine,  they  find  this  prophecy  in  ch.  xii.,  that  when 
Jehovah  shall  eventually  bring  to  pass  the  punishment  of  the 
bad  shepherd,  i.e.  of  the  imperial  power,  with  its  hostility  to 
God,  it  will  assemble  together  again  in  its  members  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  to  make  war  upon  the  material  Jerusalem  and 
Israel,  which  has  returned  again  from  its  dispersion  in  all  the 
world  into  the  possession  of  the  holy  land  (Palestine),  and  will 
besiege  the  holy  city ;  but  it  will  there  be  smitten  by  Jehovah, 
and  lose  its  power  over  Israel.  At  that  time  will  Jehovah  also 
bring  the  previous  hardening  of  Israel  to  an  end,  open  its  eyes 
to  its  sin  against  the  Saviour  it  has  put  to  death,  and  effect  its 
conversion.  But  they  differ  in  opinion  as  to  ch.  xiv.  According 
to  Koehler,  this  chapter  refers  to  a  future  which  is  still  in  the 
distance — to  a  siege  and  conquest  of  Jerusalem  which  are  to  take 
place  after  Israel's  conversion,  through  which  the  immediate 
personal  appearance  of  Jehovah  will  be  brought  to  pass,  and  all 
the  effects  by  which  that  appearance  is  necessarily  accompanied. 
According  to  Hofmann  (^Schriftbeweis,  ii.  p.  610  sqq.),  ch.  xiv.  1 
sqq.  refers  to  the  same  occurrence  as  ch.  xii.  2  sqq.,  with  this 
simple  difference,  that  in  ch.  xii.  the  prophet  states  what  that 
day,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  world  of  nations  attacks  Jeru- 
salem, will  do  with  the  people  of  God,  and  in  ch.  xiv.  to  what 
extremity  it  will  be  brought.  Ebrard  and  Kliefoth,  on  the  other 
hand,  understand  by  Israel,  with  its  capital  Jerusalem,  and 
the  house  of  David  (in  ch.  xii.  1-xiii.  6),  rebellious  Judaism 
after  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah;  and  by  JudaJi  with  its 
princes,  Christendom.  Hence  the  prophecy  in  this  section 
announces  what  calamities  will  happen  to  Israel  according  to 
the  flesh — that  has  become  rebellious  through  rejecting  the 
Msssiah — from  the  first  coming  of  Christ  onwards,  until  its 
ultimate  conversion  after  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  has  come 
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in.^  The  section  ch.  xiii.  7-9  (the  smiting  of  the  shepherd)  does 
not  refer  to  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  because  this  did  not 
lead  to  the  consequences  indicated  in  ver.  8,  so  far  as  the  wliole 
earth  was  concerned,  but  to  the  "  cutting  off  of  the  Messiah" 
predicted  in  Dan.  ix.  26,  the  great  apostasy  which  forms  the 
beginning  of  the  end,  according  to  Luke  xvii.  25,  2  Thess.  ii.  3, 
1  Tim.  iv.  1,  and  2  Tim.  iii.  1,  and  through  which  Christ  in 
His  church  is,  according  to  the  description  in  Rev.  xiii.  17,  so 
cut  off  from  historical  life,  that  it  cannot  be  anything  on  earth. 
Lastly,  chap.  xiv.  treats  of  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  general 
judgment. 

Of  these  two  views,  we  cannot  look  upon  either  as  well 
founded.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  assumption  common  to  tlie 
two,  and  with  which  they  set  out,  is  erroneous  and  untenable, 
— namely,  that  the  prophecy  in  ch.  xii.  sqq.  strikes  in  where  the 
previous  one  in  ch.  ix.— xi.  terminated,  and  therefore  that  ch, 
xii.-xiv.  is  a  direct  continuation  of  ch.  ix.-xi.  This  assumption 
is  at  variance  not  only  with  the  relation  in  which  the  two  pro- 
phecies stand  to  one  another,  as  indicated  by  the  correspondence 
in  their  headings,  and  as  unfolded  in  ch.  xii.  1  and  2  (p.  380  f., 
comp.  p.  320),  but  also  with  the  essence  of  the  prophecy,  inas- 
much as  it  is  not  a  historical  prediction  of  the  future  according 
to  its  successive  development,  but  simply  a  spiritual  intuition 
effected  by  inspiration,  in  which  only  the  leading  features  of 
the  form  which  the  kingdom  of  God  would  hereafter  assume 
are  set  forth,  and  that  in  figures  drawn  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  present  and  the  past.  Again,  the  two  views  can  only 
be  carried  out  by  forcing  the  text.  If  the  prophecy  in  ch.  xii. 
started  with  the  period  when  Israel  came  into  the  power  of  the 
Eoman  empire  after  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  it  could  not 

1  Kliefoth  accordingly  finds  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  predicted  in  ch.  xii. 
2,  fulfilled  in  the  siege  of  that  city  by  Titus.  The  besieging  nations  then 
drank  the  reeling-cup  ;  for  the  subjection  of  Judah  was  the  last  act  in  the 
victory  of  the  Eoman  empire  over  the  Macedonian.  Rome  was  then  at  the 
summit  of  its  imperial  greatness ;  and  from  that  time  forth  it  became 
reeling  and  weak.  This  weakening  was  indeed  prepared  and  eifected 
through  the  Christian  church  ;  but  it  was  just  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
which  transferred  the  centre  of  the  Christian  church  from  Jerusalem  to  the 
Koman  empire.  The  fulfilment  of  ch.  xii.  3  is  to  be  found  in  the  Crusades, 
the  Oriental  question,  the  Haute  Finance,  and  tlie  Emancipation  of  the 
Jews.     Jerusalem  has  thus  become  a  burden-stone  for  all  nations,  etc. 
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leap  so  abruptly  to  the  last  days,  as  Hofinann  and  Koeliler 
assume,  and  commence  with  the  description  of  a  victorious 
conflict  on  the  part  of  Israel  against  the  nations  of  the  world 
that  were  besieging  Jerusalem,  but  would  certainly  first  of 
all  predict,  if  not  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation  by  the 
Komans  (which  is  merely  indicated  in  eh.  xi.),  at  all  events 
the  gathering  together  of  the  Jews,  who  had  been  scattered  by 
the  Romans  over  all  the  world,  into  Palestine  and  Jerusalem, 
before  an  attack  of  the  nations  of  the  world  upon  Israel  could 
possibly  be  spoken  of.  Moreover,  even  the  difference  between 
Ilofmann  and  Koehler  with  regard  to  the  relation  between  ch. 
xii.  1-9  and  ch.  xiv.  1-5  shows  that  the  transference  of  the 
whole  to  the  last  times  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  words 
of  these  sections.  The  hypothesis  of  Koehler,  that  after  tho 
gathering  together  of  Israel  out  of  its  dispersion,  the  nations  of 
the  world  would  make  an  attack  upon  Jerusalem  in  which  they 
would  be  defeated,  and  that  this  conflict  would  for  the  first 
time  bring  Israel  to  the  recognition  of  its  guilt  in  putting 
Christ  to  death,  is  at  variance  with  the  whole  of  the  prophecy 
and  teaching  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  For,  ac- 
cording to  these,  Israel  is  not  to  be  gathered  together  from  its 
dispersion  among  the  nations  till  it  shall  return  with  penitence 
to  Jehovah,  whom  it  has  rejected.  But  Hofmann's  statement 
as  to  the  relation  between  the  two  sections  is  so  brief  and  ob- 
scure, that  it  is  more  like  a  concealment  than  a  clearing  up  of 
the  difficulties  which  it  contains.  Lastly,  when  Hofmann  cor- 
rectly observes,  that  "  by  the  Israel  of  the  heading  in  ch.  xii.  1 
we  can  only  understand  the  people  of  God,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  world  of  nations,  which  is  estranged  from  God,"  this  can- 
not apply  to  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who  have  been  given  into  the 
power  of  the  last  empire  on  account  of  their  rejection  of  Christ, 
or  Israel  according  to  the  flesh,  for  that  Israel  is  rejected  by 
God.  The  people  of  God  exists,  since  the  rejection  of  Christ, 
only  in  Christendom,  which  has  been  formed  out  of  believing 
Jews  and  believing  Gentiles,  or  the  church  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  stem  and  kernel  of  which  were  that  portion  of  Israel 
which  believingly  accepted  the  Messiah  when  He  appeared, 
and  into  whose  bosom  the  believing  Gentile  peoples  were  re- 
ceived. Ebrard  and  Kliefoth  are  therefore  perfectly  right  in 
their  rejection  of  the  Jewish  chiliasm  of  Hofmann  and  Koehler; 
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but  when  they  understand  by  the  Israel  of  the  heading  belong- 
ing to  ch.  xii.-xiv.,  which  we  find  in  ch.  xii,  1-9,  only  the 
unbelieving  carnal  Israel,  and  by  that  in  ch.  xiv.  the  believing 
Israel  which  has  been  converted  to  Christ,  and  also  introduce 
into  ch.  xii.  1-9  an  antithesis  between  Israel  and  Judah,  and 
tiien  understand  by  Jerusalem  and  the  house  of  David  in  ch. 
xii.  the  hardened  Jews,  and  by  Judah,  Christendom;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  Jerusalem  and  Judah  in  ch.  xiv.  the  Christen- 
dom formed  of  believing  Jews  and  believing  Gentiles, — 'we  have 
already  shown  at  ch.  xii.  10  (p.  387)  that  these  distinctions  are 
arbitrarily  forced  upon  the  text. 

Our  prophecy  treats  in  both  parts — ch.  xii.  1-xiii.  6  and 
ch.  xiii.  7-xiv.  21 — of  Israel,  the  people  of  God,  and  indeed 
the  people  of  the  new  covenant,  which  has  grown  out  of  the 
Israel  that  believed  in  Christ,  and  believers  of  the  heathen 
nations  incorporated  into  it,  and  refers  not  merely  to  the  church 
of  the  new  covenant  in  the  last  times,  when  all  the  old  Israel 
will  be  liberated  by  the  grace  of  God  from  the  hardening  in- 
flicted upon  it,  and  will  be  received  again  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  form  a  central  point  thereof  (Vitringa,  C.  B.  Mich., 
etc.),  but  to  the  whole  development  of  the  church  of  Christ 
from  its  first  beginning  till  its  completion  at  the  second  coming 
of  the  Lord,  as  Hengstenberg  has  in  the  main  discovered  and 
observed.  As  the  Israel  of  the  heading  (ch.  xii.  1)  denotes  the 
people  of  God  in  contradistinction  to  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  with  the  house  of  David,  and 
Judah  with  its  princes,  as  the  representatives  of  Israel,  arC' 
typical  epithets  applied  to  the  representatives  and  members  of 
the  new  covenant  people,  viz.  the  Christian  church  ;  and  Jeru- 
salem and  Judah,  as  the  inheritance  of  Israel,  are  types  of  the 
seats  and  territories  of  Christendom.  The  development  of  the 
new  covenant  nation,  however,  in  conflict  with  the  heathen 
world,  and  through  the  help  of  the  Lord  and  His  Spirit,  until 
its  glorious  completion,  is  predicted  in  our  oracle,  not  accord- 
ing to  its  successive  historical  course,  but  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  first  half  announces  how  the  church  of  the  Lord 
victoriously  defeats  the  attacks  of  the  heathen  world  through 
the  miraculous  help  of  the  Lord,  and  how  in  consequence  of 
this  victory  it  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  hardened  Israel 
comes  more  and  more  to  the  acknowledgment  of  its  sin  and  to 
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belief  in  the  Messiah,  whom  it  has  put  to  death,  and  is  incorpo- 
rated into  the  church;  whilst  the  second  half,  on  the  other 
hand,  announces  how,  in  consequence  of  the  slaying  of  the 
Messiah,  there  falls  upon  the  covenant  nation  a  judgment 
throuch  which  two-thirds  are  exterminated,  and  the  remainder 
is  tested  and  refined  by  the  Lord,  so  that,  although  many  do 
indeed  fall  and  perish  in  the  conflicts  with  the  nations  of  the 
world,  the  remnant  is  preserved,  and  in  the  last  conflict  will  be 
miraculously  delivered  through  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  who 
will  come  with  His  saints  to  complete  His  kingdom  in  glory 
by  the  destruction  of  the  enemies  of  His  kingdom,  and  by  the 
ti-ansformation  and  renewal  of  the  earth.  As  the  believing 
penitential  look  at  the  pierced  One  (xii.  10)  will  not  take  place 
for  the  first  time  at  the  ultimate  conversion  of  Israel  at  the  end 
of  the  days,  but  began  on  the  day  of  Golgotha,  and  continues 
through  all  the  centuries  of  the  Christian  church,  so  did  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  all  nations  (ch.  xii.  1-9),  i.e.  the  attack 
of  the  heathen  nations  upon  the  church  of  God,  commence  even 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles  (cf.  Acts  iv.  25  sqq.),  and  continues 
through  the  whole  history  of  the  Christian  church  to  the  last 
great  conflict  which  will  immediately  precede  the  return  of 
our  Lord  to  judgment.  And  again,  just  as  the  dispersion  of 
the  flock  after  the  slaying  of  the  shepherd  commenced  at  the 
arrest  and  death  of  Christ,  and  the  bringing  back  of  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  upon  the  small  ones  at  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
so  have  they  both  been  repeated  in  every  age  of  the  Christian 
church,  inasmuch  as  with  every  fresh  and  powerful  exaltation 
of  antichristian  heathenism  above  the  church  of  Christ,  those 
who  are  weak  in  faith  flee  and  are  scattered ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  Lord  shows  Himself  alive  in  His  church  again,  they  let 
Him  gather  them  together  once  more.  And  this  will  continue, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  in  Matt.  xxiv.  10  sqq.,  till 
the  end  of  the  days,  when  Satan  will  go  out  to  deceive  the 
nations  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  to  gather  together 
Gog  and  Magog  to  battle  against  the  camp  of  the  saints  and 
the  holy  city ;  whereupon  the  Lord  from  heaven  will  destroy 
the  enemy,  and  perfect  His  kingdom  in  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem (Rev.  xx.-xxii.). 

So  far  as  the  relation  between  ch.  xii.  2-9  and  ch.  xiv.  1-5 
is  concerned,  it  is  evident  from  the  text  of  both  these  passages 
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tliat  tliey  do  not  treat  of  two  different  attacks  upon  the  cliurcli 
of  God  by  the  imperial  power,  occurring  at  different  times ; 
but  that,  whilst  ch.  xii.  depicts  the  constantly  repeated  attack 
in  the  light  of  its  successful  overthrow,  ch.  xiv.  describes  the 
hostile  attack  according  to  its  partial  success  and  final  issue  in 
the  destruction  of  the  powers  that  are  hostile  to  God.  This 
issue  takes  place,  no  doubt,  only  at  the  end  of  the  course  of 
this  world,  with  the  return  of  Christ  to  the  last  judgment; 
but  the  fact  that  Jerusalem  is  conquered  and  plundered,  and 
the  half  of  its  population  led  away  into  captivity,  proves  indis- 
putably that  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  predicted  in  ch.  xiv.  must 
not  be  restricted  to  the  last  attack  of  Antichrist  upon  the  church 
of  the  Lord,  but  that  all  the  hostile  attacks  of  the  heathen 
world  upon  the  city  of  God  are  embraced  in  the  one  picture 
of  a  siege  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  attack  made  upon  Jerusalem 
by  Gog  and  Magog,  the  city  is  not  conquered  and  plundered, 
cither  according  to  Ezek.  xxsviii.  and  xxxix.,  or  according  to 
Eev.  XX.  7-9;  but  the  enemy  is  destroyed  by  the  immediate 
interposition  of  the  Lord,  without  having  got  possession  of  the 
holy  city.  But  to  this  ideal  summary  of  the  conflicts  and 
victories  of  the  nations  of  the  world  there  is  appended  directly 
the  picture  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  ungodly  power  of 
the  world,  and  the  glorification  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  so 
that  in  ch.  xiv.  (from  vers.  6  to  21)  there  is  predicted  in  Old 
Testament  form  the  completion  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which 
the  Apostle  John  saw  and  described  in  Eev.  xx.-xxii.  in  New 
Testament  mode  under  the  figure  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

lERSON  OF  THE  Prophet. — The  circumstances 
of  MalacM's  life  are  so  entirely  unknown,  that 
it  is  a  disputed  point  whether  ''???0  in  the 
heading  (ch.  i.  1)  is  the  name  of  a  person,  or 
msrely  an  ideal  name  given  to  the  prophet  who  foretels  the 
sending  of  the  messenger  of  Jehovah  ('?????  ch.  iii.  1),  and 
whose  real  name  has  not  been  handed  down.  The  LXX- 
rendered  the  ''?NpK)  T3  of  the  heading  by  eV  %6t/3t  ayjiXov 
avroV)  and  therefore  either  had  or  conjectured  as  their  reading 
iaNijD;  and  the  Targumist  Jonathan,  who  adds  to  '2N^D  l^^a 
cujus  nomen  appellatur  EsRA  scriba,  has  also  taken  "lasPD  in 
an  ideal  sense,  and  given  the  statement  that  Ezra  the  scribe 
is  the  prophetic  author  of  our  book,  as  a  conjecture  founded 
upon  the  spirit  and  contents  of  the  prophecy.  The  notion 
that  Malachi  is  only  an  official  name  is  therefore  met  with  in 
many  of  the  fathers,  and  has  been  vigorously  defended  in  the 
most  recent  times  by  Hengstenberg,  who  follows  the  lead  of 
Vitringa,  whilst  Ewald  lays  it  down  as  an  established  truth. 
But  the  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  this,  especially  by 
Hengstenberg  in  his  Christology,  are  not  conclusive.  The 
circumstance  "  that  the  heading  does  not  contain  any  further 
personal  description,  whether  the  name  of  his  father  or  the 
place  of  his  birth,"  is  not  more  striking  in  our  book  than  in  the 
writings  of  Obadiah  and  Habakkuk,  which  also  contain  only 
the  name  of  the  prophet  in  the  heading,  without  any  further 
personal  descriptions.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  no  doubt,  that  the 
LXX.  and  the  Targumist  have  taken  the  name  as  ar  appel- 
lative ;  at  the  same  time,  it  by  no  means  follows  fiom  this 
"  that  nothing  was  known  in  tradition  of  any  historical  person 
of  the  name  of  Malachi,"  but  simply  that  nothing  certain  had 
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teen  lianded  down  concerning  the  circumstances  of  tlie  pro- 
phet's life.  The  recollection,  however,  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  personal  history  of  the  prophet  might 
easily  have  become  extinct  during  the  period  of  at  least  150 
or  200  years  which  intervened  between  the  lifetime  of  the 
prophet  and  the  Alexandrian  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  if 
his  life  was  not  distinguished  by  any  other  facts  than  the  pro- 
phecies contained  in  his  book.  And  Jonathan  lived,  at  the 
earliest,  400  years  after  Malachi.  That  all  recollection  of  tlie 
person  of  Malachi  was  not  lost,  however,  is  evident  both  from 
the  notice  in  the  Talmud  to  the  effect  that  Malachi  was  one  of 
the  men  of  the  great  synagogue,  as  Haggai  and  Zechariah  had 
been,  and  also  from  the  statements  made  by  Ps.  Doroth.,  Epiph., 
and  other  fathers,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  a  Levite  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun,  and  was  born  in  Supha,  or  Socjjd,  or  Socpipd 
(see  the  passages  in  Koehler,  Mai.  pp.  10, 11),  although  all  these 
statements  show  that  nothing  certain  was  known  as  to  the 
circumstances  of  his  life.  But  the  principal  reason  for  taking 
the  name  not  as  a  nomen  proprium,  but  simply  as  a  name 
adopted  by  the  prophet  for  this  particular  prophecy,  is  to  be 
found,  according  to  Hengstenberg,  in  the  character  of  the 
name  itself,  viz.  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  formed  from  ^J^pQ 
and  i^l  =  nin^,  and  cannot  be  explained  by  angelicus.  But 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  regarded  as  established. 
The  formation  of  proper  names  by  adding  the  termination  ''7  to 
appellative  nouns  is  by  no  means  unusual,  as  the  long  list  of 
examples  of  words  formed  in  this  manner,  given  by  Olshausen 
(Heh.  Gramm.  §  218,  b),  clearly  shows;  and  the  remark  that 
"  this  formation  only  serves  to  denote  descent  or  occupation" 
(Hengstenberg)  is  beside  the  mark,  since  it  does  not  apply  to 
such  names  as  ''O'ja,  ''"13T,  and  others.  The  interpretation  of  the 
name  as  a  contraction  of  irax^JD  messenger  of  Jehovah,  is 
quite  as  possible  as  this  derivation.  We  have  an  unquestion- 
able example  of  a  contraction  of  this  kind  in  ^3X  in  2  Kings 
xviii.  2,  as  compared  with  n>3X  in  2  Ohron.  xxix.  1.  And  just 
as  the  ^1  is  there  omitted  altogether  in  "ax^  so  is  the  other 
name  of  God,  ^«,  omitted  in  ''t?^?  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  44,  which  is 
written  J'?'''?^?  in  2  Sam.  iii.  15.  This  omission  of  the  name 
of  God  is  by  no  means  rare.  "  The  Hebrews  very  often  drop 
the  names  of  God  at  the  end  of  proper  names"  (Simonis,  p.  11). 
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The  formation  of  such  a  name  as  ''3Xp?D  would  be  perfectly 
analogous  to  these  cases;  and  no  objection  whatever  can  be 
brought  against  such  a  name,  since  the  ''7  need  not  be  taken  as 
a  suffix  of  the  first  person  {my  messenger  is  Jehovah),  but  is 
rather  to  be  taken  as  Yod  compaginis,  like  'lliptni  formed  from 
*^\P\  (for  ptn*)  and  nj,  "  messenger  of  Jehovah."  This  name 
might  very  well  have  been  given  by  parents  to  a  son  whom 
God  had  given  them,  or  sent  to  them  in  fulfilment  of  their 
wishes.  Which  of  these  two  derivations  deserves  the  prefer- 
ence, cannot  be  determined  with  certainty  ;  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  more  probability  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former, 
partly  because  of  the  obvious  play  upon  His  name  in  the  words 
'^^^i?  C^t^  iJjn  (ch.  iii.  1),  and  partly  because  of  the  Greek 
form  of  the  name  MaXa-^ia'^  in  the  heading  of  the  book. 
Since,  then,  there  is  no  valid  argument  that  can  be  brought 
against  the  formation  of  such  a  name,  there  is  all  the  more 
reason  for  regarding  the  name  in  the  heading  (ch.  i.  1)  as  the 
real  name  of  the  prophet,  from  the  fact  that  the  ideal  explana- 
tion would  be  without  any  distinct  analogy.  "  All  the  prophets 
whose  writings  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  canon,  have  given 
their  own  names  in  the  headings  to  their  books,  that  is  to  say, 
the  names  which  they  received  at  their  birth  ;  and  the  names 
of  the  rest  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  are  also  their 
real  names"  (Caspari,  Miclia,  p.  28).  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
names  Agur  (Prov.  xxx.  1)  and  Lemuel  (Prov.  xxxi.  1),  which 
Hengstenberg  cites  as  analogies,  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  the 
first,  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh,  is  not  a  historical  name;  and 
even  if  the  ideal  use  of  the  two  were  established  beyond  all 
doubt,  no  conclusion  could  be  drawn  from  a  collection  of  pro- 
verbs bearing  upon  a  prophetic  writing.  A  collection  of  pro- 
verbs is  a  poetical  work,  whose  ethical  or  religious  truth  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  person  of  the  poet.  The  prophet,  on  the 
contrary,  has  to  guarantee  the  divinity  of  his  mission  and  the 
truth  of  his  prophecy  by  his  own  name  or  his  own  personality. 
The  period  of  Malachi  is  also  a  disputed  point,  although 
all  are  agreed  that  he  lived  and  prophesied  after  the  captivity. 
We  may  gather  from  his  prophecy,  not  only  that  he  com- 
menced his  prophetic  labours  after  Haggai  and  Zechariah, 
since,  according  to  ch.  i.  6  sqq.  and  iii.  10,  the  temple  had  been 
rebuilt  and  the  temple-worship  had  been  restored  for  a  cou- 
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siJerable  time,  but  also,  as  Vitringa  has  shown  in  his  OLserv. 
S.9.  ii.  lib.  6,  that  he  did  not  prophesy  till  after  the  first  arrival 
of  Nehemiah  in  Jerusalem,  i.e.  after  the  thirty-second  year  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  The  chief  reason  for  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  agreement  between  Malachi  and  Nehemiah  (ch. 
xiii.),  in  the  reproof  administered  for  the  abuses  current  among 
the  people,  and  even  in  the  priesthood, — namely,  the  marriage 
of  heathen  wives  (compare  ch.  ii.  11  sqq.  with  N eh.  xiii.  23  sqq.), 
and  the  negligent  payment  of  the  tithes  (compare  ch.  iii.  8-10 
with  Neh.  xiii.  10-14).  The  first  of  these  abuses — namely, 
that  many  even  of  the  priests  and  Levites  had  taken  heathen 
wives — found  its  way  among  the  people  even  on  Ezra's  first 
arrival  in  Jerusalem ;  and  he  succeeded  in  abolishing  it  by 
vigorous  measures,  so  that  all  Israel  put  away  the  heathen 
wives  within  three  months  (Ezra  ix.  and  x.).  But  it  is  evi- 
dently impossible  to  refer  the  condemnation  of  the  same  abuse 
in  Malachi  to  this  particular  case,  because  on  the  one  hand  the 
exhortation  to  be  mindful  of  the  law  of  Moses  (ch.  iii.  22), 
as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  our  book  which  are 
founded  upon  the  authority  of  the  law,  apply  rather  to  the 
time  when  Ezra  had  already  put  forth  his  efforts  to  restore  the 
authority  of  the  law  (Ezra  vii.  14,  25,  26),  than  to  the  previous 
time ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  offering  of  unsuitable 
animals  in  sacrifice  (i.  7  sqq.),  and  unfaithfulness  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tithes  and  heave-offerings  (iii.  8),  can  evidently  be 
only  explained  on  the  supposition  that  Israel  had  to  provide  for 
the  necessities  of  the  temple  and  the  support  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  worship ;  whereas  in  Ezra's  time,  or  at  any 
rate  immediately  after  his  arrival,  as  well  as  iu  the  time  of 
Darius  (Ezra  vi.  9,  10),  the  costs  of  worship  were  defrayed  out 
of  the  royal  revenues  (Ezra  vii.  15-17,  20-24).  But  after  the 
abolition  of  the  heathen  marriages  by  Ezra,  and  after  his  refor- 
matory labours  as  a  whole,  such  breaches  of  the  law  could  not 
have  spread  once  more  among  the  people  in  the  short  interval 
between  the  time  of  Ezra  and  the  first  arrival  of  Nehemiah, 
even  if  Ezra  had  not  continued  his  labours  up  to  that  time,  as 
is  evident  from  Neh.  viii.-x.  Moreover,  Nehemiah  would  no 
doubt  have  attacked  these  abuses  at  that  time,  as  he  did  at  a 
later  period,  if  he  had  detected  them.  Consequently  the  falling 
back  into  the  old  sin  that  had  been  abolished  by  Ezra  cannot 
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have  taken  place  before  tlie  period  of  Nehemiah's  return  to 
the  king's  court,  in  the  thirty-second  j'ear  of  Artaxerxes  (Neh. 
xiii.  6).  If,  therefore,  Malachi  condemns  and  threatens  with 
the  punishment  of  God  the  very  same  abuses  which  Nehe- 
miah  found  in  Jerusalem  on  his  second  arrival  there,  and 
strove  most  energetically  to  exterminate,  Malachi  must  have 
prophesied  at  that  time;  but  whether  immediately  before 
Nehemiah's  second  arrival  in  Jerusalem,  or  during  his  pre- 
sence there,  so  as  to  support  the  reformatory  labours  of 
Nehemiah  by  his  prophetic  testimony,  cannot  be  decided  with 
certainty.  What  Malachi  says  in  ch.  i.  8  concerning  the 
attitude  of  the  people  towards  the  Persian  governor  does  not 
necessarily  presuppose  a  non-Israel itish  vicegerent,  but  might 
also  apply  to  Nehemiah,  since  the  prophet's  words  may  be 
understood  as  relating  to  free-will  gifts  or  presents,  whereas 
Nehemiah  (v.  14,  15)  simply  says  that  he  has  not  required 
from  the  people  the  governor's  supplies,  and  has  not  burdened 
them  with  taxes.  The  circumstance,  however,  that  Nehemiah 
finds  the  abuses  still  existing  in  undiminished  force,  renders 
the  assumption  that  Malachi  had  already  prophesied  impro- 
bable, and  favours  rather  the  contemporaneous  labours  of  the 
two ;  in  which  case  the  work  of  Malachi  bore  the  same  relation 
to  that  of  Nehemiah  as  the  work  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  to 
that  of  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua;  and  the  reformatory  labours  of 
Nehemiah,  which  were  chiefly  of  an  outward  character,  were 
accompanied  by  the  more  inward  labours  of  Malachi,  as  was 
very  frequently  the  case  in  the  history  of  Israel ;  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  Isaiah  and  Hezekiah,  or  of  Jeremiah  and  Josiah 
(see  Hengstenbei-g,  Christology,  iv.  p.  157). 

2.  The  Book  or  Malachi  contains  one  single  prophecy, 
the  character  of  which  is  condemnatory  throughout.  Starting 
with  the  love  which  the  Lord  has  shown  to  His  people  (i.  2-5), 
the  prophet  proves  that  not  only  do  the  priests  profane  the 
name  of  the  Lord  by  an  unholy  performance  of  the  service  at 
the  altar  (i.  6,  ii.  9),  but  the  people  also  repudiate  their  divine 
calling  both  by  heathen  marriages  and  frivolous  divorces  (ii. 
10-16),  and  by  their  murmuring  at  the  delay  of  the  judgment; 
whereas  the  Lord  will  soon  reveal  Himself  as  a  just  judge,  and 
before  His  coming  will  send  His  messenger,  the  prophet  Eh'jah, 
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to  warn  the  ungodly  and  lead  tliem  to  repentance,  and  then 
suddenly  come  to  His  temple  as  the  expected   angel  of  the 
covenant,  to  refine  the  sons  of  Levi,  punish  the  sinners  who 
have  broken  the  covenant,  and  by  exterminating  the  wicked,  as 
well  as  by  blessing  the  godly  with  salvation  and  righteousness, 
make  the  children  of  Israel  the  people  of  His  possession  (ii. 
17-iv.  6).     The  contents  of  the  book,  therefore,  arrange  them- 
selves in  three  sections:  ch.  i.  6-ii.  9;  ii.  10-16;  ii.  17-iv.  6. 
These  three  sections  probably  contain  only  the  leading  thoughts 
of  the  oral  addresses  of  the  prophet,  which  are  so  combined  as 
to  form  one  single  prophetic  address.     Throughout  the  whole 
book  we  meet  with  the  spirit  which  developed  itself  among  the 
Jews  after  the  captivity,  and  assumed  the  concrete  forms  of 
Phariseeism  and  Saduceeism.     The  outward  or  grosser  kind  of 
idolatry  had  been  rendered  thoroughly  distasteful  to  the  people 
by  the  sufferings  of  exile  ;  and  its  place  was  taken  by  the  more 
refined  idolatry  of  dead-work  righteousness,  and  trust  in  the 
outward  fulfilment  of  the  letter  of  the  divine  commands,  with- 
out any  deeper  confession  of  sin,  or  penitential  humiliation 
under  the  word  and  will  of  God.     Because  the  fulness  of  sal- 
vation, which  the  earlier  prophets  had  set  before  the  people 
when  restored  to  favour  and  redeemed  from  captivity,  had  not 
immediately  come  to  pass,  they  began  to  murmur  against  God, 
to  cherish  doubts  as  to  the  righteousness  of  the  divine  admini- 
stration, and  to  long  for  the  judgment  to  fall  upon  the  Gentiles, 
without  reflecting  that  the  judgment  would  begin  at  the  house 
of  God  (Amos  iii.  2  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  17).     Malachi  fights  against 
this  spirit,  and  the  influence  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived  is 
apparent  in  the  manner  in  which  he  attacks  it.     This  style  is 
distinguished  from  the  oratorical  mode  of  address  adopted  by 
the  earlier  prophets,  and  not  unfrequently  rises  into  a  lyrico- 
dramatical  diction,  by  the  predominance  of  the  conversational 
form  of  instruction,  in  which  the  thought  to  be  discussed  is 
laid  down  in  the  form  of  a  generally  acknowledged  truth,  and 
developed  by  the  alternation  of  address  and  reply.      In  this 
mode  of  developing  the  thought,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  perceive 
the  influence  of  the  scholastic  discourses  concerning  the  law 
which  were  introduced  by  Ezra  ;  only  we  must  not  look  upon 
this  conversational  mode  of  instruction  as  a  sign  of  the  defunct 
spirit  of  prophecy,  since  it  corresponded  exactly  to  the  practical 
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wants  of  the  time,  and  prophecy  did  not  die  of  spiritual  ex- 
haustion, but  was  extinguished  in  accordance  with  the  will 
and  counsel  of  God,  as  soon  as  its  mission  had  been  fulfilled. 
Malachi's  language,  considering  the  late  period  in  which  he 
lived  and  laboured,  is  still  vigorous,  pure,  and  beautiful. 
"Malachi,"  as  Nagelsbach  says  in  Herzog's  Cyclopcedia,  "is 
like  a  late  evening,  which  brings  a  long  day  to  a  close ;  but  he 
is  also  the  morning  dawn,  which  bears  a  glorious  day  in  its 
womb." 

For  the  exegetical  literature,  see  my  Lehrluch  der  Einlei- 
tting,  p.  318;  also  Aug.  Koehler's  Weissagungen  MaleacMs 
erklart,  Erl.  1865. 


EXPOSITION. 


GOD'S  LOVE,  AND  THE  CONTEMPT  OF  HIS  NAME.— 
Chap.  i.  l-ii.  9. 

The  Lord  has  shown  love  to  Israel  (i.  2-5),  but  Israel 
refuses  Him  the  gratitude  which  is  due,  since  the  priests  despise 
His  name  by  offering  bad  sacrifices,  and  thereby  cherish  the 
delusion  that  God  cannot  do  without  the  sacrifices  (vers. 
6-14).  The  people  are  therefore  punished  with  adversity,  and 
the  priesthood  with  desecration  (ii.  1-9). 

Vers.  1-5.  The  first  verse  contains  the  heading  (see  the 
introduction),  "  The  burden  of  the  word  of  the  Lord"  as  in 
Zech.  ix.  1  and  xii.  1.  On  massa  (burden),  see  Nah.  i.  1. 
Tlie  prophet  commences  his  address  in  ver.  2,  by  showing  the 
love  for  which  Israel  has  to  thank  its  God,  in  order  that  on  the 
ground  of  this  fact  he  may  bring  to  the  light  the  ingratitude 
of  the  people  towards  their  God,  Ver.  2.  "  1  have  loved  you, 
saith  Jehovah  ;  and  ye  say,  Wherein  hast  Thou  loved  us  ?  Is  not 
Esau  a  brother  of  Jacob  ?  is  the  saying  of  Jehovah :  and  I  loved 
Jacob,  Ver.  3.  And  I  hated  Esau,  and  made  his  mountains  a 
waste,  and  his  inheritance  for  jacJeals  of  the  desert.  Ver.  4.  If 
Edom  says,  We  are  dashed  to  pieces,  but  will  build  up  the  ruins 
again,  thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts  :  They  vnll  build,  but  I  will 
pull  down :  and  men  will  call  them  territory  of  wickedness,  and 
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the  people  ivUh  whom  Jehovah  is  angry  for  ever.     Ver.  5.  And 
your  eyes  will  see  it;  and  ye  will  say,  Great  is  Jehovah  over  the 
border  of  Israel."     These  four  verses  form  neither  an  inde- 
pendent address,  nor  merely  the  first  member  of  the  following 
address,  but  the  introduction  and  foundation  of  the  whole  book. 
The  love  which  God  has  shown  to  Israel  ought  to  form  the 
motive  and  model  for  the  conduct  of  Israel  towards  its  God. 
nns  denotes  love  in  its  expression  or  practical  manifestation. 
The  question  asked  by  the  people,  "  Wherein  hast  Thou  shown 
us  love"?"  may  be  explained  from  the  peculiarities  of  ]Malachi's 
style,  and  is  the  turn  he  regularly  gives  to  his  address,  by  way 
of  introducing  the  discussion  of  the  matter  in  hand,  so  that  we 
are  not  to  see  in  it  any  intention  to  disclose  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  people.     The  prophet  proves  the  love  of  Jehovah  towards 
Israel,  from  the  attitude  of  God  towards  Israel  and  towards 
Edom.      Jacob  and  Esau,  the  tribe-fathers  of   both  nations, 
were  twin  brothers.      It  would  therefore  have  been  supposed 
that  the  posterity  of  both  the  Israelites  and  the  Edomites  would 
be  treated  alike  by  God.     But  this  is  not  the  case.     Even  be- 
fore their  birth  Jacob  was  the  chosen  one ;  and  Esau  or  Edom 
was  the  inferior,  who  was  to  serve  his  brother  (Gen.  xxv.  23, 
cf.  Rom.  ix.  10-13).     Accordingly  Jacob  became  the  heir  of 
the  promise,  and  Esau  lost  this  blessing.     This  attitude  on  the 
part  of  God  towards  Jacob  and  Esau,  and  towards  the  nations 
springing  from  them,  is  described  by  Malachi  in  these  words  : 
I  (Jehovah)  have  loved  Jacob,  and  hated  Esau.     The  verbs 
3ns,  to  love,  and  xyK*,  to  hate,  must  not  be  weakened  down  into 
loving  more  and  loving  less,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  falling  into 
the  doctrine  of  predestination.     Np.K*,  to  hate,  is  the  opposite  of 
love.     And  this  meaning  must  be  retained  here  ;  only  we  must 
bear  in  mind,  that  with  God  anything  arbitrary  is  inconceivable, 
and  that  no  explanation  is  given  here  of  the  reasons  which  de- 
termined the  actions  of  God.     Malachi  does  not  expressly  state 
in  what  the  love  of  God  to  Jacob  (i.e.  Israel)  showed  itself ;  but 
this  is  indirectly  indicated  in  what  is  stated  concerning  the 
hatred  towards  Edom.     The  complete  desolation  of  the  Edom- 
itish  territory  is  quoted  as  a  proof  of  this  hatred.    Ver.  Sb  does 
not  refer  to  the  assignment  of  a  barren  land,  as  Eashi,  Ewakl, 
and  Umbreit  suppose,  but  to  the  devastation  of  the  land,  which 
was  only  utterly  waste  on  the  western  moun'ains ;  whereas  it 
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was  by  no  means  barren  on  the  eastern  slopes  and  valleys  (see 
at  Gen.  xxvii.  39).  Tannotli  is  a  feminine  plural  form  of 
tan  =  tannlm  (Mic.  i.  8  ;  Isa.  xiii.  22,  etc.),  by  which,  according 
to  the  Syrio- Aramaean  version,  we  are  to  understand  the  jackal. 
The  meaning  dwelling-places,  which  Gesenius  and  others  have 
given  to  tannoth,  after  the  LXX.  and  Peshito,  rests  upon  a 
very  uncertain  derivation  (see  Eoediger  at  Ges.  Thes.  p.  1511). 
"  For  jackals  of  the  desert :"  i.e.  as  a  dwelling-place  for  these 
beasts  of  the  desert  (see  Isa.  xxxiv.  13).  It  is  a  disputed  point 
when  this  devastation  took  place,  and  from  what  people  it  pro- 
ceeded. Jahn,  Hitzig,  and  Koehler  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
only  of  the  most  recent  date,  because  otherwise  the  Edomites 
would  long  ago  have  repaired  the  injury,  which,  according  to 
ver.  4,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  done.  Ver.  4,  however, 
simply  implies  that  the  Edomites  would  not  succeed  in  the 
attempt  to  repair  the  injury.  On  the  other  hand,  vers.  2  and 
3  evidently  contain  the  thought,  that  whereas  Jacob  had  re- 
covered, in  consequence  of  the  love  of  Jehovah,  from  the  blow 
which  had  fallen  upon  it  (through  the  Chaldseans),  Esau's 
territory  was  still  lying  in  ruins  from  the  same  blow,  in  conse- 
quence of  Jehovah's  hatred  (Caspari,  Obad.  p.  143).  It  follows 
from  this,  that  the  devastation  of  Idumeea  emanated  from  the 
Cbaldseans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  objection  that  the  Edom- 
ites appear  to  have  submitted  voluntarily  to  the  Babylonians, 
and  to  have  formed  an  alliance  with  them,  does  not  say  much, 
since  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  raised  even  into  a 
position  of  probability ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  may  infer  with 
the  greatest  probability  from  Jer.  xlix.  7  sqq.,  as  compared  with 
XXV.  9,  21,  that  the  Edomites  were  also  subjugated  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Maurer's  assumption,  that  Idumasa  was  devastated 
by  the  Egyptians,  Ammonites,  and  Moabites,  against  whom 
Nebuchadnezzar  marched  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  is  perfectly  visionary.  The  threat  in  ver.  4, 
that  if  Edom  attempts  to  rebuild  its  ruins,  the  Lord  will  again 
destroy  that  which  is  built,  is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that 
Edom  will  never  recover  its  former  prosperity  and  power.  This 
was  soon  fulfilled,  the  independence  of  the  Edomites  being 
destroyed,  and  their  land  made  an  eternal  desert,  especially 
from  the  times  of  the  Maccabees  onwards  (see  i.  377).  The 
construction  of  Dili*  as  a  feminine  with  "lONn  may  be  explained 
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on  the  ground  that  the  land  is  regarded  as  the  mother  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  stands  synecdochically  for  the  population. 
Men  will  call  them  (DH^,  the  Edomites)  r^Vff.  ^"3,  territory,  land 
of  wickedness, — namely,  inasmuch  as  they  will  look  upon  the 
permanent  devastation,  and  the  failure  of  every  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  nation  to  rise  up  again,  as  a  practical  proof  that 
the  wrath  of  God  is  resting  for  ever  upon  both  people  and  land 
on  account  of  Edom's  sins. — Ver.  5.  These  ineffectual  attempts 
on  the  part  of  Edom  to  recover  its  standing  again  will  Israel 
see  with  its  eyes,  and  then  acknowledge  that  Jehovah  is  showing 
Himself  to  be  great  above  the  land  of  Israel.  ?l3jp  PJID  does  not 
mean  "  beyond  the  border  of  Israel"  (Drus.,  Hitzig,  Ewald, 
and  others).  ?  ?VO  does  not  mean  this,  but  simply  over,  above 
(cf.  Neh.  iii.  28  ;  Eccles.  v.  7).  '?^_i^.  is  not  a  wish,  "  Let  Him 
be  great,  i.e.  be  praised,"  as  in  Ps.  xxxv.  27,  xl.  17,  etc.  The 
expression  ''  -"133?  7j;d  does  not  suit  this  rendering ;  for  it  is  an 
unnatural  assumption  to  take  this  as  an  apposition  to  nin'j  in 
the  sense  of:  Jehovah,  who  is  enthroned  or  rules  over  the  border 
of  Israel.  Jehovah  is  great,  when  He  makes  known  His  great- 
ness to  men,  by  His  acts  of  power  or  grace. 

Vers.  6-14.  The  condemnation  of  that  contempt  of  the 
Lord  which  the  priests  displayed  by  offering  bad  or  blemished 
animals  in  sacrifices,  commences  with  the  following  verse.  Ver. 
6.  "A  son  honoureth  the  father,  and  a  servant  his  master.  And 
if  I  am  a  father,  where  is  my  honour  ?  and  if  I  am  a  master, 
where  is  my  fear  ?  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts  to  you,  ye  priests  who 
despise  my  name,  and  yet  say.  Wherein  have  we  despised  Thy 
name  ?  Ver.  7.  Ye  who  offer  polluted  bread  upon  my  altar,  and 
yet  say,  Wherewith  have  we  polluted  thee  ?  In  that  ye  say,  The 
table  of  Jehovah,  it  is  despised.  Ver.  8.  And  if  ye  offer  what  is 
blind  for  sacrifice,  it  is  no  wickedness  ;  and  if  ye  offer  what  is 
lame  and  diseased,  it  is  no  wickedness.  Offer  it,  now,  to  thy 
governor :  will  he  be  gracious  to  thee,  or  accept  thy  person  ?  saith 
Jehovah  of  hosts.  Ver.  9.  And  now,  supplicate  the  face  of  God, 
that  He  may  have  compassion  vpon  us :  of  your  hand  has  this 
occurred:  loill  He  look  upon  a  person  on  your  account'?  saith 
Jehovah  of  hosts."  This  reproof  is  simply  directed  against  the 
priests,  but  it  applies  to  the  whole  nation ;  for  in  the  times 
after  the  captivity  the  priests  formed  the  soul  of  the  national 
life.     In  order  to  make  an  impression  with   his  reproof,  the 
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prophet  commences  with  a  generally  acknowledged  truth,  by 
whicli  both  priests  and  people  could  and  ought  to  measure  their 
attitude  towards  the  Lord.  The  statement,  that  the  son  honours 
the  father  and  the  servant  his  master,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
moral  demand.  133';  is  not  jussive  (Targ.,  Luth.,  etc.)  ;  for  this 
would  only  weaken  the  prophet's  argument.  The  imperfect 
expresses  what  generally  occurs,  individual  exceptions  which 
are  sometimes  met  with  being  overlooked.  Malachi  does  not 
even  appeal  to  the  law  in  Ex.  xx.  12,  which  enjoins  upon 
children  reverence  towards  their  parents,  and  in  which  reve- 
rence on  the  part  of  a  servant  towards  his  master  is  also  implied, 
but  simply  lays  it  down  as  a  truth  which  no  one  will  call  in 
question.  To  this  he  appends  the  further  truth,  which  will 
also  be  admitted  without  contradiction,  that  Jehovah  is  the 
Father  and  Lord  of  Israel.  Jehovah  is  called  the  Father  of 
Israel  in  the  song  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii.  6),  inasm.uch  as  He 
created  and  trained  Israel  to  be  His  covenant  nation  ;  compare 
Is?.  Ixiii.  16,  where  Jehovah  is  called  the  Father  of  Israel  as 
being  its  Redeemer  (also  Jer.  xxxi.  9  and  Ps.  c.  3).  As  Father, 
God  is  also  Lord  (^ddoiilm :  plur.  majest.)  of  the  nation,  which 
He  has  made  His  possession.  But  if  He  is  a  Father,  the  honour 
which  a  son  owes  to  his  father  is  due  to  Him  ;  and  if  a  Lord, 
the  fear  which  a  servant  owes  to  his  lord  is  also  due  to  Him. 
The  suffixes  attached  to  '"li^a  and  ''^'■}iO  are  used  in  an  objective 
sense,  as  in  Gen.  ix.  2,  Ex.  xx.  17,  etc.  In  order  now  to  say 
to  the  priests  in  the  most  striking  manner  that  they  do  the 
opposite  of  this,  the  prophet  calls  them  in  his  address  despisers 
of  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  fortifies  this  against  their  reply 
by  proving  that  they  exhibit  this  contempt  in  their  performance 
of  the  altar  service.  With  regard  to  the  construction  of  the 
clauses  in  the  last  members  of  ver.  6,  and  also  in  ver.  7,  the 
participle  n'^ma  is  parallel  to  ''Of  \l'.i3,  and  the  reply  of  the 
priests  to  the  charge  brought  against  them  is  attached  to  these 
two  participial  clauses  by  "and  ye  say;"  and  the  antithesis  is 
exhibited  more  clearly  by  the  choice  of  the  finite  tense,  than  it 
would  have  been  by  the  continuation  of  the  participle.  Ver. 
7aa  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question  of  the  priests,  "  Wherein 
have  we  despised  Thy  name?"  for  the  answer  could  not  be 
jriven  in  the  participle ;  but  though  the  clause  commencing 
with  maggishim  does  explain  the  previous  rebuke,  viz.  that  they 
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despise  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  will  not  even  admit  that  this 
is  true,   it  is  not  in   the  form  of  an  answer  to  the  reply  of 
the  opponents,  but  by  a  simple  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the 
priests.     The  answer  is  appended  by  D?"^?.^?  in  ver.  lb  to  the 
reply  made  to  this  charge  also ;  and  this  answer  is  explained  in 
ver.'s  by  an  allusion  to  the  nature  of  the  sacrificial  animals, 
without  being  followed  by  a  fresh  reply  on  the  part  of  the 
priests,  because  this  fact  cannot  be  denied.     The  contempt  on 
the  part  of  the  priests  of  the  name  of  Jehovah,  i.e.  of  the  glory 
in  which  God  manifested  Himself  in  Israel,  was  seen  in  the 
fact  that  they  offered  polluted  bread  upon  the  altar  of  Jehovah. 
Lechem,  bread  or  food,  does  not  refer  to  the  shew-bread,  for 
that  was  not  offered  upon  the  altar,  but  is  the  sacrificial  flesh, 
which  is  called  in  Lev.  xxi.  6,  8,  17,  the  food  {lechem)  of  God 
(on  the  application  of  this  epithet  to  the  sacrifices,  see  the 
rem_arks  in  our  comm.  on  Lev.  iii.  11,  16).     The  prophet  calls 
this  food  ^^jp,  polluted,  blemished,  not  so  much  with  reference 
to  the  fact,  that  the  priests  offered  the  sacrifices  in  a  hypocritical 
or  impure  state  of  mind  (Ewald),  as  because,  according  to  ver. 
8,  the  sacrificial  animals  were  affected  with  blemishes  (mum), 
or  had  something  corrupt  (mosJtchdth)  about  them  (Lev.  xxii. 
20-25).     The  reply,  "Wherewith  have  we  defiled  Thee?"  is 
to  be  explained  from  the  idea  that  either  touching  or  eating 
anything  unclean  would  defile  a  person.     In  this  sense  they 
regard  the  offering  of  defiled   food  to  God  as  defiling   God 
Himself.     The  prophet  answers:  In  that  ye  represent  tlie  table 
of  Jehovah  as  something  contemptible.     The  table  of  Jehovah 
is  the  altar,  upon  which  the  sacrifices  {i.e.  the  food  of  God) 
were  laid.     HDJ  has  the  force  of  an  adjective  here:  contemp- 
tible.    They  represent  the  altar  as  contemptible  not  so  much 
in  words  or  speeches,  as  in  their  practice,  viz.  by  offering  up 
bad,  despicable  sacrificial  animals,  which  had  blemishes,  being 
either  blind,  lame,  or  diseased,  and  which  were  unfit  for  sacri- 
fices on  account  of  these  blemishes,  according  to  the  law  in 
Lev.  xxii.  20  sqq.     Thus  they  violated  both  reverence  for  the 
altar  and  also  reverence  for  Jehovah.     The  words  JJT  !''X  are 
not  to  be  taken  as  a  question,  but  are  used  by  the  prophet  in 
the  sense  of  the  priests,  and  thus  assume  the  form  of  bitter 
irony.     JJ"J,  bad,  evil,  as  a  calumniation  of  Jehovah.     In  order 
to  disclose  to  them  their  wrontr  in  the  most  striking  manner. 
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the  prophet  asks  them  whether  the  governor  (nna  :  see  at  Hag, 
i.  1)  would  accept  such  presents ;  and  then  in  ver.  9  draws 
this  conclusion,  that  God  also  would  not  hear  the  prayers  of 
the  priests  for  the  people.  He  clothes  this  conclusion  in  the 
form  of  a  challenge  to  supplicate  the  face  of  Jehovah  Qip  n^H; 
see  at  Zech.  vii.  2),  that  God  would  have  compassion  upon  the 
nation  ;  hut  at  the  same  time  he  intimates  by  the  question, 
whether  God  would  take  any  notice  of  this,  that  under  the  exist- 
ing circumstances  such  intercession  would  be  fruitless.  ?Ki  ''33 
is  selected  in  the  place  of  njn^  ^33,  to  lay  the  greater  emphasis 
upon  the  antithesis  between  God  and  man  (the  governor).  If 
the  governor  would  not  accept  worthless  gifts  graciously,  how 
could  they  expect  a  gracious  answer  to  their  prayers  from  God 
when  they  offered  such  gifts  to  Him  ?  The  suffix  in  133n''.  refers 
to  the  people,  in  which  the  prophet  includes  himself.  The 
clause  "  from  your  hand  has  nxt  (this :  viz.  the  offering  of 
such  reprehensible  sacrifices)  proceeded"  (cf.  Isa.  1.  11),  is  in- 
serted between  the  summons  to  pray  to  God  and  the  intimation 
of  the  certain  failure  of  such  intercession,  to  give  still  further 
prominence  to  the  unlawfulness  of  such  an  act.  The  question 
'1J1  Sfe'jri  is  appended  to  the  principal  clause  ^J"'?n,  and  ni'':3  D3p 
does  not  stand  for  Di?''P.3 :  will  He  lift  up  your  face,  i.e.  show 
you  favour?  but  D3p  is  causal,  "on  your  account"  (Koehler)  : 
''  will  He  regard  a  person,  that  is  to  say,  will  He  show  favour 
to  any  one,  on  your  account,  viz.  because  ye  pray  to  Him  for 
compassion,  when  these  are  the  actions  ye  perform?"  The 
view  of  Jerome,  Grotius,  and  Hitzig,  that  the  challenge  to  seek 
the  face  of  God  is  an  earnest  call  to  repentance  or  to  peniten- 
tial prayer,  is  at  variance  with  the  context.  What  follows,  for 
example,  is  opposed  to  this,  where  the  prophet  says  it  would  be 
better  if  the  temple  were  closed,  since  God  does  not  need 
sacrifices. 

Ver.  10.  "  0  that  there  were  one  among  you,  who  would  shut 
the  doors,  that  ye  might  not  light  mine  altar  to  no  purpose  !  I 
have  no  pleasure  in  you,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  and  sacrificial 
offering  does  not  please  me  from  your  hand.  Ver.  11.  For  from 
the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  setting  thereof  my  name  is  great 
among  the  nations,  and  in  every  place  incense  is  burned  and 
mcrifice  offered,  and  indeed  a  pure  sacrifice  to  my  name ;  for 
my  name  is  great  among  the  nations,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts. 
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Ver.  12.  And  ye  desecrate  it  with  your  saying:  the  talle  of 
Jehovah,  it  is  defiled,  and  its  fruit— contemptible  is  its  food. 
Ver.  13.  And  ye  say :  behold  what  a  plague  !  and  ye  blow  uvon 
it,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  and  ye  bring  hither  what  is^  robbed 
and  the  lame  and  the  sick,  and  thus  ye  bring  the  sacrificial  gift  i 
shall  I  take  pleasure  in  this  from  your  hand  ?  saith  Jehovah." 
The  construction  lipil  D33  ''D  is  to  be  explained  in  accordance 
with  Job  xix.  23:  "Who  is  among  you  and  he  would  shut," 
for  "  who  is  there  who  would  shut  1 "  and  the  question  is  to  be 
taken  as  the  expression  of  a  wish,  as  in  2  Sam.  xv.  4,  Ps.  iv. 
7,  etc. :  "would  that  some  one  among  you  would  shut ! "  The 
thought  is  sharpened  by  gam,  which  not  only  belongs  to  D33, 
but  to  the  whole  of  the  clause  :  "  O  that  some  one  would  shut," 
etc.  The  doors,  the  shutting  of  which  is  to  be  desired,  are  the 
folding  doors  of  the  inner  court,  in  which  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  stood;  and  the  object  of  the  wish  is  that  the  altar 
might  no  more  be  lighted  up,  not  "  by  lights  which  burned  by 
the  side  of  the  altar"  (Ewald),  but  by  the  shining  of  the  sacri- 
ficial fire  which  burned  upon  the  altar.  Djn,  in  vain,  i.e.  without 
any  object  or  use,  for  Jehovah  had  no  pleasure  in  such  priests 
or  such  worthless  sacrifices.  Minchdh  here  is  not  the  meat- 
offering as  distinguished  from  the  slain-offering,  but  sacrifice 
generally,  as  in  1  Sam.  ii.  17,  Isa.  i.  13,  Zeph.  iii.  10,  etc. 
Such  sacrifices  God  does  not  desire,  for  His  name  proves  itself 
to  be  great  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  so  that  pure 
sacrifices  are  offered  to  Him  in  every  place.  This  is  the  simple 
connection  between  vers.  10  and  11,  and  one  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  words.  Koehler's  objection,  that  such  a  line  of  argu- 
ment apparently  presupposes  that  God  needs  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  man  for  His  own  sake,  and  is  only  in  a  condition  to 
despise  the  sacrifices  of  His  nation  when  another  nation  offers 
Him  better  ones,  has  no  force,  because  the  expression  "  for  His 
own  sake,"  in  the  sense  of  "  for  His  sustenance  or  to  render  the 
perpetuation  of  His  being  possible,"  with  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  it,  is  neither  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  the  text,  nor  in  the 
explanation  referred  to.  God  does  indeed  need  no  sacrifices  for 
the  maintenance  of  His  existence,  and  He  does  not  demand  them 
for  this  purpose,  but  He  demands  them  as  signs  of  the  depend- 
ence of  men  upon  Him,  or  of  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  men 
that  they  are  indebted  to  God  for  life  and  every  other  blessing, 
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and  owe  Him  honour,  praise,  and  thanksgiving  in  return.  In 
this  sense  God  needs  sacrifices,  because  otherwise  He  would 
not  be  God  to  men  on  earth  ;  and  from  this  point  of  view  the 
argument  that  God  did  not  want  to  receive  the  reprehensible 
sacrifices  of  the  Israelitish  priests,  because  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  Him  by  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  all  places,  and 
therefore  His  name  was  and  remained  great  notwithstanding 
the  desecration  of  it  on  the  part  of  Israel,  was  a  very  proper 
one  for  attacking  the  delusion,  that  God  needs  sacrifices  for 
His  own  sustenance;  a  delusion  which  the  Israelitish  priests, 
against  whom  Malachi  was  contending,  really  cherished,  if  not 
in  thesi,  at  all  events  in  praxi,  when  they  thought  any  sacri- 
ficial animal  good  enough  for  God.  Koehler's  assumption,  that 
ver.  11  contains  a  subordinate  parenthetical  thought,  and  that 
the  reason  for  the  assertion  in  ver.  10b  is  not  given  till  vers. 
12,  13,  is  opposed  to  the  structure  of  the  sentences,  since  it 
necessitates  the  insertion  of  "  although"  after  "3  in  ver.  11. 

It  is  much  more  difiicult  to  decide  the  question  whether 
ver.  11  treats  of  what  was  already  occurring  at  the  time  of  the 
prophet  himself,  as  Hitzig,  Maurer,  and  Koehler  suppose  (after 
the  LXX ,  Ephr.,  Theod.  Mops.,  etc.),  or  of  that  which  would 
take  place  fn  the  future  through  the  reception  of  the  heathen 
into  the  kingdom  of  G  od  in  the  place  of  Israel,  which  would 
be  rejected  for  a  time  (Cyr.,  Theod.,  Jerome,  Luther,  Calvin, 
and  others,  down  to  Hengstenberg  and  Schmieder).  Both  of 
these  explanations  are  admissible  on  grammatical  grounds  ;  for 
such  passages  as  Gen.  xv.  14  and  Joel  iii.  4  show  very  clearly 
that  the  participle  is  also  used  for  the  future.  If  we  take  the 
words  as  referring  to  the  present,  they  can  only  mean  that  the 
heathen,  with  the  worship  and  sacrifices  which  they  offer  to  the 
gods,  do  worship,  though  ignorantly  yet  in  the  deepest  sense, 
the  true  and  living  God  (Koehler).  But  this  thought  is  not 
even  expressed  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  so  definite  or  general  a 
form,  either  in  Eom.  i.  19,  20,  where  he  teaches  that  the 
heathen  can  discern  the  invisible  being  of  God  from  His 
works,  or  in  Acts  xvii.  23  sqq.  in  his  address  at  Athens,  where 
he  infers  from  the  inscription  upon  an  altar,  "  to  the  unknown 
God,"  that  the  unknown  God,  whom  the  Athenians  worshipped, 
is  the  true  God  who  made  heaven  and  earth.  Still  less  is  this 
thouo-ht  contained  in  our  verse,     Malachi  does  not  speak  of  an 
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'•'  unknown  God,"  whom  all  nations  from  tlie  rising  to  the 
setting  of  the  san,  i.e.  over  all  the  earth,  worshipped,  but  says 
that  Jehovah's  name  is  great  among  the  nations  of  the  whole 
earth.  And  the  name  of  God  is  only  great  among  the  Gentiles, 
when  Jehovah  has  proved  Himself  to  them  to  be  a  great  God, 
so  that  they  have  discerned  the  greatness  of  the  living  God 
from  His  marvellous  works  and  thus  have  learned  to  fear  Him 
(cf.  Zeph.  ii.  11;  Ps.  xlvi.  9-11  ;  Ex.  xv.  11,  14-16).  This 
experience  of  the  greatness  of  God  forms  the  substratum  for 
the  offering  of  sacrifices  in  every  place,  since  this  offering  is 
not  mentioned  merely  as  the  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the 
name  of  Jehovah  is  great  among  the  nations;  but  in  the  clause 
before  the  last,  "  the  latter  is  also  expressly  placed  towards  the 
former  in  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect"  (Koehler).  The 
idea,  therefore,  that  the  statement,  that  incense  is  burned  and 
sacrifice  offered  to  the  name  of  Jehovah  in  every  place,  refers 
to  the  sacrifices  which  the  heathen  offered  to  their  gods,  is 
quite  inadmissible.  At  the  time  of  Malachi  the  name  of 
Jehovah  was  not  great  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  nor  were  incense  and  sacrifice  offered  to  Him  in  every 
place,  and  therefore  even  Hitzig  looks  upon  the  expression 
DipD"73a  as  "saying  too  much."  Consequently  we  must  under- 
stand the  words  prophetically  as  relating  to  that  spread  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  among  all  nations,  with  which  the  worship  of 
the  true  God  would  commence  "  in  every  place."  DipD"?33 
forms  an  antithesis  to  the  one  place,  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
to  which  the  worship  of  God  was  limited  during  the  time  of 
the  old  covenant  (Deut.  xii.  5,  6).  ICpp  is  not  a  partic.  nomi- 
nasc,  incense,  siiffimentum,  for  this  could  not  signify  the  burnt- 
offering  or  slain-offering  as  distinguished  from  the  meat-offering 
(minchdJi),  but  it  is  a  partic.  verbale,  and  denotes  not  the  kin- 
dling of  the  sacrificial  flesh  upon  the  altar,  but  the  kindlincr  of 
the  incense  {sujffitur)  ;  for  otherwise  C^jp  would  necessarily  stand 
before  ""Ji??)  since  the  presentation  preceded  the  burning  upon 
the  altar.  The  two  participles  are  connected  together  asyndetos 
and  without  any  definite  subject  (see  Ewald,  §  29,5,  a).  It  is 
true  that  minclidli  fhordh  does  actually  belong  to  muggdsli  as 
the  subject,  but  it  is  attached  by  Vav  explic.  in  the  form  of  an 
explanatory  apposition  :  offering  is  presented  to  my  name,  and 
indeed  a  sacrificial  gift  (minchdh  covering  every  sacrifice,  as 
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in  ver.  10).  The  emphasis  rests  upon  t'hordh,  pure,  i.e.  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  in  contrast  to  sacrifices 
polluted  by  faulty  animals,  such  as  the  priests  of  that  day  were 
accustomed  to  offer.^  In  the  allusion  to  the  worship,  which 
would  be  paid  by  all  nations  to  the  name  of  the  Lord,  there 
is  an  intimation  that  the  kingdom  of  God  will  be  taken  from 
the  Jews  who  despise  the  Lord,  and  given  to  the  heathen  who 
seek  God.  This  intimation  forms  the  basis  for  the  curse  pro- 
nounced in  ver.  14  upon  the  despisers  of  God,  and  shows  "that 
the  kingdom  of  God  will  not  perish,  when  the  Lord  comes  and 
smites  tlie  land  with  the  curse  (iv.  6),  but  that  this  apparent 
death  is  the  way  to  true  life"  (Hengstenberg). 

To  this  allusion  to  the  attitude  which  the  heathen  will 
assume  towards  Jehovah  when  He  reveals  His  name  to  them, 
the  prophet  appends  as  an  antithesis  in  vers.  12, 13  a  repetition 
of  the  reproof,  that  the  priests  of  Israel  desecrate  the  name  of 
the  Lord  by  that  contempt  of  His  name,  which  they  display  by 
offering  faulty  animals  in  sacrifice.  Ver.  12  is  only  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  rebuke  in  ver.  7.  '.^n  is  really  equivalent  to  QB"  riD 
and  ?xa  in  vers.  6  and  7,  and  ?NJD  to  nD3  in  ver.  7,  which  occurs 
in  the  last  clause  of  ver.  12  as  synonymous  with  it.  The  addi- 
tional words  '1J1  i3''J1  serve  to  strengthen  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  priests  concerning  the  table  of  the  Lord.  n^J  is  placed 
at  the  head  absolutely,  and  is  substantially  resumed  in  i?3S. 
3''3,  proventus,  produce,  income ;  the  suffix  refers  to  shulcJian 
Y'hdudh  (the  table  of  the  Lord).  The  revenue  of  the  table 
of  the  Lord,  i.e.  of  the  altar,  consisted  of  the  sacrifices  offered 
upon  it,  which  are  also  called  its  food.  The  assumption  is  an 
erroneous  one,  that  the  sentence  contains  any  such  thought  as 

^  In  Mai.  i.  11  the  Eomicb  Church  finds  a  biblical  foundation  for  its 
doctrine  of  the  bloodless  sacrifice  of  the  New  Testament,  i.e.  the  holy  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass  (see  Canones  et  decreta  concil.  Trident,  sess.  22),  under- 
standing by  minchdh  the  meat-offering  as  distinguished  from  the  bloody 
sacrifices.  But  even  if  there  were  any  ground  for  this  explanation  of  the 
word,  which  there  is  not,  it  would  furnish  no  support  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  since  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  has  a  totally 
different  meaning  from  the  meat-offering  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  word  is  precluded  by  the  parallel  "  burning  incense" 
or  "  frankincense."  If  burning  incense  was  a  symbol  of  prayer,  as  even 
Keincke  admits,  the  "  sacrificial  offering  "  can  only  have  denoted  the  spiri- 
tual surrender  of  a  man  to  God  (Rom.  xii.  1). 
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the  followincf :  "  Tlie  revenue  drawn  by  the  priests  from  the 
altar,  i.e.  the°sacrificial  flesh  which  fell  to  their  share,  was  con- 
temptible;" according  to  which  the  priests  would  be  represented 
as  declaring,  that  they  themselves  could  not  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
sacrifices  offered  without  disgust ;  for  they  could  not  possibly 
speak  in  this  way,  since  it  was  they  themselves  who  admitted 
the  faulty  animals.     If  the  flesh  of  blind,  lame,  or^  diseased 
animals  had  been  too  bad  for  food  in  their  estimation,  they 
would   not   have   admitted  such  animals  or  offered  them  in 
sacrifice  (Koehler).     Even  in  ver.  13  this  thought  is  not  im- 
plied.    ns^^riD  is  a  contraction  of  ns^n-no  (cf.  Ges.  §  20,  2,  a) : 
"What  a  weariness  it  is  !     The  object,  which  the  priests  declare 
to  be  a  burdensome  and  troublesome  affair,  can  only  be  inferred 
from  the  following  expression,  v'hippachtem  ^otho.     Hippe&ch 
signifies  here  to  blow  away,  like  3  O'sn  in  Ps.  x.  5,  which  is 
radically  connected  with  it,  i.e.  to  treat  contemptuously.     The 
suffix  inis  does  not  refer  to  ibsi,  but  to  '"  iD^'B'.     The  table  of 
Jehovah  (i.e.  the  altar)   they  treat  contemptuously.      Conse- 
quently the  service  at  the  altar  is  a  burden  or  a  trouble  to 
them,  whereas  this  service  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  honour 
and  a  privilege.     Jerome  thinks  that  instead  of  inix,  we  might 
read  '•nis,  which  is  found  in  a  good  number  of  codices ;  and 
according  to  the  Masora,  inis  has  found  its  way  into  the  text 
as  Tikkun  Sopherim  (compare  the  remarks  at  Hab.  i.  12  on  the 
Tikkune  Sopherim).     But  in  this  case  also  the  reading  in  the 
text  is  evidently  original  and  correct.     They  manifest  their 
contempt  of  the  altar  by  offering  in  sacrifice  that  which  has 
been  stolen,  etc.  (cf.  ver.  8).     The  first  Dn'<?L'.  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  referring  to  the  bringing  of  the  animals  to  the  altar  ; 
the  second  to  the  offering  of  the  animals  upon  the  altar ;  and 
nnjBriTiX  onsani  is  to  be  interpreted  thus :  "And  having  brought 
such  worthless  animals  to  the  slaughter,  ye  then  offer  the  sacri- 
ficial gift."     There  is  indeed  no  express  prohibition  in  the  law 
against  offering  gdsul,  or  that  which  has  been  stolen  ;  but  it 
was  shut  out  from  the  class  of  admissible  sacrifices  by  the  simple 
fact,  that  robbery  M'as  to  be  visited  with  punishment  as  a  crime. 
The  reproof  closes  with  the  question,  which  is  repeated  from 
ver.  8  (cf.  ver.  10),  whether  God  can  accept  such  sacrifices 
with  pleasure.     The  prophet  then  utters  the  curse  in  the  name 
of  God  upon  all  who  offer  bad  and  unsuitable  sacrifices. 
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Ver.  14.  ''And  cursed  is  he  who  deceives  whilst  there  is  in 
his  fioch  a  male  animal,  and  he  who  vows  and  sacrifices  to  the 
Lord  that  which  is  corrupt;  for  I  am  a  great  King,  saith 
Jehovah  of  hosts,  and  my  name  is  feared  among  the  nations." 
This  verse  is  not  attached  adversatively  to  ver.  ISb,  but  Vav  is 
the  simple  copula,  for  the  question  in  ver.  15b  has  a  negative 
"ense,  or  is  to  be  answered  by  "  No."  To  this  answer  there  is 
attached  the  curse  upon  all  the  Israelites  who  offer  such  sacri- 
fices to  God  as  have  not  the  characteristics  required  by  the 
law.  Two  cases  are  mentioned.  In  the  first  place,  that  when 
according  to  the  law  a  male  animal  ought  to  have  been  sacrificed, 
the  person  offering  the  sacrifice  offered  a  female,  i.e.  one  of  less 
value,  under  the  pretence  that  he  did  not  possess  or  could  not 
procure  a  male.  The  prophet  calls  this  ndkhal,  cheating.  The 
second  case  refers  to  votive  sacrifices ;  for  which  as  zebhach 
sh'ldmlm  (Lev.  xxii.  21)  both  male  and  female  animals  could 
be  used,  though  only  such  as  were  free  from  faults,  inas- 
much as  animals  having  any  moshchdth  are  declared  in  Lev. 
xxii.  25  to  be  not  acceptable.  Moshchdlh,  according  to  the 
Masoretic  pointing,  is  the  feminine  of  the  hoplial  participle 
for  liinne'D,  like  niB-O  for  nn'J.B'O  in  1  Kings  i,  15  (cf.  Ewald, 
§  188,  b,  and  Olshausen,  p.  393),  according  to  which  we  should 
have  to  think  of  a  female  animal  in  bad  condition.  This  point- 
ing, however,  is  probably  connected  with  the  view  still  defended 
by  Ewald,  Maurer,  and  Hitzig,  that  the  words  n?')  "^1^1  are  a 
continuation  of  the  circumstantial  clause  '131  K^ll,  and  that  ver. 
14  only  refers  to  votive  sacrifices  :  Cursed  is  the  deceiver  who 
has  in  his  flock  a  male,  but  vows  and  sacrifices  a  corrupt  female. 
This  view,  however,  is  evidently  opposed  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words.  If  IIJI  were  a  circumstantial  clause,  we  should  expect 
inii  wni.  Moreover,  since  even  female  animals  were  admissible 
for  votive  sacrifices,  the  vowing  and  offering  of  a  female  animal 
could  not  be  blamed  in  itself,  and  therefore  what  was  reprehen- 
sible was  not  that  a  female  animal  was  vowed  and  offered  in 
sacrifice  by  any  one,  but  that,  instead  of  offering  a  faultless 
animal  (tdmim),  he  presented  a  blemished  one.  We  must 
therefore  follow  the  ancient  translators  and  many  conmienta- 
tors,  who  read  moshchdth  (masc),  according  to  which  the  curse 
is  pronounced  upon  any  one  who  vowed  a  sacrifice  and  after- 
wards redeemed  his  vow  with  a  faulty  and  unsuitable  animal. 
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An  animal  was  moshchdlh,  corrupt,  when  it  had  any  fault,  which 
rendered  it  unsuitable  for  sacrifice.  The  reason  for  the  curse 
is  explained  by  reminding  them  of  the  greatness  of  God.  Be- 
cause Jehovah  is  a  great  King  and  His  name  is  feared  among 
the  nations,  to  offer  a  corrupt  animal  in  sacrifice  is  an  offence 
against  His  majesty. 

Chap.  ii.  1-9.  The  rebuke  administered  to  the  priests  for 
their  wicked  doings  is  followed  by  an  announcement  of  the 
punishment  which  they  will  bring  upon  themselves  in  case  they 
should  not  observe  the  admonition,  or  render  to  the  Lord  the 
reverence  due  to  His  name  when  discharging  the  duties  of 
their  office.  Ver.  1.  "And  71010,  ye  priests,  tJds  commandment 
comes  to  you.  Ver.  2.  If  ye  do  not  hear  and  lay  it  to  heart,  to 
give  glory  to  my  name,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  I  send  against 
you  the  curse  and  curse  your  blessings,  yea  I  have  cursed  them, 
because  ye  w.ll  not  lay  it  to  heart.  Ver.  3.  Behold  I  rebuke 
your  arm,  and  scatter  dung  upon  your  face,  the  dung  of  your 
feasts,  and  they  will  carry  you  away  to  it.  Ver.  4.  A  nd  ye  will 
perceive  that  1  have  sent  this  commandment  to  you,  that  it  may 
be  my  covenant  with  Levi,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts."  Ver.  1 
introduces  the  threat;  this  is  called  mitsvdh,  a  command,  not  as 
a  commission  which  the  prophet  received,  for  the  speaker  is  not 
the  prophet,  but  Jehovah  Himself ;  nor  as  "  instruction,  admo- 
nition, or  warning,"  for  mitsvdh  has  no  such  meaning.  Mitsvdh 
is  rather  to  be  explained  from  tsiuvdh  in  Nah.  i.  14.  The  term 
command  is  applied  to  that  which  the  Lord  has  resolved  to 
bring  upon  a  pei'son,  inasmuch  as  the  execution  or  accom- 
plishment is  effected  by  earthly  instruments  by  virtue  of  a 
divine  command.  The  reference  is  to  the  threat  of  punish- 
ment which  follows  in  vers.  2  and  3,  but  which  is  only  to  be 
carried  out  in  case  the  priests  do  not  hear  and  lay  to  heart, 
namely,  the  warning  which  the  Lord  has  addressed  to  them 
through  Malachi  (i.  6-13),  and  sanctify  His  name  by  their 
service.  If  they  shall  not  do  this,  God  will  send  the  curse 
against  them,  and  that  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place  He 
will  curse  their  blessings ;  in  fact,  He  has  already  done  so. 
B'rdkhoth,  blessings,  are  obviously  not  the  revenues  of  the 
priests,  tithes,  atonement-money,  and  portions  of  the  sacrifices 
(L.  de  Dieu,  Ros.,  Hitzig),  but  the  blessings  pronounced  by 
the  priests  upon  the  people  by  virtue  of  their  office.     These 
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God  will  curse,  i.e.  He  will  make  them  ineffective,  or  turn 
■Jiem    into   the   very   opposite.      ^'llil^?  Wl   is    not   a   simple, 
emphatic  repetition,  but  'nilK  is  a  perfect,'  which  affirms  that 
the  curse  has  already  taken  effect.     The  emphatic  v'gam,  and 
also,  and  indeed,  also  requires  this.     The  suffix  n  attached  to 
'ni-ix  is  to  be  taken  distributively  :  "  each  particular  blessing." 
In   the  second  place  God  will  rebuke  Vlin'riN,  i.e.  the   seed. 
But  since  the  priests  did  not  practise  agriculture,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  see  how  rebuking  the  seed,  i.e.  causing  a  failure  of  the 
crops,  could  be  a  punishment  peculiar  to  the  priests.    We  must 
therefore  follow  the  LXX.,  Aquila,  Vulg.,  Ewald,  and  others, 
and  adopt  the  pointing  in]n,  i.e.  the  arm.     Eebuking  the  arm 
does  not  mean  exactly  "  laming  the  arm,"  nor  manifesting  His 
displeasure  in  any  way  against  the  arm,  which  the  priests  raised 
to  bless  (Koehler).     For  it  was  not  the  arm  but  the  hand  that 
was  raised  to  bless  (Lev.  ix.  22  ;  Luke  xxiv.  50),  and  rebuk- 
ing signifies  something  more  than  the  manifestation  of  dis- 
pleasure.    It  is  with  the  arm  that  a  man  performs  his  business 
or  the  duties  of  his  calling ;  and  rebuking  the  arm,  therefore, 
signifies  the  neutralizing  of  the  official  duties  performed  at  the 
altar  and  in  the  sanctuary.     Moreover,  God  will  also  deliver 
them  up  to  the  most  contemptuous  treatment,  by  scattering 
dung  in  their  faces,  namely,  the  dung  of  their  feasts.     Cliag- 
ylm,  feasts,  is  used  raetonymically  for  festal  sacrifices,  or  the 
sacrificial  animals    slain   at  the  festivals   (cf.  Ps.   cxviii.  27). 
The  dung  of  the  sacrificial  animals  was  to  be  carried  away  to 
an  unclean  place  outside  the  camp  and  burned  there,  in  the 
case  of  the  sin-offerings,  upon  an  ash-heap  (Lev.  iv.  12,  xvi. 
27  ;  Ex.  xxix.  14).     Scattering  dung  in  the  face  was  a  sign 
and  figurative  description  of  the  most  ignominious  treatment. 
Through  the  expression  "  dung  of  your  festal  sacrifices,"  the 
festal  sacrifices  offered  by  these  priests  are  described  as  being 
themselves  dung ;  and  the  thought  is  this:  the  contempt  of  the 
Lord,  which  they  show  by  offering  blind  or  lame  animals,  or 
such  as  are  blemished  in  other  ways.  He  will  repay  to  them 
by  giving  them  up  to  the  greatest  ignominy.     The  threat  is 
strengthened   by  the   clause  IvK  DariX  XB'JI,  which   has   been 
interpreted,  however,  in  different  ways.     The  Yulgate,  Luther 
("  and  shall  remain  sticking  to  you  "),  Calvin,  and  others  take 
peresh  as  the  subject  to  Nf  j :  « the  dung  will  draw  the  priests 
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to  itself,  so  tliat  they  will  also  become  dung."  But  tibi  has  no 
such  meaning ;  we  must  therefore  leave  the  subject  indefinite  : 
they  (man)  will  carry  you  away,  or  sweep  you  away  to  it,  i.e. 
treat  you  as  dung.  When  they  should  be  treated  in  tlus  igno- 
minious manner,  then  would  they  perceive  that  the  threateninft 
had  come  from  the  Lord.  "  This  commandment  (niitsvdh)  is 
the  mitsvdh  mentioned  in  ver.  1.  The  infinitive  clause  which 
follows  announces  the  purpose  of  God,  in  causing  this  threat 
to  come  to  pass.  But  the  explanation  of  these  words  is  a  dis- 
puted point,  since  we  may  either  take  h'ntlil  (my  covenant)  as 
the  subject,  or  supply  hammitsvdh  (the  commandment)  from 
the  previous  clause.  In  the  first  case  ("  that  my  covenant  may 
be  with  Levi ")  the  meaning  could  only  be,  that  the  covenant 
with  Levi  may  continue.  But  although  hdydh  does  indeed 
mean  to  exist,  it  does  not  mean  to  continue,  or  be  maintained. 
We  must  therefore  take  hammitsvdh  as  the  subject,  as  Luther, 
Oalvin,  and  others  have  done  ("  that  it,  viz.  my  purpose,  may 
be  my  covenant  with  Levi").  Koehler  adopts  this,  and  has 
explained  it  correctly  thus:  "They  will  perceive  that  just  as 
Jehovah  has  hitherto  regulated  His  conduct  towards  Levi  by 
the  terms  of  His  covenant,  which  was  made  with  it  at  the  time 
of  its  departure  from  Egypt,  so  will  He  henceforth  let  it  be 
regulated  by  the  terms  of  the  decree  of  punishment  which  He 
has  resolved  upon  now,  so  that  this  decree  of  punishment  takes 
the  place,  as  it  were,  of  the  earlier  covenant."  Levi  is  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  which  culminated  in  the  priesthood.  The  attitude  of 
God  towards  the  priests  is  called  a  covenant,  inasmuch  as 
God  placed  them  in  a  special  relation  to  Himself  by  choosing 
them  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  which  not  only  secured 
to  them  rights  and  promises,  but  imposed  duties  upon  them,  on 
the  fulfilment  of  which  the  reception  of  the  gifts  of  divine  grace 
depended  (vid.  Deut.  x.  8,  9,  xxxiii.  8-10 ;  Num.  xviii.  1  sqq., 
XXV.  10  sqq.). 

To  explain  and  show  the  reason  for  this  thought,  the  real 
nature  of  the  covenant  made  with  Levi  is  described  in  vers. 
5-7  ;  and  vers.  8  and  9  then  show  how  the  priests  have  neu- 
tralized this  covenant  by  forsaking  the  way  of  their  fathers,  so 
that  God  is  obliged  to  act  differently  towards  them  now,  and 
deliver  them  up  to  shame  and  ignominy,  Ver.  5.  "  Mi/  cove- 
nant was  with  him  life  and  salvation,  and  I  lent  them  to  him  for 
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/"rar,  and  he  feared  me  and  trembled  before  my  name.  '\'"er.  6. 
Law  of  truth  was  in  his  mouth  and  there  ivas  no  perversity 
on  his  lips,  he  walked  with  me  in  salvation  and  integrity,  and 
brought  back  many  from  guilt.  Ver.  7.  For  the  priest's  lips 
should  keep  knowledge,  and  men  seek  law  from  his  mouth,  because 
he  is  a  messenger  of  Jehovah'''  In  ver.  5a  Di?B'ni  C^nn  are  the 
nominative  of  the  predicate.  "My  covenant  was  with  him 
life,"  etc.,  means,  my  covenant  consisted  in  this,  that  life  and 
salvation  were  guaranteed  and  granted  to  him.  The  elliptical 
mode  of  explaining  it,  viz.  "  my  covenant  was  a  covenant  of 
life  and  salvation,"  gives  the  same  sense,  only  there  is  no 
analogous  example  by  which  this  ellipsis  can  be  vindicated, 
since  such  passages  as  Num.  xxv.  12,  Gen.  xxiv.  24,  and  Hos. 
xiv.  3,  which  Hitzig  adduces  in  support  of  it,  are  either  of  a 
different  character,  or  different  in  their  meaning.  Shalom, 
salvation  (peace),  is  the  sum  of  all  the  blessings  requisite  for 
wellbeing.  Jehovah  granted  life  and  salvation  to  Levi,  i.e.  to 
the  priesthood,  for  fear,  viz.  as  the  lever  of  the  fear  of  God ; 
and  Levi,  i.e.  the  priesthood  of  the  olden  time,  responded  to 
this  divine  intention.  "  He  feared  me."  Niehath  is  the  niphal 
not  of  ndchath,  he  descended,  i.e.  humbled  himself  (Ewald, 
Reincke),  but  of  chdthath,  to  terrify,  to  shake,  which  is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  connection  with  sn;,  {e.g.  Deut.  xxxi.  8, 
Josh.  i.  9,  Jer.  i.  17).  Vers.  5  and  6  state  how  Levi  preserved 
this  fear  both  officially  and  in  life.  Torath  'emeth  (analogous  to 
mishpat  'gmeth  in  Zech.  vii.  9)  is  instruction  in  the  law  consist- 
ino'  in  truth.  Truth,  which  had  its  roots  in  the  law  of  Jehovah, 
was  the  rule  not  only  of  his  own  conduct,  but  also  and  more 
especially  of  the  instruction  which  he  had  to  give  to  the  people 
(cf.  ver.  7).  The  opposite  of  'emeth  is  'avldh,  perversity,  con- 
duct which  is  not  regulated  by  the  law  of  God,  but  by  selfish- 
ness or  sinful  self-interest.  Grammatically  considered,  the 
feminine  'avldh  is  not  the  subject  to  i^VDl,  but  is  construed  as 
tlie  object :  "they  found  not  perversity"  (cf.  Ges.  §  143,  \,b; 
Ewald,  §  295,  b).  Thus  he  walked  in  peace  (salvation)  and 
integrity  before  God,  B'shdlom  is  not  merely  in  a  state  of 
peace,  or  in  peaceableness,  nor  even  equivalent  to  D.??'  33^3 
(2  Kings  XX.  3),  but  according  to  ver.  5,  "  equipped  with  the 
salvation  bestowed  upon  him  by  God."  The  integritas  viice  is 
affirmed  in  ■iiE'''pa.     """HS  ^PTj,  to  walk  with  Jehovah,  denotes 
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the  most  conficlontlal  intercourse  with  God,  or  walking  as  it 
were  hy  the  side  of  God  (see  at  Gen.  v.  22).  Through  thh 
faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  calling,  Levi  {i.e.  the 
priesthood)  brought  many  back  from  guilt  or  iniquity,  that  is 
to  say,  led  many  back  from  the  way  of  sin  to  the  right 
way,  viz.  to  the  fear  of  God  (cf.  Dan.  xii.  3).  But  Levi  did 
nothing  more  than  what  the  standing  and  vocation  of  the  priest 
required.  For  the  lips  of  the  priest  should  preserve  knowledge. 
nn  is  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  His  will  as  revealed  in  the 
law.  These  the  lips  of  the  priest  should  keep,  to  instruct  the 
people  therein ;  for  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  priest  men  seek 
tordh,  law,  i.e.  instruction  in  the  will  of  God,  because  he  is  a 
messenger  of  Jehovah  to  the  people.  ^^(1?,  the  standing 
epithet  for  the  angels  as  the  heavenly  messengers  of  God,  is 
here  applied  to  the  priests,  as  it  is  in  Hag.  i.  13  to  the  prophets. 
Whilst  the  prophets  were  extraordinary  messengers  of  God, 
who  proclaimed  to  the  people  the  will  and  counsel  of  the  Lord, 
tlie  priests,  by  virtue  of  their  ofBce,  were  so  to  speak  the 
standing  or  ordinary  messengers  of  God.  But  the  priests  of 
that  time  had  become  utterly  untrue  to  this  vocation. 

Ver.  8.  "  But  ye  have  departed  from  the  way,  have  made 
many  to  stumble  at  the  law,  have  comtpted  the  covenant  of  Levi, 
saith  Jehovah  of  hosts.  Ver.  9.  Tims  I  also  make  you  despised 
and  base  with  all  the  people,  inasmuch  as  ye  do  not  keep  my 
ways,  and  respect  person  in  the  law."  T)?:!)  is  the  way  depicted 
in  vers.  6  and  7,  in  which  the  priests  ought  to  have  walked. 
rriina  um^^n  does  not  mean  "ye  have  caused  to  fall  by  in- 
struction "  (Koehler) ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  hattordh  (with  the 
article)  is  not  the  instruction  or  teaching  of  the  priests,  but 
the  law  of  God ;  and  secondly,  a  with  ?B'3  denotes  the  object 
against  which  a  man  stumbles  and  which  causes  him  to  fall. 
Hitzig  has  given  the  correct  explanation :  ye  have  made  the 
law  to  many  a  715^?^,  instead  of  the  light  of  their  way,  through 
your  example  and  through  false  teaching,  as  though  the  law 
allowed  or  commanded  things  which  in  reality  are  sin.  In 
this  way  they  have  corrupted  or  overthrown  the  covenant  with 
Levi.  *l?n,  with  the  article,  is  not  the  patriarch  Levi,  but  his 
posterity,  really  the  priesthood,  as  the  kernel  of  the  Levites. 
Hence  Jehovah  also  is  no  longer  bound  by  the  covenant,  but 
withdraws  from  the  priests  what  He  granted  to  the  Levi  who 
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was  faitliful  to  the  covenant,  -viz,  life  and  salvation  (ver.  5),  and 
makes  them  contemptible  and  base  with  all  the  people.  This 
is  simply  a  just  retribution  for  the  fact,  that  the  priests  depart 
from  His  ways  and  have  respect  to  men.  Battordli,  in  the  law, 
i.e.  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  they  act  with  partiality. 
For  the  fact  itself  compare  Mic.  iii.  11. 


CONDEMNATIOlSr  OF  MARRIAGES  WITH  HEATHEN  WOMEN 
AND  OF  DIVORCES.— Chap.  ii.  10-16. 

This  section  does  not  stand  in  any  close  connection  with 
the  preceding  one.  It  does  not  furnish  an  example  of  the 
stumbling  upon  the  law  mentioned  in  ver.  8  ;  nor  is  the  viola- 
tion of  the  covenant  of  the  fathers  (ver.  10)  or  of  the  marriacve 
covenant  (ver,  14)  appended  to  the  neutralizing  of  the  cove- 
nant of  Levi  on  the  part  of  the  priests  (vers.  8  and  4).  For 
there  is  no  indication  in  vers.  10-16  that  the  priests  gave  any 
impulse  tlirough  their  bad  teaching  to  the  breaches  of  the  law 
which  are  here  condemned  ;  and  the  violation  of  the  covenant 
of  the  fathers  and  of  the  marriage  covenant  forms  no  more  a 
thought  by  which  the  whole  is  ruled,  than  the  violation  of  tlie 
covenant  with  Levi  in  the  previous  section  (Koehler).  Tlie 
prophet  rather  passes  over  with  ver.  10  to  a  perfectly  new 
object,  namely,  the  condemnation  of  marriages  with  heathen 
women  (vers.  10-12),  and  of  the  frivolous  dissolution  of  mar- 
riages with  Israelitish  women,  whicli  was  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  former  (vers.  13-16).  This  sin  the  priests  have  only  so 
far  participated  in,  that  they  set  a  bad  example  to  the  people 
in  their  own  unprincipled  treatment  of  the  law,  which  might 
easily  lead  to  contempt  of  the  divine  ordinance  of  marriage. — 
Ver.  10.  "  Have  we  not  all  one  father'^  hath  not  one  God  created 
us?  wherefore  are  we  treacherous  one  towards  another,  to  desecrate 
the  covenant  of  our  fathers  ?  Ver.  11.  Jiidah  acts  treacherously, 
and  abomination  has  taken  place  in  Israel  and  in  Jerusalem ;  for 
Judah  has  desecrated  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  which  He  loves, 
and  marries  the  daughter  of  a  strange  god.  Ver.  12.  Jehovah  will 
cut  off,  to  the  man  that  doeth  this,  wakers  and  answerers  out  of 
t/ie  tents  of  Jacob,  and  him  that  offereth  sacrifices  to  Jehovah  of 
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Jiosts."  Miilachi  adopts  the  same  course  here  as  in  the  previous 
rebuke,  and  commences  with  a  general  clause,  from  which  the 
wrongfulness  of  marriages  with  heathen  women  and  of  frivo- 
lous  divorces  necessarily  followed.  The  one  father,  whom  all 
have,  is  neither  Adam,  the  progenitor  of  all  men,  nor  Abraham^ 
the  father  of  the  Israelitish  nation,  but  Jehovah,  who  calls 
Himself  the  Father  of  the  nation  in  ch.  i.  6.  God  is  the 
Father  of  Israel  as  its  Creator ;  not,  however,  in  the  general 
sense  in  which  He  is  Creator  of  all  men,  but  in  the  more 
sacred  sense,  according  to  which  He  made  Israel  the  people 
of  His  possession.  By  the  two  clauses  placed  at  the  head, 
Malachi  intends  not  so  much  to  lay  emphasis  upon  the  com- 
mon descent  of  all  the  Israelites,  by  virtue  of  which  they  form 
one  united  family  in  contrast  with  the  heathen,  as  to  say  that 
all  the  Israelites  are  children  of  God,  and  as  such  spiritual 
brethren  and  sisters.  Consequently  every  violation  of  the 
fraternal  relation,  such  as  that  of  which  the  Israelite  was 
guilty  who  married  a  heathen  woman,  or  put  away  an  Israel- 
itish wife,  was  also  an  offence  against  God,  a  desecration  of 
His  covenant.  The  idea  that  the  expression  "  one  father" 
refers  to  Abraham  as  the  ancestor  of  the  nation  (Jerome, 
Calvin,  and  others),  is  precluded  by  the  fact,  that  not  only  the 
Israelites,  but  also  the  Ishmaelites  and  Edomites  were  descended 
from  Abraham  ;  and  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  thinking 
of  Jacob,  because,  although  he  had  indeed  given  his  name  to 
Israel,  he  is  never  singled  out  as  its  ancsstor.  Nibhgad  is  the 
first  pers.  plur.  imperf.  hal,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in 
other  cases  hdgad  has  cliolem  in  the  imperfect ;  for  the  niphal 
of  this  verb  is  never  met  with.  The  Israelite  acted  faithlessly 
towards  his  brother,  both  when  he  contracted  a  marriaffe  with 
a  heathen  woman,  and  when  he  put  away  his  Israelitish  wife, 
and  thereby  desecrated  the  covenant  of  the  fathers,  i.e.  the 
covenant  which  Jehovah  made  with  the  fathers,  when  He 
chose  them  from  among  the  heathen,  and  adopted  them  as 
His  covenant  nation  (Ex.  xlx.  5,  6,  xxiv.  8).  The  reason  for 
this  rebuke  is  given  in  ver.  11,  in  a  statement  of  what  has 
taken  place.  In  order  the  more  emphatically  to  describe  this 
as  reprehensible,  bdg'dah  (hath  dealt  treacherously)  is  repeated 
and  applied  to  the  whole  nation.  Y'liuddh  (Judah),  construed 
fts  a  feminine,  is  the  land  acting  in  its  inhabitants.     Then  what 
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as  talien  place  is  described  as  nail^n,  abomination,  like  idolatry, 
ntchcraft,  and  other  grievous  sins  (of.  Deut.  xiii.  15,  xviii. 

sqq.),  in  which  the  name  Israel  is  intentionally  chosen  as  the 
oly  name  of  the  nation,  to  indicate  the  contrast  between  the 
oly  vocation  of  Israel  and  its  unholy  conduct.  In  addition  to 
srael  as  the  national  name  (=  Judah)  Jerusalem  is  also  men- 
loned,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  as  the  capital  and  centre  of 
be  nation.     What  has  occurred  is  an  abomination,  because 

udah  desecrates  '"  ^y,  i.e.  neither  the  holiness  of  Jehovah 
s  a  divine  attribute,  nor  the  temple  as  the  sanctuary,  still  less 
be  holy  state  of  marriage,  which  is  never  so  designated  in  the 
)ld  Testament,  but  Israel  as  the  nation  which  Jehovah  loved, 
srael  is  called  qodesh,  a  sanctuary  or  holy  thing,  as  tJ'ili^  Dj?j 
ihich  Jehovah  has  chosen  out  of  all  nations  to  be  His  peculiar 
ossession  (Deut.  vii.  6,  xiv.  2  ;  Jer.  ii.  3 ;  Ps.  cxiv.  2  ;  Ezra 
<..  2  :  see  Targ.,  Rashi,  Ab.  Ezra,  etc.).  Through  the  sin 
/hich  it  had  committed,  Judah,  i.e.  the  community  which  had 
eturned  from  exile,  had  profaned  itself  as  the  sanctuary  of  God, 
r  neutralized  itself  as  a  holy  community  chosen  and  beloved 
f  Jehovah  (Koehler).  To  this  there  is  appended,  though  not 
ill  the  last  clause,  the  statement  of  the  abomination  :  Judah, 
1  its  individual  members,  has  mari'ied  the  daughter  of  a 
trange  god  (cf.  Ezra  ix.  2  sqq. ;  Neh.  xiii.  23  sqq.).  By 
he  expression  "i2p.  7^  n?  the  person  married  is  described  as 
n  idolatress  {bath,  daughter  =  dependent).  This  involved  the 
esecration  of  the  holy  calling  of  the  nation.  It  is  true  that 
ti  the  law  it  is  only  marriages  with  Ganaanites  that  are  ex- 
iressly  forbidden  (Ex.  xxxiv.  16 ;  Deut.  vii.  3),  but  the  reason 
ssigned  for  this  prohibition  shows,  that  all  marriages  with 
leathen  women,  who  did  not  give  up  their  idolatry,  were 
hereby  denounced  as  irreconcilable  with  the  calling  of  Israel 
see  at  1  Kings  xi.  1,  2).  This  sin  may  God  punish  by  cut- 
inf  off  every  one  who  commits  it.  This  threat  of  punishment 
ver.  12)  is  indeed  only  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  wish,  but 
he  wish  has  been  created  by  the  impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
/"ery  different  and  by  no  means  satisfactory  explanations 
lave  been  given  of  the  expression  r\p\  -\V,  the  waking  one 
ly  the  participle  of  TiJ))  and  the  answering  one,  a  proverbial 
les-iription  of  the  posterity  of  the  wicked  man  formed  by  the 
ombination  of  opposites  (on  the  custom  of  expressing  totality 
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by  opposites,  see  Dietrich,  Abhandlmg  zur  heir.  Gramm,  p. 
201  sqq.),  in  which,  however,  the  meaning  of  the  word  1J?  still 
continues  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  rabbinical  explanation, 
which  is  followed  by  Luther,  viz.  teacher  and  scholar,  is 
founded  upon  the  meaning  excitare  given  to  the  verb  n^jr,  and 
the  excitans  is  supposed  to  be  the  teacher  who  stimulates  by 
questioning  and  admonishing.  But  apart  from  all  other  reasons 
which  tell  against  this  explanation,  it  does  not  suit  the  context; 
for  there  is  not  a  single  word  to  indicate  that  the  prophet  is 
speaking  only  of  priests  who  have  taken  foreign  wives  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  prophet  accuses  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  there- 
fore the  people  generally,  of  being  guilty  of  this  sin.  More- 
over, it  was  no  punishment  to  an  Israelite  to  have  no  rabbi  or 
teacher  of  the  law  among  his  sons.  The  words  are  at  any  rate 
to  be  taken  more  generally  than  this.  The  best  established 
meaning  is  vigil  et  respondens,  in  which  1V  is  taken  transitively, 
as  in  Job  xli.  2  in  the  chethib,  and  in  the  Ohaldee  "ly,  watcher 
(Dan.  iv.  10  (13)  and  14  (17)),  in  the  sense  of  vivus  quisque. 
In  this  case  the  proverbial  phrase  would  be  taken  from  the 
night-watchman  (J.  D.  Mich.,  Eos.,  Ges.  Thes.  p.  1004).  It 
is  no  conclusive  objection  to  this,  that  the  words  which  follow, 
nmp  &sm^  evidently  stand  upon  the  same  line  as  n:Vl  iP  and 
must  form  part  of  the  same  whole,  and  therefore  that  njjJI  "ly 
cannot  of  itself  embrace  the  whole.  For  this  conclusion  is  by 
no  means  a  necessary  one.  If  the  two  expressions  referred  to 
portions  of  the  same  whole,  they  could  not  well  be  separated 
from  one  another  by  api^'.  '^nsD.  Moreover,  the  limitation  of 
njjJl  -\V  to  the  age  of  childhood  founders  upon  the  artificial  in- 
terpretation which  it  is  necessary  to  give  to  the  two  words. 
According  to  Koehler  IJ?  denotes  the  child  in  the  first  stage  of 
its  growth,  in  which  it  only  manifests  its  life  by  occasionally 
waking  up  from  its  ordinary  state  of  deep,  death-like  slumber, 
and  nj'V  the  more  advanced  child,  which  is  able  to  speak  and 
answer  questions.  But  who  would  ever  think  of  calling  a  child 
in  the  first  weeks  of  its  life,  when  it  sleeps  more  than  it  wakes, 
a  waker  ?  Moreover,  the  sleep  of  an  infant  is  not  a  "  deep, 
death-like  slumber."  The  words  "  out  of  the  tents  of  Jacob," 
i.e.  the  houses  of  Israel,  belong  to  nn3\  The  last  clause  adds  the 
further  announcement,  that  whoever  commits  such  abomina- 
tions shall  have  no  one  <o  offer  a  sacrificial  gift  to  the  Lord. 
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These  words  are  not  to  be  taken  as  referring  to  tlie  priestly- 
caste,  as  Hitzig  supposes ;  but  Jerome  has  given  the  correct 
meaning :  "  and  whoever  is  willing  to  offer  a  gift  upon  the  altar 
for  men  of  this  description."  The  meaning  of  the  whole  verse 
is  the  following:  "May  God  not  only  cut  off  every  descendant 
of  such  a  sinner  out  of  the  houses  of  Israel,  but  any  one  who 
might  offer  a  sacrifice  for  him  in  expiation  of  his  sin." 

Ver.  13.  "And  this  ye  do  a  second  time:  cover  the  altar  of 
Jehovah  with  tears,  with  weeping  and  sighs,  so  that  He  does  not 
turn  any  more  to  the  sacrifice,  and  accept  the  well-pleasing  thing 
at  your  hand.  Ver.  14.  And  ye  say,  Wherefore?  Because 
Jehovah  has  been  witness  between  thee  and  the  wife  of  thy  youth, 
toioards  whom  thou  hast  acted  treacherously ;  whereas  she  is 
nevertheless  thy  companion,  and  the  wife  of  thy  covenant.  Ver.  15. 
And  not  one  did  so  ivho  had  still  a  remnant  of  spirit.  And 
what  (did)  the  one?  He  sought  seed  of  God.  Therefore  shall 
ye  take  heed  for  your  spirit,  and  deal  not  faithlessly  to  the  wife 
of  thy  youth.  Ver.  16.  For  I  hate  divorce,  saith  Jehovah,  the  God 
of  Israel ;  and  he  will  cover  loickedness  over  Ids  garment,  saith 
Jehovah  of  hosts.  Thus  shall  ye  take  heed  to  your  spirit,  and 
not  deal  treacherously''  In  these  verses  the  prophet  condemns 
a  second  moral  transgression  on  the  part  of  the  people,  viz.  the 
putting  away  of  their  wives.  By  shenUh  (as  a  second  thing, 
i.e.  for  the  second  time)  this  sin  is  placed  in  the  same  category 
as  the  sin  condemned  in  the  previous  verses.  Here  again  the 
moral  reprehensibility  of  the  sin  is  described  in  ver.  11,  before 
the  sin  itself  is  named.  They  cover  the  altar  of  Jehovah  with 
tears,  namely,  by  compelling  the  wives  who  have  been  put 
away  to  lay  their  trouble  before  God  in  the  sanctuary.  The 
inf.  constr.  introduces  the  more  minute  definition  of  DNt;  and 
npJNI  ''33  is  a  supplementary  apposition  to  n^OT,  added  to  give 
greater  force  to  the  meaning,  lij;  f??!?,  so  that  there  is  no 
more  a  turning  (of  Jehovah)  to  the  sacrifice,  i.e.  so  that  God 
does  not  graciously  accept  your  sacrifice  any  more  (cf  Num. 
xvi.  15).  The  following  infinitive  rinp?1  is  also  dependent  upon 
\''ii12,  but  on  account  of  the  words  which  intervene  it  is  attached 
with  '?.  p2i""i,  the  good  pleasure  or  satisfaction,  used  as  abstrac- 
tum  pro  concrete  for  the  well-pleasing  sacrifice.  Ver.  14, 
This  sin  also  the  persons  addressed  will  not  recognise.  They 
inquire  the  reason  why  God  will  no  more  graciously  accepf 
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their  sacrifices,  whereupon  the  prophet  discloses  tlieir  sin  in 
the  plainest  terms.  T^J?  =  i?''>i"^y,  as  in  Deut.  xxxl.  17, 
.Tudcr.  iii.  12,  etc.  The  words,  "because  Jehovah  was  a 
witness  between  thee  and  the  wife  of  thy  youth,"  cannot  be 
understood  as  Ges.,  Umbreit,  and  Koehler  assume,  in  accord- 
ance with  ch.  iii.  5,  as  signifying  that  Jehovah  had  interposed 
between  them  as  an  avenging  witness ;  for  in  that  case  TJ-'n 
would  necessarily  be  construed  with  3,  but  they  refer  to  the 
fact  that  the  marriage  took  place  before  the  face  of  God,  or 
with  looking  up  to  God ;  and  the  objection  that  nothing  is 
known  of  any  religious  benediction  at  the  marriage,  or  any 
mutual  vow  of  fidelity,  is  merely  an  argumentum  a  silentio, 
which  proves  nothing.  If  the  marriage  was  a  h'rith  'Eloldm 
(a  covenant  of  God),  as  described  in  Prov.  ii.  17,  it  was  also 
concluded  before  the  face  of  God,  and  God  was  a  witness  to 
the  marriage.  With  the  expression  "  wife  of  thy  youth"  the 
])rophet  appeals  to  the  heart  of  the  husband,  pointing  to  the 
love  of  his  youth  with  which  the  marriage  had  been  entered 
into;  and  so  also  in  the  circumstantial  clause,  thi'ough  which 
he  brines  to  the  light  the  faithless  treatment  of  the  wife  in 
putting  her  away  :  "  Yet  she  was  thy  companion,  who  shared 
tliy  joy  and  sorrow,  and  the  wife  of  thy  covenant,  with  whom 
thou  didst  make  a  covenant  for  life."  In  ver.  15a  the  prophet 
shows  still  further  the  reprehensible  character  of  the  divorce, 
by  rebutting  the  appeal  to  Abraham's  conduct  towards  Hagar 
as  inapplicable.  The  true  interpretation  of  this  hemistich, 
which  has  been  explained  in  very  different,  and  to  some  extent 
in  very  marvellous  ways,  is  obvious  enough  if  we  only  bear  in 
mind  that  the  subordinate  clause  v  Tvr\  iNK'lj  from  its  very 
position  and  from  the  words  themselves,  can  only  contain  a 
more  precise  definition  of  the  subject  of  the  principal  clause. 
The  affirmation  "  a  remnant  of  spirit  is  (was)  to  him  "  does  not 
apply  to  God,  but  only  to  man,  as  L.  de  Dieu  has  correctly 
observed.  Ru&ch  denotes  here,  as  in  Num.  xxvii.  18,  Josh. 
V.  1,  1  Kings  X.  5,  not  so  much  intelligence  and  consideration, 
as  the  higher  power  breathed  into  man  by  God,  which  deter- 
mines that  moral  and  religious  life  to  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  give  the  name  of  virtue.  By  'eclidd  (one),  therefore,  we 
cannot  understand  God,  but  only  a  man  ;  and  ^ni<  ^h  (not 
any  one  =  no  one,  not  one  man)  is  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
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tence,  whilst  the  object  to  nfc'y  must  be  supplied  from  the  pre- 
vious sentence  :  "  No  man,  who  has  even  a  remnant  of  reason, 
or  of  sense  for  right  and  wrong,  has  done,"  sc.  what  ye  are 
doing,  namely,  faithlessly  put  away  the  wife  of  his  youth. 
To  this  there  is  appended  the  objection :  "  And  what  did  tlie 
one  do?"  which  the  prophet  adduces  as  a  possible  exception 
that  may  be  taken  to  his  statement,  for  the  purpose  of  refutincr 
it.  The  words  insn  HDi  are  elliptical,  the  verb  HK'y,  which 
may  easily  be  supplied  from  the  previous  clause,  being  omitted 
(cf.  Eccl.  ii.  12).  "inxn,  not  unus  aliqids,  but  the  well-known 
one,  whom  it  was  most  natural  to  think  of  when  the  question 
in  hand  was  that  of  putting  away  a  wife,  viz.  Abraham,  who 
put  away  Hagar,  by  whom  he  had  begotten  Ishmael,  and  who 
was  therefore  also  his  wife  (Gen.  xxi.).  The  prophet  therefore 
replies,  that  Abraham  sought  to  obtain  the  seed  promised  him 
by  God,  i.e.  he  dismissed  Hagar,  because  God  promised  to  give 
him  the  desired  posterity,  not  in  Ishmael  through  the  maid 
Hagar,  but  through  Sarah  in  Isaac,  so  that  in  doing  this  he 
was  simply  acting  in  obedience  to  the  word  of  God  (Gen. 
xxi.  12).  After  meeting  this  possible  objection,  Malachi  warns 
his  contemporaries  to  beware  of  faithlessly  putting  away  their 
wives.  The  Vav  before  nishmartem  is  the  Vav  rel.,  througli 
which  the  perfect  acquires  the  force  of  a  cohortative  as  a 
deduction  from  the  facts  before  them,  as  in  JT'B'VI  in  1  Kings 
ii.  6  (see  Ewald,  §  342,  c).  inna  "iDE'J  is  synonymous  with 
iC^'Wa  "iat?'J  in  Jer.  xvii.  21,  and  this  is  equivalent  to  iE'33^  n»E'3 
in  Deut.  iv.  15  and  Josh,  xxiii.  11.  The  instrumental  view 
of  3  ("  by  means  of  the  Spirit :"  Koehler)  is  thus  proved  to  be 
inadmissible.  "Take  heed  to  your  spirit,"  i.e.  beware  of  losing 
your  spirit.  We  need  not  take  rudch  in  a  different  sense  here 
from  that  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  clause  immediately  pre- 
cedino';  for  with  the  loss  of  the  spiritual  and  moral  vis  vitce, 
which  has  been  received  from  God,  the  life  itself  perishes. 
What  it  is  that  they  are  to  beware  of  is  stated  in  the  last 
clause,  which  is  attached  by  the  simple  copula  (Vav),  and  in 
which  the  address  passes  from  the  second  person  into  the  third, 
to  express  what  is  affirmed  as  applying  to  every  man.  This 
interchange  of  thou  (in  wife  of  thy  youth)  and  he  (in  li^)  in 
the  same  clause  appears  very  strange  to  our  mode  of  thought 
and  speech ;  but  it  is  not  without  analogy  in  Hebrew  (e.g.  in 
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Isa,  i.  29;  cf.  Ewald,  §  319,  a),  so  that  we  have  no  right  to 
alter  I'iy  into  ij^ri,  since  the  ancient  versions  and  the  readings 
of  certain  codices  do  not  furnish  sufficient  critical  authority  for 
such  a  change.  The  subject  in  ^j?'.  is  naturally  thought  of  as 
indefinite :  any  one,  men.  This  warning  is  accounted  for  in 
ver.  16,  first  of  all  in  the  statement  that  God  hates  putting 
away.  nW  is  the  inf.  constr.  piel  and  the  object  to  X3K' : 
"  the  sending  away  (of  a  wife),  divorce."  K^B'  is  a  participle, 
the  pronominal  subject  being  omitted,  as  in  maggid  in  Zech. 
ix.  12,  because  it  may  easily  be  inferred  from  the  following 
words:  '"  ipX  (saith  the  Lord  of  hosts).  The  thought  is  not 
at  variance  with  Deut.  xxiv.  1  sqq.,  where  the  putting  away  of 
a  wife  is  allowed ;  for  this  was  allowed  because  of  the  hardness 
of  their  hearts,  whereas  God  desires  that  a  marriage  should  be 
kept  sacred  (cf.  Matt.  xix.  3  sqq.  and  the  comm.  on  Deut. 
xxiv.  1-5).  A  second  reason  for  condemning  the  divorce  is 
given  in  the  words  '?  ?y  Don  nD31,  which  do  not  depend  upon 
Wb'  '3,  but  form  a  sentence  co-ordinate  to  this.  We  may  either 
vender  these  words,  "  he  (who  puts  away  his  wife)  covers  his 
garment  with  sin,"  or  "  sin  covers  his  garment."  The  meaning 
is  the  same  in  either  case,  namely,  that  wickedness  will  adhere 
irremoveably  to  such  a  man.  The  figurative  expression  may 
be  explained  from  the  idea  that  the  dress  refiects  the  inward 
part  of  a  man,  and  therefore  a  soiled  garment  is  a  symbol  of 
uncleanness  of  heart  (cf.  Zech.  iii.  4 ;  Isa.  Ixiv.  5 ;  Rev.  iii.  4, 
vii.  14).  With  a  repetition  of  the  warning  to  beware  of  this 
faithlessness,  the  subject  is  brought  to  a  close. 


THE  DAY  OF  THE  LORD.— Chap.  ii.  17-iv.  6. 

In  this  section  the  prophet's  words  are  directed  against  the 
spirit  of  discontent  and  murmuring  which  prevailed  amonfT  the 
people,  who  lost  faith  in  all  the  promises  of  God,  because 
the  expected  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  for  the 
good  of  His  people  did  not  take  place  at  once,  and  in  their 
despair  called  even  the  holiness  and  justice  of  God  in  question, 
and  began  to  deny  the  coming  of  the  Lord  to  judge  the  world. 
The  prophet  lets  the  feelings  of  the  people  express  themselves 
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in  cli.  ii.  17,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  them  with  an  announce- 
ment of  the  day  of  the  Lord  and  its  true  nature,  in  ch.  iii.  and 
iv.  Before  His  coming  the  Lord  will  send  a  messenger,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  Him.  He  Himself  will  then  suddenly 
come,  and  that  to  refine  His  people  by  the  fire  of  judgment 
and  to  exterminate  the  sinners  (ch.  iii.  1-6).  The  people  are 
retarding  the  revelation  of  the  promised  salvation  through  their 
tinfaithfulness  to  God  (vers.  7-12),  and  preparing  destruction 
for  themselves  by  their  impatient  murmuring ;  for  in  the  day 
of  judgment  none  but  the  righteous  find  mercy  :  the  judgment 
will  make  manifest  the  distinction  between  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked  (vers.  13-18),  and  bring  destruction  to  the  wicked, 
and  salvation  to  the  godly  (ch.  iv.  1-3).  Tlie  prophecy  then 
closes  with  the  admonition  to  lay  to  heart  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  with  an  announcement  that  the  Lord  will  send  the  prophet 
Elijah  before  the  day  of  His  coming,  to  call  the  degenerate 
nation  to  repentance,  in  order  that  when  He  appears  the  land 
may  not  be  smitten  with  the  curoe  (vers.  4-6). 

Ch.  ii.  17.  "  Ye  weary  Jehovah  with  your  words,  and  say, 
Wherewith  do  we  weary?  In  that  ye  say,  Every  evil-doer  is  good 
in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah,  and  He  takes  pleasure  in  them,  or  where 
is  the  God  of  judgment  ?"  The  persons  who  are  introduced  as 
speaking  here  are  neither  the  pious  Israelites,  who  were  not 
only  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  their  heavy  afflictions,  but 
indignant  at  the  prosperity  of  their  godless  countrymen,  and 
were  thus  impelled  to  give  utterance  to  despairing  complaints, 
and  doubts  as  to  the  justice  of  God  (Theodoret)  ;  nor  a  middle 
class  between  the  truly  pious  and  perfectly  godless,  consisting 
of  those  who  were  led  by  a  certain  instinctive  need  to  adopt 
the  faith  inherited  from  the  fathers,  and  sought  to  fulfil  the 
commandments  of  the  moral  law  of  God,  but  the  foundations 
of  whose  faith  and  piety  were  not  deep  enough  for  them 
humbly  to  submit  themselves  to  the  marvellous  ways  of  God, 
so  that  whenever  the  dealings  of  God  did  not  correspond  to 
their  expectations,  they  lost  their  faith  in  Him  and  turned 
their  backs  upon  liim  (Koehler).  The  whole  of  the  contents 
of  this  section  are  opposed  to  the  first  assumption.  Those  who 
murmured  against  God  were,  according  to  ch.  iii.  7  sqq.,  such 
as  had  departed  like  the  fathers  from  the  law  of  God  and 
defrauded    God  in  the  tithes  and   heave-offerings,    and  with 
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whom  those  who  feared  God  are  contrasted  in  vers.  16  sqq. 
Moreover,  the  reproach  brought  against  them  in  ch.  ii.  17, 
"Ye  weary  Jehovah  with  your  words,"  and  in  ch.  iii.  13, 
"  Your  words  put  constraint  upon  me,"  show  that  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  righteous,  who,  while  bending  under  the  burden 
of  temptation,  appear  to  have  raised  similar  complaints  ;  as  we 
read  for  example  in  Ps.  xxxvii.,  xlix.,  and  Ixxiii.  The  second 
view  is  precluded  by  the  absence,  not  only  of  every  trace  of  the 
nation  being  divided  into  three  classes,  but  also  of  every  indi- 
cation that  those  who  murmured  thus  had  endeavoured  to  fulfil 
the  commandments  of  the  moral  law  of  God.  The  answer  of 
the  Lord  to  this  murmuring  is  addressed  to  the  whole  nation 
as  one  which  had  departed  from  His  commandments,  and  de- 
frauded God  with  the  tithes  and  sacrifices  (ch.  iii.  7,  8).  The 
judgment  which  they  wanted  to  see  would  fall,  according  to 
ch.  iii.  5,  upon  the  sorcerers,  adulterers,  and  other  gross  sinners; 
and  in  ch.  iii.  16-18  the  only  persons  distinguished  from  these 
are  the  truly  righteous  who  remember  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
It  clearly  follows  from  this,  that  the  feelings  expressed  in  ch. 
ii.  17  and  iii.  13  were  not  cherished  by  the  whole  nation  with- 
out exception,  but  only  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  in 
contrast  with  whom  the  small  handful  of  godly  men  formed  a 
vanishing  minority,  which  is  passed  over  in  the  attack  made 
upon  the  spirit  prevailing  in  the  nation.  This  disposition  vents 
itself  in  the  words  :  Every  one  who  does  evil  is  good  in  the 
eyes  of  God,  and  Jehovah  takes  pleasure  in  the  wicked.  By 
]n  n'f]!  the  murmurers  mean,  not  notorious  sinners  in  their 
midst,  but  the  heathen  who  enjoyed  undisturbed  prosperity. 
To  give  a  reason  for  this  fancy,  they  inquire,  Where  is  the 
God  of  judgment  ?  is,  "  or,"  i.e.  if  this  be  not  the  case,  as  in 
Job  xvi.  3,  xxii.  11,  why  does  not  God  punish  the  ungodly 
heathen  ?  why  does  He  not  interpose  as  judge,  if  He  has  no 
pleasure  in  the  wicked  ?  Such  speeches  as  these  the  prophet 
calls  Win,  a  wearying  of  God  (cf.  Isa.  xliii.  23,  24). 

Ch.  iii.  1-6.  Coming  of  the  Lord  to  judgment.  Ver.  1. 
"  Behold,  I  send  my  messenger,  that  he  may  prepare  the  way 
before  me ;  and  the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  will  suddenly  come  to 
His  temple,  and  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  whom  ye  desire  ;  behold 
he  comes,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts."  To  the  question.  Where  ia 
or  remains  the  God  of  judgment  1  the  Lord  Himself  replies 
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tliat  He  will  suddenly  come  to  His  temple,  but  that  before  His 
coming  He  will  send  a  messenger  to  prepare  the  way  for  Him. 
The  announcement  of  this  messenger  rests  upon  the  prophecy 
in  Isa.  xl.  3  sqq.,  as  the  expression  tJlT  njM,  which  is  borrowed 
from  that  passage,  clearly  shows.  The  person  whose  voice 
Isaiah  heard  calling  to  make  the  way  of  Jehovah  in  the  desert, 
that  the  glory  of  the  Lord  might  be  revealed  to  all  flesh,  is 
here  described  as  ^^fP,  whom  Jehovah  will  send  before  Him, 
{.e.  before  His  coming.  This  mal'dkh  is  not  a  heavenly  mes- 
senger, or  spiritual  being  (Rashi,  Kimchi),  nor  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  Kar  i^o^'^v,  who  is  mentioned  afterwards  and  called 
maVahh  liabb'rith,  but  an  earthly  messenger  of  the  Lord,  and 
indeed  the  same  who  is  called  the  prophet  Elijah  in  ver.  23, 
and  therefore  not  "  an  ideal  person,  viz.  the  whole  choir  of 
divine  messengers,  who  are  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming 
of  salvation,  and  open  the  door  for  the  future  grace"  (Hengst.), 
but  a  concrete  personality — a  messenger  who  was  really  sent  to 
the  nation  in  John  the  Baptist  immediately  before  the  coming 
of  the  Lord.  The  ideal  view  is  precluded  not  only  by  the 
historical  fact,  that  not  a  single  prophet  arose  in  Israel  during 
the  whole  period  between  Malachi  and  John,  but  also  by  the 
context  of  the  passage  before  us,  according  to  which  the  send- 
ing of  the  messenger  was  to  take  place  immediately  before  the 
comincf  of  the  Lord  to  His  temple.  It  is  true  that  in  ch.  ii.  7 
the  priest  is  also  called  a  messenger  of  Jehovah ;  but  the  ex- 
pression n.c'B'  ^J?lii  (behold  I  send)  prevents  our  understanding 
the  term  mal'dkh  as  referring  to  the  priests,  or  even  as  includ- 
ing them,  inasmuch  as  "  sending"  would  not  apply  to  the  priests 
as  the  standing  mediators  between  the  Lord  and  His  people. 
Moreover,  it  was  because  the  priests  did  not  fulfil  their  duty 
as  the  ordinary  ambassadors  of  God  that  the  Lord  was  about  to 
send  an  extraordinary  messenger.  Preparing  the  way  (^"JT  nja, 
an  expression  peculiar  to  Isaiah  :  compare  Isa.  xl.  3 ;  also,  Isa. 
Ivii.  14  and  Ixii.  10),  by  clearing  away  the  impediments  lying  in 
the  road,  denotes  the  removal  of  all  that  retards  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  to  His  people,  i.e.  the  taking  away  of  enmity  to  God  and 
of  uno-odliness  by  the  preaching  of  repentance  and  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners.  The  announcement  of  this  messenger  therefore 
implied,  that  the  nation  in  its  existing  moral  condition  was  not 
yet  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  Lord,  and  therefore  had 
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no  ground  for  murmuring  at  the  delay  of  the  manifestation  of 
the  divine  glory,  but  ought  rather  to  murmur  at  its  own  sin 
and  estrangement  from  God.  When  the  way  shall  have  been 
prepared,  "the  Lord  will  suddenly  come.  Cixna,  not  statim, 
immediately  (Jerome),  but  unexpectedly.  "This  suddenness 
is  repeated  in  all  the  acts  and  judgments  of  the  Lord.  The 
Lord  of  cjlory  always  comes  as  a  thief  in  the  night  to  those 
who  sleepin  their  sins"  (Sciimieder).  "The  Lord"  (hd'dJon) 
is  God ;  this  is  evident  both  from  the  fact  that  He  comes  to 
His  temple,  i.e.  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  and  also  from  the  rela- 
tive clause  "whom  ye  seek,"  which  points  back  to  the  question, 
"Where  is  the  God  of  judgment?"  (ch.  ii.  17.)  The  Lord 
comes  to  His  temple  (hekhdl,  lit.  palace)  as  the  God-king  of 
Israel,  to  dwell  therein  for  ever  (cf.  Ezek.  xliii.  7,  xxxvii. 
26,  27).  And  He  comes  as  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  for 
whom  the  people  are  longing.  The  identity  of  the  angel  of 
the  covenant  with  the  "  Lord"  (ha'ddon)  is  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  doubt  by  the  parallelism  of  the  clauses,  and  the 
notion  is  thereby  refuted  that  the  "  covenant  angel"  is  identical 
with  the  person  previously  mentioned  as  ^JXpD  (Hitzig,  Maurer, 
etc.).  This  identity  does  not  indeed  exclude  a  distinction  of 
person ;  but  it  does  exclude  a  difference  between  the  two,  or 
the  opinion  that  the  angel  of  the  covenant  is  that  mediator 
whom  Isaiah  had  promised  (Isa.  xlii.  6)  as  the  antitype  of 
Moses,  and  the  mediator  of  a  new,  perfect,  and  eternally- 
enduring  covenant  relation  between  God  and  Israel  (Hof- 
mann,  Scliriftbeweis,  i.  p.  183).  For  it  was  not  for  a  second 
Moses  that  the  people  were  longing,  or  for  a  mediator  of  the 
new  covenant,  but  for  the  coming  of  God  to  judgment.  The 
coming  of  the  Lord  to  His  temple  is  represented  as  a  coming 
of  the  covenant  angel,  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  Jehovah 
had  in  the  olden  time  revealed  His  glory  in  His  MaVahh  in 
a  manner  perceptible  to  the  senses,  and  that  in  this  mode  of 
revelation  He  had  not  only  redeemed  Israel  out  of  the  hand 
of  Egypt  (Ex.  iii.  6  sqq.),  gone  before  the  army  of  Israel  (Ex. 
xiv.  19),  and  led  Israel  through  the  desert  to  Canaan  (Ex. 
xxiii.  20  sqq.,  xxxiii.  14  sqq.),  but  had  also  filled  the  temple 
with  His  glory.  The  covenant,  in  relation  to  which  the 
MuVahh,  who  is  of  one  essence  with  Jehovah,  is  here  called 
the  angel  of  the  covenant,  is  not  the  new  covenant  promised 
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in  Jer.  xxxi.  31  sqq.,  but  the  covenant  of  Jeliovali  with  Israel, 
according  to  which  Jehovah  dwells  in  the  midst  of  Israel, 
and  manifests  His  gracious  presence  by  blessing  the  righteous 
and  punishing  the  ungodly  (cf.  Ex.  xxv.  8 ;  Lev.  xxvi.  11,  12  ; 
Deut.  iv.  24  ;  Isa.  xxxiii.  14) :  (Koehler).  The  words  "  Behold 
\e  (the  covenant  angel)  cometh"  serve  to  confirm  the  assur- 
ance, and  are  still  further  strengthened  by  'X  ''"''  "lOX  (saith 
Jehovah  of  hosts).  This  promise  was  fulfilled  in  the  coming 
of  Christ,  in  whom  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  the  Logos,  be- 
came flesh,  and  in  the  sending  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  pre  ■ 
pared  the  way  for  Him.     (See  also  at  ver.  24.) 

With  the  coming  of  the  Lord  the  judgment  will  also  begin  ; 
not  the  judgment  upon  the  heathen,  however,  for  which  the 
ungodly  nation  was  longing,  but  the  judgment  upon  the  god- 
less members  of  the  covenant  nation.  Ver.  2.  "  And  who 
endures  the  day  of  His  coming  ?  and  who  can  stand  at  His 
appearing  f  for  He  is  like  the  smelter  s  fire,  and  like  washers' 
lye:  Ver.  3.  And  will  sit  smelting  and  purifying  silver,  and  will 
purify  the  children  of  Levi,  and  refine  like  gold  and  silver,  that 
they  may  he  offering  to  Jehovah  His  sacrifice  in  righteousness. 
Ver.  4.  And  the  sacrifice  of  Judali  and  Jerusalem  will  he 
pleasant,  as  in  the  days  of  the  olden  time,  and  as  in  the  years 
of  the  past."  The  question  "  who  endures  the  day "  has  a 
negative  meaning,  like  'O  in  Isa.  liii.  1  :  no  one  endures  it 
(for  the  fact  itself  compare  Joel  ii.  11).  The  prophet  is 
speaking  to  the  ungodly.  The  second  clause  is  sj'nonymous. 
^oy,  to  remain  standing,  in  contrast  with  falling,  or  sinking 
under  the  burden  of  the  judgment.  The  reason  for  this  is 
given  in  the  second  hemistich.  The  Lord  when  He  comes 
will  be  like  a  smelter's  fire,  which  burns  out  all  the  corrupt 
ingredients  that  are  mixed  with  the  gold  and  silver  (cf.  Zech. 
xiii.  9),  and  like  the  lye  or  alkaline  salt  by  which  clothes  are 
cleansed  from  dirt  (cf.  Isa.  iv.  4).  The  double  figure  has  but 
one  meaning;  hence  only  the  first  figure  is  carried  out  in 
ver.  3,  a  somewrhat  different  turn  being  given  to  it,  since  the 
Lord  is  no  longer  compared  to  the  fire,  but  represented  as  a 
smelter.  As  a  smelter  purifies  gold  and  silver  from  the  dross 
adhering  to  it,  so  will  the  Lord  refine  the  sons  of  Levi,  by 
whom  the  priests  are  principally  intended.  The  ydshabh  (sit) 
serves  as  a  pictorial  description,   like  'dmad  (stand)   in  Mic. 
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V.  3.  The  participles  niHsdrepJi  and  m'taher  describe  the 
capacity  in  which  He  sits,  viz.  as  a  smelter  and  purifier  of 
silver.  p^\ :  to  strain,  or  filter ;  a  term  transferred  to  metals, 
because  in  smelting  the  pure  metal  is  allowed  to  flow  off,  so 
that  the  earthy  ingredients  are  left  in  the  crucible  (Ps.  xii.  7  ; 
Job  xxviii.  1,  etc.).  The  fact  that  the  sons  of  Levi  are  named,  as 
the  object  of  the  refining  action  of  the  Lord,  is  to  be  explained 
from  what  is  mentioned  in  ch.  i.  6  sqq.  concerning  their  de- 
generacy. Since  they,  the  supporters  and  promoters  of  the 
religious  life  of  the  nation,  were  quite  corrupt,  the  renovation 
of  the  national  life  must  begin  with  their  purification.  This 
purification,  however,  does  not  consist  merely  in  the  fact,  that 
the  individuals  who  are  displeasing  to  God  will  be  cut  off  from 
among  them  (Koehler),  nor  merely  in  their  being  cleansed  from 
the  sins  and  crimes  adhering  to  them  (Hitzig),  but  in  both,  so 
that  those  who  are  corrigible  are  improved,  and  the  incorrigible 
cut  off.  This  is  implied  in  the  idea  of  purification,  and  is 
confirmed  by  the  result  of  the  refining  work  of  the  Lord,  as 
given  in  the  last  clause  of  the  verse.  They  ai'e  to  become  to 
the  Lord  offerers  of  sacrifices  in  righteousness.  Bits'ddqdh 
does  not  refer  to  the  nature  of  the  sacrifices,  viz.  righteous 
sacrifices,  i.e.  such  as  correspond  to  the  law,  but  to  the  moral 
character  of  the  offerers,  viz.  that  they  will  attend  to  the 
offering  of  sacrifice  in  a  proper  state  of  heart,  as  in  Ps.  iv.  6. 
'•^'''30  Vn  is  a  construciio  periphr.  to  denote  the  permanence  of 
the  action  (cf.  Ewald,  §  168,  c).  The  tsaqeph-qaton  does  not 
compel  us  to  separate  111117  vn  (compare,  on  the  contrary.  Gen. 
i.  61!'  for  example).  Then,  namely  when  the  priests  offer 
sacrifices  in  righteousness  again,  will  the  sacrificing  of  the 
whole  nation  be  pleasant  to  the  Lord,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
olden  time.  The  days  of  the  olden  time  and  years  of  the  past 
are  the  times  of  Moses,  or  the  first  years  of  the  sojourn  in  the 
desert  (Jer.  ii.  2),  possibly  also  the  times  of  David  and  of  the 
first  years  of  the  reign  of  Solomon;  whereas  now,. i.e.  in  the 
time  of  Malachi,  the  sacrifices  of  the  nation  were  displeasing 
to  God,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  sins  of  the  people  (ch. 
ii.  13),  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  sacrificing 
priests  (i.  10,  13).  Moreover,  we  must  not  infer  from  vers. 
3  and  4,  that  Malachi  imagined  that  the  Old  Testament 
worship  would  be  continued  during  the  Messianic  times;  but 
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his  words  are  to  lie  explained  from  the  custom  of  the  prophets, 
of  using  the  forms  of  the  Old  Testament  worship  to  depict  the 
reverence  for  God  which  would  characterize  the  new  covenant, 
Ver.  5.  "  And  I  will  draw  near  to  you  to  judgment,  and 
will  be  a  swift  witness  against  the  sorcerers,  and  against  the 
adulterers,  and  against  those  viho  swear  for  deceit,  and  those  who 
press  down  the  wages  of  the  hireling,  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
and  how  down  the  foreigner,  and  fear  not  me,  saith  Jehovah  of 
hosts.  Ver.  6.  For  I  Jehovah,  I  change  not ;  and  ye  sons  of 
Israel,  ye  are  not  consumed."  The  refining  which  the  Lord 
will  perform  at  His  coming  will  not  limit  itself  to  the  priests, 
but  become  a  judgment  upon  all  sinners.  This  judgment  is 
threatened  against  those  who  wanted  the  judgment  of  God  to 
come,  according  to  ch.  ii.  17.  To  these  the  Lord  will  draw 
near  to  judgment,  and  rise  up  as  a  swift  witness  against  all  the 
wicked  who  do  not  fear  Him.  The  word  ''J?3']i^  does  not  imply 
tliat  the  judgment  announced  will  actually  commence  at  once. 
The  drawing  near  to  judgment  takes  place  in  the  day  of  His 
coming  (ver.  2),  and  this  is  preceded  by  the  sending  of  the 
■iTiessenger  to  prepare  the  way.  The  words  affirm  nothing  as 
to  the  time  of  the  coming,  because  this  was  not  revealed  to 
the  prophet.  Nor  is  there  any  intimation  on  this  point  in  the 
word  ini?!?,  but  simply  the  announcement  that  the  Lord  will 
come  with  unexpected  rapidity,  in  contrast  with  the  murmur- 
ing of  the  people  at  the  delay  of  judgment  (ch.  ii.  17).  "iDPP 
answers  substantially  to  D^'HS  in  ver.  1.  God  comes  as  a  prac- 
tical witness  against  the  wicked,  convicting  them  of  their  guilt 
by  punishing  them.  The  particular  sins  mentioned  here  are 
such  as  were  grievous  sins  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  to  some 
extent  were  punishable  with  death.  On  sorcerers  and  adulterers 
see  Ex.  xxii,  17,  Lev.  xx.  10,  Deut.  xxii.  22.  That  sorcery 
was  very  common  among  the  Jews  after  the  captivity,  is  evi- 
dent from  such  passages  as  Acts  viii.  9,  xiii.  6,  and  from 
Josephus,  Ant.  xx.  6,  de  bell.  Jud.  ii.  12,  23;  and  the  occur- 
rence of  adultery  may  be  inferred  from  the  condemnation  of 
the  marriages  with  heathen  wives  in  ch.  ii.  10-16.  On  false 
swearing  c'ompare  Lev.  xix.  12.  The  expression  to  press  the 
wages  of  the  labourer  is  unusual,  since  the  only  other  passage 
in  which  \>i'V  is  construed  with  a  neuter  object  is  Mic.  ii.  2,  and 
in  every  other  case  it  is  applied  to  persons ;  for  y?^  PW  com- 
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pare  Lev.  xix.  13  and  Deut.  xxiv.  14,  15,  to  wliicli  the  repoof 
refers.  Din;i  njp^K  are  not  genitives  dependent  upon  lap,  but 
further  objects  to  ^PB'J'.  For  the  fact  itself  compare  Ex. 
xxii.  21-23,  Deut.  xxiv.  17,  xxvii.  19.  To  13  'tSD  we  are  not 
to  supply  tJSa'D,  after  Deut.  xxiv.  17  and  xxvii.  19 ;  but  ntsn  is 
used  of  the  person  as  in  Amos  v.  12:  to  bow  down  the  stranger, 
i.e.  to  oppress  him  unjustly.  The  words,  "  and  fear  not  me," 
point  to  the  source  from  which  all  these  sins  flowed,  and  refer 
to  all  the  sinners  mentioned  before.  This  threat  of  judgment 
is  explained  in  ver.  6  in  the  double  clause  :  that  Jehovah  does 
not  change,  and  the  sons  of  Israel  do  not  perish.  Because 
Jehovah  is  unchangeable  in  Plis  purposes,  and  Israel  as  the 
people  of  God  is  not  to  perish,  therefore  will  God  exterminate 
the  wicked  out  of  Israel  by  means  of  judgment,  in  order  to 
refine  it  and  shape  it  according  to  its  true  calling.  The 
perfects  are  used  to  express  established  truths.  The  un- 
changeableness  of  God  is  implied  in  the  name  Jehovah,  "  who 
is  that  He  is,"  the  absolutely  independent  and  absolutely 
existing  One  (see  at  Gen.  ii.  4).  For  the  fact  itself  compare 
Num.  xxiii.  19,  1  Sam.  xv.  29,  Jas.  i.  17.  Jehovah  is  in 
apposition  to  'dnl  (I),  and  not  a  predicate  in  the  sense  of  "I  am 
Jehovah  "  (Luther,  Hengstenberg,  etc.)  ;  this  is  evident  from 
the  parallel  npl!'  \33  DriNl  (and  ye,  the  sons  of  Jacob),  where 
no  one  thinks  of  taking  'py  '33  (sons  of  Jacob)  as  a  predicate. 
Kdldh,  to  come  to  an  end,  to  be  destroyed,  as  the  parallel 
passage,  Jer.  xxx.  11,  which  floated  before  the  prophet's  mind, 
clearly  shows.  The  name  "  sons  of  Jacob  "  (poetical  for  sons 
of  Israel)  is  used  emphatically,  denoting  the  true  members  of 
the  people  of  God,  who  rightly  bear  the  name  of  Israel.  These 
do  not  perish,  because  their  existence  rests  upon  the  promise  of 
the  unchangeable  God  (cf.  Rom.  xi,  28,  29). 

After  the  Lord  has  announced  to  the  murmuring  people 
that  He  will  suddenly  draw  near  to  judgment  upon  the  wicked. 
He  proceeds  to  explain  the  reason  why  He  has  hitherto  with- 
held His  blessing  and  His  salvation.  Ver.  7.  "  From  the  days 
of  your  fathers  ye  have  departed  from  mine  ordinances,  and  have 
not  kept  them.  Return  to  me,  and  1  will  return  to  you,  saith 
Jehovah  of  hosts ;  and  ye  say.  Wherein  shall  we  return  ?  Ver.  8. 
Dare  a  man  indeed  defraud  God,  that  ye  have  defrauded  me  ? 
and  ye  say,  In  lohat  have  we  defrauded  Thee  ?    In  the  tithes  and 
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the  heave-offering.  Ver.  9.  Ye  are  cursed  with  the  curse,  and 
yet  ye  defraud  me,  even  the  whole  nation."  Tlie  reason  why- 
Israel  waits  in  vain  for  the  judgment  and  the  salvation  dawning 
with  it,  is  not  to  be  found  in  God,  but  in  the  people,  in  the 
fact,  that  from  time  immemorial  they  have  transgressed  tlie 
commandments  of  God  (see  Isa.  xliii.  27  ;  Ezek.  ii.  3  ;  Hos.  x. 
9).  And  yet  they  regard  themselves  as  righteous.  They  reply 
to  the  call  to  repentance  by  saying,  3155':  nsa,  wherein,  i.e.  in 
what  particular,  shall  we  turn  ?  The  prophet  thereupon  shows 
them  their  sin  :  they  do  what  no  man  should  presume  to  attempt 
— they  try  to  defraud  God  in  the  tithe  and  heave-offering, 
namely,  by  either  not  paying  them  at  all,  or  not  paying  them 
as  they  should  into  the  house  of  God,  Wj?,  which  only  occurs 
here  and  at  Prov.  xxii.  23,  signifies  to  defraud,  to  overreacli. 
'nnni  "ife'Vlsn  is  either  an  accusative  of  free  subordination,  or  else 
we  must  supply  the  preposition  3  from  the  question  itself.  On 
the  tithe  see  Lev.  xxvii.  30  sqq.,  Num.  xviii.  20  sqq.,  and 
Deut.  xiv.  22  sqq.  (see  also  my  Bibl.  Ant.  i.  p.  337  sqq.) ;  and 
on  the  heave-offering  {frumdh),  the  portion  of  his  income  lifted 
off  from  the  rest,  for  the  purposes  of  divine  worship,  see  my 
Bibl.  Ant.  i.  p.  245.  And  this  they  do,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  God  has  already  visited  them  with  severe  punishment, 
viz.  with  the  curse  of  barrenness  and  of  the  failure  of  the 
harvest.  We  may  see  from  vers.  10-12,  that  the  curse  with 
which  they  were  smitten  consisted  in  this.  ''T\\<\  is  adversative : 
yet  ye  defraud  me,  and  indeed  the  whole  nation,  and  not  merely 
certain  individuals. 

Ver.  10.  "  Bring  ye  all  the  tithe  into  the  treasure-house,  that 
there  may  be  consumption  in  my  house,  and  prove  me  now  here- 
with, saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  if  I  do  not  open  you  the  sluices  of 
heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing  to  superabundance.  Ver.  1 1 . 
And  1  will  rebuke  the  devourer  for  you,  that  he  may  not  destroy 
the  fruit  of  your  ground;  and  your  vine  will  not  miscarry  in  the 
field,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts.  Ver,  12.  And  all  tiations  will  call 
you  blessed;  for  ye  will  be  a  land  of  good  pleasure,  saith  Jehovah 
of  hosts."  In  ver,  10a  the  emphasis  lies  upon  kol :  the  ichole 
of  the  tithe  they  are  to  bring,  and  not  merely  a  portion  of  it, 
and  so  defraud  the  Lord ;  for  the  tithe  was  paid  to  Jehovah 
for  His  servants  the  Levites  (Num.  xviii,  24),  It  was  de- 
livered,   at  least  after  the  times  of  the  later   kings,    at   the 
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sanctuary,  where  store-chambers  were  built  for  the  purpose 
(cf,  2  Chron.  xxxi.  11  sqq;  Neh.  x.  38,  39,  xii.  44,  xiii.  12). 
Tereph  signifies  here  food,  or  consumption,  as  in  Prov.  xxxi.  io, 
Ps.  cxi.  5.  n«t3,  through  this,  i.e.  through  their  giving  to  God 
what  they  are  under  obligation  to  give  Him,  they  are  to  prove 
God,  whether  in  His  attitude  towards  them  He  is  no  longer 
the  holy  and  righteous  God  (ii.  17,  iii.  6).  Then  will  they  also 
learn,  that  He  causes  the  promised  blessing  to  flow  in  the 
richest  abundance  to  those  who  keep  His  commandments. 
N?  DS  is  not  a  particle  of  asseveration  or  oath  (Koehler),  but 
an  indirect  question  :  whether  not.  Opening  the  sluices  of 
heaven  is  a  figure,  denoting  the  most  copious  supply  of  blessmg, 
so  that  it  flows  down  from  heaven  like  a  pouring  rain  (as  in 
2  Kings  vii.  2).  ''1  7?  iy,  till  there  is  no  more  need,  i.e.  in 
superabundance.  This  thought  is  individualized  in  ver.  11. 
Everything  that  could  injure  the  fruits  of  the  land  God  will 
take  away.  1V3,  to  rebuke  practically,  i.e.  to  avert  the  inten- 
tion. ?3X,  the  devourer,  is  here  the  locust,  so  called  from  its 
insatiable  voracity.  ShilcliSl,  to  miscarry,  is  affirmed  of  the  vine, 
when  it  has  set  a  good  quantity  of  grapes,  which  perish  and 
drop  off  before  they  I'ipen.  In  consequence  of  this  blessing,  all 
nations  will  call  Israel  blessed  (ver.  12),  because  its  land  will  be 
an  object  of  pleasure  to  every  one  (cf.  Zech.  vii.  14,  viii,  13,  23). 
Vers.  13-18.  The  impatient  murmuring  of  the  nation. — 
Ver.  13.  "  Your  loords  do  violence  to  me,  saith  Jehovah;  and  ye 
say,  What  do  we  converse  against  Thee  ?  Ver.  14.  Ye  say,  It 
is  vain  to  serve  God  ;  and  ivhat  gain  is  it,  that  toe  have  kept  His 
guard,  and  have  gone  ahout  in  deep  mourning  before  Jehovah  of 
hosts?  Ver.  15.  And  now  we  call  the  proud  blessed:  not  only 
have  the  doers  of  wickedness  been  built  up,  but  they  have  also 
tempted  God  and  have  been  saved."  After  the  Lord  has  dis- 
closed to  the  people  the  cause  of  His  withholding  His  blessing, 
He  shows  them  still  further,  that  their  murmuring  against  Him 
is  unjust,  and  that  the  coming  day  of  judgment  will  brinrf  to 
light  the  distinction  between  the  wicked  and  those  who  fear 
God.  prn  with  Pp,  to  be  strong  over  any  one,  does  not  mean 
to  be  harsh  or  burdensome,  but  to  do  violence  to  a  person,  to 
overpower  him  (cf.  Ex.  xii.  33  ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  4,  etc.).  The 
niphal  nidhar  has  a  reciprocal  meaning,  to  converse  with  one 
another  (cf.  Ezek.  xxxiii.  30;.     The  conversations  which  thej 
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carry  on  with  one  another  take  this  direction,  that  it  is  useless 
to  serve  God,  because  the  righteous  have  no  advantage  over 
sinners.  For  innopp  10E'  see  the  comm.  on  Gen.  xxvi.  5. 
Hdlakh  q'dorannith,  to  go  about  dirty  or  black,  either  with  their 
faces  and  clothes  unwashed,  or  wrapped  in  black  mourning 
costume  {saq)^  is  a  sign  of  mourning,  here  of  fasting,  as 
mourning  for  sin  (cf.  Ps.  xxxv.  13,  14,  xxxviii,  7 ;  Job  xxx. 
28 ;  1  Mace.  iii.  48).  nin;  \3Bp,  from  awe  of  Jehovah.  The 
fasting,  and  that  in  its  external  form,  they  bring  into  promi- 
nence as  a  special  sign  of  their  piety,  as  an  act  of  penitence, 
through  which  they  make  reparation  for  certain  sins  against 
God,  by  which  we  are  not  to  understand  the  fasting  prescribed 
for  the  day  of  atonement,  but  voluntary  fasting,  which  was 
regarded  as  a  special  sign  of  piety.  "What  is  reprehensible  in 
the  state  of  mind  expressing  itself  in  these  words,  is  not  so 
much  the  complaint  that  their  piety  brings  them  no  gain  (for 
such  complaints  were  uttered  even  by  believing  souls  in  their 
hours  of  temptation ;  cf.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  13),  as  the  delusion  that 
their  merely  outward  worship,  which  was  bad  enough  according 
to  what  has  already  been  affirmed,  is  the  genuine  woi'ship 
which  God  must  acknowledge  and  reward.  This  disposition  to 
attribute  worth  to  the  opus  operatum  of  fasting  is  attackec? 
even  by  Isaiah,  in  Isa.  Iviii. ;  but  after  the  captivity  it  con- 
tinued to  increase,  until  it  reached  its  culminating  point  in 
Pharisaism.  How  thoroughly  different  the  persons  speaking 
here  are  from  the  believing  souls  under  temptation,  who  also 
appeal  to  their  righteousness  when  calling  upon  God  in  their 
trouble,  is  especially  clear  from  their  further  words  in  ver.  15. 
Because  God  does  not  reward  their  fasting  with  blessing  and 
prosperity,  they  begin  to  call  the  proud  sinners,  who  have  hap- 
piness and  success,  blessed.  nrij(1  is  the  particle  of  inference. 
The  participle  Q"'"??'^?  has  the  force  of  a  futurum  instans  (cf. 
Ewald,  §  306,  d),  denoting  what  men  prepare  to  do.  Zedim, 
the  haughty  or  proud,  are  the  heathen,  as  in  Isa.  xiii.  11,  who 
are  called  njJB'")  ''b'SJ  in  the  following  clause.  The  next  two 
clauses  are  placed  in  a  reciprocal  relation  to  one  another  by 
gam  .  .  .  gam  (cf.  Ewald,  §  359).  The  wicked  are  both  built 
up,  i.e.  flourish  (cf.  Jer.  xii.  16,  17 ;  Ex.  i.  21),  and  also,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  they  have  tempted  God,  are  delivered 
when  they  fall  into  misfortune.  Bdchan  Elohim,  to  prove  or 
VOL.  II.  20 
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test  God,  t.e.  to  call  out  His  judgment  through  tlieir  wicked- 
ness. 

With  these  foolish  speeches  the  prophet  proceeds  in  vers.  16 
sqq.  to  contrast  the  conduct  of  those  who  fear  God,  pointing  to 
the  blessing  which  they  derive  from  their  piety.  Ver.  16. 
"  Then  those  who  feared  Jehovah  conversed  with  one  another,  and 
Jehovah  attended  and  heard,  and  a  book  of  remembrance  was 
loritten  before  Him,  for  those  who  fear  Jehovah  and  reverence 
His  name.  Ver.  17.  And  they  will  be  to  me  as  a  possession, 
saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  for  the  day  that  I  create,  and  I  will  spare 
them  as  a  man  spareth  his  son  that  serveth  him,  Ver.  18.  And 
ye  will  again  perceive  the  difference  between  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked,  between  him  that  serveth  God  and  him  that  serveth 
Him  not"  TX,  then,  indicates  that  the  conversation  of  those 
wlio  feared  God  had  been  occasioned  by  the  words  of  the 
Tingodly.  The  substance  of  this  conversation  is  not  described 
more  minutely,  but  may  be  gathered  from  the  context,  namely, 
from  the  statement  as  to  the  attitude  in  which  Jehovah  stood 
towards  them.  We  may  see  from  this,  that  they  strengthened 
themselves  in  their  faith  in  Jehovah,  as  the  holy  God  and 
just  Judge  who  would  in  due  time  repay  both  the  wicked 
and  the  righteous  according  to  their  deeds,  and  thus  pre- 
sented a  great  contrast  to  the  great  mass  with  their  blasphe- 
mous sayings.  This  description  of  the  conduct  of  the  godly  is 
an  indirect  admonition  to  the  people,  as  to  what  their  attitude 
towards  God  ought  to  be.  What  was  done  by  those  who  feared 
Jehovah  ought  to  be  taken  as  a  model  by  the  whole  nation 
which  called  Jehovah  its  God.  Jehovah  not  only  took  notice 
of  these  conversations,  but  had  them  written  in  a  book  of 
remembrance,  to  reward  them  for  them  in  due  time.  Writintr 
in  a  book  of  remembrance  recals  to  mind  the  custom  of  the 
Persians,  of  having  the  names  of  those  who  deserved  well  of 
the  king  entered  in  a  book  with  a  notice  of  their  merits,  that 
they  might  be  rewarded  for  them  at  some  future  time  (Esth. 
vi.  1)  ;  but  it  rests  upon  the  much  older  idea,  that  the  names 
and  actions  of  the  righteous  are  written  in  a  book  before  God 
(cf.  Ps.  Ivi.  9,  Dan.  vii.  10).  This  book  was  written  VJ3i>, 
before  Jehovah,  i.e.  not  in  His  presence,  but  in  order  that  it 
might  lie  before  Jehovah,  and  remind  Him  of  the  righteous 
tad  their  deeds.   ^^"^^  is  a  dai.  com.:  "  for  those  who  fear  God," 
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i.e.  for  their  good.  SB'  aK'n,  to  consider  or  value  tlie  name  of 
the  Lord  (cf.  Isa.  xiii.  17,  xxxiii.  8).  This  writing  was  done 
because  the  Lord  would  make  them  His  own  on  the  day  of 
His  coming,  and  show  them  mercy,  Layyom :  for  the  day  = 
on  the  day  ;  the  lamed  denoting  the  time,  as  in  Isa.  x.  S,  Gen. 
xxi.  2,  etc.  The  day  which  Jehovah  makes  is  the  day  of  the 
judgment  which  attends  His  coming.  S'gulldh  is  the  object, 
not  to  'oseh,  as  we  might  suppose  according  to  the  accents,  but 
to  hdyu:  they  will  be  my  possession  on  the  day  which  I  create. 
This  is  evident  partly  from  a  comparison  of  ver.  21,  where  the 
words  nry  1JK  la^X  Di''  recur,  and  partly  from  the  original  pass- 
age in  Ex.  xix.  5 :  ye  will  be  to  me  s'gulldh,  i.e.  a  valued  pos- 
session (see  the  comm.).  The  righteous  will  then  be  a  posses- 
sion for  Jehovah,  because  on  that  day  the  glory  of  the  children 
of  God  will  first  be  revealed,  and  the  Israel  of  God  will  reach 
the  mark  of  its  heavenly  calling  (see  Col.  iii.  4).  The  Lord 
will  spare  them  in  the  judgment  as  a  father  spares  his  son  who 
serves  him.  The  expression  to  spare  may  be  explained  from 
the  contrast  to  the  punishment  of  the  ungodly.  In  ver.  18  the 
prophet  bids  the  murmurers  consider  what  has  been  said  con- 
cerning the  righteous,  by  telling  them  that  they  will  then  see 
the  difference  between  the  righteous  who  serve  God,  and  the 
wicked  who  do  not  serve  Him,  that  is  to  say,  will  learn  that  it 
is  always  profitable  to  serve  God.  S^??*  before  D^''^*"'.  is  to  be 
taken  adverbially :  ye  will  see  again.  The  expression  "  again" 
presupposes  that  the  difference  between  those  who  feared  God 
and  the  ungodly  was  to  be  seen  before,  and  that  the  Lord  had 
already  made  it  manifest  by  former  judgments.  This  had  been 
the  case  in  Egypt,  where  the  Lord  had  caused  such  a  separa- 
tion to  be  made  (Ex.  xi.  7).  The  words  do  not  imply  that 
the  persons  addressed  had  previously  stood  in  a  different  rela- 
tion to  this  question  from  that  in  which  they  were  standing 
then  (Koehler).  ]'?  nNT  does  not  mean  to  look  in  between 
(Hitzig),  but  r?  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  substantive,  signify- 
ing that  which  is  between  the  two,  the  difference  between  the 
two.  That  f?  was  originally  a  noun  is  evident  from  the  dual 
D'yan  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  4,  23. 

This  admonition  to  the  ungodly  is  explained  in  ch.  iv.  1 
sqq.  by  a  picture  of  the  separation  which  will  be  effected  by 
the  day  of  judgment.     Ver.  1.  "  For  behold  the  day  cometh 
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burning  like  a  furnace,  and  all  the  proud  and  every  doer  of 
wickedness  become  stubble,  and  the  coming  day  will  burn  them, 
saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,   so  that  it  will  not  leave  them  root  or 
branch.     Ver.  2.  But  to  you  who  fear  my  name,  the  sun  of 
righteousness  will  rise  and  healing  in  its  wings,  and  ye  will  go 
out  and  skip  like  stalled  calves,  Ver.  3.  And  will  tread  doien  the 
ungodly,  for  they  will  be  ashes  under  the  soles  of  your  feet  in  the 
day  that  I  create,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts."   The  day  of  judgment 
will  be  to  the  ungodly  like  a  burning  furnace.     "  A  fire  burns 
more  fiercely  in  a  furnace  than  in  the  open  air"  (Hengsten- 
berg).     The  ungodly  will  then  resemble  the  stubble  which  the 
fire  consumes  (of.  Isa.  v.  24,  Zeph.  i.  18,  Ob.  18,  etc.).     ant 
and  njIB'T  nw  point  back  to  ver.  15.     Those  who  are  called 
blessed  by  the  murmuring  nation  will  be  consumed  by  the  fire, 
as  stubble  is  burned  up,  and  indeed  all  who  do  wickedness,  and 
therefore  the  murmurers  themselves.     "IK'S  before  3fV.^.  N?  is  a 
conjunction,  quod;  and  the  subject  is  not  Jehovah,  but  the 
coming  day.     The  figure  "  root  and  branch"  is  borrowed  from 
a  tree — the  tree  is  the  ungodly  mass  of  the  people  (cf.  Amos 
ii.  9) — and  denotes  total  destruction,  so  that  nothing  will  be 
left  of  them.     To  the  righteous,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sun  of 
righteousness  will  arise.     Ts'daqdh  is  an  epexegetical  genitive 
of  apposition.     By  the  sun  of  righteousness  the  fathers,  from 
Justin   downwards,  and  nearly  all   the  earlier  commentators 
understand  Christ,  who  is  supposed  to  be  described  as  the  rising 
sun,  like  Jehovah  in  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  12  and  Isa.  Ix.  19  ;  and  this 
view  is  founded  upon  a  truth,  viz.  that  the  coming  of  Christ 
brings  justice  and  salvation.     But  in  the  verse  before  us  the 
context  does  not  sustain  the  personal  view,  but  simply  the  idea 
that  righteousness  itself  is  regarded  as  a  sun.     Ts'ddqdh,  again, 
is  not  justification  or  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  as  Luther  and 
others  suppose,  for  there  will  be  no  forgiving  of  sins  on  the  day 
of  judgment,  but  God  will  then  give  to  every  man  reward  or 
punishment  according  to  his  works.      Ts'ddqdh  is  here,  what  it 
frequently  is  in  Isaiah  (^e.g.  Isa.  xlv.  8,  xlvi.  13,  li.  5,  etc.), 
righteousness  in  its  consequences  and  effects,  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance  of   salvation.      Malachi    us-js    ts'ddqdh,   righteousness, 
instead  of  V^],  salvation,  with  an  allusion  to  the  fact,  that  the 
ungodly  complained  of  the  absence  of  the  judgment  and  right- 
eousness of  God,  that  is  to  say,  the  righteousness  which  not 
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only  punishes  the  ungodly,  but  also  rewards  the  good  witli 
happiness  and  salvation.  The  sun  of  righteousness  has  *<a"!'?, 
healing,  in  its  wings.  The  wings  of  the  sun  are  the  rays  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  and  not  a  figure  denoting  swiftness. 
As  the  rays  of  the  sun  spread  light  and  warmth  over  the  earth 
for  the  growth  and  maturity  of  the  plants  and  living  creatures, 
so  will  the  sun  of  righteousness  bring  the  healing  of  all  hurts 
and  wounds  which  the  power  of  darkness  has  inflicted  upon  the 
righteous.  Then  will  they  go  forth,  sc.  from  the  holes  and 
caves,  into  which  they  had  withdrawn  during  the  night  of 
suffering  and  where  they  had  kept  themselves  concealed,  and 
skip  like  stalled  calves  (cf.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  24),  which  are  driven 
from  the  stall  to  the  pasture.  On  push,  see  at  Hab.  i.  8.  And 
not  only  will  those  who  fear  God  be  liberated  from  all  oppres- 
sion, but  they  will  also  acquire  power  over  the  ungodly.  They 
will  tread  down  the  wicked,  who  will  then  have  become  ashes, 
and  he  like  ashes  upon  the  ground,  having  been  completely 
destroyed  by  the  fire  of  the  judgment  (cf.  Isa.  xxvi.  5,  6). 

Vei-s.  4-6. — Concluding  Admonition. — Ver.  4.  "  Bet n em- 
ber ye  the  law  of  Moses,  my  servant,  which  I  commanded  him 
upon  Horeh  for  all  Israel,  statutes  and  rights?'  Ver,  5.  Behold, 
I  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet  before  the  day  of  Jehovah  comes, 
the  great  and  terrible  one.  Ver.  6.  And  he  will  turn  the  heart 
of  the  fathers  to  the  sons,  and  the  heart  of  the  sons  to  their  fathers, 

»  Tte  LXX.  have  put  ver.  4  at  the  end  of  the  boot,  not  to  call  atten- 
tion to  its  great  importance,  but  probably  for  the  very  same  reason  for 
which  the  Masora  observes,  at  the  close  of  our  book,  that  in  the  pphS  i-e. 
in  the  books  of  Isaiah,  the  twelve  prophets,  the  Lamentations,  and  Eocle- 
siastes,  the  last  verse  but  one  of  these  books  was  to  be  repeated  when  they 
were  read  in  the  synagogue,  namely,  because  the  last  verse  had  too  harsh 
a  sound.  The  transposition  is  unsuitable,  inasmuch  as  the  promise  m  vers. 
5  and  6  does  not  fit  on  to  the  idea  expressed  in  vers.  2  and  3,  but  only  to 
that  in  ver.  4.  According  to  the  Masora,  the  T  iu  nar  should  be  written 
as  litera  majmc,  although  in  many  codd.  it  has  the  usual  form;  and  this 
also  is  not  to  show  the  great  importance  of  the  verse,  since  these  Masoretic 
indications  have  generally  a  different  meaning,  but  in  all  probability  it  is 
simply  to  indicate  that  this  is  the  only  passage  in  the  book  of  tlie  twelve 
prophets  in  which  the  word  is  pronounced  ^nST  (cf.  liar  m  Hos.  xu.  6, 
siv.  8),  whereas  in  the  other  books,  with  the  exception  of  Job  xviii.  17, 
this  is  the  only  pronunciation  that  is  met  with. 
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that  I  may  not  come  and  smile  the  land  with  the  curse"  (init  den 
Banne,  with  the  ban).  The  admonition,  "  Remember  ye  th< 
law  of  Moses,"  forms  the  conclusion  not  only  of  the  last  sectior 
(ch.  iii.  13-iv.  3),  but  of  the  whole  of  the  book  of  Malachi 
and  cannot  be  connected  with  ver.  3  in  the  sense  of  "  Re- 
member what  Moses  has  written  in  the  law  concerning  Christ 
or  concerning  the  judgment,"  as  Theod.  Mops,  and  othen 
maintain  ;  nor  must  it  be  restricted  to  the  time  previous  to  th< 
coming  of  the  Messiah  by  the  interpolation  of  interim  (v.  Ti 
and  Mich.).  It  is  rather  a  perfectly  general  admonition  to  la) 
to  heart  and  observe  the  law.  For  this  is  referred  to  here 
"  not  according  to  its  casual  and  transient  form,  but  accordinj 
to  its  real  essence  as  expressing  the  holiness  of  God,  just  as  ir 
Matt.  V.  17  "  (Hengstenbere).  Malachi  thus  closes  by  showino 
to  the  people  what  it  is  their  duty  to  do,  if  on  the  day  of  judg- 
ment they  would  escape  the  curse  with  which  transgressors 
are  threatened  in  the  law,  and  participate  in  the  salvation  sc 
generally  desired,  and  promised  to  those  who  fear  God.  By 
the  expression  "  my  servant,"  the  law  is  traced  back  to  God 
as  its  author.  At  the  giving  of  the  law,  Moses  was  only  the 
servant  of  Jehovah.  iniK  '•n''^  "iB'X  is  not  to  be  rendered 
"  whom  (IniS  IB'N)  I  charged  with  statutes  and  rights  to  all 
Israel"  (Ewald,  Bunsen),  for  we  do  not  expect  any  further 
explanation  of  the  relation  in  which  Moses  stood  to  the  law,  but 
"  which  I  commanded  him  upon  (to)  all  Israel."  Tsivvdh  is 
construed  with  a  double  accusative,  and  also  with  bv  governina 
the  person  to  whom  the  command  refers,  as  in  Ezra  viii.  1 7, 
2  Sam.  xiv.  8,  Esther  iv.  5.  The  words  chuqqlm.  umishpdtim 
are  an  epexegetical  definition  belonging  to  ^K'^^t ;  « which  I 
commanded  as  statutes  and  rights,"  i.e.  consisting  of  these ; 
and  they  recal  to  mind  Deut.  iv.  1  and  viii.  14,  where  Moses 
urges  upon  the  people  the  observance  of  the  law,  and  also 
mentions  Uoreb  as  the  place  where  the  law  was  given.  The 
whole  of  the  admonition  forms  an  antithesis  to  the  rebuke  in 
ver.  7,  that  from  the  days  of  their  fathers  they  went  away  from 
the  ordinances  of  Jehovah,  These  they  are  to  be  mindful  to 
observe,  that  the  Lord  when  He  comes  may  not  smite  the  land 
with  the  ban.  In  order  to  avert  this  curse  from  Israel,  the 
Lord  would  send  the  prophet  Elijah  before  His  coming,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  a  change  of  heart  in   the  nation. 
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The  identity  of  the  prophet  Elijah  with  the  messenger  men- 
tioned in  ver.  1,  whom  the  Lord  would  send  before  Him,  is 
universally  acknowledged.  But  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  question,  who  is  the  Elijah  mentioned  here  ?  The 
notion  was  a  very  ancient  one,  and  one  very  widely  spread 
among  the  rabbins  and  fathers,  that  the  prophet  Elijah,  who 
was  caught  up  to  heaven,  would  reappear  (compare  the  history 
of  the  exposition  of  our  verse  in  Hengstenberg's  Christologi/, 
vol.  iv.  p.  217  translation).  The  LXX.  thought  of  him, 
and  rendered  N''33n  H'^X  by  'HXiav  rbv  Qea^krjv  •  so  also  did 
Sirach  (xlviii.  10)  and  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  (John 
i.  21 ;  Matt.  xvii.  10);  and  so  have  Hitzig,  Maurer,  and  Ewald 
in  the  most  recent  times.  But  this  view  is  proved  to  be  erro- 
neous by  such  passages  as  Hos.  iii.  5,  Ezek,  xxxiv.  23,  xxxvii. 
24,  and  Jer.  xxx.  9,  where  the  sending  of  David  the  king  as 
the  true  shepherd  of  Israel  is  promised.  Just  as  in  these 
passages  we  cannot  think  of  the  return  or  resurrection  of  the 
David  who  had  long  been  dead ;  but  a  king  is  meant  who  will 
reign  over  the  nation  of  God  in  the  mind  and  spirit  of  David  ; 
so  the  Elijah  to  be  sent  can  only  be  a  prophet  with  the  spirit 
or  power  of  Elijah  the  Tishbite.  The  second  David  was  indeed 
to  spring  from  the  family  of  David,  because  to  the  seed  of 
David  there  had  been  promised  the  eternal  possession  of  the 
throne.  The  prophetic  calling,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not 
hereditary  in  the  prophet's  house,  but  rested  solely  upon  divine 
choice  and  endowment  with  the  Spirit  of  God;  and  conse- 
quently by  Elijah  we  are  not  to  understand  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  Tishbite,  but  simply  a  prophet  in  whom  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Elijah  are  revived,  as  Ephr.  Syr.,  Luther,  Oalvin, 
and  most  of  the  Protestant  commentators  have  maintained. 
But  the  reason  why  this  prophet  Elijah  is  named  is  to  be 
sought  for,  not  merely  in  the  fact  that  Elijah  was  called  to  his 
work  as  a  reformer  in  Israel  at  a  period  which  was  destitute  of 
faith  and  of  the  true  fear  of  Jehovah,  and  which  immediately 
preceded  a  terrible  judgment  (Koehler),  but  also  and  more 
especially  in  the  power  and  energy  with  which  Elijah  rose  up 
to  lead  back  the  ungodly  generation  of  his  own  time  to  the  God 
of  the  fathers.  The  one  does  not  exclude  but  rather  includes 
the  other.  The  greater  the  apostasy,  the  greater  must  be  the 
power  which  is  to  stem  it,  so  as  to  rescue  those  who  suffer 
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themselves  to  be  rescued,  before  the  judgment  bursts  over 
such  as  are  hardened.  For  ver.  bh,  compare  Joel  iii.  4.  This 
Elijah,  according  to  ver.  6,  is  to  lead  back  the  heart  of  the 
fathers  to  the  sons,  and  the  heart  of  the  sons  to  their  fathers. 
The  meaning  of  this  is  not  that  he  will  settle  disputes  in 
families,  or  restore  peace  between  parents  and  children ;  for 
the  leading  sin  of  the  nation  at  the  time  of  our  prophet  was 
not  family  quarrels,  but  estrangement  from  God.  The  fathers 
are  rather  the  ancestors  of  the  Israelitish  nation,  the  patriarchs, 
and  generally  the  pious  forefathers,  such  as  David  and  the 
godly  men  of  his  time.  The  sons  or  children  are  the  degene- 
rate descendants  of  Malachi's  own  time  and  the  succeeding 
ages.  "  The  hearts  of  the  godly  fathers  and  the  ungodly  sons 
are  estranged  from  one  another.  The  bond  of  union,  viz. 
common  love  to  God,  is  wanting.  The  fathers  are  ashamed  of 
their  children,  the  children  of  their  fathers"  (Hengstenberg). 
This  chasm  between  them  Elijah  is  to  fill  up.  Tai'ning  the 
lieart  of  the  fathers  to  the  sons  does  not  mean  merely  directing 
the  love  of  the  fathers  to  the  sons  once  more,  but  also  restoring 
the  heart  of  the  fathers  in  the  sons,  or  giving  to  the  sons  the 
fathers'  disposition  and  affections.  Then  will  the  heart  of  the 
sons  also  return  to  their  fathers,  turn  itself  towards  them,  so 
that  they  will  be  like-minded  with  the  pious  fathers.  Elijah 
will  thereby  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  to  His  people,  that 
at  His  coming  He  may  not  smite  the  land  with  the  ban.  The 
ban  involves  extermination.  Whoever  and  whatever  was  laid 
under  the  ban  was  destroyed  (cf.  Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29;  Deut. 
xiii.  16, 17  ;  and  my  Bibl.  Arclidol.  i.  §  70).  This  threat  recals 
to  mind  the  fate  of  the  Canaanites  who  were  smitten  with  the 
ban  (Deut.  xx.  17,  18).  If  Israel  resembles  the  Canaanites  in 
character,  it  will  also  necessarily  share  the  fate  of  that  people 
(cf.  Deut.  xii.  29). 

The  New  Testament  gives  us  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
historical  allusion  or  fulfilment  of  our  prophecy.  The  prophet 
Elijah,  whom  the  Lord  would  send  before  His  own  coming, 
was  sent  in  the  person  of  John  the  Baptist.  Even  before  his 
birth  he  was  announced  to  his  father  by  the  angel  Gabriel  as 
the  promised  Elijah,  by  the  declaration  that  he  would  turn 
many  of  the  children  of  Israel  to  the  Lord  their  God,  and  go 
before  Him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah  to  turn  the  hearts 
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of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  unbelieving  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  just  (Luke  i.  16,  17).  This  address  of  the  angel  gives 
at  the  same  time  an  authentic  explanation  of  vers.  5  and  6  of 
our  prophecy :  the  words  "  and  the  heart  of  the  children  to 
their  fathers  "  being  omitted,  as  implied  in  the  turning  of  the 
heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  sons,  and  the  explanatory  virords 
"  and  the  unbelieving  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just "  being  intro- 
duced in  their  place ;  and  the  whole  of  the  work  of  John,  who 
was  to  go  before  the  Lord  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah, 
being  described  as  "  making  ready  a  prepared  people  for  the 
Lord."  The  appearance  and  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist 
answered  to  this  announcement  of  the  angel,  and  is  so  described 
in  Matt.  iii.  1-12,  Mark  i.  2-8,  Luke  iii.  2-18,  that  the 
allusion  to  our  prophecy  and  the  original  passage  (Isa.  xl.  3) 
is  obvious  at  once.  Even  by  his  outward  appearance  and  his 
dress  John  announced  himself  as  the  promised  prophet  Elijah, 
who  by  the  preaching  of  repentance  and  baptism  was  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  the  Lord,  who  would  come  after  him  with  the 
winnowing  shovel  to  winnow  His  floor,  and  gather  the  wheat 
into  His  granary,  but  who  would  burn  up  the  chaff  with  un- 
quenchable fire.  Christ  Himself  also  not  only  assured  the 
people  (in  Matt.  xi.  10  sqq.,  Luke  vii.  27  sqq.)  that  John  was 
the  messenger  announced  by  Malachi  and  the  Elijah  who  was 
to  come,  but  also  told  His  disciples  (Matt.  xvii.  11  sqq. ;  Mark 
ix.  11  sqq.)  that  Elijah,  who  was  to  come  first  and  restore  all 
things,  had  already  come,  though  the  people  had  not  acknow- 
ledged him.  And  even  John  i.  21  is  not  at  variance  with  these 
statements.  When  the  messengers  of  the  Sanhedrim  came  to 
John  the  Baptist  to  ask  whether  he  was  Elias,  and  he  answered, 
"  I  am  not,"  he  simply  gave  a  negative  reply  to  their  question, 
interpreted  in  the  sense  of  a  personal  reappearance  of  Elijah 
the  Tishbite,  which  was  the  sense  in  which  they  meant  it,  but 
he  also  declared  himself  to  be  the  promised  forerunner  of  the 
Lord  by  applying  to  his  own  labours  the  prophecy  contained 

in  Isa.  xl.  3. 

And  as  the  prophet  Elijah  predicted  by  Malachi  appeared 
in  John  the  Baptist,  so  did  the  Lord  come  to  His  temple  in 
the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  opinion,  which  was  very 
widely  spread  among  the  fathers  and  Catholic  commentators, 
and  which  has  also  been  adopted  by  many  of  the  more  modern 
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Protestant  theologians  {e.g.  Menken  and  H.  Olslmusen),  yiz. 
that  our  prophecy  was  only  provisionally  fulfilled  in  the  coming 
of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  its  true  fulfilment  will  only  take  place 
at  the  second  coining  of  Christ  to  Judge  the  world,  in  the  actual 
appearance  of  the  risen  Elijah  by  which  it  will  be  preceded, 
is  not  only  at  variance  with  the  statements  of  the  Lord  con- 
cerning John  the  Baptist,  which  have  been  already  quotedj 
but  has  no  tenable  foundation  in  our  prophecy  itself.  The 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  throughout  make  no  allusion 
to  any  second  coming  of  the  Lord  to  His  people.  The  day  of 
the  Lord,  which  they  announce  as  the  day  of  judgment,  com- 
menced with  the  appearance  on  earth  of  Christ,  the  incarnate 
Locos;  and  Christ  Himself  declared  that  He  had  come  into  the 
world  for  judgment  (John  ix.  39,  cf.  iii.  19  and  xii.  40),  viz. 
for  the  judgment  of  separating  the  believing  from  the  ungodly, 
to  give  eternal  life  to  those  who  believe  on  His  name,  and  to 
bring  death  and  condemnation  to  unbelievers.  This  judgment 
burst  upon  the  Jewish  nation  not  long  after  the  ascension  of 
Christ.  Israel  rejected  its  Savioui-,  and  was  smitten  with  the 
ban  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  the  Roman  war ;  and 
both  people  and  land  lie  under  this  ban  to  the  present  day. 
And  just  as  the  judgment  commenced  at  that  time  so  far  as 
Israel  was  concerned,  so  does  it  also  begin  in  relation  to  all 
peoples  and  kingdoms  of  this  earth  with  the  first  preaching  of 
Christ  among  them,  and  will  continue  throughout  all  the 
centuries  during  which  the  kingdom  spreads  upon  earth,  until 
it  shall  be  ultimately  completed  in  the  universal  judgment  at 
the  visible  second  coming  of  the  Lord  at  the  last  day. 

With  this  calling  to  remembrance  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
this  prediction  that  the  prophet  Elijah  will  be  sent  before  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  Himself,  the  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  brought  to  a  close.  After  Malachi,  no  other  prophet 
arose  in  Israel  until  the  time  was  fulfilled  when  the  Elijah  pre- 
dicted by  him  appeared  in  John  the  Baptist,  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  Lord  came  to  His  temple,  that  is  to  say,  the 
incarnate  Son  of  God  to  His  own  possession,  to  make  all  who 
received  Him  children  of  God,  the  s'gulldk  of  the  Lord.  Law 
and  prophets  bore  witness  of  Christ,  and  Christ  came  not  to 
destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil  them.     Upon  the 
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Mount  of  Christ's  Transfiguration,  therefore,  there  appearerl 
both  Moses,  the  founder  of  the  law  and  mediator  of  the  old 
covenant,  and  Elijah  the  prophet,  as  the  restorer  of  the  law  in 
Israel,  to  talk  with  Jesus  of  His  decease  which  He  was  to 
accomplish  in  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xvii.  1  sqq. ;  Mark  ix.  1  sqq. ; 
Luke  ix.  28  sqq.),  for  a  practical  testimony  to  the  apostles  and 
to  us  all,  that  Jesus  Christ,  who  laid  down  His  life  for  us,  to 
bear  our  sin  and  redeem  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  was  the 
beloved  Son  of  the  Father,  whom  we  are  to  hear,  that  by  believ- 
ing in  His  name  we  may  become  children  of  God  and  heirs  of 
everlasting  life. 
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EXTRACT    FROM    PREFACE. 

TOWARDS  the  close  of  the  year  1862,  the  "  Arnoldische  Buchhandlung  " 
in  Leipzig  published  the  First  Part  of  a  Greek-Latin  Lexicon  of  the 
^ew  Testament,  prepared,  upon  the  basis  of  the  "Clavis  Novi  Testament! 
Philologica  "  of  C.  G.  Wilke  (second  edition,  2  vols.  1851),  by  Professor  C.  L. 
WiLiBALD  Grimm  of  Jena.  In  his  Prospectus  Professor  Grimm  announced  it 
as  his  purpose  not  only  (in  accordance  with  the  improvements  in  classical  lexico- 
graphy embodied  in  the  Paris  edition  of  Stephen's  Thesaurus  and  in  the  fifth 
edition  of  Passow's  Dictionary  edited  by  Eost  and  his  coadjutors)  to  exhibit  the 
historical  growth  of  a  word's  significations,  and  accordingly  in  selecting  his 
vouchers  for  New  Testament  usage  to  show  at  what  time  and  in  what  class  of 
writers  a  given  word  became  current,  but  also  duly  to  notice  the  usage  of  the 
Septuagint  and  of  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  and  especially  to  produce  a 
Lexicon  which  should  correspond  to  the  present  condition  of  textual  criticism, 
of  exegesis,  and  of  biblical  theology.  He  devoted  more  than  seven  years  to  his 
task.  The  successive  Parts  of  his  work  received,  as  they  appeared,  the  out- 
spoken commendation  of  scholars  diverging  as  widely  in  their  views  as  Hupfeld 
and  Hengstenberg ;  and  since  its  completion  in  1868  it  has  been  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  by  far  the  best  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  extant.' 

'  I  regard  it  as  a  work  of  the  greatest  importance.  ...  It  seems  to  me  a  work  show- 
ing the  most  patient  diligence,  and  the  most  carefully  arranged  collection  of  useful  and 
helpful  references.' — The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

*  The  use  of  Professor  Grimm's  book  for  years  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  not  only 
unquestionably  the  best  among  existing  New  Testament  Lexicons,  but  that,  apart  from 
all  comparisons,  it  is  a  work  of  the  highest  intrinsic  merit,  and  one  which  is  admirably 
adapted  to  initiate  a  learner  into  an  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  ought  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  and  most  necessary  requisites  for  the 
study  of  the  New  Testament,  and  consequently  for  the  study  of  theology  in  general.' — 
Professor  Emil  SchOrbr. 

'  This  is  indeed  a  noble  volume,  and  satisfies  in  these  days  of  advancing  scholarship 
a  very  great  want.  It  is  certainly  unequalled  in  its  lexicography,  and  invaluable  in  its 
literary  perf ectiiess.  ...  It  should,  will,  must  make  for  itself  a  place  in  the  library  of 
all  those  students  who  want  to  be  thoroughly  furnished  for  the  work  of  understanding, 
expounding,  and  applying  the  "Word  of  God.' — EvwngeUcal  Magazine. 

''Undoubtedly  the  best  of  its  kind.  Beautifully  printed  and  well  translated,  with 
some  corrections  and  improvements  of  the  original,  it  will  be  prized  by  students  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures.' — Athenceum. 
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are  of  the  kind  which,  as  the  French  say,  tajident  aux  yeux.  The  language  is  almost 
everywhere  as  plain  and  easy  to  apprehend  as,  considering  the  nature  of  the  matter 
conveyed,  it  could  be  made.  The  style  is  simple,  natural,  and  direct ;  the  only  sort  of 
style  appropriate  to  the  subject.  The  amount  of  information  imparted  is  most  exten- 
sive, and  strictly  relevant.  Nowhere  else  will  a  student  get  nearly  so  much  knowledge 
as  to  what  has  been  thought  and  written,  within  the  area  of  Christendom,  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  religion.  He  must  be  an  excessively  learned  man  in  that  department  who  has 
nothing  to  learn  from  this  book.' — Extract  from,  the  Preface. 

'Piinjer's  "History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  "  is  fuller  of  information  on  its 
subject  than  any  other  book  of  the  kind  that  I  have  either  seen  or  heard  of.  The  writing 
ia  it  is,  on  the  whole,  clear,  simple,  and  uuinvolved.  The  Translation  appears  to  me 
true  to  the  German,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  piece  of  very  satisfactory  English.  I  should 
think  the  work  would  prove  useful,  or  even  indispensable,  as  well  for  clergymen  as  for 
professors  and  students.' — Dr.  Hutchison  Stirlidg. 

'  A  book  of  wide  and  most  detailed  research,  showing  true  philosophic  grasp.' — 
Professor  H.  Calderwood. 

'  We  consider  Dr.  Punjer's  work  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  this  subject  which 
has  yet  appeared.' — Church  Bells. 

'  Remarkable  for  the  extent  of  ground  covered,  for  systematic  arrangement,  lucidity 
of  expression,  and  judicial  impartiality.' — London  Quarterly  Review. 
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HANDBOOK    OF    BIBLICAL    ARCHAEOLOGY. 

By  GAEL  FEIEDEICH  KEIL, 

DOCTOR  AND  PROFESSOR  OF  THEOLOGY. 

Translated  from  the  Third  Improved  and  Corrected  Edition. 

Note. — This  third  edition  is  virtually  a  new  book,  for  the  learned  Author  has  made 
large  additions  and  corrections,  bringing  it  up  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge. 

'  This  work  is  the  standard  scientific  treatise  on  Biblical  Archaeology.  It  is  a  very 
mine  of  learning.' — John  Bull. 

'  No  mere  dreary  mass  of  details,  but  a  very  luminous,  philosophical,  and  suggestive 
treatise.  Many  chapters  are  not  simply  invaluable  to  the  student,  but  have  also  very 
direct  homiletic  usefulness.' — Literary  World. 

'  A  mine  of  biblical  information,  out  of  which  the  diligent  student  may  dig  precious 
treasures.' — The  Rock. 

'  Keil's  Biblical  Archseology  will  be  a  standard  work  from  the  day  of  its  appearance.' 
— Presbyterian  Review. 

Jtist  published,  in  demy  Svo,  price  10s.  6d., 

THE   FORM   OF   THE  CHRISTIAN   TEMPLE. 

Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Constitution  of  the 

New  Testament  Church. 

By    THOMAS    WITHEEOW,    D.D.,    LLC, 

TRGFESSOB   OF   CHURCH  HISTORY   IS   MAGEE   COLLEGE,    LONDOSDEKRY. 

'  We  welcome  the  appearance  of  another  work  from  the  scholarly  pen  of  Dr.  Witherow. 
...  No  such  able  discussion  of  the  constitution  of  the  New  Testament  Chm-ch  has 
appeared  for  a  long  time.' — The  Witness. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  P-udlications. 


Just  published,  in  Two  Vols.,  demy  Sw,  pnce  21s., 

A  NEW  COMMENTARY  ON  GENESIS. 

By  Pkofessoe  FEANZ  DELITZSCH,  D.D. 

MESSRS  CLAEK  have  pleasure  in  intimating,  that  by  special  arrangement 
with  the  author  they  have  published  a  translation  of  the  Fifth  Edition 
thoroughly  revised,  and  in  large  part  re-written,  of  this  standard  Commentary! 
1.  he  learned  author,  who  has  for  a  generation  been  one  of  the  foremost  biblical 
scholars  of  Germany,  and  who  is  revered  alike  for  his  learning  and  his  piety,  has 
here  stated  with  evident  care  his  latest  and  most  matured  opinions. 

'  Thirty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  Prof.  Delitzsoh's  Commentary  on  Genesis  first 
appeared;  fifteen  years  since  the  fourth  edition  was  published  in  1872.  Ever  in  the  van 
of  historical  and  philological  research,  the  venerable  author  now  comes  foi-ward  with 
another  fresh  edition  in  which  he  incorporates  what  fifteen  years  have  achieved  for 
illustration  and  criticism  of  the  text  of  Genesis.  .  .  .  We  congratulate  Prof.  Delitzsch 
on  this  new  edition,  and  trust  that  it  may  appear  before  long  in  an  English  dress.  By 
it,  not  less  than  by  his  other  commentaries,  he  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  every  lover 
of  biblical  science,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if,  in  the  future,  many  do  not  acknowledge 
that  they  have  found  in  it  a  welcome  help  and  guide.' — Professor  S.  E.  Dbivek,  in  The 
Academy. 

'  The  work  of  a  reverent  mind  and  a  sincere  believer,  and  not  seldom  there  are  touches 
of  great  beauty  and  of  deep  spiritual  insight  in  it.  The  learning,  it  is  needless  to  siy,  is 
very  wide  and  comprehensive.' — Guardian. 

'  By  far  the  most  learned  Commentary  on  Genesis  existing  in  the  English  language.' — ■ 
The.  Rock. 

Just  published,  in  post  8ro,  price  9s., 

THE    TEXT    OF    JEREMIAH; 

OE, 

A  Critical  Investigation  of  the  Greeli  and  Hebrew,  -with  the 
Variations  in  the  LXX.  Retranslated  into  the 

Original  and  Explained. 
By  Pkofessor  G.  C.  WOEKMAN",  M.A., 

VICTORIA    TJNFVEESITr,    COBUKG,    CANADA. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Pkofessor  F.  DELITZSCH,  D.D. 

Besides  discussing  the  relation  between  the  texts,  this  book  solves  the  difficult 
problem  of  the  variations,  and  reveals  important  matter  for  the  history,  the  inter- 
pretation, the  correction,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  present  Massoretic  text. 
'  A  work  of  valuable  and  lasting  service.' — Professor  Delitzsch. 


In  demy  8vo,  price  7s.  6d., 

THE   BOOK  OF  PSALMS. 

The  Structural  Connection  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  both  in  single  Psalms  and 
in  the  Psalter  as  an  organic  whole. 

By  JOHN  FOEBES,  D.D., 

PKOFESSOK  OF  ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES,   ABERDEEN. 

'One  cannot  but  admire  the  keenness  of  insight  and  deftness  of  handling  with  which 
thmVeht  is  balanced  against  thought,  line  against  line,  stanza  agamst  stanza,  poem  against 
mougu  ^      familiarity  and  loving  research  could  have  given  such  skill  and  ease 

^f         Bment  A  more  suggestive,  able,  and  original  biblical  monograph  has  not 

"^orflH  reoentlv'the  contents  and  purport  of  which  commend  themselves  more  power- 
Mi  to  believers'in  the  Christian  revelation  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.'— 
Bi-iish  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


In  demy  8yo,  price  10.«.  6(/., 

THE  JEWISH 

AND 

THE    CHRISTIAN    MESSIAH. 

A  STUDY  IN  THE  EARLIEST   HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 
By  VINCENT  HENRY  STANTON,  M.A., 

FELLOW,  TUTOK,  AND  DIVINITY  LBCTUKER  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE  ; 
LATE  HULSEAN  LECTURER. 

'Mr.  Stanton's  book  answers  a  real  want,  and  will  be  indis  pen  liable  to  students  of  the 
origin  of  Christianity.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Stanton  will  be  able  to  continue  his  labours 
in  that  most  obscure  and  most  important  period,  of  his  competency  to  deal  with  which 
he  has  given  such  good  proof  in  this  book.' — Guardian. 

'We  welcome  this  book  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  a  most  important 
subject,  .  .  .  The  book  is  remarkable  for  tbe  clearness  of  its  style.  Mr.  Stanton  is  never 
obscure  from  beginning  to  end,  and  we  think  that  no  reader  of  average  attainments  will 
be  able  to  put  the  book  down  without  having  leaxnt  much  from  his  lucid  and  scholarly 
exposition.' — Ecclesiastical  Gazette. 

Now  ready.  Second  Division^  in  Three  Vols.,  Svo,  price  lOs.  6d.  each, 

HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWISH  PEOPLE  IN  THE 
TIME  OF  OUR  LORD. 

By  Dr.  EMIL  SOHUEER, 

PROFESSOR  OP  THEOLOGY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GIESSEN. 

TRANSLATED   FROM   THE    SECOND    EDITION  (Revtshid    throughout,   and 
GREATLY  ENLARGED)  OF  '■HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  TIME.'' 
The  First  Division,  whicli  will  probably  be  in  a  single  Tolunie,  is  undergoing  revision 
by  the  Author.    (The  Second  Division  is  complete  in  itself.) 

'  Under  Professor  Sohilrer's  guidance,  we  are  enabled  to  a  large  extent  to  construct  a 
social  and  political  framework  for  the  Gospel  History,  and  to  set  it  iu  such  a  light  as  to 
see  new  evidences  of  the  truthfulness  of  that  history  and  of  its  contempoianeousness.  .  . 
The  length  of  our  notice  shows  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  work.' — English 
Churchman. 

'  We  gladly  welcome  the  publication  of  this  most  valuable  work.' — Dublin  Beview. 

'Most  heartily  do  we  commend  this  work  as  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  intelligent  study 
of  the  New  leaiB.meu.V— Nonconformist. 

'As  a  handbook  for  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  the  work  is  invaluable  and 
unique.' — British  Qua/rterly  Rfvieio. 

In  demy  8t)o,  price  10s.  dd., 

AN    EXPLANATORY    COMMENTARY    ON 
ESTHER. 

OONSISTIlfG  OF 

THE  SEGOND   TAJROUM  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  ARAMAIC 

WITH  NOTES,  MITHRA,    THE   WINGED  BULLS 

OF  PER8EP0LIS,   AND  ZOROASTER. 

By  Professor  PAULUS  CASSEL,  D.D.,  Berlin 

'A  specially  remarkable  exposition,  which  will  secure  for  itself  a  commanding 
position  m  Biblical  literature.  It  has  great  charms  from  a  literary  and  historical  point 
01  view.  — Sword  and  Trowel.  r    "" 

'  A  perfect  mine  of  information.' — Record. 

'  It  is  manifestly  the  ready  expression  of  a  full  and  richly  stored  mind,  dispensin?  the 
treasures  acoumJated  by  years  of  labour  and  research.  .  .\  No  one  whose  fOT°Ze^iti1 
to  secure  this  commentary  will  rise  from  its  study  without  a  new  and  lively  realization 
of  the  life,  tnals,  and  triumphs  of  Esther  and  Movdeca.i.'-Ecclesiastical  ffaJtte 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


LOTZE'S  MICBOOOSMUS. 

Just  published,  in  Two  Vols.,  Suo  (1450  pajres),  Second  Edition,  ;)nce  36«., 

MICROCOSMUS: 

Concerning  Man  and  Ms  relation  to  the  World. 

By    HERMANN    LOTZB. 

translates  from  tlje  ffiEtman 
;.Bt  ELIZABETH  HAMILTON  and  E.  B.  CONSTANCE  JONES. 

'  The  English  public  have  now  before  them  the  greatest  philosophic  work  produced 
in  Germany  by  the  generation  just  past.  The  translation  comes  at  an  opportune  time, 
for  the  circumstances  of  English  thought,  just  at  the  present  moment,  are  peculiarly 
those  with  which  Lotze  attempted  to  deal  when  he  wi-ote  his  "  Miorocosmus,"  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  .  .  .  Few  philosophic  books  of  the  century  are  so  attractive  both  in 
style  and  matter.' — Athenceum. 

'  These  are  indeed  two  masterly  volumes,  vigorous  in  intellectual  power,  and  trans- 
lated with  rare  ability.  .  .  .  This  work  will  doubtless  find  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  all 
the  foremost  thinkers  and  students  of  modern  times.' — Evangelical  Magazine. 

*  Lotze  is  the  ablest,  the  most  brilliant,  and  most  renowned  of  the  German  philosophers 
of  to-day.  .  .  .  He  has  rendered  invaluable  and  splendid  service  to  Christian  thinkers, 
and  has  given  them  a  work  which  cannot  fail  to  equip  them  for  the  sturdiest  intellectual 
conflicts  and  to  ensure  their  victory.' — Baptist  Magazine. 

*  The  reputation  of  Lotze  both  as  a  scientist  and  a  philosopher,  no  less  than  the  merits 
of  the  work  itself,  will  not  fail  to  secure  the  attention  of  thoughtful  readers. ' — Scotsman. 

'  The  translation  of  Lotze's  Miorocosmus  is  the  most  important  of  recent  events  in  our 
philosophical  literature.  .  .  .  The  discussion  is  carried  on  on  the  basis  of  an  almost 
encyolopsedio  knowledge,  and  with  the  profoundest  and  subtlest  critical  insight.  We 
know  of  no  other  work  containing  so  much  of  speculative  suggestion,  of  keen  criticism, 
and  of  sober  judgment  on  these  topics.' — Andover  Review. 

In  Two  Vols.,  Svo,  price  21s., 

NATURE    AND    THE    BIBLE: 

LECTURES  ON  THE  MOSAIC  HISTORY  OF  CREATION  IN  ITS 
RELATION  TO  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

By  Db.  FR.  H.  REUSCH. 

eevised  and  coeeected  by  the  author. 
TRANSLATED  from  the  Fourth  Edition  by  EATHLEEN  LYTTELTON. 

'  Other  champions  much  more  competent  and  learned  than  myself  might  have  been 
placed  in  the  field ;  I  will  only  name  one  of  the  most  recent.  Dr.  Eeusch,  author  of 
"  Nature  and  the  Bible.'"— The  Eight  Hon.  "W.  E.  Gladstonb. 

'  The  work,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  of  profound  and  perennial  interest,  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  too  highly  commended  as, in  many  respects,  a  very  successful  attempt  to  settle 
one  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  of  the  day.  It  is  impossible  to  read  it  without 
obtaining  larger  views  of  theology,  and  more  accurate  opinions  respecting  its  relations 
to  science,  and  no  one  will  rise  from  its  perusal  without  feeling  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
to  its  author.' — Scottish  Review. 

'  This  graceful  and  accurate  translation  of  Dr.  Eeusch's  well-known  treatise  on  the 
identity  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  the  revelations  of  Nature  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  English  literature.' —  Whitehall  Review. 

'  We  owe  to  Dr.  Eeusch,  a  Catholic  theologian,  one  of  the  most  valuable  treatises  on 
the  relation  of  Eeligion  and  Natural  Science  that  has  appeared  for  many  years.  Its  fine 
imnartial  tone,  its  absolute  freedom  from  passion,  its  glow  of  sympathy  with  all  sound 
science  and  its  liberality  of  religious  views,  are  likely  to  surprise  all  readers  who  are 
nriacnnainted  with  the  fact  that,  whatever  may  be  the  errors  of  the  Eomish  Church,  its 
Tore^enlighte^d  members  are,  as  a  rule,  free  from  that  idolatry  of  the  letter  of  Scrip- 
ture which  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  faults  of  ultra-Protestantism.  —LiUra/ry  World. 


T.  and  T.  ClarMs  Publications. 


Works   by   Professor    I.   A.    DORNER. 

jTist  published,  in  demy  8i)o,  price  lis., 

SYSTEM   OF   CHRISTIAN   ETHICS. 

By  Dr.  I.  A.  DORNER, 

PKOFESSOB    OF    THEOLOGY,     BEELIW. 

Edited  by  Dr.  A.  DORNER. 

TRANSLATED   BY 

Professor  C.  M.  MEAD,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  R.  T.  CUNNINGHAM,  M.A. 

*This  noble  book  is  the  crown  of  tbe  Systematic  Theology  of  the  author.  ...  It  is 
a  masterpiece.  It  is  the  fruit  of  a  lifetime  of  profound  investigation  in  the  philo- 
sophical, biblical,  and  historical  sources  of  theology.  The  system  of  Dorner  is 
comprehensive,  profound,  evangelical,  and  catholic.  It  rises  into  the  clear  heaven  of 
Christian  thought  abova  the  strifes  of  Scholasticism,  nationalism,  and  Mysticism.  It 
is,  indeed,  comprehensive  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  these  three  types  of  human  thought.' 
— Professor  0.  A.  Beiggs,  D.D. 

'  There  rested  on  his  whole  being  a  consecration  such  as  is  lent  only  by  the  nobility 
of  a  thorough  sanctiflcation  of  the  inmost  nature,  and  by  the  dignity  of  a  mattured 
wisdom.' — Professor  Weiss. 

'  This  is  the  last  work  we  shall  obtain  from  the  able  pen  of  the  late  Dr.  Domer,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  it  fitly  crowns  the  edifice  of  his  manifold  labours.' — Spectator. 

In  Four  Volumes,  &vo,  price  £2,  2s., 

A    SYSTEM    OF    CHRISTIAN    DOCTRINE. 

*  In  all  investigations  the  author  is  fair,  clear,  and  moderate  ;  ...  he  has  shown  that 
his  work  is  one  to  be  valued,  for  its  real  ability,  as  an  important  contribution  to  the  Uterar- 
ture  of  theology.' — Scotsman. 

*Had  it  been  the  work  of  an  entire  lifetime,  it  would  have  been  a  monument  of 
marvellous  industry  and  rare  scholarship.  It  is  a  tribute  alike  to  the  genius,  the  learn- 
ing, and  the  untiring  perseverance  of  its  author.' — Baptist  Magazine. 

'  The  work  has  many  and  great  excellences,  and  is  really  indispensable  to  all  who 
would  obtain  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  great  problems  of  theology.  It  is  a 
great  benefit  to  English  students  that  it  should  be  made  accessible  to  them  in  their  own 
language,  and  in  a  form  so  elegant  and  convenient.' — Literaiy  Churchman. 

In  Five  Volumes,  8«o,  price  £2,  12s.  6d., 

HISTORY  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
DOCTRINE  OF  THE  PERSON  OF  CHRIST. 

'So  great  a  mass  of  learning  and  thought  so  ably  set  forth  has  never  before  been 
presented  to  English  readers,  at  least  on  this  subject.' — Journal  of  Sacred  Literature. 

In  crown  8vo,  price  4s.  6d., 

THE    BIBLE 

AN     OUTGROWTH    OF    THEOCRATIC     LIFE. 
By  D.  W.    SIMON, 

PRINCIPAL   OF  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  COLLEGE,   EDINBOEGH. 

'A  more  valuable  and  suggestive  book  has  not  recently  come  into  our  hands.' 

British  Quarterly  Beview. 

'  This  book  will  well  repay  perusal.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  learning  as  well  as 
ingenuity,  and  the  style  is  clear.' — Guardian. 

'  A  book  of  absorbing  interest,  and  well  worthy  of  stnAj.'— Methodist  New  Gonnacion 
Magazine, 

'  Dr.  Simon's  little  book  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  attention.' Baptist. 

'We  hfi,ve  read  the  book  with  much  appreciation,  and  heartily  commend  it  to  all 
interested  in  the  subject  with  which  it  deals.' — Scottish  Congregationalist. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


Just  published,  in  Three  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  price  31a.  6d., 

APOLOGETICS; 

OR, 

THE    SCIENTIFIC    VINDICATION    OF    CHRISTIANITY. 
By  J.  H.  A.  EBRAED,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 

PKOFBSSOR   OF  THEOLOGY  IN   THE   ONIVEEalTY  OF  ERLANGEIT. 

'  The  author  of  this  work  has  a  reputation  which  renders  it  unnecessary  to  speat  in 
words  of  general  commendation  of  his  "Apologetics."  .  .  .  Dr.  Ebrard  takes  nothing 
for  granted.  He  hegins  at  the  beginning,  laying  his  foundations  deep  and  strong, 
and  building  upon  them  patiently  and  laboriously,  leaving  no  gaps,  no  loose  work, 
but  adjusting  each  stone  to  its  place  and  use.' — Church  Bells. 

'A  work  of  quite  unusual  grasp  and  force  among  treatises  of  its  class;  and  it  cannot 
fail,  in  our  opinion,  to  become  one  of  the  most  valued  translations  to  be  found  even  in 
BO  important  a  series  as  that  of  Messrs.  T.  &  T.  Clark  has  now  grown  to  be.' — Literary 
Churchman. 

In  crown  &vo,  price  5s. , 

BIBLICAL     ESSAYS; 

OB, 

EXEGETICAL  STUDIES 

ON   THE 

BOOKS  OF  JOB  AND  JONAH,  EZEKIEL'S  PROPHECY  OF  GOG  AND  MAGOG, 
ST.  PETER'S  'SPIRITS  IN  PRISON,'  and  the  KEY  TO  THE  APOCALYPSE. 

Bt  CHARLES  H.  H.  WRIGHT,  D.D., 

OF   TRINITY   COLLEGE,    DUBLIN;   M.A.    OF  EXETER   COLLEGE,    OXFORD. 

'Dr.  Wright  is  favourably  known  as  the  author  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  on  the 
Prophet  Zechariah,  and  the  Donnellan  Lectures  on  Eoolesiastes.  These  Essays  are 
marked  by  the  same  qualities— solid  scholarship,  careful  and  sober  criticism,  and  a 
style  which  is  pure  and  lucid. ' — Church  Bells, 

'We  are  glad  to  receive  "studies"  so  learned  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  as 
these,  so  broad  and  philosophical  in  their  grasp,  so  able  in  their  treatment,  and  so  lucid 
in  their  style.' — Baptist  Magazine. 

In  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6d., 

SYSTEM   OF  THE   CHRISTIAN   CERTAINTY. 

Bt  Dr.  PR.  H.  R.  FRANK, 

PROFESSOR  OF  THEOLOGY  IN  THE  DNIVEESITY  OF  ERLANGEN. 

Translated  from  the  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Improved  throughout. 

By  Bey.  MAUEIOB  J.  EVANS,  B.A. 

'  To  study  this  volume  as  it  deserves  would  be  the  task  of  months;  but  even  a  hasty 
perusal  has  convinced  us  that  no  weightier  or  more  valuable  theological  work  has  come 
to   us  from  Germany  since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Dorner's  "Christian  Doctrine."!— 

•^'■f^^r'l'rank's  'work  is  valuable  to  theologians  of  every  type  of  thought.'— &o«mA  News. 
'Scarcelv  any  praise  could  be  excessive  of  the  penetrativeness  of  the  discussions  m 
this  book,  and  of  the  value  which  they  have  for  the  theological  atyxAenV—Umted  Pres- 
byterian Magazine. 


T.  and  T.   ClarMs  Publications. 


WORKS    BY   PATON    J.   GLOAG,    D.D- 

In  demy  8vo,  price  10s.  6d., 

INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    CATHOLIC 
EPISTLES. 

'Dr.  Gloag,  whilst  courteous  to  men  of  erudition  who  differ  from  him,  is  firm  and 
fearless  in  his  criticism,  and  meets  the  erudition  of  others  with  an  equal  erudition  ot 
his  own.  He  has  displayed  all  the  attributes  of  a  singularly  accomplished  divine  in 
this  volume,  which  ought  to  be  eagerly  welcomed  as  a  solid  contribution  to  theological 
literature  ;  it  is  a  work  of  masterly  strength  and  uncommon  merit.' — Evangelical 
Magazine.  .  4  ■  j.    * 

'  We  have  here  a  great  mass  of  facts  and  arguments  relevant  m  the  strictest  sense 
to  the  subject,  presented  with  skill  and  sound  judgment,  and  calculated  to  be  of  very 
great  service  to  the  student.' — lAterai-y  Churchman. 

In  crown  8vo,  price  5s., 

EXEGETICAL    STUDIES. 

'  Careful  and  valuable  pieces  of  work.' — Spectator. 

'  A  very  interesting  volume.' — LUerai-y  Churchman. 

'  Dr.  Gloag  handles  his  subjects  very  ably,  displaying  everywhere  accurate  and 
extensive  scholarship,  and  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  hues  of  thought  in  those  passages 
with  which  he  deals.' — Baptist. 

'Candid,  truth-loving,  devout-minded  men  will  be  both  instructed  and  pleased  by 
studies  so  scholarly,  frank,  and  practical.' — Baptist  Magazine. 


In  crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d., 

THE     MESSIANIC     PROPHECIES, 

BEING  THE  BAIBD  LECTURE  FOB  1879. 

'  It  has  seldom  fallen  to  our  lot  to  read  a  book  which  we  think  is  entitled  to  such 
unqualified  praise  as  the  one  now  before  us.  Dr.  Gloag  has  displayed  consummate 
ability.' — Lotidon  Quarterly  Review. 

'  We  regard  Dr.  Gloag's  work  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  theological  literature.  We 
have  not  space  to  give  the  extended  notice  which  its  intrinsic  excellence  demands,  and 
must  content  ourselves  with  cordially  recommending  it  to  our  readers.' — Spectator. 


In  demy  8vo,  price  12s., 

INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    PAULINE 
EPISTLES. 

'A  work  of  uncommon  merit.    He  must  be  a  singularly  accomplished  divine  to 
whose  library  this  book  is  not  a  welcome  and  valuable  addition.' — Watchman. 


In  Two  Volumes,  8vo,  price  21s., 

A   CRITICAL  AND    EXEGETICAL   COMMENTARY 

ON 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

'  This  commentary  of  Br.   Gloag's  I   have   examined  with   special  care.      For  my 

furposes  I  have  found  it  unsurpassed  by  any  similar  work  in  the  English  language, 
t  shows  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  material,  philology,  history,  and  literature  per- 
taining to  this  range  of  study,  and  a  skill  in  the  use  of  this  knowledge  which  places  it 
in  the  first  class  of  modern  expositions.' — M.  B.  Backett^  D.D. 


T.  and  T.  CiarMs  Publications. 


PROFESSOR    GODET'S    WORKS. 

(CopyrigHt,  by  arrangement  with  the  Author.) 

Just  puUished,  in  Two  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  price  21s., 
A      COMMENTARY      ON 

ST.    PAUL'S    FIRST    EPISTLE    TO    THE 
CORINTHIANS. 

By  F.  GODET,  D.D., 

PROFESSOR   OP  THEOLOGY,  NEUCHATEL. 

'We  do  not  know  any  better  commentary  to  put  into  the  hands  of  theological 
students.' — Guardian. 

'  We  heartily  commend  this  work  to  our  readers  as  a  valuable  and  substantial 
addition  to  the  literature  of  this  noble  Epistle.'— Sbmijcfa'c  Magazine. 

'A  perfect  masterpiece  of  theological  toil  and  thought.  .  .  .  Scholarly,  evangelical, 
exhaustive,  and  eMe.'— Evangelical  Review. 

In  Three  Volumes,  8uo,  price  31s.  60!. 
(A  New  Edition,  revised  throughout  by  the  Author.) 

A      COMMENTARY      ON 

THE     GOSPEL     OF     ST.    JOHN. 

'  This  work  forms  one  of  the  battle-fields  of  modern  inquiry,  and  is  itself  so  rich  in 
spiritual  truth  that  it  is  impossible  to  examine  it  too  closely;  and  we  welcome  this  treatise 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Godet.  We  have  no  more  competent  exegete,  and  this  new  volume 
shows  all  the  learning  and  vivacity  for  which  the  author  is  distinguished.' — Freeman. 


In  Two  Volumes,  8mo,  price  21s., 
A      COMMENTARY      ON 

THE     GOSPEL    OF    ST.     LUKE. 

'  Marked  by  clearness  and  good  sense,  it  will  be  found  to  possess  value  and  interest  as 
one  of  the  most  recent  and  copious  works  specially  designed  to  illustrate  this  Gospel.' — 
Guardian.  

In  Two  Volumes,  8vo,  price  21s., 
A      COMMENTARY      ON 

ST.^  PAUL'S   EPISTLE   TO   THE   ROMANS. 

'We  prefer  this  commentary  to  any  other  we  have  seen  on  the  subject. _.  .  .  We 
have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  it  as  not  only  rendering  invaluable  aid  in  the 
critical  study  of  the  text,  but  affording  practical  and  deeply  suggestive  assistance  in  the 
exposition  of  the  doctrine.' — British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 

In  crown  8vo,  Second  Edition,  price  6s., 

DEFENCE    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    FAITH. 

TRANSLATED   BY   THE 

Hon.  and  Eev.  Canon  LYTTELTON,  M.A., 

KECTOE  OF  HAGLEY. 

'  There  is  trenchant  argument  and  resistless  logic  in  these  lectures ;  but  withal,  there 
is  cultured  imagination  and  felicitous  eloquence,  which  carry  home  the  appeals  to  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  hea,i:— Sword  and  Trowel. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


In  demy  ^to,  Third  Edition,  with  Supplement,  ^nce  3  8«., 

BIBLICO-THEOLOGICAL  LEXICON  OF  NEW 
TESTAMENT  GREEK.  , 

By  HERMANN  CREMER,  D.D., 

PROFESSOK  OF  THBOLOGT  IN  THE  UHIYEESITY  OF  GRBIFSWALD. 

TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    GERMAN    OF    THE    SECOND    EDITION 
By  WILLIAM  URWICK,  M.A. 

THE   SUPPLEMENT,    WHICH    IS    INCLUDED  IN   THE  ABOVE,   MAY   BE  HAD 
SEPARATELY,  price  Us. 


TRANSLATOR'S    NOTE. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  Large  English  Edition  of  Professor  Cramer's  Lexicon  by  Messrs.  T.  & 
T.  Clark  in  the  year  1878,  a  third  German  edition  (1883),  and  a  fourth  in  the  present  year  (1886), 
have  appeared,  containing  much  additional  and  valuable  matter.  Articles  upon  important  words 
already  fully  treated  have  been  rearranged  and  enlarged,  and  several  new  words  have  been  inserted. 
Like  most.German  works  of  the  kind,  the  Lexicon  has  grown  edition  by  edition  :  it  is  growing,  and 
probably  it  will  still  grow  in  years  to  come.  The  noble  English  Edition  of  1878  being  stereotyped, 
it  became  necessary  to  embody  these  Additions  in  a  Supplement  involving  the  somewhat  difficult 
task  of  gathering  up  and  rearranging  alterations  and  insertions  under  words  already  discussed, 
together  with  the  simpler  work  of  translating  the  articles  upon  words  (upwards  of  300)  newly 
added.  The  present  Supplement,  extending  over  323  pages,  embodies  both  classes  of  additional 
matter. 

To  facilitate  reference,  a  hew  and  very  copious  Index  of  the  entire  work.  Lexicon  and  Supple- 
ment, has  becu  subjoined,  enabling  the  student  to  consult  the  work  with  the  same  ease  as  the 
earlier  edition,  the  arrangement  of  words  by  Dr.  Cremer  not  being  alphabetical  save  in  groups,  and 
requiring  in  any  case  frequent  reference  to  the  Index.  Here  at  a  glance  it  will  be  seen  where  any 
word  is  treated  of  in  either  Part. 

One  main  feature  of  Dr.  Cremer's  additions  is  the  consideration  of  the  Hebrew  Equivalents 
to  many  Greek  words,  thus  making  the  Lexicon  invaluable  to  the  Hebraist.  To  aid  him,  the  very 
full  and  important  Hebrew  Index,  embracing  upwards  of  800  Hebrew  words,  and  extending  over 
several  pages,  is  appended. 

'  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Supplement  wiU  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the 
original  work ;  while  of  this  we  imagine  it  needless  to  add  many  words  of  commendation. 
It  holds  a  deservedly  high  position  in  the  estimation  of  all  students  of  the  Sacred 
tongues.' — Literary  Churchman. 

'  Dr.  Cremer's  work  is  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed  in  Germany.  It  gives  with 
care  and  thoroughness  a  complete  history,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  each  word  and  phrase 
that  it  deals  with.  .  .  .  Dr.  Cremer's  explanations  are  most  lucidly  set  out.' Ouwrdian. 

'  It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  this  work  to  the  student  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  .  .  .  The  translation  is  aocm-ate  and  idiomatic,  and  the  additions  to  the 
later  edition  are  considerable  and  important' — Church  Bells. 

'We  cannot  find  an  important  word  incur  Greek  New  Testament  which  is  not 

discussed  with  a  fulness  and  discrimination  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.' 

Nonconformist. 


In  One  large  8vo  Volume,  Ninth  English  Edition,  price  15s 

A  TREATISE   ON   THE 
GRAMMAR  OF   NEW  TESTAMENT   GREEK 

REGARDED  AS  THE  BASIS  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  EXEGESIS    ' 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  G.  B.  WINER. 
With  large  additions  and  full  Indices.     Third  Edition.     Edited  by  Rev   W 
P.  Moulton,  D.D.,  one  of  the  New  Testament  Translation  Revisers  '       ' 

'  We  need  not  say  it  is  tU  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  not  only  superior 
to  all  others  but  so  superior  as  to  be  by  common  consent  the  one  work  of  reference 
on  the  subject.     No  other  could  be  mentioned  with  iV—Literan-y  Churchman. 


Ir"  as  LI  CATIONS     OF 

T.     &c     T.    a  L  j^  i^  :k:, 

38    GEORGE    STREET     EDINBURGH.' 

LONDON:    HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  &  CO. 

Adam  (J.,  D.D.) — An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  oi'  James.    8vo,  9s. 

Ahlfeld  (Dr.),  etc.— The  Voice  from  the  Cross  :   Sermons  oh  our 

Lord's  Passion  by  Eminent  Living  Preachers  of  Germany.     Cr.  8vo,  price  5s. 

Alexander  (Prof.  W.  Lindsay) —System  of  Biblical   Theology. 

Two  vols.  8vo,  21s.      ' 

Alexander  (Dr.  J.  A.) — Commentary  on  Isaiah.    Two  vols.  8vo,  17s. 

Ante-Wicene  Christian  Library — A  Collection  of  all  the  Works 
OF  THE  Fathers  or  the  Christian  Chttroh  peior  to  the  Counoil  of 
Nlc^A.     Twenty-four  vols.  8vo,  Subscription  price,  £6,  6s. 

Augustine's  ■  Works— Edited  by  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.     Fifteen  vols. 

Svo,  Subscription  price,  £3,  193.  ■ 

Bannerman  (Prof.)— The  Church  of  Christ.  Two  vols.  Svo,  21s.  ■ 
Bannerman  (Eev.  D.D.) — The  Doctrine  of  the  Church.  Svo,  12s. 
Baumgarten  (Professor) — Apostolic  History.  Three  vols.  Svo,  27s. 
Beck  (Dr.)— Outlines  of  Biblical  Psychology.     Crown  Svo,  4s. 

Pastoral  Theology  in  the  New  Testament.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Beimel — Gnomon  of  the  New  Testament.    With  Original  Notes, 
Explanatory  and  Illustrative.     Five,  vols.  Svo,  Subscription  price,  31s.  6d. 
Cheaper  Edition,  thefive  volumes  houndin  three,  Us. 
Besser's  Christ  the  Life  of'  the  World.     Price  6s. 
Bible-Class  Handbooks.     Crown  Svo. 

BnmiE  (Prof.)— The  Church,  Is.  6d. 

Brown  (Principal) — The  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  2s, 

Candlish  (Prof.) — The  Christian  Sacraments,  Is.  6d. 

- — —  The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Is.  6d. 

Christian  Doctrine  of  God.     Is.  6d. 

Davidson  (Prof.)— The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  2s.  6d. 

Dods  (Maecus,  D.D.)— Post-Exilian  Prophets,  2s.     Book  of  Genesis,  2s. 

Douglas  (Principal)— Book  of  Joshua,  Is.  6d.     Book  of  Judges,  Is.  3d. 

Hamilton  (T.,  D.D.)— Irish  Presbyterian  Church  History,  2s. 

Henderson  (Archibald,  M. A.)— Palestine,  with  Maps.     The. maps  are  hy 
Captain  Conder,  R.  E.,  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.    Price  2s.  6d. 

Kilpatrick  (T.  B.,  B.D.)^^Butler's  Three  Sermons  on  Human  Nature.  Is.  6d. 

Lindsay  (Prof.)- St.  Mark's  Gospel,  2s.  6d. 

St.  Luke's  Gospel,  Parti.,  2s. ;  Part  IL,  Is.  3d. 

The  Reformation,  2s. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Two  vols.,  Is.  6d.  each. 

Macgeegok  (Prof.)— The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  Is.  6d. 

Macphekson  (John,  M.A.)— Presbyterianism,  Is.  6d. 

.  The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  2s. 

, The  Sum  of  Saving  Knowledge,  Is.  6d. 

MuEPHT  (Prof.)— The  Books  of  Chronicles,  Is.  6d.  _ 

SrRYMGEOUE  (Wm.)— Lessons  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  2s.  6d. 

sSr  (j!mes,  M. A.)-Life  of  Christ,  Is.  6d^.   Life  of  St.  Paul,  Is.  6d. 

qinTH  rGEORGE  LL  D  )— A  Short  History  of  Missions,  2s.  6d. 

Thomson  (W  D  '  M.A.  )-Christian  Miracles  and  Conclusions  of  Science.    2s. 

WAL^R    NoRmIn  L.M.A.)-Scottish  Church  History  Is  6d. 

BibiSsk^r^S^^fS'Stwty^Ura,   In 

?a™n  (pTof -J.  i.)5eri6dof  the  luiges.         ' 


T.  and  T.  Clark's 


Gloag(P.J.,D.D.)— Inteoduction  to  the  Pauline  Epistles.  8vo,  12s. 
- — —  Introduction  to  the  Catholic  Epistles.    8vo,  10s.  6d. 

EXEGETICAL  STUDIES.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Godet  (Prof.)— Commentary  on  St.  Luke's  Gospel.  Twovols.  8vo,  21s. 
— —  Commentary  on  St.  John's  Gospel.    Three  vols.  8vo,  31s.  6d. 

— '■ Commentary  on  Epistle  TO  the  Romans.    Twovols.  8vo,  21s. 

Commentary  ON  1st  Epistle  TO  Corinthians.  2vo1s.8vo,21s. 

Lectures  in  Defence  OF  THE  CHRISTLA.N  Faith.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

Goebel  (Siegfried)— The  Parables  of  Jesus.    8vo,  10s.  6d. 
Gotthold's  Emblems ;  or,  Invisible  Things  Understood  by  Things 

THAT  ARE  MADE.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Grimm's  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament.  Trans- 
lated, Revised,  and  Enlarged  by  JosBVH  H.  Thayee,  D.D.    Demy  4to,  36s. 

Guyot  (Arnold,  LL.D.)— Creation;  or.  The  Biblical  Cosmogony  m  the 
Light  of  Modern  Science.     With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  6d. 

Hagenbach  (Dr.  K.R.) — History  of  Doctrines.  Three  vols.  8  vo,  31s.  6d. 

History  of  the  Reformation.    Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

HaU  (Rev.  Newman,  LL.B.)— The  Lord's  Prayer.     8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Hamilton  (T.,  D.D.) — Beyond  the  Stars;  or,  Heaven,  its  Inhabitants, 
Occupations,  and  Life.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Earless  (Dr.  G.  A.) — System  of  Christian  Ethics.    8vo,  IDs.  6d. 

Harris(Ilev.  S.,  D.D.)— The  Philosophical  Basis  OF  Theism.   8vo,12s. 

— '■ :The  Self-Revelation  of  God.    8vo,  12s. 

Haupt  (Erich) — The  First  Epistle  of  St.  John.     8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Havemick  (H.  A.  Ch.) — Introduction  to  Old  Testament.     10s.  6d. 

Heard  (K«v.  J.  B.,  M.A.)— The  Teipahtite  Nature  of  Man— Spirit, 

Soul,  and  Body.     Fifth  Edition;  crown  8vo,  6s. 

Old  AND  New  Theology.   A  Constructive  Critique.  Cr.  8vo,6s. 

Hefele  (Bishop) — A  History  of  the  Councils  of  the  Church. 

Vol.  I.,  to  A.D.  325  •  Vol.  II.,  A.D.  326  to  429.     Vol.  III.,  a.d.  431  to  the 

close  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  451.     8vo,  12s.  each. 
Hengstenberg  (Professor) — Commentary  on  Psalms.    3  vols.  8vo,  33s. 
— Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.     Treatises  on 

the  Song  of  Solomon,  Job,  and  on  Isaiah,  etc.     8vo,  9s. 

The  Prophecies  of  Ezekiel  Elucidated.    8vo,  10s.  6d. 

The  Genuineness  of  Daniel,  etc.     8vo,  12s. 

History  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.    Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

Christology  of  the  Old  Testament.    Four  vols.  8vo,  £2, 2s. 

On  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.    Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 


Herzog — Encyclopedia  of  Biblical,  Historical,  Doctrinal,  and 

Pbaotical  Theology.  Based  on  the  Eeal-Encylchpddie  of  Henog,  Plitt. 
and  Hauclc.    Edited  by  Prof.  Schaff,  D.D.    In  Three  vols.,  price  24s.  each. 

Encyclopedia  op  Living  Divines,  etc.,  of  all  Dbnominationb 

IN  EuKOPE  AND  AMERICA.  (Svpplementto  Herzog' s  Encyclopaedia. )  Imp.  8  vo,  8s, 

Hutchison  (John,  D.D.) — Commentary  on  Thessalonians.     8vq,'9s. 

Commentary  on  Philippians.    8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Janet  (Paul) — Final  Causes.  By  Paul  Janet,  Member  of  the  In- 
stitute.    Translated  from  the  French.     Second  Edition,  demy  8vo,  12s. 

The  Theory  of  Morals.    Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Johnstone  (Prof.  E.,  D.D.)— Commentary  on  First  Peter,      8vo, 

lOs.  6d. 

Jouflfroy — Philosophical  Essays.    Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

Kant — The  Metaphysic  of  Ethics.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

■  Philosophy  of  Law.     Trans,  liy  W.  Hastie,  B.D.    Cr.  8vo,  5s. 


^  c^blicatiofis. 


Keil  (Prof.) — Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  3  vols.  8vo,  ols.  6d. 

Commentary  on  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

-r  Commentary  on  the  Books  oe  Samuel.  .  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Commentary  on  the  Books  oe  Kings.  8y,o,  10s.  6d.  , 

-^ Commentary  on  Chronicles.  Bvo,  IQs.  6d. 

QqMMENTARY  ON  EZRA,  NeHEMIAH,  ESTHER.       SvO,  lOs.  6d. 

Commentary  on  Jeremiah.    Two  vols.  Bvo,  ,21s. 

Commentary  on  Ezekiel.     Two  vols.  Bvo,  21s. 

-^  Commentary  on  Daniel.    Bvo,  lOs.  6d. 

On  the  Books  oe  the  Minor  Prophets.    Two  vols.  Bvo,  21s,. 

Manual    of    Historico-Critical    Introduction    to    the 

Canonioajl  Scbiptuees  of  the  Old  Testament.    Two  vols.  8yo,  21s. 
Handbook  of  Biblical  Archjlology.    Two  vols.  Bvo,  21s. 


Keymer  (Eev.  N,,  M.A.) — Notes  on  Genesis.     Crown  Bvo,  Is.  Bd. 
Killen  (Prof.)— The  Old  Catholic  Church  ;  or.  The  History,  Doc- 
trine, "Worsliip,  and  Polity  of  the  Christians,  traced  to  a.d<  755.     8vo,  9s. 

The  IgnatianEpistles  Entirely  Spurious.     Cr.  Bvo,  2s.  6d. 

Konig  (Dr.  P.  E.)— The  Religious  History  of  Israel.   A  Discussion 

of  -  the    Chief   Problems    in    Old,   Testament  History:  as  opposed  to  the 
Development  Theorists.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  , 

Krummacher  (Dr.  F.  W.)— The  Suffering  Saviour;  or.  Meditations 
on  the  Last  Days  of  the  Sufferings  of  Christ.     Eighth  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

David,  the  King  of  Israel  :  A  Portrait  drawn  from  Bible 

History  and  the  Book  of  Psalms.     Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  es. 
Autobiography.     Crown  Bvo,  6s. 


Kurtz  (Prof.)— Handbook  of  Church  History.    Two  vols.  Bvo,  15s. 

History  of  the  Old  Covenant.    Three  vols.  Bvo,  31s.  6d. 

Ladd  (Prof.  G.  T.)— The  Doctrine   of    Sacred    Scripture:    A 

Critical,  Historical,  and  Dogmatic  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.     Two  vols.  8vo,  1600  pp.,  24s.  r 

Laidlaw  (Prof.)— The  Uible  Doctrine  of  Man.     Bvo,  10s.  6d. 

Lange  (J  P.,  D.D.)— The  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Edited, 

with  additional  Notes,  hy  Makcus  Dods,  D.D.     Second  Edition,  in  Four 

vols.  8 vo,  Subscription  price  28s.  -oj-.    v 

n^,,,^T!.T.iT'ATJTwo  nw  THF.  Ot.d  and  New  Testaments.    Edited 


Commentaries  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

bv  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.    Old  Testament,  14  volsi ;  New  Testament,  10 
vols.  ;  Apooevpha,  1  vol.     Subscription  price  nett,  15s  each.  . 

On  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.    Three  vols.  Bye,  3  is.  bd., 

.  On  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.    Two  vols.  Bvo,  IBs. 

On  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.    Two  vols.  Bvo,  21s. 

Tpphler  fProf.  G.  V;,  D.D.)— The  Apostolic  and  Post-Apostolic 

Times.    Their  Diversity  and  Unity  in  Life  and  Doctrine.    2  vols.^cr.  8vo  16s. 
Lehmann  (Pastor)-ScENES  from  the  Life  of  Jesus.    Cr.  Bvo,  3s.  6d. 
T  Pwis  ^Tavler,  LL.D.)— The  Six  Days  of  Creation.    Cr.  Bvo,  7s.  6d. 
Wsco  h  G  )— Parables  of  Jesus  Explained.    Fcap.  Bvo,  5s.     _ 
T  otze  ^Hermann)— Microcosmus  :  An  Essay  concerning  Man  ^nd  his 

reVationto  the  World.  Second  Edition,  two  vols.  Bvo  (1450  pages),  36s. 
Luthardt  Kahnis,  and  Bruckner-THE  Church.  Crown  Bvo,  5s. 
Sardt(Prof  )-St. JohntheAuthoroftheFourthGospel.  7s.6d. 

___-St   JoaN*s  Gospel  Described  and  Explained  according 

TO  TTs  Peocliab  Chakactbr.     Three  vols.  8vo,  31s.  6d. 

^Ipologetic     Lectures     on     the    Fundamental    {S^xih 

i»);  Saving  {nfth  Edition),  Mokal  Truths  of  Chkistianity  -{TUrd 
Edition).     Three  vols,  crown  8vo,- 6a.  each. • 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  _ 


Smeaton  (Professor)— The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  as  Taught 

BY  Christ  Himself.     Second  Edition,  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

On  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    8vo,  9s. 

Smith  (Professor  Thos.,  D.D.) — Medieval  Missions.    Or.  8vo,  4s.  6d. 
Stalker  (Rev.  Jas.,  M.  A.) — The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.    New  Edition, 
in  larger  Type.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

-Life  of  St.  Paul.     Large  Type  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Stanton  (V.  H.,  M.A.). — The  Jewish  and  The  Christian  Messiah. 

A  Study  in  the  Earliest  History  of  Christianity.     8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Steinmeyer  (Dr.  P.  L.) — The  Miracles  of  Our  Lord  :  Examined  in 

their  relation  to  Modern  Criticism.     Svo,  7s.  6d. 

The  History  of  the  Passion  and  Eesuiirection  of  our 

Lord,  considered  in  the  Light  of  Modem  Criticism.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 
Stevenson  (Mrs.) — The  Symbolic  Parables  :  The  Predictions  of  the 

Apocalypse  in  relation  to  the  General  Truths  of  Scripture.     Cr.  Svo,  Ss.  6d. 
Steward  (Rev.  G.) — Mediatorial  Sovereignty  :  The  Mystery  of  Christ 

and  the  Revelation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 

The  Argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Stier  (Dr.  Rudolph) — On  the  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus.     Eight 
vols.  Svo,  Subscription  price  of  £2,  2s.     Separate  volumes,  price  10s.  6d. 

The  Words  of  the  Risen  Saviour,  and  Commentary  on 

THE  Epistle  of  St.  James.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 

The  Words  of  the  Apostles  Expounded.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 


Tholuck  (Prof. ) — The  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Two  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  Ss. 

Light  from  the  Cross.     Third  Edition,  crown  Svo,  5s. 

Tophel  (Pastor  G.)— The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     Cr.  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
irhlhom(G.)— Christian Charityinthe AncientChurch.  Cr.  Svo, 6s. 
Ullmann  (Dr.  Carl) — Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  princi- 
pally in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.     Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 

'■ The  Sinlessness  of  Jesus  :    An  Evidence  for  Christianity. 

Fourth  Edition,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

Urwick  (W.,   M.A.)— The  Servant  of  Jehovah  :  A  Commentary 
upon  Is.iiah  Hi.  13-liii.  12 ;  with  Dissertations  upon  Isaiah  xl.-lxvi.     Svo   63. 
Vinet  (Professor) — Studies  on  Blaise  Pascal.     Crown  Svo,  5s.    ' 

Pastoral  Theology.     Second  Edition,  post  Svo,  3s.'  6d. 

Walker  (J.,  D.D.)— Theology   and  Theologians    of   Scotland. 

New  Edition,  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

Watts  (Professor)— The  Newer  Criticism  and  the  Analogy  of 

THE  Faith.     Third  Edition,  crown  Svo,  5s. 

The  Reign  of  Causality  :  A  Vindication  of  the  Scientific 

Principle  of  Telic  Causal  Efficiency.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

Weiss(Prof )— BiblicalTheologyofNewTestament.  2vo1s.Svo  21s 

Life  of  Christ.     Three  vols.  Svo,  31s.  6d.  ' 

White  (Rev.  M.)— Symbolical  Numbers  of  Scripture.    Cr.  Svo,  4s 
Williams — Select  Vocabulary  of  Latin  Etymology.  Ecap.  svo,  is'.  6d.' 
Winer  (Dr.  G.  B.)— A  Treatise  on  the  Grammar  of  New  Testa- 
ment Greek,  regarded  as  the  Basis  of  New  Testament  Exegesis.     Third 
Edition,  edited  by  W.  F.  Moulton,  D.D.    Ninth  English  Edition,  Svo  15s 
.  TheDoCTRINESANDCONFESSIONSOfChRISTENDOM.    8vo,l6s.6d. 

Witherow(Prof.T.,D.D.)— TheFormoftheChristianTemple.  8vo,io/6. 

Workman  (Prof.  G.  0.)- The  Text  of  Jeremiah;  or,  A  Critical  Investi- 
gation of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  with  the  Variations  in  the  LXX  Retrans- 
lated into  the  Original,  and  Explained.     Post  Svo,  9s. 

Wright  (C.  H.,  D.D.)— Biblical  Essays.    Crown  Svo,  5s. 

Wnttke  (Professor)— Christian  Ethics.    Two  vols.  Svo,  12s.  6d. 
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